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ASSYRIA. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


"  The  gnwa  image,  and  the  molten  image,"— Nahtjm  i.  14. 

Thb  religion  of  the  AasTrians  so  nearly  resembled — at  least  in 
its  external  aspect,  in  which  alone  we  can  contemplate  it — the 
religion  of  the  primitive  Chaldseans,  that  it  will  be  unneceaaaiy, 
after  the  full  treatment  which  that  subject  received  in  an  earlier 
portion  of  this  work/  to  do  much  more  than  notice  in  the  pre* 
Bent  place  certain  peculiarities  by  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  cult  of  Assjrria  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  neigh- 
bovuing  and  closely  connected  country.  With  the  exception 
that  the  first  god  in  the  Babylonian  Pantheon  was  replaced  by 
a  distinct  and  thoroughly  natioaal  deity  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Assyria,  and  that  certain  deities  whose  position  was  prominent 
in  tbe  one  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  the  other,  the  two 
religious  systems  may  be  pronounced,  not  similar  merely,  but 
identical.  Each  of  them,  without  any  real  monotheism,'  com- 
mences with  the  same  pre-eminence  of  a  single  deity,  which  is 
followed  by  the  same  groupings  of  identically  the  same  divini- 
ties ; '  and,  after  that,  by  a  multitudinous  polytheism,  which  is 
chiefly  of  a  local  character.     Each  country,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 


'  Sae  vol.  L  ck  TiL  ^p.  110-148.  |  Tieired  as  rvall;  dialJnct  baingi,  but 

*  Though  7Z  or  Ai  in  Chaldfea,  uid  they  ora  in  nma]'  CM«a  ■alf-^riginnted, 

AahoT  in  AxytiA,  were   mpectlTelv  &nd  silwajB  luprems  in  Uieir  several 

duff  goA»,  ibfij  wot  in  no  bbdm  >Me  qiliereB. 

BdA.    Not  onl7  are  tli«  othar  dsiliea  [       ■  Seo  toL  i.  p.  112. 

VOL.  n.       -^  B 
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has  nearly  the  same  worship — temples,  altars,  and  ceremonies 
of  the  same  type — the  same  religious  emblems — the  same  ideas. 
The  only  diEference  here  is,  that  in  Assyria  ampler  evidence 
exists  of  what  was  material  in  the  religious  system,  more 
abundant  representations  of  the  objects  and  modes  of  worship  ; 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  give,  by  means  of  illustrations,  a 
•noTQ  graphic  portraiture  of  the  externals  of  the  religion  of  the 
Assyrians  than  the  scantiness  of  the  remains  permitted  in  the 
case  of  the  primitive  Chaldfeans. 

At  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  stood  the  "  great  god," 
Asshur.  His  usual  titles  are  "  the  great  Lord,"  "  the  King  of 
all  the  Gods,"  "  he  who  rules  supreme  over  the  Gods,"  *  Some- 
times he  is  called  "  the  Father  of  the  Gods,"  though  that  is  a 
title  which  is  more  properly  assigned  to  Belus.*  His  place  is 
always  first  in  invocations.  He  is  regarded  throughout  all  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  as  the  special  tutelary  deity  both  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  country.  He  places  the  monarchs  upon  their 
throne,  firmly  establishes  them  in  the  government,  lengthens 
the  years  of  their  reigns,  preserves  their  power,  protects  their 
forts  and  armies,  makes  their  name  celebrated,  and  the  like.  To 
him  they  look  to  give  them  victory  over  their  enemies,  to  grant 
them  all  the  wishes  of  their  heart,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  suc- 
ceeded on  their  thrones  by  their  sons,  and  their  sons'  sons,  to  a 
remote  posterity.  Their  usual  phrase  when  speaking  of  him  is 
"Asshur,  my  lord."  They  represent  themselves  as  passing  their 
lives  in  his  service.  It  is  to  spread  his  worship  that  they  carry 
on  their  wars.  They  fight,  ravage,  destroy  in  his  name.  Finally, 
when  they  subdue  a  countiy,  they  are  careful  to  "  set  up  the 
emblems  of  Asshur,"  and  teach  the  people  his  laws  and  his 
worship. 

The  tutelage  of  Asshur  over  Assyria  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  country,  which  in  the 
original  is  complete.*     It  is  also  indicated  by  the  curious  fact 


*  See  Sir  H.  BawHiuoii'B  Etiay  in  the 
author's  Eerodotui,  vol.  i.  p.  482,  2lid 
(dilion.  '  Ibid.  pp.  i91,  *S2. 

'  The  god,  the  country,  the  town 
AmIuit,   and   "an  .AHSjriiui,"  >re   aLl 


represented  by  the  same  term,  which 
ie-<xn\Xea'bothA'tkttraaAAt-AuT.  The 
"  determinntive "  prefixed  to  the  term 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  271)  telle  us  which  meeu- 
ing  is  intended. 
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tliat,  uBlike  the  other  gods,  Asshur  bad  no  notorious  temple  or 
shrine  in  any  particular  city  of  Assyria,  a  sign  that  his  worship 
was  spread  equally  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  not  to  any 
extent  localised.  As  the  national  deity,  he  had  iadeed  given 
name  to  the  original  capital ; '  but  even  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sher- 
glutt)  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  building  which 
was  specially  his.^  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture  *  that  all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to 
his  worship,  to  whatever  minor  god  they  might  happen  to  be 
dedicated. 

In  the  inscriptions  the  Assyrians  are  constantly  described  as 
"  the  servants  of  Asshur,"  and  their  enemies  as  "  the  enemies  of 
Asshur."  The  Assyrian  religion  is  "the  worship  of  Asshur." 
No  similar  phrases  are  used  with  respect  to  any  of  the  other 
gods  of  the  Pantheon, 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  originally  the  god  Asshur  was  the 
great  progenitor  of  the  race,  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem/"  deified.  • 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  notion  was  lost,  and  Asshur 
came  to  be  viewed  simply  as  a  celestial  being — the  first  and 
highest  of  all  the  divine  agents  who  ruled  over  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  indicative  of  the  (comparatively  speaking)  elevated 
character  of  Assyrian  polytheism  that  this  exalted  and  awful 
deity  continued  from  first  to  last  the  main  object  of  worship, 
and  was  not  supereeded  in  the  thoughts  of  men  by  the  lower 
and  more  intelligible  divinities,  such  as  Shamas  and  Sin,  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  Nergal  the  God  of  War,  Nin  the  God  of  Hunt- 
ing, or  Vul  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt.^ 

The  favourite  emblem  under  which  the  Assyrians  appear  to 
have  represented  Asshur  in  their  works  of  art  was  the  winged 
circle  or  globe,  from  which  a,  figure  in  a  homed  cap  is  frequently 
seen  to  issue,  sometimes  simply  holding  a  bow  (Fig.  I.),  aome- 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  208. 

*  Sir  H.  JUwlinaoD,  in  the  lathor'e 
Btrodotut  (vol.  i.  p.  i83),  inoUnes  tc 
aUov  that  the  great  bau)  at  Eileh- 
Sherghat  was  a  temple  of  Anhur  ;  but 
tlie  diiity  whose  tuime  appeora  upon  the 


'•  Qan.  I.  22. 

'  In  tho  wonhip  of  Egypt  we  may 
trace  such  a  gradual  descent  and  ds- 
tetioration,  from  AmuD,  the  hidden  god, 
to  Phtha,  the  demiurgue,  thence  to  Ha, 
the  Sun-Ood,  from  him  to  IsU  and 
Osiris,  deities  of  the  third  order,  and 
finullj  to  Apia  and  Seiapii,  mere  dniuons. 
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Chap.  Vm. 


times  shooting  his  arrows  s^ainst  the  Assyrians'  enemies 
(Fig,  II.).  This  emblem  has  been  variously  explained ;  *  bat 
the  most  probable  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  that  the  circle 
typifies  eternity,  while  the  wings  express  omnipresence,  and  the 
human  figure  symbolises  wisdom  or  intelligence.  The  emblem 
appears  under  many  varieties.  Sometimes  the  figure  which 
issues  from  it  baa  no  bow,  and  is  represented  as  simply  extending 
the  right  hand  (Fig.  III.) ;  occasionally  both  hands  are  extended. 
Pig  I  Fig  II  and  the  left  holds  a 

ring  or  chaplet  (Fig. 
IV.).  In  one  instance 
we  see  a  very  re- 
markable variation : 
for  the  complete  hu- 
man figure  is  substi- 
tuted a  mere  pair  of 
hands,  which  seem  to 
come  from  behind  the 
winged  disk,  the  right 
open  and  exhibiting 
the  palm,  the  left 
closed  and  holding  a 
bow.'  Inalargenum- 
ber  of  cases  all  sign  of 
a  person  is  dispensed 
with,*  the  winged  cir- 
cle appearing  alone, 
with  the  disk  either  plain  or  ornamented.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  one  or  two  instances  where  the  emblem  exhibits 


Fig.  IV. 


Emblema  of  Anbur  (aitar  I^jard). 


'  H.  Lajard  a  at  opinioD  that  the 
fdundaUonof  theiringeddrcleiBalard, 
whicli  be  pronounceB  to  b«  ■  dove,  and 
to  typify  the  AMjiian  Vewig.  To  Uuh 
be  auppoaes  irere  afterwud*  added  the 
circle  oa  an  em- 
7  blem  of  eternity, 
and  the  human 
figure,  which  be 
reesrdi  aa  an  ima^ 
B«L    Id  cozmrmalion  of  hu 


view  that  the  aymbol  mainly  greir  out 
of  a  bird,  ha  aiiducea  the  above  form 
which  ^pean  upon  a  cylinder. 

*  Sea  die  woodcut  on  the  next  pa^ 
This  emblem  ia  taken  from  a  mutilated 
obelisk  found  at  Eojuojik. 

'  Sob  Layiixd'B  MontanmU  of  Nintvth, 
iBt  Series,  Pli.  6, 39,  and  63 ;  2nd  Seriea, 
Pk.  i  and  69 ;  uid  con^an  aboTs, 
ToL  L  p.  3S». 
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three  human  beads  instead  of  one — the  central  figare  having 
on  either  side  of 
it  a  head,  which 
seems  to 
upon  the  fea- 
thers of  the 
wing.* 

It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  some 
critics,  based 
npon  this  form  of  the  emhlem,  that  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Assyriana,  whom  the  winged  circle  seems  always  to  represent, 
was  in  reality  a  triune  god.*  Now  certcunly 
the  triple  human  form  is  very  remarkable,  and , 
lends  a  colour  to  this  conjecture ;  but,  as  there 
is  absolutely  nothing,  either  in  the  statements 
of  ancient  writers,  or  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip-  Curiou*  emblem  <A 
tiona,  80  far  as  they  have  been  deciphered,  to  aignrt^cyciinder of 
confirm  the  supposition,  it  can  hardly  be  ac-  Sannaoherib;) 
cepted  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  scarcely  apprehended  with  any  distinctDess 
even  by  the  ancient  Jews,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
those  which  primeval  revelation  made  known  throughout  the 
heathen  world.  It  is  a  fanciful  mysticism  which  finds  a  Trinity  in 
the  Eicton,  Cneph,  and  Phtba  of  the  Egyptiwis,  the  Oromasdes, 
Mithras,  and  Arimanius  of  thePerBians,andthe  Monas,IiOgos,and 
Psyche  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.^  There  are  abundant  Triads 
in  ancient  mythology,  but  no  real  Trinity.  The  case  of  Asshur 
is,  however,  one  of  simple  unity.  He  is  not  even  regularly  in- 
cluded in  any  Triad.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  triple 
figare  shows  him  to  us  in  temporary  combination  with  two  other 
gods,  who  may  be  exceptionally  represented  in  this  way  rather 


*  See  the  (^linder  of  Sennacherib 
(niprs,  roL  i.  p.  S83) ;  and  comp&Te  s 
cylmder  eograTed  in  H.  Lajaid'i  OulU 
it  Jfilim,  PI.  iixiL  No.  3. 

*  L«jHi),JVineM&an(iAiijlIi>>l,p,lSO; 
I^ard,  OMi  ie  MMra,  Ei^loabon  d« 


pUnchee,  p  3. 

'  So  Cudwortli  {InttBeetual  a^Htm  of 
Ike  Vniverm,  cb.  iv.  %  16,  et  eeq.)  and 
othen.  Hosheim,  in  ' '  '  " 
Ution  of  Cudworth' 
oiBnbatalui  visira  a 
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than  by  their  usual  emblema.  Or  the  three  heads  may  bo 
merely  an  exf^eratioD  of  that  principle  of  repetition  which 
gives  rise  so  often  to  a  double  representation  of  a  king  or  a 
god,*  and  which  ia  seen  at  Bavian  in  the  threefold  repetition  of 
another  sacred  emblem,  the  homed  cap. 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  sculptures  the  winged  circle  is 
seldom  found  except  in  immediate  connection  with  the  monarch.* 
The  Qreat  King  wears  it  embroidered  upon  his  robes,"  carries  it 
engraved  upon  bis  cylinder,'^  represents  it  above  his  head  in  the 
rock-tablets  on  which  he  carves  his  ima^  "  stands  or  kneels  in 
adoration  before  it,"  fights  imder  its  shadow,'*  under  its  pro- 
tection returns  victorious,"  places  it  conspicuously  in  the  scenes 
where  he  himself  is  represented  on  his  obelisks."  And  in  these 
various  representations  be  makes  the  emblem  in  a  great  measure 
conform  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  himself  is  engaged  at 
the  time.  Where  he  is  fighting,  Asshur  too  has  his  arrow  on 
the  string,  and  points  it  against  the  king's  adversaries.  Where 
he  is  returning  irom  victory,  with  the  disused  bow  in  the  left 
hand  and  the  right  hand  outstretched  and  elevated,  Aashur 
takes  the  same  attitude.  In  peaceful  scenes  the  bow  disappears 
altogether.  If  the  king  worships,  the  god  holds  out  his  hand 
to  aid ;  if  he  is  engaged  in  secular  arts,  the  divine  presence  is 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  marked  by  the  circle  and  the  wings 
wiUiout  the  human  figure. 

An  emblem  found  in  sudi  frequent  connection  with  the 
symbol  of  Asshur  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  was  attached 
in  a  special  way  to  his  worship,  is  the  sacred  or  symbolical  iaee. 


'  Layard,  JfotutmnU;  PIb.  8,  25,  39, 
kc. 

'  The  oocuirenM  of  Uis  emblem  of 
Awhur  without  ths  king  in  tlis  ivorj 
repreeentiiig  women  gafliering  grapes 
(aupra,ToLL  p.  573)  ifl  remarkable.  Pro- 
bably the  ivory  formed  part  of  the  oni»- 
msntation  of  a  royal  throne  or  cabinet. 
There  ore  cjIinderB,  however,  apparently 
not  royal,  on  which  the  emblem  occun. 
(Cullimore,  Noa.  146, 164,  IGfi,  IGS,  ISO, 
162  ;  Laionl,  P1&  xiii.  2  ;  xri  2  :  ZTii. 
6,  8,  *c.) 

"  Layard,  MonumenU,  Irt  Serie^  PI. 


S  ;  Bupra,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

"  Lsyard,  NinevA  and  iloAjjon,  p. 
IflO  ;  aupra,  vol.  i.  p.  383. 

"  Aa  at  the  K^ir-el-Kelb  (Lajard 
OuUt  de  Mithra,  PI.  L  No.  39) ;  at  Ba- 
vian (Layord,  Nintjxh  and  BtJijAon,  p. 
211),  4o. 

"  Layard,  ifon«m«ni»,  let  Selia«,  Pla, 
6, 26,  and  S». 

»  Ibid.  PL  13. 

"  Ibid.  PI.  21. 

"  Ibid.  PI.  63.    Compare  the  npre- 


another  royal  o1 
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Like  the  winged  circle,  this  emblem  has  various  forms.  Tte 
amplest  consists  of  a  short  pillar  springing  from  a  single  pair 
of  rams'  horns,  and  surmounted  by  a  capital  composed  of  two 


Simplest  Sanaa  of  the  Sacred  Tree  (Kio 


ud). 


pairs  of  rams'  horns  separated  by  one,  two,  or  three  horizontal 
bands ;  above  which  there  is,  first,  a  scroll  resembling  that 
which  commonly  surmounts  the  winged  circle,  and  then  a 
flower,  very  much  like  the  "  honeysuckle  ornament"  of  the 
Greeks.*  More  advanced  specimens  show  the  pillar  elongated, 
with  a  capital  in  the  middle  in  addition  to  the  capital  at  the  top, 
while  the  blossom  above  the  upper  capital,  and  generally  the 
stem  likewise,  throw  out  a  number  of  similar  smaller  blossoms, 
which  are  sometimes  replaced  by  fir-cones  or  pomegranates. 
Where  the  tree  ie  most  elaborately  portrayed,  we  see,  besides 
the  stem  and  the  blossoms,  a  comphcated  network  of  branches, 
which  afler  interlacing  with  one  another  form  a  sort  of  arch 
soirounding  the  tree  itself  as  with  a  fi*ame.  (See  next  page.) 
It  is  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  whether  this  sacred  tree 


notes  (  JVinnwA  and  itt  Jinruntu,  toI 

p.  294)  i«  orrUinly  very  curioua ;  but 
It  does  not  tell  lu  anythuig  of  the  origin 
or  meaning  of  the  BVmbal.  The  Qreeka 
probablj  adoptad  the  ornament 
gant,  without  caring 


a  uoderstAnd  il 


I  suspect  that  the  so-called  "flower" 
was  in  reality  a  representatjon  of  the 
head  of  a  palm-tree,  with  the  form  of 
which,  aa  portrayed  on  the  earliest  sculp- 
tures (laj-ard,  MonamenU,  PI.  C3),  it 
nearly  tgieeB. 
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does  not  stand  connected  with  the  Aakerah  of  the  Pho^iicians, 
which  was  certainly  not  a  "grove,"  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
commonly  understand  that  word.  The 
AsMrak  which  the  Jews  adopted  from 
the  idolatrous  nations  witli  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  was  an  artificial  struc- 
ture, originally  of  wood,'  but  in  the  later 
times   probahly  of  metal,'   capable   of 

,  being  "  set "  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
by  one  kiog. *  and  "brought  out"  by 

)  another.*  It  was  a  structure  for  which 
"han^ngs"  could  be  made,'  to  cover 
and  protect  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it 

,  was  so  far  like  a  tree  that  it  could  be 
properly  said  to  be  "  cut  down,"  rather 
than  "  broken "    or   otherwise    demo- 

S  lished.''  The  name  itself  seems  to  imply 

something  which   stood  straight  up;^ 

1-      ^m.      o    ,     J      _.  and  the  conjecture  is  reasonable  that  its 
Sacred  Tree— finaJ  and  most  .   i    . 

oUborate  type.   {Ninmid.}   essential  element  was  "  the  straight  stem 

of  a  tree,"  *  though  whether  the  idea  con- 
nected with  the  emblem  was  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which 
underlay  the  phallic  rites  of  the  Greeks'*  is  (to  say  the  lea^t) 
extremely  uncertain.  We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  the 
Assyrian  sacredtreewas  a  real  tangiblcobject:  it  may  have  been, 
as  Mr.  Layard  supposes,"  a  mere  type.  But  it  is  perhaps  on  the 
whole  more  hkely  to  have  been  an  actual  object ;  ^  in  which 


■  Judges  Ti.  2fl.  "  Take  the  aecoDd 
bullock,  and  offer  a  burnt  BacriSce  nith 
the  aood  of  the  grove  (AiUrah)  which 
thou  ahalt  cut  down." 

'  According  to  the  acoount  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings,  Jonah  "bumt 
the  grove  at  the  brook  Kidion,  and 
tttimptd  it  imaM  to  potadtr,  and  cast  the 
powder  thereof  upon  the  graTea  of  the 
children  o£  tbe  people"  (uiii.  B);  Un- 
lesB  the  AiAfrah  had  been  of  metal  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of 
to  powder  after  buiaing  it, 

*  2  Kinge  iiL  7. 

»  Ibid.  Tiiii  a.        •  Ibil 


'  Judges  vi.  26,  2S  ;  2  Kings  zviii  i ; 
Etiu.  14 ;  2  Chron.  liv.  3 ;  niL  1,  tc. 

*  Jthirah  (n^)  ie  from  itfn  the 
true  root  of  which  ii  yifi  "  to  be 
■traight"  or  "upright" 

■  So  Dr.  Ootch  in  Smith's  BiHieal 
Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

■•  Ibid.  loo.  cit. 

"  Nintwh  and  itt  Semaitu,  vol.  ii.  p. 
447.  "  The  sacred  tree  is  before  him, 
but  only,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  a 
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case  ve  cannot  but  suspect  that  it  stood  in  the  Assyrian  system 
in  mach  the  same  position  as  the  Aehirah  in  the  Phoenician, 
being  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  supreme  god," 
and  having  certainly  a  aymbolic  character,  though  of  what  exact 
land  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine. 

An  analogy  has  been  suggested  between  this  Assyrian  em- 
blem and  the  Scriptural  "tree  of  life,"  which  is  thought  to  be 
variously  reflected  in  the  multiform  mythology  of  the  East'* 
Are  not  each  speculations  somewhat  over-fanciful  ?  There  is 
periiaps,  in  the  emblem  itself,  which  combines  the  horns  of  the 
ram — an  animal  noted  for  procreative  power — with  the  image 
of  a  frnit  or  flower-producing  tree,  ground  for  supposing  Uiat 
some  allusion  is  intended  to  the  prolific  or  generative  energy  in 
nature ;  but  more  than  this  can  scarcely  be  said  without  ven- 
turing upon  mere  speculation.  The  time  will  perhaps  ere  long 
arrive  when,  by  the  interpretation  of  the  mythological  tablets 
of  the  Assyrians,  their  real  notions  on  tbb  and  other  kindred 
subjects  may  become  known  to  ns.  Till  then,  it  is  best  to 
remain  content  with  such  facts  as  are  ascertainable,  without 
seeking  to  penetrate  mysteries  at  which  we  can  bat  guess, 
and  where,  even  if  we  gueas  aright,  we  cannot  know  that  we 

do  BO. 

The  gods  worshipped  in  Assyria  in  the  next  d^ree  to  Asshnr 
appear  to  have  been,  in  the  early  times.  Ana  and  Vol ;  in  the 
l^r,  Bel,  Sin,  Shamas,  Tul,  Nin  or  Ninip,  and  MergaL  Quia, 
Ishtar,  and  Beltis  were  favourite  goddesses.  Hoa,  Nebo,  and 
Merodach,  though  occasional  objects  of  worship,  more  especially 
under  the  later  empire,  were  in  far  less  repute  in  Assyria  than 
in  Babylonia ;  and  the  two  lasUnamed  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  former  country  from  the  latter 
during  the  historical  period' 


deea'a  Black  Stone,  where  a  naJ  Mcri- 
&cial  BoeDe  appesn  to  be  rapreeeuted. 

"  The  grovea  in  Scripture  ore  closely 
connected  with  the  worahip  of  Bold, 
■opreme  Ood  of  the  PkmiiianB.  (See 
Jndgei  iiL  7  ;  1  Kinp  xviii.  19  ;  2 
Kings  xriL  16,  tc) 

"  lAysrd,  ^itutth  tutd  tit  Beaamt, 
ml.  &  p.  472. 


*  Herodach  and  Nebo  tie  not  abio- 
Intel;  onknown  to  the  wilier  kings, 
gince  they  are  invoked  upon  the  Black 
Obelisk  aa  the  eigbUi  and  Uie  elerenth 
go<la.  But  it  U  only  with  Vul-liuh  111. 
(ftb.  B.O.  SOO)  that  they  become  promi- 
nent. This  king  takes  special  cradjt  to 
himself  for  having  first  p 
placed  Maiodaeh  in    '     ** 
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For  the  special  characteristics  of  these  various  gods — common 
objects  of  worship  to  the  Aasyrians  and  the  Babylonians  from 
a  very  remote  epoch — the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  where  their  several  attributes  and  their  positioa 
in  the  Chaldcean  Pantheon  have  been  noted.'  The  general 
resemblance  of  the  two  religious  systems  is  such,  that  almost 
everything  which  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  gods  of 
the  First  Empire  may  be  taken  as  applying  equally  to  those  of 
the  Second ;  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  make  this  application 
in  all  cases,  except  where  some  shade  of  difiference,  more  or  less 
strongly  marked,  shall  be  pointed  out.  In  the  following  pi^s, 
without  repeating  what  has  been  SMd  in  the  former  volume, 
some  account  will  be  given  of  the  worship  of  the  principal  gods 
in  Assyria  and  of  the  chief  temples  dedicated  to  their  service. 


The  worship  of  Anu  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Assyria  from  Babylonia  during  the  times  of  Chaldiean  supre- 
macy which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
Assyrian  kingdom.  8hamas<Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king 
of  Chald^a,  built  a  temple  to  Anu  and  Vul  at  Asshnr,  which 
was  then  the  Assyrian  capital,  about  B.C.  1820.  An  inscription 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  states  that  this  temple  lasted  for  621  years, 
when,  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  taken  down  by  Asshur- 
dayan,  his  own  great-grandfather.'  Its  site  remained  vacant 
for  sixty  years.  Then  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  rebuilt  the  temple  more  magnificently  than  before  ;^  and 
from  that  time  it  seems  to  have  remained  among  the  principal 
shrines  in  Assyria.  It  was  from  a  tradition  connected  with 
this  ancient  temple  of  Shamas-Vul,  that  Asshur  in  later  times 
acquired  the  name  of  Telan^  or  "  the  Mound  of  Anu  "  which  it 
bears  in  Stephen.* 

Ann's  place  among  the  "Great  Gods"  of  Assyria  is  not  so 


Aenria.    (Sea  Sit  H.  VAvVlaoa'a Sitay  I       *  InicriptimKtf  Ttyath-PUtta- I.,Hi, 
in  Uie  Butlior'i  Iftrodoltu,  vol.  i.  p.  G16,      p.  62.  '  Ibid.  pp.  64-63. 

Sad  editioD.)  *  Steph.  Byi.  ad  voc  TcXdnf.    Vide 

■  Vol  I  ch.  viL  pp.  110-119,  I    Bupn,  vol.  L  p.  IIS,  cote  '. 
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well  marked  as  that  of  manj  other  divinities.  His  name  does 
□ot  occur  as  an  element  in  the  names  of  kings  or  of  other 
important  personages.  He  is  omitted  altogether  from  many 
solemn  invocations.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  one  of  the 
gods  whose  emblems  were  worn  by  the  king  and  inscribed  upon 
the  Tock-tablet&^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  he  occurs  in 
liste,  he  is  invariably  placed  directly  after  Asshur  ;*  and  he  is 
often  coupled  with  that  deity  in  a  way  which  is  strongly  indica- 
tive of  his  exalted  character.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  though  omitting 
him  from  his  opening  invocation,  speaks  of  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  bis  great  Inscription,  as  his  lord  and  protector  in  the 
next  place  to  Assbur.  Asshur-izir-pal  uses  expressions  as  if  he 
were  Anu's  special  votaty,  calling  himself  "  him  who  honours 
Anu,"  or  "  Mm  who  honours  Anu  and  Dagan."*  His  son,  the 
Black  Obelisk  king,  assigns  him  the  second  place  in  the  invo- 
cation of  thirteen  gods  with  which  he  begins  his  record."  The 
kings  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  do  not  generally  hold  him  in  much 
repute ;  Sargon,  however,  is  an  exception,  perhaps  because  his 
own  name  closely  resembled  that  of  a  god  mentioned  as  one  of 
Anu's  sons."  Sargon  not  unfrequently  glorifies  Anu,  coupling 
him  with  Bel  or  Bil,  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad.  He  even 
made  Anu  the  tutelary  god  of  one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city, 
Bit-Sargina  (Khorsabad),  joining  him  in  this  capacity  with  the 
goddess  Ishtar. 

Anu  had  but  few  temples  in  Assyria.  He  seems  to  have  had 
none  at  either  Nineveh  or  Calah,  and  none  of  any  importance 
in  all  Assyria,  except  that  at  Asshur.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  occasionally  honoured  with  a  shrine  in  a 
temple  dedicated  to  another  deity," 


'  As  from  that  of  'Kglatli-Pileeer  I. 
■t  tlifl  commenoeiDeat  of  hii  great  In- 
waipHoa  (p.  18). 

'  Eiftrlutddon  omits  him  from  the  list 
of  gods  whose  emblems  he  places  over 
his  UDSge  {AByrian  Texti,  p.  12).  If 
ths  bomod  cap  is  rightly  SKiibed  to 
Bel  (see  below,  p.  13],  there  will  be  no 
emblem  for  Anu,  since  the  olhera  may 
b«  aBngnsd  with  certainty  to  Asshur, 
Silt,  SbAmos,  Vul,  Mid  Quia. 

*  As  in  the  BUck  Obelisk  InsmpUoii, 


where  he  preoedee  Bel.  Compare  Intcrip- 
Hon  of  Tiglali-FiUter  /.,  pp.  40,  68,  So. 

*  Sbb  Sir  H.  Bawlinaon's  A'ttay  in 
the  author's  Nerodoiui,  voL  L  p.  487, 
2Dd  editioo. 

"  See  the  Dtihtin  I'nirrrrUy  ifofRiane 
for  October,  1B63,  p.  4^0. 

'^  Sir  H.  BawIiuflDU  reads  ths  name 
(^  one  of  Adu's  sods  as  Sargana.  (See 
the  author's  Herodotiu,  vol.  i.  p.  468.) 

"  Itueriptian  of  I'ialMh-PUaer  /., 
p.  40. 
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The  classical  writiere  represent  Bel  as  especially  a  Babjlooian 
god,  and  scarcely  mentioa  his  worship  by  the  Assyiians;"  but 
the  monuments  show  that  the  true  Bel  (called  in  the  fonner 
volume  Bel'Nimrod)  was  worshipped  at  least  as  much  in  the 
northern  as  in  the  southern  countiy.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I,,  the  Aesyrians,  as  a  nation,  were 
especially  entitled  by  their  monarchs  "the  people  of  Belus;"^ 
and  the  same  periphrasis  was  in  use  during  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire,'  According  to  some  authorities,  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  was  denominated  "  the  city  of 
Belus;"*  which  would  imply  that  it  was  in  a  peculiar  way  under 
his  protection.  The  word  Bel  does  not  occur  very  frequently 
as  an  element  in  royal  names ;  it  was  borne,  however,  by  at 
least  three  early  Assyrian  kings  ;*  and  there  is  evidence  that  in 
later  times  it  entered  as  an  element  into  the  names  of  leading 
personages,  with  almost  as  much  frequency  as  Asshur.^ 

The  high  rank  of  Bel  in  Assyria  is  very  strongly  marked. 
In  the  invocations  his  place  is  either  the  third  or  the  second. 
The  former  is  his  proper  position,  but  occasionally  Anu  is 
omitted,  and  the  name  of  Bel  follows  immediately  on  that  of 
Asshur.*    In  one  or  two  places  he  is  made  third,  notwithstand- 


"  HeroJotuB  seems  to  Mgsrd  Beliu 
as  an  exclusively  Babjloman  god  (L 
181).  So  DiodoniH  (ii.  8),  Beromis  (Fra. 
1  and  2),  Abydenus  (Frs.  3  and  9), 
Diooysius  TeiiKgetea  ([.  1007),  Claudisii 
(Dt  lavdt  StUicK.  i.  62),  and  otlianL  Ac- 
cording to  many  he  waa  the  founder  a 
finl  Lipg  of  Babylon  (Q.  Curt.  v. 
I  24  i  EiuUUi.  ad.  Dion.  Per.  L  s.  . 
&0.),  which  wmie  regarded  as  built  by 
his  son  (Bteph.  Bys.  ad  voc  Bg^uXiir). 
Some  considered  that  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon  was  his  tomb  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  1049  ;  compare  .Slian.  .SuE.  Var. 
"ii  3).  His  worship  by  the  AsBTrians 
ia,  however,  sdmittBd  by  Pliny  {M.  N. 
xziyii.  S3  and  G3],  Nonnus  {Dionsi. 
XTiiL  14),  and  ■  few  others.  The  ground 
•f  the  difference  thus  made  by  the 
clavical  writers  ii  probably  the  eon- 


fuaion  between  the  first  Bel  and  the 
second  Bel — Bel-Merodach — the  great 
seat  of  whose  worahip  was  Babylon. 

'  /twcnjXion  of  Tt^Mh-PiUter  I.  pp. 
20  and  62. 

*  8eeBirH,Bawlin>on'B£'Miy,p.4ei. 
"  Sai^n  speaks  of  the  SGO  kings  who 
from  remote  antiquity  ruled  over  Arayria 
and  pursued  after"  (i.e.  govemed)  "the 
people  of  Bilu-Kipru  (BJ)." 

■  Fox  Talbot,  Auyrian.  TecU,  p.  S, 

*  See  below,  di.  iz.  p^  49. 

*  In  the  list  of  ^pmtynu  contained  m 

the  famous  Assyrian  Canon  1  find,  during 
SaO  jewa,  twenty-mx  in  whose  oamee 
Bel  IS  an  element,  to  thirty-two  who 
have  names  compounded  with  Asahur. 

*  As  in  the  invocBtion  of  Tiglath- 
Pilseer  L  {Irucnjption,  &o.  p.  IS). 


byGoogIt: 


ing  that  Asa  is  omitted,  Shamae,  the  Sun-god,  being  adv&nced 
over  his  head ;  ^  but  this  is  very  unusual 

The  worship  of  Bel  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  times  is  marked 
by  the  royal  names  of  Bel-sumili-kapi  and  Eel-lush,  borne  by 
two  of  the  meet  ancient  kings.^  He  had  a  temple  at  Asshur 
in  conjunction  with  H  or  Ra,  which  must  have  been  of  great 
antiquity,  for  by  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (b.c,  1130)  it 
had  fallen  to  decay  and  required  a  complete  restoration,  which 
it  received  from  that  monarch.'  He  had  another  temple  at 
Calah ;  besides  which  be  had  four  "  arks  "  or  "  tabemadea," 
the  emplacement  of  which  is  uncertun.^"  Among  the  latter 
kings,  Sargon  especially  paid  him  honour.  Besides  conpling 
him  with  Ann  in  his  rc^al  titles,  he  dedicated  to  him — in  con- 
junction with  Beltis,  his  wife — one  of  the  gates  of  his  city,  and 
in  many  passages  be  ascribes  his  royal  authority  to  the  favour 
of  Bel  and  Merodach."  He  also  caUs  Bel,  in  the  dedication  of 
the  eastern  gate  at  Khorsabad,  "  the  establisher  of  the  founda- 
tions of  his  city."" 

It  may  be  sospected  that  the'  homed  cap,  which  was  no  doubt 
a  general  emblem  of  divinity,  was  also  in  an  especial  way  the 
symbol  of  this  god.  Esarhaddon  states  that  he  set  up  over 
"the  image  of  his  majesty  the  emblems  of  Asshur,  the  Sun, 
Bel,  Nin,  and  Ishtar.""  The  other  kings  always  include  Bel 
among  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship.  We  should  thus  ex- 
pect to  find  his  emblem  among  those  which  the  kings  specially 
affected ;  and  as  all  the  other  common  emblems  are  assigned 
to  distinct  gods  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  homed  cap  alone 
remaining  douhtfiil,  the  most  reasonable  conjecture  seems  to  be 
that  it  was  Bel's  symbol.** 
It  has  been  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  the  Bel  of  the 


'  AahjBtaaacbernj  (JcmmaltifAtiiUle 
Boartg.fd.  iii.p.  168) md  Eaarfaaddon 
(Jtiynan  Textt,  p.  18). 

'  Sn  Mow,  ch.  ii.  p.  49. 

•  Ituenptim  of  Tiglath-PUaer  I.,  pp. 


"  Opport,  Sxpidition  tamti^lqut  «a 


MiiBpiiUmk,  vol.  iL  p.  S37. 

"  Sir  H.  lUwliiuaii,  1. 1.  o. 

"  Augrian  TaOi,  p.  16. 

"  It  ii  poiaibla  ^at  th«  homed  txp 
Eymboliaed  Adu,  Bel,  and  Hoa  equally  ; 
and  the  llent  caps  at  Banaa  (Lafa^ 
Nmrmk  and  BabylOK,'^.  211) may n/fn. 
sent  the  entire  Triad. 
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ABsyrians  was  identical  with  the  Phoenician  Dagon."  A.  word 
which  reads  Da-gan  is  found  in  the  native  lists  of  divinities, 
and  in  one  place  the  explanation  attached  seems  to  show  that 
the  term  was  among  the  titles  of  Bel."  But  this  verbal  resem- 
blance between  the  name  Dagon  and  one  of  Bel's  titles  is  pro- 
bably a  mere  accident,  and  sSbrds  no  ground  for  assuming  any 
connection  between  the  two  gods,  who  have  nothing  in  common 
one  with  the  other.  The  Bel  of  the  Assyrians  was  certainly  not 
their  Fish-god ;  nor  had  his  epithet  Da-gan  any  real  connection 
with  the  word  dag,  J^  "  a  fish."  To  'speak  of  "  Bel-Dagon  "  is 
thus  to  mislead  the  ordinary  reader,  who  naturally  supposes 
from  the  term  that  he  is  to  identify  the  great  god  Belus,  the 
second  deity  of  the  first  Triad,  with  the  fish  forms  upon  the 
sculptures. 

HEA  or  HOA. 

Hea  or  Hoa,  the  third  god  of  the  first  Triad,  was  not  a  pro- 
minent object  of  worship  in  Assyria.  Asshur-izir-pal  mentions 
him  as  having  allotted  to  the  four  thousand  deities  of  heaven 
and  earth  the  senses  of  bearing,  seeing,  and  understanding ;  and 
then,  stating  that  the  four  thousand  deities  had  transferred  all 
these  senses  to  himself,  proceeds  to  take  Eoa's  titles,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  identify  himself  with  the  god."  His  son,  Shalmaueser 
XL,  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  gives  Hoa  bis  proper  place  in  his 
opening  invocation,  mentioning  him  between  Bel  and  Sin. 
Sargon  puts  one  of  the  gates  of  his  new  city  under  Hoa's  care, 
joining  him  with  Bilat  Ili — "  the  mistress  of  the  gods  " — who 
is,  perhaps,  the  Sun-goddess,  Oula.  Sennacherib,  afler  a  success- 
ful expedition  across  a  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  offers  sacri- 
fice to  Hoa  on  the  seashore,  presenting  him  with  a  golden  boat, 
a  golden  fish,  and  a  golden  cofier.  But  these  are  exceptional 
instances ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  in  Assyria  Hoa 
was  not  a  favourite  god.  The  serpent,  which  is  his  emblem, 
though  found  on  the  black  stones  recording  henefiutious,  and 


"  Sir  ^  ^wliiuuu,  Ettay,  p.  4ST.       ] 
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frequent  on  the  Babylonian  cylinder-seals,  is  not  adopted  by  tlie 
Assyrian  kings  among  the  divine  symbols  which  they  wear, 
or  among  those  which  they  inscribe  above  their  effigies.  The 
word  Hoa  does  not  enter  as  an  element  into  Assyrian  names. 
The  kings  rarely  invoke  him.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  he  had 
but  two  temples  in  Assyria,  one  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat) 
and  the  other  atCalah  (Nimrud).  Perhaps  the  devotion  of  the 
Assyrians  to  Nin — the  tutelary  god  of  their  kings  and  of  their 
capital — who  in  so  many  respects  resembled  Hoa,^  caused  the 
worship  of  Hoa  to  decline  and  that  of  Nin  gradually  to  super- 
sede it 

MYLirTA  or  BELTIS. 

Beltis,  the  "  Great  Mother,"  the  feminine  counterpart  of  Bel, 
ranked  in  Assyria  next  to  the  Triad  consisting  of  Ann,  Bel,  and 
Hoa.  She  is  generally  mentioned  in  close  connection  with  Bel, 
her  husband,  in  the  Assyrian  records.  She  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  in  As-syria  as  especially  "  the  quesn  of  fertility," 
or  "fecundity,"  and  so  as  "the  queen" of  the  lands,"^  thus 
resembling  the  Greek  Demeter,  who,  like  Bultis,  was  known  as 
"the  Great  Mother."  Sargon  placed  one  of  his  gates  under  the 
protection  of  Beltis  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  Bel ;  and 
Assbur-bani-pal,  his  great-grandson,  repaired  and  rededicated  to 
her  a  temple  at  Nineveh,  which  stood  on  the  great  mound  of 
Koyunjik.*  She  bad  another  temple  at  Asshur,  and  probably 
a  third  at  Calah.*  She  seems  to  have  been  really  known  as 
Beltis  in  Assyria,  and  as  Mylitta  (Mulita)  in  Babylonia,  though 
we  should  naturally  have  gathered  the  reverse  from  the  extant 
classical  notices.* 


'  See  Sir  H.  It£wluiBan'B  Eaay,  p. 
196. 

'  rbid.  p.  *B7.  A  T»«t  number  of  in- 
tcribed  alkba  bave  been  brought  from 
this  edifice.  It  wm  origiiullf  erected 
\ij  Auhur-iiir-peL 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Colfth 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Beltia  or  to 
Ilhtsr,  ea  tlie  epiUieU  lued  would  apply 
to  stthar  goddeee. 


*  Herodotiu,  io  two  places  (i.  131  and 
199),  gives  UjUtta  aa  the  Aiiyrian 
name  of  the  goddeet^  while  HeBjchiuH 
calls  Belthw  (BTiXfiiit)  the  Babylojoan 
Juno  or  Venus,  and  Abydeaus  makoa 
Nebuchadnezzar  speak,  of  "  Queen  Bal- 
tia  "  (^  ^offtXfio  B^XTtr,  Fr.  B).  Kioolw 
of  Damascus,  however,  gives  MolU  aa 
the  Bahyloman  term  {Pr.  Hit.  Or.  ToL 
iii  p.  361,  note  10).  The  fact  seema  to 
be  tiiat  Mulita  was  Haautlc-Cbaldnao, 
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THE  SECOND  HOyABCHT. 


SIN  or  THE  MOON. 

Sin,  the  Moon-god,  ranked  uext  to  Beltis  in  Assyiian  mytho- 
logy, and  his  place  is  thus  either  fifth  or  sixth  in  the  full  liata, 
according  as  Beltia  is,  or  is  not,  inserted.  Hia  worship  in  the 
time  of  the  early  empire  appears  from  the  invocation  of  Tiglath- 
Fileser  I.,  where  he  occurs  in  the  third  place,  between  Bel  and 
Shamas.*  His  emblem,  the  crescent,  was  worn  by  Asshur-izir- 
pal,'  and  is  found  wherever  divine  symbols  are 
inscribed  over  their  effigies  by  the  Assyrian 
kings.  There  is  no  sign  which  is  more  frequent 
on  the  cylinder-seals,  whether  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian,'  and  it  would  thus  seem  that  Sin  was 
among  the  most  popular  of  Assyria's  deities. 
ThsMooa-god  1^1^  name  occurs  sometimes,  though  not  so 
(from  a  cylinder),  frequently  as  some  others,  in  the  appellations 
of  important  person^es,  as  e.  ^.  in  that  of  Sennacherib,  which 
is  explained  to  mean  "  Sin  multiplies  brethren."  Saigon,  who 
thus  named  one  of  his  sons,  appears  to  have  been  specially 
attached  to  the  worship  of  Sin,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
Shamas,  he  built  a  temple  at  Khorsahad,*  and  to  whom  he 
assigned  the  second  place  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  his  city.'' 
The  Assyrian  monarchs  appear  to  have  had  a  curious  belief 
in  the  special  antiquity  of  the  Moon-god.  "When  they  wished 
to  mark  a  very  remote  period,  they  used  the  expression  "  from 
the  origin  of  the  god  Sin." ''  This  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  connection  of  Assyria  with  Babylonia,  where  the  earliest 
capital,  Ur,  was  under  the  Moon-god's  protection,  and  the  most 
primeval  temple  was  dedicated  to  his  honour.** 


BJta  Semitic-Aasymo.  Hulita  was, 
however,  known  to  the  ABsyriane,  who 
derived  their  religion  from  the  loutJiem 
country,  and  Bilta  wui  adopted  by  the 
(later)  Babyloniana,  who  were  Semitized 
from  AgByria. 

*  /tumptfon,  tc,  p.  18. 

*  Layaid,  Mmtummti,  Ist  Series,  PL 


2S. 


The  form  !■  always  a  creaMmt,  witli 
s  rapreaented  is  ToL  L  p.  I2S : 
howsTer,  the  god  hiinaelt  ia 


represented  aa  LBBuing  from  the  cnacent, 
aa  in  the  above  woodcut, 

■  Oppert,  Expiditum  irvntifiqm,  v<d. 
ii  p.  830.  "  Ibid,  p,  348. 

SargOD  ipeoks  of  the  Cypriaua  U 
"  a  naUon  of  whom  from  the  remotest 
times,  from  tht  origin  of  the  Ood  Sin,  Um 
kin^  my  fathers,  who  ruled  over  As- 
^na  and  Babylonia,  had  never  faeurd 
mention."  (See  Sir  H.  Bawlinsou's 
Euay.  p.  507.) 

»  See  vol,  L  pp.  125,  128. 
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Cbaf.  vUL  SHAHA&  1/ 

Only  two  temples  ore  knovn  to  have  he&n  erected  to  Sia 
in  Assyria.  One  is  that  already  mentioned  aa  dedicated  by 
Saigon  at  Bit^Sar^na  (Khorsabad)  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  in 
conjunctioo.  The  other  was  at  Calah,  and  in  that  Sin  had  no 
assocjate. 


Shamas,  the  San-god,  though  in  rank  inferior  to  Sin,  seems 
to  have  been  a  still  more  favourite  and  more  universal  object  of 
worship.  From  many  paasagea  wo  should  have  gathered  that 
he  was  second  only  to  Asshur  in  the  estimation  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  who  sometimes  actually  place  him  above  Bel  in  their 
lists."  His  emblem,  the  four-rayed  orb,  is  worn  by  the  king 
upon  his  neck,"  and  seen  more  commonly  than  almost  any 
other  upon  the  cylinder-seaU.  It  is  even  in  some  instances 
united  with  that  of  Asshur,  the  central  circle  of  Asshur's 
emblem  being  marked  by  the  fourfold  rays  of  Shamas." 

The  worship  of  Shamas  was  ancient  in  Assyria.  Tiglath- 
Fileser  I.  not  only  names  him  in  his  invocation,  but  represents 
himself  as  ruling  especially  under  his  auspices."  Asshur- 
izir-pal  mentions  Asshur  and  Shamas  as  the  tutelary  deities 
imder  whose  influence  he  carried  on  his  various  wars.^^  His 
eon,  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  assigns  to  Shamas  his  proper  place 
among  the  gods  whose  favour  he  invokes  at  the  commencement 
of  his  long  Inscription,'^  The  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire  were 
even  more  devoted  to  him  than  their  predecessors.  Sargon 
dedicated  to  him  the  north  gate  of  his  city,  in  conjunction  with 
Vul,  the  god  of  the  air,  built  a  temple  to  him  at  Khorsabad  in 
conjunction  with  Sin,  and  assigned  him  the  third  place  among 
the  tutelary  deities  of  his  new  town."     Sennacherib  and  Esar- 


"  At.  Sac.  Journal,  toL  lix.  p.  183 ; 

Amfrian  TtxU,  p.  16. 

"  Idytuij,  JtonamenU,  l*t  Serica,  FL       uui. 
63 :  Zod  Series,  PL  4.  "  Dublin  Univ.  Hag.  for  Oct  1853, 

»  Sm  tdL  i.  p.   399,  ODd  compare      p.  420. 
lAfard,  MonammU,  l«t  S«riae,  PL  6,  "  Oppert,  E:^pielHMn,  i^,  pp.  330 

where  tJie  represeiiUtiDD  ii  more  t».       S44. 
eazaXelj  gireu. 
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haddon  tuention  his  name  next  to  Asshur's  in  passages  where 
they  enumerate  the  gods  whom  they  regard  as  their  cliief 
protectors. 

Excepting  at  Ehorsabad,  where  he  had  a  temple  (as  above 
mentioned)  in  conjunction  with  Sin,  Shamas  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  special  buildings  dedicated 
)  to  his  honour,'     His  images  are,  however, 

often  noticed  in  the  lists  of  idols,  and  it  is 

Emblems  of  the  8un  and  probable  therefore  that  he  received  worship 
moon  (from  GylmJersj,    ^^  "^ 

in  temples  dedicated  to  other  deities.  His 
emblem  is  generally  found  conjoined  with  that  of  the  moon, 
the  two  being  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  one  directly  under  the 
other. 


This  god,  whose  name  is  still  so  uncertain,'  was  known  in 
Assyria  from  times  anterior  to  the  independence,  a  temple 
having  been  raised  in  his  sole  honour  at^Asshur,'  the  original 
Assyrian  capital,  by  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  the  Chaldsean  king 
Ismi-Dagon,  besides  the  temple  (already  mentioned)*  which 
the  same  monarch  dedicated  to  him  in  conjunction  with  Ann. 
These  buildings  having  fallen  to  ruin  by  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.,  were  by  him  rebuilt  from  their  base ;  and  Vu^  who 
was  worshipped  in  both,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  that 
monarch  as  one  of  his  special  "guardian  deities."'  In  the 
Black-Obelisk  invocation  Yul  holds  the  place  intermediate 
between  Sin  and  Shamas,  and  on  the  same  monument  is 
recorded  the  fact  that  the  king  who  erected  it  held,  on  one 
occasion,  a  festival  to  Vul  in  conjunction  with  Asshur.'  Saigon 
names  Vul  in  the  fourth  place  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  his 


'  See  Sir  H.  RuwliDBon'B  Btiay,  p. 


*  Inta-ipliou  of  Tiylaih-Paaer  7,  p, 
CS. 

'  Supra,  p.  10. 

*  See  lancripiion,  Ac.,  p.  80,  where 
Vul  ia  called  "my  guardiim  God." 
Ninip,  howeTer,  occuib  more  frequentif 


in  that  chivncter.    (See  below,  p.  21.) 

*  Z'uWmt'nlf.J/ajnriMforOut.lSSS, 
p.  126.  Vul  is  often  joined  with  Asshur 
in  invocatioDB,  more  especially  where 
a  cur^  is  invoked  on  those  who  injure 
the  myol  inscriptions,  (fiee  the  TiglMh- 
Pi/tirr  Iiurriplioa,  p.  72,  nod  compare 
the  still  earlier  inscription  on  Tiglathi- 
Nin'B  Biguet-seaJ,  infra,  ch.  ix.) 
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ciif ,'  and  dedicates  to  him  the  north  gate  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sun-god,  Shamas.^  Sennacherib  speaks  of  hurling  thunder 
on  his  enemies  like  Vul,'  and  other  kings  use  similar  expres- 
sions.*' The  term  Vul  was  frequently  employed  as  an  element 
in  royal  and  other  names  ;^*  and  the  emblem  which  seems  to 
have  symboKsed  him — the  double  or  triple  bolt** — appears  con- 
stantly among  those  worn  by  the  kings,"  and  engraved  above 
their  heads  on  the  rock-tablets.** 

Vul  hadatempleatCalah"  besides  the  two  temples  in  which 
he  received  worship  at  Asshur.  It  was  dedicated  to  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  goddess  Shala,  who  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  his  wife. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  we  can  recognise  any  repre- 
sentations of  Vul  in  the  Assyrian  remains.  Perhaps  the  figure 
with  four  wings  and  a  homed  cap,'*  who  wields 
a  thunderbolt  in  either  hand,  and  attacks  there- 
with the  monster,  half  lion,  half  eagle,  which  is 
known  to  us  from  the  Nimrod  sculptures,  may 
be  intended  for  this  deity.  If  so,  it  will  be  rea- 
8onal}le  also  to  recognise  him  in  the  figure  with 
uplifted  foot,  sometimes  perched  upon  an  ox, 
and  bearing,  like  the  other,  one  or  two  thunder- 
bolts, which  occasionally  occurs  upon  the  cylin- 
ders.*' It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the 
former  of  these  figures  is  not  one  of  the  many 
different  representatioua  of  Nin,  the  Assyrian 
Hercules ;  and,  should  that  prove  the  true  ex- 
plaoation  in  the  one  case,  no  veiy  great  confi- 
dence could  be  felt  in  the  suggested  identification  in  the  other. 


The  god  of  the  at- 
mosphere (from 
ft  cjliDder). 


'  Oppert,  Siqiidition  idtntifiqtit,  Tol. 


"  They  "rush  on  the  enemj  like  the 
whirlirind  of  Vul,"  Or  "  sweep  a  country 
as  with  the  whirlwind  of  Vul. "  Vul  ia 
"  he  who  csUBes  the  temp«Et  to  m^» 
over  hostile  knds,"  in  the  T^latb-Pi- 
leser  inscriptioD. 

"  As  in  Vul'Iusb,  Shamas-Tul,  Ac. 
VOL.  IL 


Id  the  AMyrian  Canon  ten  of  the  Bpo- 
nyma  have  DUues  in  which  Vul  is  an 
element. 

"  Supra,  vol.  L  p.  130. 

'*  Supra,  vol.  i  p.  i89. 

"  As  at  BarinD  (L^yaid,  Ifintneh  and 
Baijrfon,  p.  211). 

'*  Sir  U.  Rawlinsoa,  Etiay,  p.  500. 
Layard,   M(nunm7iti,   Had    Series, 
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Quia,  the  Sun-goddesB,  does  not  occupy  a  very  high  position 
among  the  deities  of  Aiisyria.  Her  emblem,  indeed,  the  eight- 
rayed  disk,  ia  borae,  together  with  her  husband's,  by  tlie 
Assyrian  monarchs,"  and  is  inscribed  on  the  rock-tablets,  on 
the  stones  recordiDg  benefactions,  and  on  the  cylinder-seals, 
with  remarkable  frequeacy.  But  her  name  occurs  rarely  in 
the  inscriptions,  and,  where  it  is  found,  appears  Low  down 
in  the  lists.  In  the  Black-Obelisk  invocation,  out  of  thirteen 
deities  named,  she  is  the  twelfth."  Elsewhere  she  scarcely 
appears,  unless  in  inscriptions  of  a  purely  religious  character. 
Perhaps  she  was  commonly  regarded  as  so  much  one  with  her 
husband  that  a  separate  and  distinct  mention  of  her  seemed 
not  to  be  requisite. 

Quia  is  known  to  have  had  at  least  two  temples  in  Assyria. 
One  of  these  was  at  Asshur,  where  she  was  worshipped  in 
combination  with  ten  other  deities,  of  whom  one  only,  Ishtar, 
was  of  high  rank.**  The  other  was  at  Calah,  where  her  husband 
had  also  a  temple.^  She  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Bilat- 
Ui,  "  the  mistress  of  the  gods,"  to  whom  Sargon  dedicated  one 
of  his  gates  in  conjunction  with  Hoa." 


Among  the  gods  of  the  second  order,  there  is  none  whom  the 
Assyrians  worshipped  with  more  devotion  than  Nin  or  Ninip. 
In  traditions  which  are  probably  ancient,  the  race  of  their 
kings  was  derived  from  him,'  and  after  him  was  called  the 
mighty  city  which  ultimately  became  their  capital.  As  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  the  name  of  Nin  was  used  as  an 
element  in  royal  appellations ;  *  and  the  first  king  who  ha^j  left 


"  LayBnl,  WonumrnU,  Irt  Seriea,  PL 
82  (  2ud  Series,  PL  *. 

"  DMin  Unit.  Mag.  p.  *20. 

'  Sir  U.  Kawlimon'B  Eitay,  p.  604, 

"  iW.  L  i.  0. 

"  Ibid.  y.  494  ;  and  on  tbs  preEumed 
identifiaktion  of   QuU  with  BUat-Ili, 


see  pp.  603,  504. 

'  The  Nidus  of  the  Qreeka  chd  be  ao 
other  thiiii  the  Nin  or  Ninip  u[  the 
InBcriptioHB.  Herodotus  prubiilily  (i,  7), 
Ctenna  cerUinly  (Diud.  Sic,  JL  I-*J1), 
derived  the  kings  of  the  Upp«-  Dfuacty 
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US  an  historical  inscription  regarded  himself  as  being  in  an 
espedal  way  under  Nin's  guardianship.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  is 
"  the  illustrious  prince  whom  Asshur  and  Nin  have  exalted  to 
the  utmost  wishes  of  his  heart"*  He  speaks  of  Nin  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Asshur,  as  his  "guardian 
deity."*  Nin  and  Nergal  make  hia  weapons  shaip  for  him, 
and  under  Nin's  auspices  the  fiercest  beasts  of  the  field  &U 
beneath  them.'  Asshur-izir-pal  built  him  a  magnificent  temple 
at  Nimrad  (Calah).'  Shamas-Yul,  the  grandson  of  this  king, 
dedicated  to  him  the  obelisk  which  he  set  up  at  that  place  in 
commemoration  of  his  victories.'  Sargon  placed  his  newly- 
built  aty  in  part  under  his  protection,*  and  specially  invoked 
him  to  guard  his  magnificent  palace.*  The  ornamentation  of 
that  edifice  indicated  in  a  very  striking  way  the  reverence 
of  the  builder  for  this  god,  whose  symbol,  the  winged  bull," 
guarded  all  its  main  gateways,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
actually  represented  by  the  figure  strangling  a  lion,  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  Hareem  portal  facing  the  great  court."  Nor 
did  Sargon  regard  Nin  as  his  protector  only  in  peace.  He 
ascribed  to  his  influence  the  successful  issue  of  his  wars ;  and  it 
is  probably  to  indicate  the  belief  which  he  entertained  on  this 
point  that  he  occasionally  placed  Nin's  emblems  cm  the  sculp- 
tures representing  his  expeditions.*'  Sennacherib,  the  son  and 
BQCceBBor  of  Sargon,  appears  to  have  bad  much  the  same 
feelings  towards  Nin  as  his  father,  since  in  his  buildings  he 
gave  the  same  prominence  to  the  winged  bull  and  to  tiie  figure 
strangling  the  lion ;  placing  the  former  at  almost  all  his  door- 
ways, and  giving  the  latter  a  conspicuous  position  on  tJlie  grand 


•  Interiptiom,  p.  flft 

•  Ibid  pp.  fi*-66, 

•  Thu  u  the  edifioe  deecribed  by  Mr. 
Layird  (tfiaaiA  and  Sa&yion,  pp.  1^3- 
I2»  and  S48-357). 

'  Sir  H.  Bawliiuon  in  tJie  author'! 
"  ".   L  pp.   612,  E13,  2nd 


*  Oppert,  Expiditum  laat^fique,  toL 
'±  p  S44. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  383,  334. 
"  Supn,  voL  i  p.  138, 


"  Ses  the  woodcut,  ToL  L  p^  238.  For 
rnpcMwmtatiom  of  the  many  modi&ca- 
tiona  which  Uiii  figure  underwent,  see 
Horn.  P.  Lajard'i  work,  OulU  di  MUhra, 
PIb.  Iniv.  to  di. ;  and  on  the  general 
■ubject  of  the  Aasyriui  Herculea,  aee 
M.  Raou!  Rochette's  memoir  in  the 
Mtnoint  dt  rjuititut,  voL  ivii. 

"  Botta,  MonumttU,  Pla.  32  to  84. 
The  emblems  giien  ore,  1,  Uie  winged 
bull  (PL  33) ;  2,  the  winged  bull  with  a 
human  head  (PL  32)  ;  and  3,  the  human- 
headed  Mi  [PLa.  32  and  34). 
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CBiP.  Till. 


facade  of  his  cMef  palace.*'  Esarlwddon  relates  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  worship  of  Nin,  setting  up  his  emblem  over  hb 
own  i-oyal  effigy,  together  with  those  of  Assbur,  Sliamas,  Bel, 
and  Islitar,'* 

It  ap|>ear3  at  first  eight  aa  if,  notwithstanding  the  general 
prominency  of  Nin  in  the  Assyrian  religious  system,  there  was 
one  respect  in  which  he  stood  below  a  considerable  number  of 
the  gods.  We  seldom  find  his  name  used  openly  as  an  element 
in  the  royal  appellations.  In  the  list  of  kings  three  only  will 
bo  found  with  names  into  which  the  term  Nin  enters."  But 
there  is  I'eason  to  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  this  god,  it  was 
usual  to  speak  of  him  under  a  periphrasis;"  and  this  peri- 
l>hrasis  entei-ed  into  names  in  lieu  of  the  god's  proper  designa- 
tion. Five  kings  (if  this  be  admitted)  may  be  regarded  a^ 
named  afler  him,  which  is  as  lai^  a  number  as  we  find  named 
after  any  god  but  Vul  and  Asshur. 

■Rie  principal  temples  known  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Nin 
in  Assyria  were  at  Catah,  the  modem  Nimnid.  There  the  vast 
structure  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  great  mound,  in- 
cluding the  pyramidical  eminence  which  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  ruins,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
Nin  by  Assbuivizir-paJ,  the  builder  of  the  North-West  Palace. 
We  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  building  represente  the 
"busts  Nini  "  of  the  classical  writers,  the  place  where  Ninus 
(Nin  or  Nin-ip),  who  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  hero- 
founder  of  the  nation,  was  interred  and  specially  worshipped. 
Nin  had  also  a  second  temple  in  this  town,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Bit-kunt  (or  Eeth-kura),  as  the  other  one  did  of  BH-ziva  (or 
Beth-zira)."  It  seems  to  have  been  from  the  fane  of  Beth-zira 
that  Nin  had  the  title  Pal-sira,  which  forms  a  substitute  for 
Nin,  as  ^ready  noticed,'^  in  one  of  the  royal  names. 


137. 


"  LAjwd,  Ninevth  and  Baigloa,  p. 


Kii 


Augrian  Textt,  p.  IS. 

Nin-pnla-zink  anil  the  two  TJglaOu- 
,     (S««  below,  cb.  U.) 
Nin  wra  culled   "PiU-kura"  and 
Pul-unt,"   "the  bod  of  Kun,"  uid  , 


"the  »on  of  Zini."  The  latter  title  i« 
tbnt  which  the  Jews  hnve  rej)re»eat«d 
by  the  Becond  element  in  T%liith-i*i7(»fr. 

"  Sir  H.  Rttwlinaon  in  tie  author'* 
Nentdotiu,  vuL  L  pp.  612,  513,  2nd 
edition, 

"  See  above,  note  ". 
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Host  of  the  early  kings  of  Assyria  mention  Merodach  in  their 
opening  invocations,  and  ye  sometimes  find  an  allusion  in  their 
inscriptions,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  viewed  as  a  god 
of  great  power."  But  he  is  decidedly  not  a  favourite  olgect  of 
worship  in  Assyria  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Vul- 
lush  III.  indeed  clums  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Assyrian  Fantheon ;™  and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  Babylonian  expeditions  of  this  monarch 
fiimished  the  impulse  which  led  tq  amodi£cation  in  this  respect 
of  the  Assyrian  religious  system.  The  later  kings,  Sargon  and 
his  successors,  m^ntain  the  worship  introduced  by  Vul-lash. 
Sargon  habitually  regards  his  power  aa  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  combined  favour  of  Merodach  and  Asshor,^  while  Esarhaddun 
sculptures  Merodach's  emblem,  together  with  that  of  Aiishur, 
over  the  images  of  foreign  gods  brought  to  him  by  a  suppliant 
priuce.''  No  temple  to  Merodach  is,  however,  known  to  have 
existed  in  Assyria,  even  under  the  later  kings.  His  name, 
however,  was  not  infrequently  used  as  an  element  in  the  appel- 
lations of  Assyrians.** 


NERGAl. 

Among  the  niii>or,  gpds,  Nergal  is  900  whom  the  Assyrians 
seem  to  have  r^a^ed  with  extraordinary  reverence.  He  was 
the  divine  ancestoi;  irpja  whom  the  monarchs  loved  to  boast 
that  they  derived  their  descent^the  hne  being  traceable, 
according  to  Sargt^ff,  through  three  hundred  and  fifty  genera- 
tions,^     They  symbolised  him  by  the  winged  lion  with  a  human 


>*  The  BInck-Obeliak  king  nyi  id 
one  place  thnt  "  the  fear  of  Amhur 
ukd  Herodnch "  fell  upon  hia  enemicB. 
(OhMib  Vnh.  May.  for  Oct.  1853,  p. 
*M.> 

•  See  Sir  H.  EawUnaon'B  Euay,  p. 


516,1 


"  Oppert,  Expi^ian  *cient\fyae,  toI. 
337. 
Attj/riaa  TcxU,  p.  IS, 


'  Harodnoh,  Uiough  im  element  in 
■o  moDf  Dnmea  of  BabyliDinn  kinga,  u 
no  pnrt  of  tlie  name  of  niiy  Asajriaa 
monarch.  lu  U.  Oppert'i  list  of  Epo- 
uyms,  however,  out  u[  nboiit  210  nnuies, 
twelve  are  compouuilul  v.-itli  MerodHth. 

'  See  Sir  H.  ftnivliiiKJu'B  Eaay  in  the 
■iithnr'a  Hcrodolut,  voL  L  p.  SIS,  2ud 
eilitiuii. 
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bead,*  or  possibly  sometimes  by  the  mere  natural  Hon ;'  and  it 
was  to  mark  their  confident  dependence  on  bis  protection  that 
tliey  made  his  emblems  so  conspicuous  in  their  palaces.  Nin 
and  Net^al — the  gods  of  war  and  hunting,  the  occupations  in 
which  the  Assyrian  monarcbs  passed  their  lives — were  tutelary 
divinities  of  the  race,  the  life,  and  the  homes  of  the  kings, 
who  associate  the  two  equally  in  their  inscriptions  and  (heir 
sculptures. 

Norgal,  though  thus  honoured  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
his  name  and  erection  of  his  emblem,  did  not  (so  far  as  appears) 
often  receive  the  tribute  of  a  temple.  Sennacherib  dedicated 
one  to  him  at  Tarbisi  (now  Sherif-khan),  near  Khorsabad  ;*  and 
he  may  have  had  another  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  resident  gods."*  But  generally 
it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrians  were  content  to  pay  him 
honour  in  other  ways'  without  constructing  special  buildings 
devoted  exclusively  to  his  worship. 


Ishtar  was  very  generally  worshipped  by  the  Assyrian 
nionarchs,  who  called  her  "  their  lady,"  and  sometimes  in  their 
iLivocations  coupled  her  with  the  supreme  god  Aashur,^  She 
bad  a  very  ancient  temple  at  Asshur,  the  primeval  capital, 
which  Tiglath-Fileser  I.  repsired  and  beautified.*  Asshur- 
i^r-pal  built  her  a  second  temple  at  Nineveh,*  and  she  had  a 
third  at  Arbela,  which  Assbur-bani-pal  states  that  be  restored." 


•  Supra,  »ol.  L  pp.  188-138, 

•  The  natural  lian  is  more  elt«iudve1; 
lued  as  on  orchltectuntl  form  by  the 
Aaiymni  than  tbe  winged  lion.  It 
occuni  Dot  onlf  in  central  Aesyria,  as  at 
Nimrud  (Lajrard's  iVin.  and  Bab.  p.  359), 
but  also  ia  the  remoter  proviucea,  u  nt 
Arbui  (Lnvard,  p.  S7S)  and  Seruj 
(Cheeney,  buplirata  Sij>tdUion,  vol.  L 
p.  114  ;  aupra,  vol.  i.  p.  197). 

'  Sob  Sir  H,  Bawlinaon's  Sum,  p. 
G20. 

•  Ibid.  p.  61S,  not*  '.  Ia  not  the 
Bmaller  tempfe,  v.itb  the  Lion  entrance, 
at   the   north-weatem   comer  of   the 


Himnid  mound,  a  temple  of  Nergal,  as 
tiie  larger  one  ia  of  Ninjp  f 

•  Nergal  was  not,  howerar,  often 
chosen  to  furnish  aa  element  of  a  duu& 
By  no  Assyrian  soicreign  was  he  thus 
honoured.  Inthecweof  the  Eponynu, 
oul;  about  one  out  of  thirty  has  a  name 
compounded  with  NergaL 

'  See  the  Inecription  of  Sennacherib 
in  the  Atiatie  Soditi/i  Journal,  toL  xii. 
p.  170. 

'  Interijilion  of  Ti^ath-PiUier  /,  pp. 
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Sai^n  placed  under  her  protection,  conjointly  with  Ann,  the 
veetem  gate  of  his  city ;  and  his  son,  Sennacherib,  seems  to 
have  viewed  Aashur  and  Ishtar  as  the  special  guardianti  of  his 
progeny."  Asshur-hani-pal,  the  great  hunting  king,  was  a 
devotee  of  the  goddess,  whom  he  regarded  as  presiding  over 
his  special  diversion,  the  chase. 

What  is  most  retoarkahle  in  the  Assjnian  worship  of  Ishtar 
is  the  local  character  assigned  to  her.  The  Ishtar  of  Nineveh 
is  distinguished  from  the  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  and  both  from  the 
Ishtar  of  Babylon,  separate  addressee  being  made  to  them  in 
one  and  the  same  invocation."  It  would  appear  that  in  this 
case  there  was,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other,  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  divinity  with  her  idols,  from  which  resulted  the  mul- 
tiphcation  of  one  goddess  into  many. 

The  name  of  Ishtar  appears  to  have  been  rarely  used  in 
Assyria  in  royal  or  other  appellations.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  &ct,  wliich  is  the  more  remarkable,  ranee  in  Phoenicia 
Astarte,  which  corresponds  closely  to  Ishtar,  is  found  repeatedly 
as  an  element  in  the  royal  titles.^* 


NEBO. 
Nebo  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  god  by  the 
Assjiians  from  very  ancient  times,  for  bis  name  occurs  as  an 
element  in  a  royal  appellation  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century 
RC,"  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very  Uttle  worshipped 
till  the  time  of  Yul-lush  IIL,  who  first  brought  him  prominently 
forward  in  the  Fantheon  of  Assyria  after  an  expedition  which 
he  conducted  into  Babylonia,  where  Nebo  had  always  been  in 
high  fiivour.     Vul-lush  set  up  two  statues  to  Nebo  at  Calah," 


"  Semucherib  Bpeaks  of  AuhuT  uid 
lahtiir  aa  about  to  "  call  the  king*  his 
BOOM  to  their  (OTBreignty  over  Aa^ria," 
and  beg*  Afshur  and  iBhtar  to  "  hear 
theirprayeca."  {Jaumal  qfAtiatieScdity, 


L.. 


in  that  of  Baarhaddon  Muyrun 
Tadt,  p.  10)  and  ia  that  of  Sennacherib 
(Ai.  Soc.  Joanal,  ToL  lii  p.  IflS), 
Compej«  the  inscriptioa  on  the  slab 
brougbt  from  the  Kegub  tunneL 


"  Ai  in  the  namea  AatsxtuB,  Abdns- 
tartuH,  Dela;aatartuH,  and  Ueroetartua. 
(Henand.  Eph(«.  Fr&  1  and  2.)  In  M. 
Oppert'e  list  of  EpoiiTme,  only  five  out 
of  more  than  240  have  names  in  vliich 
Ishtar  is  im  element. 

"  See  below,  eh.  ii.  p.  dl. 

IB  represented  in  the 


Thetv 


nearly  as  possible,  facaiulilea. 
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Chap.  VIIL 


and  prob&bly  built  him  the  temple  there  vhich  was  known  as 
Bit-Saggil,  or  Beth-Saggil,  from  whence  the  god  derived  one 
of  hifl  appellations."  He  did  not  receive  much  honour  from 
Sargon ;  but  both  Senoacherib  and  Esarhaddon  held  him  in 
considerable  reverence,  the  latter  even  placing  him  above 
Merodach  in  an  important  invocation.^'  Asshur-bani-pal  also 
paid  him  considerable  respect,  mentioning  him  and  his  wife 
Warmita,  as  the  deities  under  whose  auspices  he  undertook 
certain  literary  labours." 

It  is  curious  that  Nebo,  though  he  may  thus  almost  be  called 
a  late  importation  into  Assyria,  became  under  t^e  Ziater  Dynasty 
(apparently)  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  gods.  In  the  latter 
portion  of  ihe  list  of  eponyms  obtained  from  the  celebrated 
"  Canon,"  we  find  Nebo  an  element  in  the  names  as  frequently 
aa  any  other  god  excepting  Asahur.  Regarding  this  as  a  test  of 
popularity  we  should  say  that  A^hur  held  the  first  plsce ;  but 
that  his  supremacy  was  closely  contested  by  Bel  and  Nebo,  who 
were  held  in  nearly  equal  repute,  both  being  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  deity. 

Besides  these  principal  gods,  the  Assyrians  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  a  vast  number  of  minor  divinities,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, some  few  only  appear  to  deserve  special  mention.  It  may 
be  noticed  in  the  first  place,  as  a  remarkable  feature  of  this 
people's  mythological  system,  that  each  important  god  was 
closely  associated  with  a  goddess,  who  is  commonly  called  his 
wife,  but  who  yet  does  not  take  rank  in  the  Pantheon  at  all  in 
accoTdance  with  the  dignity  of  her  husband.'  Some  of  these 
goddesses  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  Beltis,  the  feminine 
counterpart  of  Bel ;  Gula,  the  Sun-goddess,  the  wife  of  Shamas ; 
and  Ishtar,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  wife  of  Nebo.' 
To  the  same  class  belong  Sheniba,  the  wife  of  Asshur ;  Anata, 


>•  Nebo  was  caUfld  Pal-Bil-SaggO,  u 
Ninip  mui  called  Pal-zim  (supra,  p.  22; 
compani  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon'i  £>>ay,  p. 
524). 

"  jMyrioB  Textt,  p.  10, 

"  Sir  U.  R&wlinaoi],  Enay,  I.  «.  c 

'  See  Sir  H.  BAnliuson'e  Euay  in  the 


tathoi'a BerodoltitiVal.  i.  p.  iSi,  note'. 
While  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel,  and  Quia, 
the  wife  of  Shamits,  are  deitiee  of  high 
rank  and  importance,  She^ulu^  the  «nfe 
of  Aaahur,  and  Anutfi,  the  Trife  of  Aau, 
occupy  a  very  inaigiiificant  poaition. 
'  Supra,  pp.  16,  20,  and  2i. 
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or  Anuta,  the  'wife  of  Anu ;  Dav-Kjna,  the  wife  of  Hea  or  Hoa ; 
Shala,  the  wife  of  Vul  or  Iva;  Zir-bamt,tfae  wifeof  Merodach; 
and  Laz,  the  wife  of  NergoL  Nia,  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  and 
Sin,  the  Moon-god,  have  also  wives,  whose  proper  names  are 
unknown,  but  who  are  entitled  respectively  "  the  Queen  of  the 
Land  "  and  "  the  Great  Lady."*  Neho's  wife,  according  to  moat 
of  the  Inscriptions,  is  Wannita;  but  occasionally,  as  above 
remarked,*  this  name  is  replaced  by  that  of  Ishtar.  A  tabular 
view  of  ih&  gods  and  goddesses,  thus  far,  will  probably  be  found 
of  use  by  the  reader  towards  obtaining  a  clear  conception  of  the 
Assyrian  Pantheon : — 

Table  of  tha  Chief  Absthuh  Deitizb,  airanged  in  their  proper  order. 


0* 

Chiaf  BaH  of  Vontdp  Cf  mj). 

Anfaur 

Sfaenjlia. 

Anu    

Bel      

Hot    

Anuta      

Beltid      

DaV'Kina       

AMhur  (Kileh.Shergh«tV 
ABBhur,  QJah  (Nimrud). 
Anshur,  Calah. 

Bin      

Shunu        ... 
Vul     

"TheQrefttLiJy"       

Ouk        

Shilft       

Bit-Sarginft. 
Assbur,C«Wk. 

Nin     

Hebo 

"The  Queen  of  the"  Land"  ... 
Zir-Buiit. 

Ue 

Wumita(Iahtart) 

C&lah,  Nineveh. 

TarbiBi  (Sherif■Kh«l^ 

Calah. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  general  Assyrian  practice  to  unite 
together  in  the  same  worship,  under  the  same  roof,  the  female 
and  the  male  principle."  The  female  deities  had  infact,  for  the 
most  part,  an  unsubstantial  character ;  they  were  ordinarily  the 
mere  reflex  image  of  the  male,  and  consequently  could  not 
stand  alone,  but  required  the  support  of  the  stronger  sex  to  give 
them  something  of  substanceand  reality.  This  was  the  general 
rule ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  nob  without  certain  ex- 
ceptions.     Ishtar  appears  almost  always  as  an  independent  and 
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Dnattached  divinity ; '  while  Beltis  and  Quia  are  presented  to 
as  in  colours  as  strong  and  a  form  bs  distinct  as  their  husbands, 
Bel  and  Sbamaa.  Again,  there  are  minor  goddesses,  such  as 
Telita,  the  goddess  of  the  great  marshes  near  Babylon,'  who 
stand  alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  male.  The  minor  male 
divinities  are  also,  it  would  eeem,  very  generally  without  female 
counterparts." 

Of  these  minor  male  divinities  the  most  noticeable  are  Martu, 
a  son  of  Anu,  who  ia  called  "  the  minister  of  the  deep,"  and 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Erebus/  Sai^ana,  another 
son  of  Anu,  from  whom  Sargon  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
derived  bis  name;^  Idak,  god  of  the  Tigris;  Supulat,  lord  of 
the  Euphrates  ;*  and  II  or  Ra,  who  seems  to  be  the  Babylonian 
chief  god  transferred  to  Assyria,  and  there  placed  in  a  humble 
position.*  Besides  these,  cuneiform  scholars  recognise  in  the 
Inscriptions  some  scores  of  divine  names,  of  more  or  less  doubtful 
etymology,  some  of  which  are  thought  to  designate  distinct 
gods,  while  others  may  be  names  of  deities  known  familiarly 
to  us  under  a  diEFerent  appellation.*  Into  this  branch  of  the 
subject  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  in  the  present  work,  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  probable  that,  besides  gods,  the  Assyrians  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  genii,  some  of  whom  they  regarded 
as  powera  of  good,  others  as  powers  of  evil.  The  winged  figure 
wearing  the  homed  cap,  which  is  so  constantly  represented  aa 


'  It  ii  only  in  Babjlonis,  ind  even 
there  duritig  but  one  reign  (tliat  of 
Kebucluulnezzar),  that  lalilAr  appenre 
ae  the  wife  of  Nebo.  (3ee  aboTs,  voL  L 
p,  139.)  Ebewhere  she  is  aeparttt«  and 
Independetit,  attached  m  wife  to  no 
male  deit;,  though  not  unfrequantly 
conjoined  with  Aashur. 

'  Telita  is,  apparently,  tlie  goddeea 
mentioned  bj  Berosui  as  the  origioal  of 
the  Greek  9a\airaa.  (Fr.  1.)  The  in- 
scriptions of  SargoD  mention  a  city 
named  after  her,  which  waa  situated  on 
the  lower  Tigria.  Thia  ta  probably  tho 
OaMSa  of  Ptolemy  (lieojraph.  y.  20), 
which  he  places  near  the  mouth  of  the 


*  Hirtu,  howerer,  hal  a  wife,  who  ii 
called  "  the  lady  of  Tigganna "  (Sir 
H.  lUwIinaun's  Baas,  g  3,  iL,  note  *), 
and  Idak,  the  god  of  the  Tigris  (men- 
tioued  below],  has  a  wife,  Balat  Uuk 
(ibid,  g  4,  p.  526). 


488. 

•  Ibid.  p.  528. 

*  Tiglath-Pileaer  I,  repairs  a  tempt* 
Of  n  or  Ra  at  Aashur  about  ao.  1150. 
{Inicription,  pp.  66-58.)  Othens-iae  we 
scarcely  hoar  of  the  woiahip  of  Ra  out 
of  Babylonia. 

'  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  fswy,  p. 


B27. 
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attending  upon  the  monarch  when  he  ia  employed  in  any  sacred 
function/  would  seem  to  be  his  tutelary  genius — a  benignant 
spirit  who  watches  over  him,  and  protects  him  from  the  spirits 
of  darkness.  This  figure  commonly  bears  in  the  right  hand 
either  a  pomegranate  or  a  pine-cone,  while  the  left  is  either 
free  or  else  supports  a  sort  of  plaited  bag  or  basket  Where 
the  pine-cone  is  carried,  it  is  invariably  pointed  towards  the 
monarch,  as  if  it  were  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
protector  and  the  protected,  the  instrument  by  which  grace  and 


Winged  figure  in  homed  cap 

(Nimnid).  The  aacred  basket  (Khoraalmd). 

power  passed  from  the  genius  to  the  mortal  whom  he  had  under- 
taken to  guard.  Why  the  pine-cone  was  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conj  ecture.  Perhaps  it  had  originaUy 
become  a  sacred  emblem  merely  as  a  symbol  of  productiveness,* 
after  which  it  was  made  to  subserve  a  further  purpose,  without 
much  regard  to  its  old  symbolical  meaning. 
The  sacred  basket,  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  of  still  more 

5,  36 ;  Botta,  MoimiMm,  Pis.  27  and  28. 
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dubious  interpretation.   It  is  an  object  of  great  elegance,  always 
elaborately  and  sometimes  very  tastefully  ornamented.^     Pos- 
sibly it  may  represent  the  receptacle  in  which  the  divine  gifla 
are  stored,  and  from  which  they  can  be  taken  by  the  genius  at 
his  discretion,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  mortal  under  his  care. 
Another  good  genius  would  seem  to  be  represented  by  the 
hawk-headed  figure,  which  is  likewise  fotmd  in  att^idance  upon 
the  monarch,  attentively  watching  his 
proceedings.     This  figure  has   been 
called  that  of  a  god,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  Nisroch  of 
Holy  Scripture;*  but  the  only  ground 
for  such  an  identification  is  the  con- 
jectural derivation  of  Nisroch  from  a 
root  nier,  which  in  some  Semitic  lan- 
guages signifies  a  "hawk"  or  "falcon," 
As  nisr,  however,  has  not  been  found 
with  any  Buch  meaniEg  in  Assyrian, 
and  as  the  woid  "  Misroch  "  nowhere 
appears  in  the  Inscriptions,'  it  must 
be  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  real 
connection  between  the  hawk-headed  figure  and  thegod  in  whose 
temple  Sennacherib  was  assassinated.     The  various  readings  of 
the  Septuagint  version"  make  it  extremely  uncertain  what  was 
the  name  actually  written  in  the  original  Hebrew  text.  Nisroch, 
which  is  utteily  unlike  any  divine  name  hitherto  found  in  the 
Assyrian  records,  is  most  probably  a  corruption.    At  any  rate 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  identifying  the  god  mentioned, 
whatever  the  true  reading  of  his  name  may  be,  with  the  hawk- 


'  The  basket  IS  often  omameDted  with 
winged  figures  in  adoratioa  before  the 
Bacred  tree,  and  themselTee  holding 
baaketa.  (See  Layard,  JUontanaili,  First 
Series,  PIb.  34  and  SB.) 

•  Layard,  Nineveh  and  iU  Semaim, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  159. 

*  H.  Oppert,  it  is  true,  reads  a  certaJD 
monogram  as  "  Nisnik,"  and  recogaieea 


in  the  god  whom  it  deaiRnatea — Hea  or 
Hoa— the  Kiaroch  of  Holy  Scripture. 
But  sounder  scholars  regard  his  reading; 
as  a  vary  wild  and  rash  conjecture^ 

"  Id  Is.  xizvii.  38,  the  MS8.  giv« 
either  ^Affap^x  or  Naoofix-  In  2  Kjiiga 
xix.  37,  the  greater  part  of  the  HSa 
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headed  figure,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  atteudant  geniua 
lather  than  that  of  a  god,  and  which  waa  certainly  not  included 
among  the  main  deities  of  Assyria.** 

Repi-esentations  of  evil  genii  are  comparatively  infrequent; 
but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  r^;arding  as  either  an  evil 


Evil  genii  contending  (Kojunjik). 

genius,  or  a  representation  of  the  evil  principle,  themonster — half 
lion,  half  eagle — which  in  the  Nimnid  sculptures"  I'etreats  from 
the  attacks  of  a  god,  probably  Vul,*'who  assajlsbim  with  thunder- 
bolts.    Again,  in  the  case  of  certain  grotesque  statuettes  found 


"  The  deitiea  proper  are  not  repre- 
sented BS  in  attendance  on  tlie  monarch. 
Thia  is  on  office  too  low  fnr  them.  Oc- 
casionally, aa  in  the  eaae  of  Aaabur, 
they/iwm  keatm  guard  and  oasist  the 
king.     But  eren   this  ia  eiceptional. 


Ordinarily  thej  stand,  or  sit,  in  Bolemn 
state  to  receive  ufleringB  and  worahip. 

"  A  rein-esenlation  on  a  large  scale  id 
givea  by  Mr.  Layard,  MoaumenU,  2nd 
Series.  PI.  B. 

"  See  above,  page  19 
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at  Khorsabad,  one  of  which  is  engraved  in  the  6iBt  volame  of 
this  work,"  where  a  human  figure  has  the  head  of  a  lion  with 
the  ears  of  an  ass,  the  most  natural  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  an  evil  genius  b  intended.  lu  another  instance,  where  we 
Bee  two  monsters  with  heads  like  the  statuette  just  mentioned, 
placed  on  human  bodies,  the  legs  of  which  terminate  in  eagles' 
claws — both  of  tbemarmed  with  daggers  and  maces,  and  engaged 
in  a stni^le  with  one  another  " — we  seem  to  havea  symbolical 
representation  of  the  tendency  of  evil  to  turn  upon  itself,  and 
reduce  itself  to  feebleness  by  internal  quarrel  and  disorder."  A 
considerable  number  of  instances  occur  in  which  a  human  figure, 
with  the  bead  of  a  hawk  or  eagle,  threatens  a  winged  human- 
headed  lion — the  emblem  of  Nergal — with  a  strap  or  mace." 
In  these  we  may  have  a  spirit  of  evil  assailing  a  god,  or  possibly 
one  god  opposing  another — the  hawk-beaded  god  or  genius 
driving  Nergal  (i.  e.  War)  beyond  the  Assyrian  borders. 

If  we  pass  from  the  objects  to  the  mode  of  worship  in  Assyria, 
we  must  notice  at  the  outset  the  strongly  idolatrous  character  of 
the  religion.  Not  only  were  images  of  the  gods  worshipped  setup, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  every  temple  dedicated  to  their  honour, 
but  the  gods  were  sometimes  so  identified  with  their  images  as 
to  be  multiplied  in  popular  estimation  when  they  had  several 
famous  temples,  in  each  of  which  was  a  famous  image.  Thus 
we  hear  of  the  labtar  of  Arbela.  the  lahtar  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
Ishtor  of  Babylon,  and  find  these  goddesses  invoked  separately, 
as  distinct  divinities,  by  one  and  the  same  king  in  one  and  the 
same  Inscription."  In  othercases,  without  this  multiplication, 
we  observe  expressions  which  imply  a  similar  identification  of 
the  actual  god  with  the  mere  image.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  boasts 
that  he  has  set  Anu  and  Vul  (i.  e.  their  images)  up  in  their 
places."    He  identifies  repeatedly  the  images  which  he  carries 

"  Sapra,  toL  L  p.  312.  |  §  23. 

■>  See  the  iroodcut  od  the  precedbg  "  LaTard,  Sfammtnit,  let  Series,  PIb. 

page.     TblH  iceoe  nas  represeDted  in  1  45,  1 ;  48,  S  ;  49,  4  ;  compare  above, 

the  great  palace  at  Asehur-baiii-pal  at  I  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

Koyunjik.    The   sculpture   ii   in   the  1  "  Atiyrian  Texti,  p.  10  ;  Jov/nal  of 

Britieb  MuBeum.  At.  Society,  toI.  liz.  p.  163. 

H  This  tendency  ia  well  illustrated  by  I  "  Imeription,  pp.  ttfl  and  70. 

Plato  in  the  first  Book  of  his  Republic,  1 
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off  from  foreign  ooontries  with  the  gods  of  those  conntries.'  In 
a  similar  apirit  Sennacherib  asks,  by  the  mouth  of  Rabshakeh, 
"  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamatb  and  of  Arpad  I  Where  are  the 
gocU  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and  Ivah  7  " ' — and  again,  unable  to 
rise  to  the  conception  of  a  purely  spiritual  deity,  supposes  that, 
because  Hezekiah  has  destroyed  all  the  images  throughout 
Judsea,*  he  has  left  his  people  without  any  divine  protection.* 
The  carrying  off  of  the  idols  from  conquered  countries,  which 
we  find  universally  practised,  was  not  perhaps  intended  as  a 
mere  sign  of  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and  of  the  superiority 
of  his  gods  to  those  of  his  enemies :  it  was  probably  designed 
further  to  weaken  those  enemies  by  depriving  them  of  their 
celestial  protectors;  and  it  may  even  have  been  viewed  as 
sbrengthening  the  conqueror  by  multiplying  his  divine  guar- 
dians. It  was  certainly  nsnal  to  remove  the  images  in  a  reve- 
rential manner ;  *  and  it  was  the  custom  to  deposit  them  in  some 
of  the  principal  temples  of  Assyria.*  We  may  presume  that 
there  lay  at  the  root  of  this  practice  a  real  belief  in  the  super- 
natural power  of  the  inures  themselves,  and  a  notion  that,  with 
the  possession  of  the  images,  this  power  likewise  changed  sides 
and  passed  over  from  the  conquered  to  the  conquerors. 

Assyrian  idols  were  in  stone,  baked  clay,  or  metal.  Some 
images  of  Nebo  and  of  Ishtar  have  been  obtained  from  the 
rains.  Those  of  Xebo  are  standing  figures,  of  a  larger  mze 
than  the  human,  though  not  greatly  exceeding  it.  They  have 
been  much  injured  by  tjme,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
decidedly  on  their  original  workmanship ;  but,  jud^ngby  what 
appears,  it  woold  seem  to  have  been  of  a  ruder  and  coarser 
character  than  that  of  the  slabs  or  of  the  royal  statues.  The 
Kebo  images  ore  heavy,  formal,  inexpressive,  and  not  over  woU- 
pToporticoied ;  bat  thej  are  not  wanting  in  a  certain  quiet  dignity 
which  imprewes  the  beholder.^     They  are  unfortunately  dia- 


K  Mh  S8, 80,  iO, 
*  8  Eii^  xTm.  84.       Svmwcherib 


rnauK  to  WF — "  Wbara  ara  thdr  godi 

nnrt  {U,  Uieir  idob.1    Ara  tht?  not 

in  AMfrift  I "    Sm  sbora,  vol.  1. 


•    Ifaid-TBT.  28. 

'  See  the  nriou*  i«{ve*eiit«tMai  of 
TOI-  XL 


Uie  lemoTt]  of  godi  In  Hr.  lA7*rd'i 
works.  {MimtimtnU,  1st,  Serica,  PI*.  OS 
ud  S7  A 1  Sod  Seriea,  PI.  GO  ;  Ninntk 
and  it*  remaint,  ToL  iL  opposite  p. 
iSl.) 

•  Ifueriptim<^TiglaA-PatterI.,m- 
80  and  10. 

'  Beet)ieM»pn»nntali<Mi,TeLLp.m. 
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figured,  like  bo  many  of  the  lions  and  bulls,  by  several  lines  of 
cuneiform  writing  inscribed  round  their  bodies ;  but  this  artistic 
defect  is  pardoned  by  the  aBtiquarian,  who  learns  from  the 
inscribed  lines  the  fact  that  the  statues  represent  Nebo,  and  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  their  dedication. 

Clay  idols  are  very  frequent.  They  are  generally  in  a  good 
material,  and  ai-e  of  various  sizes,  yet  never  approaching  to  the 
full  statui-e  of  humanity.  Generally  they  are  mere  statuettes, 
less  than  a  foot  in  height.  Specimens  have  been  selected  for 
representation  in  the  preceding  volume,  from  which  a  general 
idea  of  their  character  is  obtainable.^  They  are,  like  the  stone 
idols,  formal  and  inexpressive  in  style,  while  they  are  even 
ruder  and  coarser  than  those  figures  in  workmanship.  We  must 
regard  them  as  intended  chiefly  for  private  use  among  the  mass 
of  the  population,*  while  we  must  view  the  stone  idols  as  the 
objects  of  public  worship  in  the  shrines  and  temples. 

Idols  in  metal  have  not  hitherto  appeared  among  the  objects 
recovered  from  the  Assyrian  cities.  We  may  conclude,  however, 
from  the  passage  of  Nahum  prefixed  to  this  chapter,^*  as  well  as 
from  general  probabUity,  that  they  were  known  and  used  by  the 
AssjTianB,  who  seem  to  have  even  admitted  them — no  less  than 
stone  statues — into  their  temples.  The  ordinaiy  metal  psed 
was  no  doubt  bronze ;  but  in  Assyria,  as  in  Babylonia,"  silver, 
and  perhaps  in  some  few  instances  gold,  may  have  been  em- 
ployed for  idols,  in  cases  where  they  were  intended  as  proofs 
to  the  world  at  large  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  a 
monarch. 

The  Assyrians  worshipped  their  gods  chiefly  with  sacrifices 
and  offerings.  Tiglath-Fileser  I.  relates  that  he  offered  sacrifice 
to  Anu  and  Yul  on  completing  the  repairs  of  their  temple." 


•  See  vol.  L  pp.  140,  SH,  and  S42. 

*  Clay  idoU  were  aUo  deposited  in 
hnlee  below  the  pavement  of  palaces, 
which  (it  may  be  suppoeed)  were  thua 
placed  under  their  protection.  (See  H. 
Botta'a  MoruimerU  dt  Ninim,  toL  t.  p. 
41.) 

"  NahomL  U:  "And  the  Lord  bath 


(Nineveh),  that  no  more  at  thy  name  be 
•own  :  out  of  the  house  ot  thy  gods  will 
I  cut  off  the  graven,  image  and  Ihe 
meUeit  image." 

"  Dan.  ui.  1 ;  Herod,  i.  188  ;  Diod, 
Sic.  iL  9,  Ac.  Compare  Sir  H.  Bawlia- 
Bon'a  Euay  in  the  author's  Htrodotiu, 
vol.  L  p.  617,  note  ', 

"  Innriftiim,  pp.  SS-70. 
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Assbur-izir-pal  saya  tiiat  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods  after  em'bark- 
ing  on  the  Mediterranean."  Vul-lush  IV.  sacrificed  to  Bel- 
Merodach,  Nebo,  and  Nergal,  in  their  respective  high  seats 
at  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha.**  Sennacherib  offered  sacri- 
fices to  Hoa  on  the  sea-shore  after  an  expedition  in  the  Persian 
Gulf."  Esarliaddon  "slew  great 
and  costly  sacrifices  "  at  Nineveh 
upon  completing  his  great  palace 
in  that  capital'*  Sacrifice  was 
clearly  regarded  as  a  duty  by  the 
kings  generally,  and  was  the  ordi- 
nary mode  by  which  they  propi- 
tiated the  favour  of  the  national 
deities. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of 
sacrifice  we  have  only  a  small 
amount  of  infonnatioa,  derived 
from  a  very  few  bas-reliefs.  These 
unite  in  representing  the  bull  as 
tiie  spetnal  sacrificial  animaL"  In 
one"  we  mmply  see  a  bull  brought 
up  to  a  temple  by  the  king ;  but  in 
another,"  which  is  more  elaborate, 
we  seem  to  have  the  whole  of  a  sa- 
crificial scene  fwrly,  if  not  exactly. 


"  AM^rian  TaU,  p.  21 
"  Sir  H.  Rwrliiuon'i  ' 

"  Ibid.  p.  *95.     »  A  . 

"  That  sheep  and  gosta  were  kIbo  lued  for 
HcdGoe  we  leun  from  the  uucripttons.  (Ai- 
tj/ritm  Ttxt*,  pp.  S,  i.)  There  la  one  repre- 
aentation  of  a  ram,  or  wHd-goat,  being  led 
to  the  altar  (lAjard,  Nintrth  and  U*  Raiuiint, 
vol,  ii.  p.  *e9.} 

"  Thia  is  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black  Stone, 
«  monument  ot  the  reign  of  Eaarhadden.  A 
TepresentAtioQ  of  it  will  be  found  in  Mr 
FeT^uaaaa'aPalacaofNintreh  IUitiired,p.29S. 

''  This  scene  is  represented  on  a  mutilated 
obelisk  belonging  to  Uie  time  of  AHehur-jdr- 

&  which  is  now  in  the  British  Huseum. 
Kulptures  on  thia  c 
rtill  onpubliahed. 
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brought  before  us.  Towards  the  &ont  of  the  temple,  where  the 
god,  recognisable  by  his  homed  cap,  appears  seated  upon  a 
throne,  with  an  attendant  priest,  who  is  beardless,  paying  adora- 
tion to  him,  advances  a  procession  consisting  of  the  king  and  six 
priests,  one  of  whom  carries  a  cup,  while  the  other  five  are  em- 
ployed about  the  animal.  The  king  pours  a  libation  over  a 
large  bowl,  fixed  in  a  stand,  immediately  in  front  of  a  tall  fire- 
altar,  from  which  flames  are  rising.  Close  behind  this  stands 
the  priest  with  a  cup,  from  which  we  may  suppose  that  the 
monarch  will  pour  a  second  libation.  Next  we  observe  a  bearded 
priest  directly  in  front  of  the  bull,  checking  the  advance  of  the 
animal,  which  is  not  to  be  offered  till  the  libation  is  over.  The 
bull  is  also  held  by  a  pair  of  priesta,  who  walk  behind  him  and 
restrain  him  with  a  rope  attached  to  one  of  his  fore-legs  a  little 
above  the  hoof.  Anotber  pair  of  priests,  following  closely  on 
the  footsteps  of  the  first  pur,  completes  the  procession :  the 
four  seem,  from  the  position  of  their  heads  and  arms,  to  be 
engaged  in  a  solemn  chant.  It  is  probable,  from  the  fiame  upon 
the  altar/  that  there  is  to  be  some  burning  of  the  eaciifice ; 
while  it  is  evident,  from  the  altar  being  of  such  a  small  size, 
that  only  certain  parts  of  the  ajiimal  can  be  consumed  upon 
it.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  Ajjsyrian  sacrifices 
resembled  those  of  the  classical  nations,^  consisting  not  of  whole 
burnt  offerings,  but  of  a  selection  of  choice  parts,  regarded  as 
specially  pleasing  to  the  gods,  which  were  placed  upon  the  altar 
and  burnt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  victim  was  consumed  by 
priest  or  people. 

Assyrian  altars  were  c^  various  shapes  and  sizes.  One  type 
was  square,  and  of  no  great  height ;  it  had  its  top  ornamented 
with  gradines,  below  which  the  sides  were  either  plain  or 
fiuted.'  Anpther,  which  was  also  of  moderate  height,  was 
triangular,  but  with  a  drcukr  top,  consisting  of  a  single  flat 


'  Mitx*  of  ttiB  ships  hcra  repre- 
wated  m  alwsji  arowDcd  witli  Bunes, 
whicb  geamlly  tak«  >  innioil  atu^e, 
bnt  are  bare  nude  to  spread  into  ■ 
number  of  tonguei.  At  KhonKbad  ths 
Bmum  on  «uah  altan  were  painted  red. 


(BottB,  Mommait  dt  Ninivt,  PL  Ut.) 

'  See  Scnitli'a  Dietionary  i^  Qrtik  a»A 
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Tnui^iUiu'  altai  (Khoraabad). 


atone,  perfectly  plain,  except  tliat  if;  was  sometimes  inscribed 
round  the  edge.*  A  third  type  is  that  represented  in  the 
sacrificial  scene  on  the  l&st  page 
but  one.  This  is  a  sort  of  port- 
able stand — narrow,  bat  of  con- 
dderable  height,  reaching  nearly 
to  a  man's  chin.  Altars  of  this 
kind  seem  to  have  been  carried 
about  by  the  A^yrians  in  their 
expeditions:  we  see  them  oc- 
caEdoually  in  the  entrenched 
camps,*  and  observe  priests  offi- 
ciating at  them  in  their  dress  of 
office. 

Besides  their  sacrifices  of  ani- 
mal the  Assyrian  kings  were 
accnstomed  to  deposit  in  the  temples  of  thdr  gods,  as  thank- 
oSeri&gs,  many  precious  products  from  the  countries  which 
they  overran  in  their  expeditions. 
Stones  and  marbles  of  various 
kinds,  rare  metals,  and  imf^;e» 
of  foreign  deities,  are  particularly 
mentioned,-*  but  itwould  seem  to 
be  most  probable  that  some  por- 
tion of  all  the  more  valuable 
articles    was     thus    dedicated. 

SUver  and  gold  were  Certunly       portable  alCu'  in  an  AB^rian  camp, 
used  largely  in  the  adornment       *■"'  priart"  offering  (Kliorsftbadi. 
of  the  temples,  which  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  made 
"  as  splendid  as  the  sun,"  by  reason  of  tJie  profuse  employment 
upon  them  of  these  precious  metals.^ 

It  ia  difficult  to  determine  how  the  ordinary  worship  of  the 


'  An  altar  of  thii  >hap«  was  foDDd 
b]rlLBatta»tEhorBabad.  {MonuaaU, 
A  157.)  Another  nearly  umiUr  wu 
discovered  by  Hr.  LaynM  at  Niinrud 
{Manmatti,  2nd  Seriea,  PL  i),  and  ii 
Dov  in  th*  BriUah  Museuui. 


*  Botta,P1.14S;  Uyard,  2nd  Series, 

PL  24. 

'  Inicnptionqf  Ti^atk-Piiner  I.,  pp. 
80,  88,  68,  JW. 

'  Auyrian  TtxU,  p.  19. 
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gods  was  conducted.     The  sculptures  are  for  the  most  part 
moBumeDte  erected  by  kings;  and  when  these  have  a  religious 
character,  they  represent  Uie  perfoTmaDce  by  the  kings  of  their 
own  religious  duties,  from  which  little  can  be  concluded  as  to 
the  religious  observances  of  the  people.     The  kings  seem  to 
have  united  the  priestly  with  the  regal  character ;  and  in  the 
religious  scenes  representing  their  acta  of  worship,  no  priest 
ever  intervenes  between  them  and  the  god,  or  appears  to  assume 
any  but  a  very  subordinate  position.     The  king  himself  stands 
and  worships  in  close  proximty  to  the  holy  tree ;  with  his  own 
hand  he  pours  libations ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was 
entitled  with  his  own  arm  to  sacrifice  victims.^     But  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  the  people  had  these 
privileges.     Sacerdotal  ideas  have  prevailed 
in  almost  all  Oriental  monarchies,  and  it  in 
notorious  that  they  had  a  strong  hold  upon 
the    neighbouring     and     nearly     connected 
kingdom  of  Babylon.     The  Assyrians  gene- 
rally, it   is   probable,  approached  the  gods 
through  their  priests ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  these  priests  who  are  represented   upon 
the  cylinders  as  introducing  worshippers  to 
the  gods,  dressed  themselves  in  long  robes, 
and  with  a  curious  mitre  upon  their  heads. 
The  worshipper  seldom  comes  empty-handed. 

„ He  carries  commonly  in  his  arms  an  antelope 

Worahipper  bnnging  ■'  f, 

in  offering  {bom  a.  OT  young  goat,   which  we  may  presume  to  be 

cylindar).  ^  offering  intended  to  propitiate  the  deity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  priests  in  the  sculptures  are  gene- 

raliy,  if  not  invariably,  beardless.""    It  is  scarcely  probable  that 


<  The  kings  often  tag  that  ibaj  lacri- 
ficed.  [Tiglatii- FUeier  /nienption,  pp. 
66  and  6S  ;  Augrian  Teett,  p.  18,  ftc) 
But  we  cuinoC  conclude  from  tliis  with 
uij  certainty  that  it  vrai  with  tbeir 
own  hand  th^  Blew  the  victinu.  (Com- 
pare 1  K.  viiL  63.)    Still  they  ma;  hare 

'  L*}aid,Cv&(i&3fftAnt,Pk.ixi:vu. 


No.  7 ;   xixvlii  Kob.  2,  S,  6  ;  nm. 
No.  7,  ftc 

"  Sea  Laysrd,  Monvmentt,  2nd  Sarien, 
PU.  2i  and  60  ;  Botta,  Monwutnt,  PL 
1 46.  If  the  figure  conTing  an  antelope, 
and  having  on  the  head  a  highly  orna- 
mented fillet  (Botta,  PL  43)  is  a  prieat, 
and  if  that  character  belongs  to  the 
the  aacrificiaL  aoeue  abova 
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fliej  were  eunuchs,  since  mutilation  is  in  the  East  always  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  degradation.  Perhaps  thej  merely 
shaved  the  beard  for  greater  cleanliness,  like  the  priests  of  the 
Egyptians ;"  and  possibly  it  was  a  custom  only  obligatory  on 
the  opper  grades  of  the  priesthood.'^ 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  establishment  of  set  festivals  in 
ABsyria.  Apparently  the  monarchs  decided,  of  their  own  will, 
when  a  feast  should  be  held  to  any  god;"  and,  proclamation 
being  made,  tiie  feast  was  held  accordingly.  Yast  numbers, 
especially  of  the  chief  men,  were  assembled  an  such  occasions ; 
numerous  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  festivities  lasted  for 
several  days.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  worshippers 
were  accommodated  in  the  royal  palace,  to  which  the  temple 
was  ordinarily  a  mere  adjunct,  being  fed  at  the  king's  cost,  and 
lodged  in  the  balls  and  other  apartmente." 

The  Assyrians  made  occasionally  a  religious  use  of  fasting. 
The  evidence  on  tiiis  point  is  confined  to  the  Book  of  Jonah," 
which,  however,  cUstinctly  shows  both  the  &ct  and  the  nature  of 
the  usage.  When  s  fast  was  proclaimed,  the  king,  the  nobles, 
and  the  people  exchanged  their  ordinary  apparel  for  sackcloth, 
sprinkled  ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  abstained  alike  from  food 
uid  drink  until  the  fast  was  over.  The  animals  also  that  were 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  where  the  fast  was  commanded,  had 
sackcloth  placed  upon  them;'  and  the  same  abstinence  was 
enforced  upon  them  as  was  enjoined  on  the  inhabitants.  Ordi- 
nary business  was  suspended,  and  the  whole  population  united 
in  pray^  to  Asshur,  Uie  supreme  god,  whose  pardon  they  en- 


rtpTMentad 
ndcr  tb«t  tJ 


(supra,  p.  3fi).  we  muit  CMl- 
he  beud  via  worn  at  l«wt 
w  grades  of  the  prietthood. 
"  Herod,  iii  87. 

"  Observe  that  in  the  sacrifidal 
■cow  (supn,  p.  8C)  the  priest  who 
spproscbce  close  to  the  god  is  benrdlen ; 
and  thst  in  the  camp  scene  (Lnynrd, 
MontuKtiU,  2nd  Suies,  PL  GO)  the  priest 
Id  s  tan  cap  is  shaven,  while  the  other, 
who  has  no  such  dignified  head-dren. 


p.  424. 

'*  See  the  aecount  given  by  Essr- 
hsddon  of  his  great  festival  {Attjfriait 
TacU,  p.  IS). 

"  Jonah  iii.  B-S. 

'  There  is  a  remarknble  panllel  to 
this  in  a  Persian  piaotice  mentioned  bj 
UerodotiiH  (ii.  H).  In  the  mourning 
for  MosisUua,  a  little  before  the  battle 
of  Platas,  the  Persian  troops  not  only 
shaved  ufT  their  own  hnir,  but  similarly 
disfigured  their  horses  and  their  ImmU 
ol  burthen. 
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treated,  and  whose  favour  they  sought  to  propitiate.  These 
proceedings  were  not  merely  formal.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Jonah,  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites 
seems  to  have  been  sincere.  "  God  saw  their  works,  that  they 
turned  &om  their  evil  way ;  and  Qod  repented  of  the  evil  that 
he  had  said  Uiat  he  would  do  unto  them :  and  he  did  it  not."^ 
The  religious  sentiment  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
strong  and  deep-seated  among  the  Assyrians.  Although  religion 
had  not  the  prominence  in  Assyria  which  it  possessed  in  Egypt, 
or  even  in  Greece— although  the  temple  was  subordinated  to 
l^e  palace,'  and  the  most  imposing  of  the  representations  of  the 
gods*  were  degraded  to  mere  architectural  ornaments — ^yet  the 
Assyrians  appear  to  have  been  really,  nay,  even  eomesUy, 
religious.  Their  religion,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  of  a  sensuous 
character.  They  not  only  practised  image-worship,  but  beUeved' 
in  the  actual  power  of  the  idols  to  give  protection  or  work 
mischief;  nor  could  they  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  purely 
spiritual  and  immaterial  deity.  Their  ordinary  worship  was 
less  one  of  prayer  than  one  by  means  of  sacrifices  and  offerings. 
They  could,  however,  we  know,  in  the  time  of  trouble,  utter 
sincere  prayers ;  and  we  are  bound  tlierefore  to  credit  them 
with  an  honest  pu  rpose  in  respect  of  the  many  solemn  addresses 
and  invocations  which  occur  both  in  their  public  and  their 
privatedocumentfi.  Thenumerous  mythological  tablets*  testify 
to  the  large  amount  of  attention  which  was  paid  to  religious 
subjects  by  the  learned ;  while  the  general  character  of  their 
names,  and  the  practice  of  inscribing  sacred  figures  and  emblems 
upon  their  signets,  which  was  almost  universal,  seem  to  indicate 
a  spirit  of  piety  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  sensuous  cast  of  the  religion  naturally  led  to  a  pompous 
ceremonial,  a  fondness  for  processional  display,  and  the  use  of 
magnificent  vestments.  These  last  are  represented  with  gi-eat 
minuteness  in  the  Nimrud  sculptures.'     The  dresses  of  those 


'  Jonnh  iii.  10.  |       '  Siipm,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

»  Hot  above,  vol.  Lp.  278.  '  See   Mr.   Ijijnrd'a  MonumenU,   Iri 

'  Tliu  wiiigeil  bulls  mid  lioDi,  which  1  Series,  Pis.  G,  6,  8,  9,  tn. 
npectjvely  ByuibulUe  Kin  and  Kei],iJ.   | 
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engaged  in  sacred  fuDctions  seem  to  liave  been  elaborately 
enibroidered,  for  the  most  pEirt  vitli  religious  figures  and 
emblems,  such  as  the  winged  circle,  the  pine-cone,  the  pome- 
gtauate,  the  sacred  tree,  the  human-headed  lion,  and  the  like. 
Armlets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  earrings  were  worn  by  the 
officiating  priests,  whose  heads  were  either  encircled  with  a 
richly -ornamented  fiUet,^  or  covered  with  a  mitre  or  high  cap  of 
imposing  appearance.^  Musicians  bad  a  place  in  the  proces- 
fflons,  and  accompanied  the  religious  ceremonies  with  playing  or 
chanting,  or,  in  some  instances,  possibly  with  both. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  religious  emblems  of  the  Assyrians 
are  almost  always  free  from  that  character  of  grossness  which, 
in  the  classical  works  of  art,  bo  often  ofiends  modem  delicacy. 
The  sculptured  remains  present  ua  with  uo  representations  at  all 
parallel  to  the  phallic  emblems  of  the  Greeks,  Still  we  are 
perhaps  not  entitled  to  conclude,  from  this  comparative  purity, 
that  the  Assyrian  religion  was  really  exempt  from  that  worst 
feature  of  idolatrous  systems — a  licensed  religious  sensualism. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Babylonian  worsiiip  of  Beltb  was 
disgraced  by  a  practice  which  even  he,  heathen  as  he  was,  re- 
garded as  "most  shameful"^  Women  were  required  once  in 
their  lives  to  repur  to  the  temple  of  this  goddess,  and  there 
ofier  themselves  to  the  embrace  of  the  first  man  who  desired 
their  company.  In  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Baruch  we  find  a 
clear  fdlusion  to  the  same  custom,^"  so  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  having  really  obtained  in  Babylonia ;  but  if  so,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
worship  of  the  same  identical  goddess  in  the  adjoining  country 
included  a  similar  usage.  It  may  be  to  tliis  practice  that  the 
prophet  Nahum  alludes,  where  he  denounces  Nineveh  as  a  "well- 
favoured  harlot,'  'themultitudeof  whose  haiiotries  was  notorious." 


'  Botta,  MoBimaa,  PI.  43. 

'  Supra,  vol.  L  p.  G70. 

■  Herod.    L    169.      ACrxi^ot    ruv 

"  Bivuch  vi.  43.  "The  women  elso 
tritli  conli  ]kl»ut  Uiem,  sitting  in  the 
way*,  burn  brui  for  perfiiiae;  but  if 
■ny  o(  tbem,  dmwu  l^^  some  Uut  pas- 


Mth  bj,  lie  with  him,  ihe  repnnchea 
her  fellow,  that  "ha  woe  not  thought  fie 
worthy  w  berwlf,  nor  her  cord  hroken." 
"  Nahum  iii.  i.  It  is,  liowevei-,  more 
likely  tliat  the  alliiaiau  is  to  the  idola- 
tru«iB  practjcee  of  Uie  Niiievitea.  (See 
above,  voL  L  p.  S40,  note  ■.) 
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Such  then  was  the  general  character  of  the  Assyrian  religion. 
We  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Chaldseajis  formed  uiy  part  of  the  Assyrian  system,  or  was  con- 
fined to  the  lower  country.  No  ancient  writer  tells  us  anything 
of  the  Assyriaji  ootions  on  this  subject,  nor  has  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  monuments  thrown  as  yet  any  light  upon  it.  It 
would  be  idle  therefore  to  prolong  the  present  diaptc^  by  specu- 
lating upon  a  matter  concerning  whidi  we  have  at  present  no 
authentic  data. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
CHBONOLOGY  AND  fflSTORY. 


ati    TtiaSTa    etptf,    xaXiri    tm    Tivrt    jf^i    Tix/iiipiif 


The  chronology  of  the  ABsyriaii  kingdom  has  long  ezerdsed, 
and  divided,  the  jadgmenbs  of  the  learned.  On  the  one  hand, 
Ctemas  aod  his  numerous  followers — including,  among  the 
ancients,  Cephalion,  Castor,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  Trogua  Fompeius,  Yelleius  Faterculus,  Josepbus, 
Ettsebiua,  and  Moses  of  Cbor^n^ ;  among  the  modems,  Freret^ 
RoUin,  and  Clinton — have  given  the  kingdom  a  duration  of 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  carried  back 
its  antiquity  to  a  time  almost  coeval  with  the  founding  of 
Babylon;  on  the  other,  Herodotus,  Volney,  Heeren,  B.  G, 
Niebohr,  Brandis,  and  many  others,  have  preferred  a  chronology 
vhich  limits  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  to  about  six  centuries 
and  a  half,  and  places  the  commencement  in  the  thirteenth 
century  B.a,  when  a  flourishing  Empire  had  already  existed  in 
Chaldfea,  or  Babylonia,  for  a  thousand  years,  or  more.  The 
questiona  thus  mooted  remain  still,  despite  of  the  volumes  which 
have  been  written  upon  them,^  so  far  undecided,  that  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  entertain  and  discuss  them  at  some  length  in  this 
place,  before  entering  on  the  historical  sketch  which  is  needed 
to  complete  our  account  of  the  Second  Monarchy. 

The  duration  of  a  single  unbroken  empire  continuously  for 
1306  (or  1360)  years,'  which  is  the  time  assigned  to  the  Assyrian 


Ucmmra  it  TAeadimit  da  Imcriptimu, 
ToU.  iv,  uid  viL  (ISth  uditioo].  Com- 
ptre  Volne;,  RaAxrcha  nir  rBUUnrt 
aiuimu,  vuL  i.  pp.  381-GlI,  lod  Clinlon, 
Aiti  HtUtniei,  vuL  L  Ap.  ch.  i«. 


*  Tha  latter  is  the  number  in  the 
praeent  teit  of  Diodorus  fiL  21).  But 
AgKthiaH  uid  9;noeUiiB  Beem  to  htiTs 
hod  1306  ia  their  copiea.  (See  A^nth. 
a.  25,  p.  120  ;  STDoelL  p.  359,  C.  Com- 
pare Auguatin.  Civ.  D.  iviii  21.) 
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Monarchy  by  Ctesias,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  thing  hard  of 
belief,  if  not  actually  incredible.  The  Roman  State,  with  all  its 
elements  of  strength,  had  (we  are  told),  as  kingdom,  commoa- 
wcalth,  and  empire,  a  duration  of  no  more  than  twelve  centu- 
ries," The  Chaldsean  Monarchy  lasted,  as  we  have  seen,*  about 
a  thousand  years,  from  the  time  of  the  Ehunite  conquest  The 
dui-atioD  of  the  Parthian  was  about  five  centuries  ;*  of  the  finrti 
Fei-sian,les3  than  two  and  a  half;"  of  the  Median,  at  the  utmost, 
one  and  a  half;'  of  the  later  Babylonian,  less  than  one.*  The 
only  monarchy  existing  under  conditions  at  all  aimiW  to 
Assyria,  whereto  an  equally  long — or  rather  a  still  longer — 
duration  has  been  assigned  with  some  show  of  reason,  is 
Egypt*  But  there,  it  is  admitted  that  the  continuity  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  long  foreign  domination  of  the  Hyksoe,  and 
by  at  least  one  other  foreign  conquest — that  of  the  Ethiopian 
Sabacos  or  Shebeks.  According  to  Ctesiaa,  one  and  the 
same  dynasty  occupied  the  Assyrian  throne  during  the  whole 
jjeriod  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  Sardanapatus,  the  last  king 
in  his  list  being  the  descendant  and  legitimate  successor  of 
Ninus." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monarchy  lasting  about  six 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  ruled  by  at  least  two  or  three  different 
dynasties,  is  per  ee  a  thing  far  more  probable  than  one  ruled  by 
one  and  the  same  dynasty  for  more  than  thirteen  centuries. 
And,  therefore,  if  the  historical  evidence  in  the  two  cases  is 
at  all  equal — or  rather,  if  that  which  supports  the  more  im- 
probable account  does  not  greatly  preponderate — we  ought  to 


■  See  Gibbon's  Dedint  and  Fall,  ch. 
ixv.  (vol  iv.  pp.  251,  26a,  Smith's 
edition), 

'  Supra,  toL  i.  p.  171. 

*  From  B.C.  25a  to  A.D.  228.  (See 
Heeren'a  Mnnaal  of  Aniient  Hi»loru,  pp. 
29B-804,  E.  T.) 

*  Prom  B.C.  G69  to  ac  331,  the  date 
of  llie  bnttle  of  Arbelo. 

'  Herod,  i.  130, 

'  From  B.O.  82fi  to  b.o.  638.  {See  the 
HiBtoricaZ  Chapter  of  the  "Fourth 
MoQarehy.") 

*  Uodente   Egyptologen   refer  the 


.  settled  moDRTcLy 
ID  Eg^t  to  about  B.C.  2SO0  or  2500 
(WilluDBon  in  the  ftuthor*!  iTirodatiu, 
ToL  iL  pK  288-290  ;  Stuut  Pools  in 
Smith's  Bthiicid  Diettemtiy  kd  voc. 
chhokolocy).  Mr.  Palmer  (Egyptian 
Chnmida,  vol.  ii  p.  896)  briugs  th« 
dnte  dowu  to  B.C.  2224,  and  Ut,  Naah 
{Pharaok  of  the  Ewadui,  p.  306)  to  b.o. 
17SG.  The  lowest  of  iheee  dates  would 
make  the  whole  duration,  from  Menea 
to  Nectanebus,  fourteen  and  a  half  eea- 

■*  Ap.  Diod.  Sic,  ii  21,  ;  8. 
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^ve  credence  to  the  more  moderate  and  probable  of  the  two 
statements. 

Now,  putting  aside  authors  who  merely  re-echo  the  statements 
of  oUiers,  there  seem  to  be,  in  the  present  case,  two  and  two 
only  distinct  original  authorities — Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  Of 
these  tw6,  Herodotus  is  the  earlier.  He  writes  within  two 
centuries  of  the  tennination  of  the  Assyrian  rule,'  whereas 
Ctesias  writes  at  least  thirty  years  later.'  He  is  of  unimpeach- 
able honesty,  and  may  be  thoroughly  trusted  to  have  reported 
only  what  he  had  heard.*  He  had  travelled  in  the  East,  and 
had  done  his  best  to  obtain  accurate  information  upon  Oriental 
matters,  consulting  on  the  subject,  among  others,  the  Ohaldseans 
of  Babylon.*  He  had,  moreover,  taken  special  pains  to  inform 
himself  upon  all  that  related  to  Assyria,  which  he  designed  to 
make  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  work  distinct  &om  his  general 
history.' 

Ctesias,  tike  Herodotus,  had  had  the  advantage  of  visiting 
the  East.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  possessed  even  better 
opportunities  than  the  earlier  writer  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  views  which  the  Orientals  entertained  of  their  own 
past.  Herodotus  probably  devoted  but  a  few  months,  or  at 
most  a  year  or  two,  to  his  Oriental  travels ;  Ctesiss  passed 
seventeen  years  at  the  Court  of  Persia.*  Herodotus  was  merely 
an  ordinary  traveller,  and  had  no  peculiar  facilities  for  acquiring 
infonuation  in  the  East ;  Ctesias  was  court-physician  to  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,^  and  was  thus  likely  to  gain  access  to  any 
archives  which  the  Persian  kings  might  have  in  their  keeping.' 


I  The  Ai^riaa  role  iarminated  aa 
C25  (or,  according  to  aooM,  B.C.  SOS). 
Herodotus  BeemB  to  luve  died  about  B,a 
425.  (Sm  theauthor'airrinidadu.liitro- 
ductioii,  ch.  L  p.  27,  2tid  edition.) 

*  Cleaiai  ntunted  from  Pramt  to 
Gnece  io  the  jeer  ac  S9S.  ^ee  Hnn'e 
UKnKw*  of  Orart,  toL  t.  p.  188.)  He 
m^  hare  pabliihod  hii  Ptrnea  about 
B.O.  S96.  Xenopbon  quote*  H  about 
B.O.S80. 

*  See  tlie  antbor'B  Heredobi*,  lutrft- 
doction,  ch.  iii.  (toL  L  pp.  01-94,  ^d 
fA.)    Compara    HaiV*    XtCcrnCwr   qf 


Qrttet,  ToL  it.  p.  S51. 

•  Herod.  L  183. 

•  Ibid.  L  lOS  and  ISl.  Whether  thia 
fntention  WM  ever  fliemited  or  no,  a 
Mill  a  moot  point  among  achul&n.  (See 
the  author'i  HirodolfU,  ToL  L  pp.  IBS, 
im,  note',  2nd  edit) 

•  Diod.  Sic  il  82,  S  4. 
'  Zen.  AwA.  L  8,  g  26. 

'  Cteeiaa  aimean  to  have  lUtad  that 
he  drew  hii  hietory  from  dooumenta 
written  npoD  parchment  belonging  to 
the  Vanaaa  kings  {in  tBt  fiatiKuStr 
Si^tpOr,  Diod.  Sic  L  a.  o.). 
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But  these  advantages  seem  to  have  been  more  than  neutralised 
by  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  man.  He  commenced  his  work 
with  the  broad  assertion  that  Herodotus  was  "  a  liar," '  and  waa 
therefore  bound  to  differ  from  Mm  when  he  l^'eated  of  the  same 
periods  or  nations.  He  does  differ  from  him,  and  also  from 
Thucydides,"  whenever  they  handle  the  same  transaitions;  but 
in  scarcely  a,  single  instance  where  he  differs  from  either  writer 
does  his  narrative  seem  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  The  cuneifomi 
monuments,  while  they  generally  confirm  Herodotus,  contradict 
Ctesias  perpetually.*'  He  is  at  variance  with  Manetbo  im 
Eygptian,  with  Ptolemy  on  Babylonian,  chronology."  No  in- 
dependent writer  confirms  him  on  any  important  point.  His 
Oriental  history  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  narrative  of 
Scripture.'*  On  every  ground,  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  of 
Plutarch,  of  Arrian,  of  Scaliger,"  and  of  ahnost  all  the  beat 
critics  of  modem  times,"'  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of 
Ctesias,  is  to  be  maintained,  and  his  authority  is  to  be  regarded 
as  of  the  very  slightest  value  in  determining  any  controverted 
matter. 

The  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which  is  on  all  accounts  to  be 
preferred,  assigns  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
to  about  B.C.  1250,  or  a  little  earlier,'*  and  gives  the  monarchy 
a  duration  of  nearly  650  years  from  that  time.    The  Assyrians, 


•  Phot  BUt^ihtc  Cod.  LXIIL,  ■ 


'*  Comure  Ct«a.  Pen.  Exe.  g  32  et 
I.  with  Thucyd.  L  104,  lOe.and  no. 
''  For  proofs  ne  tha  autbor'a  Btro- 


(intut,  IntroducUoa,  cb. 
noto'i. 

"  Id  the  uolDber  of  jean  which  he 
aasiciu  to  the  reigni  of  CunbyseB  asd 
DanuB  HystasjHB. 

"  E.g.  he  placea  the  deetruction  of 
Nineveh  about  b.0.  87fl,  long  b«fore  th« 
time  of  Jonah  I 

"  See  AriBt  BitA.  A-n.'-a.%,%Vi;  iii. 
Eub  fin.;  Tiii.  26,  3  S;  Oen.  Jn.  iL  2; 
fol  T.  8 ;  Plut  ViL  Artaxtrx.  IS ;  Ar- 
rian, Eip,  AUx,  V.  t ;  BcaJJger,  De 
ttntnd,  tanp.  SoL  ad  Fraem.  subi  pp. 
S9-43. 

'*  Ab  Hiebuhr  (Leetwt*  <m  Jnewnt 


Ac 

"  The  ABeyrian  "  Empire,"  according 
to  HervdotuB  (i.  95),  lasted  G20  jam. 
The  Medea  then  revolted,  and  renuuoed 
for  Bome  time  without  a  king.  Aft«r  a 
while  the  regal  power  wbb  c^iferred  on 
Deloces,  who  reigned  63  years.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  hiB  son  Pbiaortea,  who 
reigned  22  yeara,  CvaiareB  then  as- 
cended the  Median  throne,  and  after 
reigning  at  leest  SO  yea™,  took  Nineveh 
and  destroyed  the  Aasyriim  kingdom. 
This  was  (according  to  Herodotus)  about 
B.C.  SOS.  The  commenoement  of  the 
empire  was  (520-l-x-t-G3-t-22-t-SO  =  ) 
62S-t-x;e«ne«rliK,  or  B.C.  122i+». 
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according  to  him,  held  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  Western 
Asia  for  520  years,  or  from  about  B.c.  1250  to  about  B.C.  730 — 
al!ler  which  they  maintained  themselves  in  an  independent  but 
less  exalted  position  for  about  130  years  longer,  till  nearly  the 
dose  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era.  These  dates  are 
not  indeed  to  be  accepted  vrithout  reserve ;  but  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth,  and  are,  at  any  rate,  greatly  preferable  to 
those  of  Ctesias. 

The  chronology  of  Berosue  waa,  apparently,  not  very  different 
from  that  of  Herodotus.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  his  sixth  Babylonian  dynasty  represents  the  line  of  kings 
which  ruled  in  Babylon  during  the  period  known  as  that  of 
the  Old  Empire  in  Assyria.  Now  this  line,  which  waa  Semitic, 
appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  to  have  been  among  the  first  results  of  that  conquering 
energy  which  the  Assyrians  at  this  time  began  to  develop.  Its 
commencement  should  therefore  synchronise  with  the  founda- 
tion oi  an  Assyrian  Empire.  The  views  of  Berosus  on  this  latter 
subject  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  says  of  the  former.  Now 
the  scheme  of  Berosus  gave  as  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  this  dynasty  about  the  year  B.C.  1300 ;  and  as  Berosus 
undoubtedly  placed  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  B.C.  625, 
it  may  be  concluded,  and  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty, 
that  he  would  have  assigned  the  Empire  a  duration  of  about 
675  years,  making  it  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  before  our  era,  and  terminate  midway  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventh. 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  ideas  of  Berosus,  his  scheme 
of  Assyrian  chronology  would  have  differed  only  slightly  from 
that  of  Herodotus ;  as  will  be  seen  if  we  place  the  two  schemes 
side  by  side. 


ASSYBIAK  CHKONOLOQT. 


AoooBDora  to  Bisoam. 

AhjiIui  Drnutf  of  iStdngiliii 

BatiyloD  [MH  jan)  .  .  .  .  ItV 
Satga  of  Pol  (■bout  SS  jiuil  .  i; 
A-tytiui  kina  tma  Pol  to  Suanu 
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In  the  case  of  a  history  so  ancient  as  that  of  Assyria,  we 
might  well  he  content  if  our  chronology  were  vague  merely  to 
the  extent  of  the  variations  here  indicated.  The  parade  of 
exact  dates  with  reference  to  very  early  times  is  generally 
fallacious,  unless  it  he  understood  asadopted  simply  for  the  sake 
of  convenience.  In  the  history  of  Assyria,  however,  we  may 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  exactness  than  in  most  others  of  the 
same  antiquity,  owing  to  the  existence  of  two  chronological 
ilocumenta  of  first-rate  importance.  One  of  these  is  the  famous 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which,  though  it  is  directly  a  Babylonian 
record,  has  important  bearings  on  the  chronology  of  Assyria. 
The  other  is  an  Assyrian  Canon,  discovered  and  edited  by  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  in  1862,"  which  g^ves  the  successioa  of  the  kings 
for  251  years,  commencing  (as  in  thought)  B.c.  911  and  termi- 
nating B.C.  660,  eight  yesrs  after  the  accession  of  the  son  and 
successor  of  Eaaxhaddon.  These  two  documents,  which  har- 
monise admirably,carry  up  an  exact  Assyrian  chronology  almost 
from  the  close  of  the  Empire  to  the  tenth  century  before  our  era. 
For  the  period  anterior  to  this  we  have,  in  the  Assyrian  records, 
one  or  two  isolated  dates,  dates  fixed  in  later  times  with  more  or 
less  of  exactness ;  and  of  these  we  might  have  been  inclined  to 
think  little,  but  that  they  harmonise  remarkably  with  the  state- 
ments of  Berosus  and  Herodotus,  which  place  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Empire  about  B.C.  1300,  or  a  little  later.  We  have, 
fiirther,  certain  lists  of  kings,  forming  continuous  lines  of 
descent  from  lather  to  son,  by  means  of  which  we  may  fill  up 
the  blanks  that  would  otherwise  remain  in  our  chronological 
scheme  witJi  approximate  dates  c^culated  from  an  estimate  of 
generations.  From  these  various  sources  the  subjoined  scheme 
has  been  composed,  the  sources  being  indicated  at  the  side,  and 
the  fixed  dates  being  carefully  distingui^ed  from  those  which 
are  uncertain  or  approximate. 


a.  No.  ISl!.     U.  Op-  1   gonvfet,  p.  IE)  I*  Mhaflj  (uid  UtertDj) 
pnt'a  claim  to  the  fint  publication  of 
thit  docuitMnt  (/fMiiripCioM  dtt  Sar-  [ 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  list  the  chronology  of  Assyria 
is  carried  back  to  a  period  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  anterior 
to  RC.  1300,  the  approximate  date,  according  to  Herodotus  and 

VOL.  IL  E 
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Berosua,  of  the  establishment  of  the  "Empire."  It  might  have 
been  coDcluded,  from  the  mere  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
Assyria  existed  before  the  time  of  which  he  spoke,  since  an 
empire  can  only  be  formed  by  a  people  already  flourishing, 
Assyria  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  the  natural  antecedent 
of  Assyria  as  an  Imperial  power ;  and  this  earlier  phase  of  her 
existence  might  reasonably  have  been  presumed  from  the  later,' 
The  monuments  furnish  distinct  evidence  of  the  time  in  question 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  kings  of  the  above  list,  who  reigned 
while  the  Chaldtean  empire  was  still  flourishing  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia.'  Chronological  and  other  considerations  induce 
a  belief  that  the  four  kings  who  follow  likewise  belonged  to  it ; 
and  that  the  "Empire"  commenced  with  Tiglathi-Nin  L,  who 
is  the  firat  great  conqueror. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  accession  of  this  king,  B.C.  1300, 
which  accords  so  nearly  with  Berosus'  date  for  the  commence- 
ment of  his  526  years,  is  obtained  from  the  monuments  in  the 
following  manner.  First,  Sennacherib,  in  an  inscription  set  up 
in  or  about  his  tenth  year  (which  was  B.C.  694),  states  that  he 
recovered  from  Babylon  certain  images  of  gods,  which  had  been 
carried  thither  by  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  king  of  Babylon,  who 
had  obtained  them  in  his  war  with  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  418  years  previously,*  This  gives  for  the  date  of  the 
war  with  Tiglath-Pileser  the  year  B.C.  1112.  As  that  monarch 
does  not  mention  the  Babylonian  war  in  the  annals  which  relate 
the  events  of  his  early  years,*  we  most  suppose  his  defeat  to  have 
taken  place  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  assign  him  the 
space  from  B.C.  1130  to  fi.C.  1110,  as,  approximately,  tliatdui'ing 


'  Soma  writers  havB  endeavoured  to 
recuncile  Cteaias  with  HerodutuB  by 
supposing  the  former  to  spet^  of  the 
tieginning  of  the  kingdon  of  Auyria, 
tlie  latter  of  ihe  comiuencemeut  of  thd 
imjrire.  (See  Clinton,  Faiii  Sdleaid, 
vol.  L  Appendii,  ch.  it.)  But  Uub  is  a 
loere  forced  and  artificial  mode  of  pro- 
ducing ui  apparent  reconciliation,  lioce 
it  wae  really  the  Umpire  which  Cteaiaa 
Dtade  to  begin  with  Ninua  and  Semi- 
runiB  [Diod.  Sic  u.  1-19). 

*  Infra,  p.  CE. 


*  This  important  statement  is  con< 
tained  in  a  rock-inacription  at  Bavian. 
11  is  evident,  from  the  employment  of 
an  eiaot  numUr  (118),  that  Senna, 
cberib  believed  bimeelf  to  be  in  poises- 
sion  of  1.  perfectly  acouiste  chriHiology 
for  a  period  exceeding  four  oenturiei 
from  his  omn  time.  The  discovery  ot 
the  AsByriuD  Canon  ahows  ub  the  mode 
in  which  such  an  eiact  chronology 
would  have  been  kept. 

•  Infra,  pp.  65-68,  and  p.  77. 
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which  he  is  likely  to  have  held  the  throne.  Allowing  then  to 
the  six  monumental  kings  who  preceded  Tiglath-Pileser  aver- 
se reigns  of  twenty  years  each,  which  is  the  actual  average 
furnished  hy  the  lines  of  direct  descent  in  Assyria,  where  the 
length  of  each  reign  is  known,"  and,  allowing  fifty  years  for  the 
hreak  between  Tiglathi-Nin  and  Bel-kudur-uzur,  we  are  brought 
to  (1130+120+50)  B.C.  1300  for  the  accession  of  the  firat 
Tiglathi-Nin,  who  took  Babylon,  and  is  the  first  king  of  whom 
extensive  conquests  are  recorded.*  Secondly,  Sennacherib  in 
another  inscription  reckons  600  years  from  his  first  conquest  of 
Babylon  (b.c.  703)  to  a  year  in  the  reign  of  thb  monarch.  This 
"six  hundred"  may  be  used  as  a  round  number;  but  as  Senna- 
cherib considered  that  he  had  the  means  of  calculating  exactly, 
he  would  probably  not  have  used  a  round  number,  unless  it  was 
tolerably  near  to  the  truth.  Six  hundred  years  before  B.C.  703 
brings  us  to  B.a  1303. 

The  chief  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  numbers  in  this 
part  of  the  list  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  nine  kings  from 
Tiglathi-Nin  downwards  do  not  fonn  a  single  direct  line.  The 
inscriptions  foil  to  connect  Bel-kudur-uzur  with  Tiglathi-Nin, 
and  there  is  thus  a  probable  interval  between  the  two  reigns, 
the  length  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured. 

The  dates  assigned  to  the  later  kings,  fromVul-lush  II.  toEsar- 
haddon  inclusive,  are  derived  from  the  Assyrian  Canon  taken  in 
combination  with  the  famous  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  The  agree- 
ment between  these  documents,  and  between  the  latter  aid  the 
Assyrian  records  generally,  is  exact ; '  anda  confirmation  is  thus 


'  Two  Buch  Udss  0017  tie  obtoioable 
from  the  Aaajrian  lisU.  The  first  ex- 
tendi from  Vul-luBh  II.  to  Vul-lueh  IIL 
indnidTa ;  iJus  contama  lii  kings,  MhoBS 
united  reigna  amoimt  to  1 30  yeorB,  fur- 
niihingtbusanaveragBof 21|yoara,  The 
other  btgioB  with  Sftrgou  and  terminates 
with  Saiil-mugina  (SaoednchiDus),  tuB 
gnaC-giuadBun,  containmg  foiir  reigns, 
which  cover  a  space  of  71  J'eare.  The 
■Tetuge  length  of  a  reign  i»  here  1H| 
jean.  The  mean  aTenga  ia  therefore, 
aa  Dearly  aa  poaaible,  20  yeara. 

•  See  below,  pp.  6S,  69. 

'  The  Arayriui  Canon  aadgna  17  yean 


to  Sarg^n  and  2i  to  Sennacherib,  or  11 
to  the  two  together.  Sargoa's  first  year, 
according  to  an  Inscription  of  hia  own, 
ayncbroniaud  with  the  first  of  Meroduch- 
BaladBD,  in  Babylon.  Mow  from  this 
to  the  drst  of  Eaarhaddon,  Sennacherib's 
sou  and  auccesaor,  is  exactly  41  years  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Again,  Ssrgon 
ascribes  to  Herodach-Baladan,  just  aa 
Ptolsmy  does,  a  reign  of  12  years,  Sen- 
nacherib aseigna  3  yeajs  to  Belib  or 
BelipDi,aH  Ptolemy  does  to  Belibus,  and 
mentions  that  he  waa  auperseded  in  liia 
office  by  Asshur-inadi-su — IHoIemj's 
Apannadiua  or  Assuanadiua.     Add  ti> 
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afforded  to  Ptolemy  which  is  of  no  small  importance.  The  dates 
from  the  accession  of  Vul-Iush  II.  (b.c,  911)  to  the  death  of 
Esarhaddon  (B.C.  668)  would  seem  to  have  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  and  certainty  which  has  been  generally  admitted  to 
attach  to  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy,  They  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  notice  of  a  great  eclipse  in  the  eighth  year  of  Asshur- 
dayan  III.,  which  is  undoubtedly  that  of  June  15,  b.c.  763.' 

The  reign  of  Asshur-bani-p^  (Sardanapalus),  the  son  and 
successor  of  Esarhaddon,  which  commenced  B.C.  66S,  is  carried 
down  to  RC.  626  on  the  combined  authority  of  Berosus,  Ptolemy, 
and  the  monuments.  The  monuments  show  that  Asshur-bani- 
pal  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Babylon  after  the  death  of 
Saiil-mugina,  whose  last  year  was  (according  to  Ptolemy)  B.C. 
647 ;  and  that  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation  be  reigned 
over  Babylon  at  least  twenty  years.  Polyhistor,  who  reports 
Berosus,  has  left  us  statements  which  are  in  close  accordance, 
and  from  which  we  gather  that  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  over  Babylon  was  twenty-one  years.*  Hence, 
ac.  626  is  obtained  as  the  year  of  his  death.  As  Nineveh 
appears  to  have  been  destroyed  B.C.  625  or  624,  two  years  only 
are  left  for  Assbur-bani-para  son  and  successor,  Asshur-emid- 
illin,  the  Saracus  of  Abydenus. 

The  framework  of  Assyrian  chronology  being  thus  approxi- 
mately, and,  to  some  extent,  provisionally  settled,  we  may 
proceed  to  arrange  upon  it  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  of  Assyrian  history. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  ask  ourselves  where  the  Assy- 
rians came  from,  and  at  what  time  they  settled  in  the  country 
which  thenceforth  bore  their  name,  we  seem  to  have  an  answer, 
nt  any  rate,  to  the  former  of  these  two  questions,  in  Scripture, 
•'  Out  of  that  land" — the  land  of  Shinar — "  went  forth  Asshur, 


this  thai  in  no  com  bu  the  data  of  a 
IJog"*  reign  on  uiy  tablet  been  foimd 
to  exceed  (be  number  of  years  vhlch 
Ptolemy  allows  him. 

*  See  Appendix  A.  "On  the  record 
of  an  eclipse  in  the  Assyrian  Canon." 

'  Polyhiator  gave  tha  sucoesaion  of 
the  latter  Sabj^aian  kings  as  follons : — 


Sennacherib,  his  son  {i.e.  Esu-baddon), 
Sammuehee    (Saiil-niugiiia),    Sardana- 

BJus,  his  brother  (ABshur-bam-pal), 
BbapDlaasar,NebuchadneEsar,Aix  The 
reign  of  Sardanapalus  lasted  (he  laid) 
21  yean.  (Ap.  Euseb.  Chr,  Can.  Pan 
11".  T.  55  2,3.) 
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and  builded  Nineveli."*  The  Assyrians,  previously  to  their 
settlement  on  the  middle  Tigris,  had  dwelt  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  great  valley — the  flat  alluvial  plain  towards  the  mouths  of 
the  two  streams.  It  was  here,  in  this  productive  region,  where 
nature  does  so  much  for  man,  and  so  little  needs  to  be  sup- 
plied by  himself,  that  they  had  grown  from  a  family  into  a 
people ;  that  they  had  learnt  or  developed  a  religion,  aad  that 
they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
of  the  arts.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter' that  the 
whole  character  of  the  Assyrian  architecture  is  such  as  to  indi- 
cate that  their  style  was  formed  in  the  low  flat  alluvium,  where 
there  were  no  natural  elevations,  and  stono  was  not  to  be  had. 
It  has  also  been  remarked  that  their  writing  is  manifestly 
derived  from  the  Chaldsean ;'  and  that  their  religion  is  almost 
identical  with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  lower  country  from  a 
very  early  time.*  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  accords  thus, 
in  the  most  striking  way,  with  the  statement  of  the  Bible, 
exhibiting  to  us  the  Assyrians  as  a  people  who  bad  once  dwelt 
to  the  south,  in  close  contact  with  the  Chaldaeans,  and  had 
removed  after  a  while  to  a  more  northern  position. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  their  removal,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  was  certainly  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Chaldcean  kings, 
Puma-pnriyas  and  Kurri-galzu,  who  seem  to  have  reigned  in 
the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era.  If  we  could  be  sure 
that  the  city  called  in  later  times  Asahur  bore  that  name  when 
Shamas-Vul,  the  sou  of  Ismi-Dagon,  erected  a  temple  there  to 
Ann  and  Vul,'  we  might  assign  to  the  movement  a  still  higher 
antiquity  ;  for  Shamas-Vul  belongs  to  the  niaeteenth  century 
B.C.*     Aa,  however,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  either  the 


■  a«n.x.lOaDdIl.  Th«tm«inMiili] 
of  Uie  Hebrew  boa  been  doubted,  and  oi 
tnnsbton  bave  placed  in  the  margin 
ai  an  Bltenuljve  rersion,  "Ha  (>.<. 
Nimrod)  went  out  into  AaajriB,  and 
builded  Nioeveh,"  Ac.  But  the  real 
meaning  of  ittn  tor  tnrio  pHn  9 
irolitd  seem  to  be  almost  certainly  that 
given  in  the  text.  So  the  SeptiLngint 
renders  'Ek  rqj  yip  lKtir7)t  i^^XBty 
Aaaaif,  and  the  Sfriae  uid  Vulgate 


Hnonaagrea.    (Compare ItosenmOller, 
Aa.  in  Oerta.  p.  215). 

*  See  vol.  L  ch.  vi.  p.  333. 

*  Ibid.  ch.  T.  |i.  268. 

'  Supra,  ch.  viii  p.  I. 

■  Tiglath-Pileeer  oalli  ShamwVul 
and  his  &tber  "  hiffh-prieata  of  the  god 
Auhur"  {InteripMn,  p.  tIS),  but  Baye 
nothing  of  the  name  of  the  city  at  the 
time  when  the  te'  ■   ■ 
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city  or  the  country  was  known  as  Asshur  until  four  centuries 
later,  we  must  be  content  to  lay  it  down  that  the  Assyrians  had 
woved  to  the  north  certainly  as  eariy  as  RC.  1440,  and  that 
their  remoYal  may  not  improbably  have  taken  place  several 
centuries  earlier/ 

The  motive  of  the  removal  is  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity. 
It  may  have  been  a  forced  colonization,  commanded  and  carried 
out  by  the  Cbaldsean  kings,  who  may  have  originated  the 
system  of  transplanting  to  distant  regions  subject  tribes  of 
doubtful  fidelity  ;*  or  it  may  have  been  the  voluntary  aelf- 
ezpatriation  of  an  increasing  race,  pressed  for  room  and  dis- 
contented with  its  condition.  Again,  it  may  have  taken  place 
by  a  single  great  movement,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  who 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Russia  to  China  in  the  reign  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  from  the  banks 
of  the  Don  to  the  eastern  liuiita  of  Mongolia ;'  or  it  may  have 
been  a  gradual  and  protracted  change,  covering  a  long  term  of 
years,  like  most  of  the  migrations  whereof  we  i-ead  in  history. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  believe  that  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  about  this  time  possessed  theSemitic  inhabit- 
ants of  lower  Mesopotamia,  who  voluntarily  proceeded  north- 
wards in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Terah  conducted 
one  body  from  UrtoHarran;"  another  removed  itself  from  (Jie 
shores  of  the  Fenian  Oulf  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean;" 
while  probably  a  third,  larger  than  either  of  these  two,  ascended 
the  couise  of  the  Tigris,  occupied  Adiab^n^,  with  the  adjacent 
regions,  and,  giving  its  own  tribal  name  of  Asshur  to  its  chief 
city  and  territory,  became  known  to  its  neighbours  first  as  a 
distinct,  and  then  as  an  independent  and  powerful  people. 

The  Assyrians  for  some  time  after  their  change  of  abode  were 


ha^-ieay  dowit  the  fiist  colunui ;  which 
nuias  it  probable  that  tea  or  ■  doseu 
Mof  Anyriui  kingB  preceded  tbem. 


iiL  p.  149 1  2Qd  editloB. 

'  See  the  aooount  of  Uiia  emii 
a  U.  Hommaire  de  Hell'a  ZVanJ 


"  On  the  Fh<eiucuii  emigration  lea 
Konrick's  Phcmiaa,  pp.  4S-48 ;  snd 
oompare  the  author's  Hefodotvt,  vtA.  it. 
pp.  1902(12,  2nd  ediUon, 
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probably  governed  by  Babylonian  rulers,  who  beld  their  o£Sce 
under  the  Chaldeean  £mperor.  Bricks  of  a  Babylonian  character 
have  been  found  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  the  original  Asa^iian  capital, 
which  are  thought  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  of  the 
purely  Assyrian  remains,  and  which  may  have  been  stamped  by 
these  provincial  governors.'*  Ere  long,  however,  the  yoke  was 
thrown  off,  and  the  AssyriauB  established  a  separate  monarchy 
of  their  own  in  the  upper  country,  while  the  Chaldsean  Empire 
was  still  flourishing  under  native  monarchs  of  the  old  ethnic 
type  in  the  regions  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  special  evidence 
which  we  possess  of  the  co-existence  side  by  aide  of  these  two 
kingdoms  is  furnished  hy  a  broken  tablet  of  a  considerably  later 
date,"  which  seems  to  have  contained,  when  complete,  a  brief 
but  continuous  sketch  of  the  synchronous  history  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  and  of  the  various  transactions  in  which  the 
monajtibs  of  the  two  countries  had  been  engaged  one  with 
another,  from  the  most  andent  times.  This  tablet  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  names  of  three  very  early  Assyrian  kings — 
Asshur-bil-nisi-su,  Buzur-Asshur,  and  Asshur-upalUt,  of  whom 
the  two  former  are  recorded  to  have  made  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  contemporary  kings  of  Babylon;'  while  the  last-named 
intervened  in  the  domestic  sflairs  of  the  country,  depriving 
an  usurping  monaixih  of  the  throne,  and  restoring  it  to  the 
legitimate  chumaot,  who  was  his  own  relation.  Intermarriages, 
it  appears,  took  place  at  this  early  date  between  the  royal 
families  of  Assyria  and  Chaldiea;  and  Asshur-upallit,  the  third 
of  the  three  kings,  had  united  one  of  his  daughters  to  Puma- 
puriyas,  a  Chaldean  monivch  who  has  received  notice  in  the 
preceding  volume.^  On  the  death  of  Fuma-puriyas,  Kara- 
khar-das,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  ascended  the  throne;  but 
he  had  not  reigned  long  before  his  subjecto  rebelled  against  his 


"  Ai  tlM  tablet  u  matikted  ti  both 
extmnitiMiitadftteiiuiicertfliu  ;  butit 
ctumot  uijhaw  be  earlier  tbiui  the  time 

U(   aKalmannUf    II.,    tu   whoU    Wan    it 

■Uudea.  Hgit  probabljritb«loDg>tothe 


time  of  Bsiriutddoii  or  Aadmr-baoi-pal. 

■  AMhur-bel^iim^u  ia  uid  to  tuve 
made  a  treaty  wHh  *  B^jIoDian  king 
otherwite  u^nown,  whoae  name  m 
read  doubtf ullj  a*  Xara-iinUu.  Buiur- 
AethMT,  Mb  lucceuor,  made  •  traotj 
with  Fuma-puriyft*. 

'  See  toL  L  p.  189. 
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authority.  A  stni^le  ensued,  in  which  he  was  Blain,  where- 
upon a  certain  Nazi-bugas,  an  usurper,  became  king,  the  line 
of  Puma-puriyas  being  set  aside.  Asshur-upallit,  upon  this, 
inteq)osed.  Marching  an  army  into  Babylonia,  he  defeated 
and  slew  the  usurper,  after  which  he  placed  on  the  throne 
another  son  of  Puma-puriyas,  the  Korri-galzu*  already  men- 
tioned in  tbe  account  of  the  kings  of  Chaldsea. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  tbe  glimpse  of  history  which  this 
tablet  opens  to  us  ia  tbe  power  of  Assyria,  imd  tbe  apparent 
terms  of  equality  on  which  she  stands  with  her  neighbour.  Not 
only  does  she  treat  as  an  equal  with  the  great  Southern  Empire 
— not  only  is  her  royal  house  deemed  worthy  of  furnishing  wives 
to  its  princes — but  when  dynastic  troubles  arise  there,  she  exer- 
cises a  predominant  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  secures  victoty  to  the  side  whose  cause  she 
espouses.  Jealous  as  all  nations  are  of  foreign  interposition  in 
their  affairs,  we  may  be  sure  that  Babylonia  would  not  have 
succumbed  on  this  occasion  to  Assjnria's  influence,  had  not  her 
weight  been  such  that,  added  to  one  side  in  a  civil  stni^le,  it 
produced  a  preponderance  which  defied  resistance. 

Aft«r  this  one  short  liil,*  the  curtain  again  drops  over  the 
history  of  Assyria  for  a  space  of  about  sixty  years,  during  which 
our  records  tell  us  nothing  but  the  mere  names  of  the  kings.  It 
appears  from  the  bricks  of  Kileb-Shei^hat  that  Asshm-upallit 
was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  his  son,'  Bel-lush,  or  Bel- 
likbus  (Belochus  ?),  who  was  in  hia  turn  followed  by  his  son, 
Pudil,  his  grandson,  Vul-Iush,  and  his  great-grandson,  Shabna- 
neser,  the  fii'st  of  the  name.  Of  Bel-lush,  Pudil,  and  Vul-luah  I., 
we  know  only  that  they  raised  or  repaired  important  buildings 
in  their  city  of  Assfaur(now  Kileh-Sherghat),  which  in  their  time, 
and  for  some  centuries  later,  was  the  capital  of  the  monarchy. 


•  See  vol.  t  p.  170. 

'*  AaBhur-upallit  is  also  menlaoiieii  on 
a  tablet  of  Tiglnth-Pileaer  I.  w  having 
repaired  a  temple  built  hj  Sbamu-Vul, 
which  wu  again  rapaiied  at  a  later  dat« 
b7  Shalowneaer  L 

*  TberesulaTtacoeaDanoflheaeearl; 
Aa^riaa  monarch!  hw  been  ditoorered 


(dnce  the  first  edition  of  this  work  «aa 
publiBhed.  A  brick  ol  Fudil'g,  on  which 
he  ipeiikB  of  hia  father,  Bel-lush,  and  hit 
gran4f''tker,  Atthttr-vpaltit,  has  enabled 
na  definitelj  to  connect  the  fliat  groap 
of  three  Aosyrian  monardka  with  the 
Mcond  group  of  &n. 
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Thifl  place  was  not  very  favourably  situated,  being  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  a  far  lass  fertile  region  than 
the  left,  and  not  being  naturally  a  place  of  any  great  strength. 
The  Assyrian  tenitory  did  not  at  this  time,  it  is  probable, 
extend  very  fat  to  the  north :  at  any  rate,  no  need  was  as  yet 
felt  for  a  second  city  higher  up  the  Tigris  valley,  much  leat  for 
a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  in  that  direction.  Calah 
was  certainly,  and  Nineveh  probably,  not  yet  built;*  but  still 
the  kingdom  had  obtained  a  name  among  the  nations ;  the  term 
Assyria  was  applied  geographically  to  the  whole  valley  of  the 
middle  Tigris;*  and  a  prophetic  eye  could  see  in  the  hitherto 
quiescent  power  the  nation  fated  to  send  expeditions  into 
Palestine,  and  to  bear  off  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.* 

Shalmaneser  I.  (ab.  B.C.  1 320)  is  chiefly  known  in  Assyrian  his- 
tory as  the  founder  of  Calah  (Nimrud),*  the  second,  apparenUy, 
of  those  great  cities  which  tlie  Assjnrian  monarchs  deUghted  to 
build  and  embellish.  This  foundation  would  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cent  to  imply  the  growth  of  Assyria  in  his  time  towards  the 
north,  and  would  also  mark  its  fiill  establishment  as  the  domi- 
nant power  on  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Calah  was  very  advantageously  situated  in  a  region  of  great 
fertility  and  of  much  natural  strength,  being  protected  on 
one  side  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Sbor-Derreb 
torrent,  while  the  Greater  Zab  further  defended  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  on  the  south  and  south-east,  and  the 
Khazr  or  Ghazr-Su  on  the  north-east.'  Its  settlement  must 
have  secured  to  the  Assyrians  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  fruitful  and  important  district  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
mountains,  the  Aturia  or  Assyria  Proper  of  later  times,*  which 


'  It  may  be  objected  that  these  oitiee 
tn  meotiQiMil  u  already  built  in  Uia 
timeof  MoeesfOflii.  z.  11 ),  who  probabl; 
Kved  in  the  Sfteenlii  cantiiry  B.a  To 
thin  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  fint  place, 
that  the  date  of  Moaee  ia  very  UDoertain, 
and,  eecoDdly,  that  the  eleranth  and 
twelfth  Tenea  of  the  tcoth  ohaptar  of 
Qeiuidt  are  Tsry  poaaibly  an  addition 
m^e  by  Ezra  on  th«  t«turn  fiom  the 
CiptiTity, 


■  See  Q«D.  ii.  14,  and  compare  above, 

•  Numbera  udv.  22. 

'  Shalmaneeer  ii  also  aalled  the 
founder  (or  eolarger)  of  the  Temple  of 
Khania-matiia,  whi<^  wu  probably  at 
Calah. 

•  Sse  the  Chart  supra,  voL  L  p.  GflS. 

•  Strabo,  ivi.  1,  5  1 ;  Arriaa.  Sxp, 
Alex,  iii  7. 
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ultimately  became  the  great  metropolitan  region  in  wbicb  almost 
all  the  chief  towns  were  situated 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  erection  of  a  sort  of  second 
capital,  further  to  the  north  than  the  old  one,  to  find,  as  we  do, 
by  the  inacriptions  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  that  Shalmaneser  under- 
took expeditions  against  the  tribes  on  the  upper  Tigris,  and 
even  founded  cities  in  those  parts,  which  he  colonized  with 
settlers  brought  from  a  distance.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
exact  bounds  of  Assyria  towards  the  north  were  bef(H«  his 
time,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  advanced  them ;  aud 
he  is  thus  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  known 
Assyrian  concjuerer. 

With  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalmaneser  I, 
the  spirit  of  conquest  displayed  itself  in  a  more  signal  and 
striking  manner.  The  probable  date  of  this  monarch  has 
already  been  shown  to  synchronise  closely  with  tiie  time 
assigned  by  Berosus  to  the  commencement  of  his  sixth  Baby- 
lonian dynasty,  and  by  Herodotus  to  the  beginning  of  his 
"Assyrian  Empire."^  Now  Tighithi-Nin  appears  in  the  In- 
Ecriptions  as  the  prince  who  first  aspired  to  transfer  to  Assyria 
the  supi-emacy  hitherto  exercised,  or  at  any  rate  claimed,  by 
Babylon.  He  made  war  upon  the  Southern  kingdom,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  claim  its 
conquest,  and  to  inscribe  upon  his  signet-aeal  the  proud  title 
of  "  Conqueror  of  Babylonia,"*  This  signet-seal,  left  by  him 
(bb  is  probable)  at  Babylon,  and  recovered  about  six  hundred 
years  later  by  Sennacherib,  shows  to  us  that  he  reigned  for 
some  time  in  person  at  the  southern  capital,'  where  it  would 
seem  that  he  afterwards  established  an  Assyrian  dynasty — 
a  branch  perhaps  of  his  own  family.  This  is  probably  the 
exact  event  of  which  Berosus  spoke  as  occurring  626  years 
before  Fhul  or  Ful,  and  which  Herodotus  regarded  as  marking 


'  The  full  iiuoriptaoii  iru  ai  follom, 
Mcording  to  Sennacbsrib  : — 

"  TiglHthi-Nin,  king  of  Anyru,  bod 
□f  SluIiDUiaBer,  Mag  of  Asapia,  and 
oonquemrof  ff'or-Zlunjnu  {or  Babylonia). 
Wlio«veriiiiur««  107  denc«(t)  or  luuu^ 


HUT  Anhar  uid  Tut  dtt*roj  hit  oame 
tad  countrj." 

'  Henoe,  on  the  geDealogiod  tablet 
he  fsotlled  "king  of  tjumiruid  Akksd" 
(t.e.  of  Babylonia}.  >  title  not  given  to 
any  of  the  other  kings. 
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the  oommencement  of  the  Assyrian  "  Empire,"  We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  Babyloaia  vas  from  this  time  really 
suhject  continuouaJy  to  the  Court  of  Nineveh.  The  subjection 
may  have  been  maintained  for  a  little  less  tlian  a  century; 
but  about  that  time  wo  find  evidence  that  the  yoke  of  Assyria 
had  been  shaken  off,  and  that  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  who 
have  Semitic  names,  and  are  probably  Assyrians  by  descent, 
had  become  hostile  to  the  Kinevite  kings,  and  were  engaged  in 
frequent  wars  with  them."  No  real  permanent  subjection  of 
the  Lower  country  to  the  Upper  was  effected  till  the  time 
of  Sai^n ;  and  even  under  the  Sargonid  dynasty  revolts  were 
frequent ;  nor  were  4Jie  Babylonians  reconciled  to  the  Assyrian 
sway  till  Esarhaddou  united  the  two  crowns  in  his  own  person, 
and  reigned  alternately  at  the  two  capitals.  Still,  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  from  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  Upper  countiy 
was  recc^niaed  as  the  superior  of  the  two:  it  had  shown  its 
might  by  a  conquest  and  the  imposition  of  a  dynasty — proofs  of 
power  which  were  far  from  counterbalanced  by  a  few  retahatory 
Tuds  adventurod  upon  under  favourable  circumstances  by  the 
Babylonian  princes.  Its  influence  was  therefore  felt,  even 
while  its  yoke  was  refused;  and  the  Semitisiug  of  the  Chal- 
dieans,  commenced  under  Tiglathi-Nin,  continued  during  the 
whole  time  of  Assyrian  preponderance ;  no  effectual  Turanian 
reaction  ever  set  in ;  the  Babylonian  rulers,  whether  submissive 
to  As^ria  or  engaged  in  hostilities  against  her,  have  equally 
Semitic  names ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effort  was  at 
any  time  made  to  recover  to  the  Turanian  element  of  the 
population  its  early  supremacy. 

The  line  of  direct  descent,  whidi  has  been  b«ced  in  unin- 
terrapted  snccession  through  eight  monarchs,  beginning  with 
Asdur-bel-nisi-su,  here  terminates;  and  an  interval  occurs 
which  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  as  probably  not  exceed- 
ing fifty-  years.  Another  consecutive  series  of  eight  kings 
ibIlowSj  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  fomous  Tiglath- 
Ftleeer  cylinder  (which  gives  the  succession  of  five  of  them). 


•  lufta,  pp.  81,  82,  77,  78,  fto. 
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but  completed  from  the  combined  evidence  of  several  other 
documents.^  These  monarcha,  it  is  probable,  reigned  from 
about  B.a  1230  to  B.c.  1070. 

Bel-kudur-uzur,  the  £rst  monarch  of  this  second  series,  is 
known  to  os  wholly  through  his  unfortunate  war  with  the  con- 
temporary king  of  Babylon.  It  seems  that  the  Semitic  line  of 
kings,  which  the  Assyrians  had  established  in  Babylon,  was  not 
content  to  remain  very  long  in  a  subject  position.  In  the  time 
of  Bel-kudur-uzur,  Yul-baladan,  the  Babylonian  vassal  monarch, 
revolted ;  and  a  war  followed  between  him  and  his  Assyrian 
suzerain,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
latter,  who  fell  in  a  great  battle,  about  B.C.  121U. 

Nin-pala-zira  succeeded.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
any  relation  to  his  predecessor,  but  clear  that  he  avenged  him. 
He  is  called  "the  king  who  organized  the  country  of  A^yria, 
and  established  the  troops  of  Assyria  in  authority."^  It  ap- 
pears that  shortly  after  his  accession,  Yul-baladan  of  Babylon, 
elated  by  his  previous  successes,  made  an  expedition  against 
tho  Assyrian  capital,  and  a  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls 
of  Aiishur,  in  which  Nin-pala-wa  waa  completely  successful 
The  Babylonians  fled,  and  lefli  Assyria  in  peace  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 

Asshur-dayan,  the  third  king  of  the  series,  had  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign.*  He  made  a  successful  inroad  into  Babylonia, 
and  returned  into  his  own  land  with  a  rich  and  valuable  booty. 
He  likewise  took  down  the  temple  which  Sbamas-Tul,  the  son 
of  Ismi-Dagon,  had  erected  to  the  gods  Asshur  and  Vul  at 


■  Ths  chief  of  these  an,  1,  the  Baby- 
lanuin  and  Assvriui  ByndmniiBtic  tablet, 
which  gives  Uia  name*  of  Bfll-kudur- 
UEur  and  Nia-pnla-zira,  and  aeain  those 
of  Anhur-iu-ilim,  Tiglath-Pueser,  and 
Aaabur-bil-luila,  in  nppueat  successiou  ; 
and,  2,  an  inscriptioD  on  a  mutilated 
Btatue  of  tlie  goddasa  Ishtar,  DOW  in  tke 
Britieh  Mtueum,  which  conddne  these 
Lkat  three  royal  nunefi,  and  detenni- 
nately  proves  the  direct  genealogical 
■uccesmon  of  the  three  monnrcha. 

'  JoKTipliaa  of  Ti-jUnh-PiUta  I.  p. 


'  Ibid,  I.  c.  We  may  gather,  how- 
ever, indirectly  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser 
Jnacription  tt^t  at  least  one  cousiderabU 
calamity  took  place  in  his  reign.  The 
Muskai  (Uoaclu)  are  said  to  have  occu- 
pied the  countries  of  Alxi  and  Punihhuz, 
and  (topped  their  paymeut  of  tributotu 
Aaayria  fifty  yean  before  the  commenoe- 
meot  of  Tiglath-Pil  user's  reign  (ibid, 
p.  22).  This  event  must  orrtainly  have 
fallen  into  the  time  either  of  Asshur* 
dayan  or  of  his  son,  Mutaggil.Nebo. 
Most  probably  it  belonged  to  the  reign 
cE  the  furmer. 
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Asshnr,  the  Aseyrian  capital,  because  it  was  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, and  required  to  be  destroyed  or  rebuilt.  Aesliur-dajan 
seems  to  have  elmink  from  the  task  of  restoring  so  great  a 
work,  and  therefore  demolished  the  structure,  which  was  not 
rebuilt  for  the  space  of  sixty  years  from  its  demolition.*  He 
was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  his  son,  Mutaggil-Nebo. 

Mutaggil-Nebo  reigned  probably  from  about  RC,  1170  to 
B.C.  1150.  We  are  informed  that  "Asshur,  the  great  Lord, 
aided  him  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  and  established 
htm  in  strength  in  the  government  of  Assyria."'  Perhaps 
these  expressions  allude  to  internal  troubles  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  over  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  triumph. 
We  have  no  further  particulars  of  this  monarch. 

Asshur-ris-ilim,  the  fourth  king  of  the  series,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Uutagg^-Nebo,  whose  reign  may  be  placed  between 
ac.  llaO  and  B.C.  1130,  is  a  monarch  of  greater  pretensions 
than  most  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  son's  Inscription  he  is 
called  "  the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  rebellious  couotries, 
be  who  has  reduced  all  the  accursed."'  These  expressions  are 
so  broad,  that  we  must  conclude  from  them,  not  merely  that 
Asshur-ris-ilim,  unlike  the  previous  kings  of  the  line,  engaged 
in  foreign  wars,  but  that  his  expeditions  had  a  great  success, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  extensive  conquests  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Tiglath-Fileser.  Probably  he  turned  his  arms  in 
various  directions,  like  that  monarch.  Certainly  be  carried 
them  southwards  into  Babylonia,  where,  as  we  learn  from  the 
synchronistic  tablet  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history,  be  was 
engaged  for  some  time  in  a  war  with  a  Nebuchadnezzar  (Nainc- 
kudur-itzur),  the  first  known  king  of  that  name.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  likewise  carried  them  into  Southern  Syria 
and  Palestine ; '  and  that,  in  fact,  he  is  the  monarch  designated 
in  the  book  of  Judges  by  the  name  of  Chusban-ris-athaim,^  who 
is  called  "  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  (Aram-Naharaim),"  and 
is  said  to  have  exercised  dominion  over  the  Israelites  for  eight 


<  ImcriplSm*  t^  TigUOk-POaer,  p.  02.   i  for  Aug.   22,  1SS3  (No.  lefiS,  p.  iU. 

'  Ibid.  p.  80.  '  Ibid.  noto^. 

'  Sir  H.  BawlinBOD,  in  the  AOtauxvm  [      *  Judge*  it.  i. 
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years.  This  ideutification,  however,  is  too  uncertaJQ  to  be 
assumed  without  further  proof.  The  probable  date  of  Chushan- 
ris-athaim  is  some  two  (or  three)  centuries  earlier;  and  his 
title,  "  king  of  Mesopotamia,"  is  one  which  is  not  elsewhere 
applied  to  Assyrian  monarchs. 

A  few  details  have  come  down  to  us  with  respect  to  the 
Babylonian  war  of  Asshur-ris-ilim.  It  appears  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  the  assailant.  He  began  the  war  by  a  march  up 
the  Diyaleh  and  an  advance  on  Assyria  alonj^  the  outlying 
Z^ros  bills,  the  route  afterwards  taken  by  the  great  Persian 
road  described  by  Herodotus.  Asshur-ris-ilim  went  out  to 
meet  him  in  person,  engaged  him  in  the  mountain  re^on,  and 
repulsed  his  attack.  Upon  this  the  Babylonian  monarch  re- 
tired, and  after  an  interval,  the  duration  of  which  is  unknown, 
advanced  a  second  time  i^ainst  Assyria,  but  took  now  the 
direct  line  across  the  plain.  Asshur-ris-ilim  on  this  occasion 
was  content  to  employ  a  general  against  the  invader.  He 
"  sent "  his  chariots  and  his  soldiers  towards  his  southern  border, 
and  was  again  successful,  gaining  a  second  victory  over  his 
antsgonist,  who  fled  away,  leaving  in  his  hands  forty  chariots 
and  a  banner. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  succeeded  Asshur-ris-ilim  about 
B.C.  1130,  is  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  of  whose  history  we 
possess  copious  details  which  can  bo  set  forth  at  some  length. 
This  is  owing  to  the  preservation  and  recovery  of  a  lengthy 
document  belonging  to  his  reign — in  which  are  recorded  the 
events  of  his  flrst  Ave  years.*    As  this  document  is  the  chief 


•  ThiB  document  exists  on  two  dupli- 
otte  cylinders  in  Uie  British  Museum, 
whidi  are  both  nearly  complete.  The 
Museum  also  cuntaioe  fmgmenls  ol 
Btiverol  other  cf  lindere  wUicii  bore  the 
same  izuicriptioD. 

The  traDBlatiun  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing quotntiong  are  made  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  year  1S57,  under  peculiar 
drcuniatanceg.  Four  geatlemen,  Sir  H. 
BaolinsoD,  Mr.  FozTnlbot,  Dr.Hinclu, 
and  Dr.  Oppert,  wen:  futniehed  Bimul- 
toneoualy  with  a  lithographed  copy  of 


the  inscriptioii,  which  was  then  uopub- 

lisbed  ;  and  these  gentlemen,  working 
independently,  produced  translations. 
3iore  or  less  complete,  of  the  duoumenl. 
The  tranalations  were  published  in  pa- 
rallel columns  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  the 
Strajid,  under  tlia  title  of  "  Inscripr.ion 
of  TieUth-Pileser  I.,  King  of  Assyria, 
B.C  1150.  London,  J.  W.  Parker,1857." 
A  perusal  of  this  work  wou'd  probably 
remove  any  incredulity  wluch  may  still 
exist  in  any  quarter  on  the  subject  at 
Asayrijui  deciphermmit. 
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evidence  we  possess  of  the  conditioa  of  ABsyrla,'  the  character 
and  tone  of  thought  of  the  kings,  and  indeed  of  the  general 
state  of  the  £astem  world,  at  the  period  in  question — which 
sjmcbronises  certainly  with  some  portion  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Judges  over  Israel,  and  probably  with  the  early  conquests  of 
the  Dorians  iii  Greece' — it  is  thought  advisable  to  give  in  this 
place  such  an  account  of  it,  and  such  a  number  of  extracts  as 
shall  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  these 
several  points. 

The  document  opens  with  an  enumeration  and  glorification  of 
the  "  great  gods  "  who  "  rule  over  heaven  and  earth,"  and  are 
*'  the  guardians  of  the  kingdom  of  Tiglath-Pileaer."  These  are 
"  Asshur,  the  great  Lord,  ruling  supreme  over  the  gods ;  Bel,  the 
lord,  father  of  the  gods,  lord  of  the  world ;  Sin,  the  leader  (?), 
the  lord  of  empire  (?) ;  Shamas,  the  eetablisher  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  Tul,  he  who  causes  the  tempest  to  rage  over  hostile 
lands;  Nin,  the  champion  who  subdues  evil  spirits  and  enemies; 
and  Ishtar,  the  source  of  the  gods,  the  queen  of  victory,  she  who 
arranges  battles,"  These  deities,  who  (it  is  declared)  have 
placed  Tiglath-Pileser  upon  the  throne,  have  "  made  him  firm, 
have  confided  to  him  the  supreme  crown,  have  appointed  him  in 
might  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Bel,  and  have  granted 
him  pre-eminence,  exaltation,  and  warlike  power,"  are  invoked 
to  make  the  "  duration  of  his  empire  continue  for  ever  to  his 
royal  posterity,  lasting  as  the  great  temple  of  Eharris-Matira."' 

In  the  next  section  the  king  glorifies  himeelf,  enumerating 
his  toyal  titles  as  follows :  "Tiglath-Pileser,  the  powerful  king, 
king  of  the  people  of  various  tongues ;  king  of  the  four  regions; 
king  of  all  kings ;  lord  of  lords ;  the  supreme  (?) ;  monarch  of 
monarchs ;  the  illustrious  chief,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the 


>  The  British  Uuieum  eontaina 
■aother  inecriptioa  of  Tiglath-Pilsoer  J., 
but  it  i>  in  ui  exceedingly  bad  cod- 
ditioD,  and  baa  not  been  pubtiihad.  It 
ii  written  on  three  mdea  of  the  broken 
top  of  an  obelid^  and  aeema  to  h&ve 
coDtained  an  aocoimt  of  the  monarob's 
boildiiigs,  hja  hunting  exploits,  and 
aoms  of  hi*  oampaigna,  montk  by  month. 
He  ntentioiiB  aa  monarcha  who  have  pre- 


ceded him,  and  whoae  buildings  he  re- 

paiTB,  Itba-Vul,  Aashur-idilin-akhi,  Vul- 
lush,  Tiglathi-Nio,  Asshur-dajan,  and 
Anehur-ris-ilim. 

*  The  date  of  Eratosthenes  for  the 
Dociaa  iuvasioii  of  the  Peluponneaa 
was  B.  0. 1104.  Thucydidee,  apparently, 
would  have  plaoed  it  aeventy  or  ei^^ 
yean  earlier.     (Thuc.  t.  1 12.) 

*  IiiMripUen,  fto.,  pp^  lS-20. 
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Sua-god,  being  armed  with  the  sceptre  and  girt  with  the  girdle 
of  power  over  mankind,  rules  over  all  the  people  of  Bel ;  the 
mighty  prince,  whose  praise  is  blazoned  forth  among  the  kings; 
the  exalted  sovereign,  whose  servants  Asshur  has  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  four  regions,  and  whose  name  he  has 
made  celebrated  to  posterity ;  the  conqueror  of  many  plaina  and 
mountains  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  country;  the  victorious 
hero,  the  terror  of  whose  name  has  overwhelmed  all  re^ons ; 
the  bright  constellation  who,  as  he  wished,  has  warred  against 
foreign  countries,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Bel — there  being 
no  equal  to  him — has  subdued  the  enemies  of  Asshur."* 

The  royal  historian,  after  this  introduction,  proceeds  to 
narrate  his  actions — first  in  general  terms  declaring  that  he  has 
subdued  all  the  lands  and  the  peoples  round  about,  and  then 
proceeding  to  particularise  the  various  campaigns  which  he  had 
conducted  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  against  the  Muskai,  or  Moscbians,  who  are  probably 
identical  with  the  Meshech  of  Holy  Scripture' — a  people  governed 
(it  is  said)  by  five  kings,  and  inhabiting  the  countries  of  Alzl 
and  Purukhoz,  parts  (apparently)  of  Taurus  or  Niphates.*  These 
Moschians  are  said  to  have  neglected  for  fifty  years  to  pay  the 
tribute  due  from  them  to  the  Assyrians,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Asshur-dayan, 
having  previously  been  subject  to  Assyiia.'  At  this  time,  with 
a  force  amounting  to  20,000  men,  they  had  invaded  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Qummukh   (Commagln^,*  an  Assyrian 


*  Intcription,  pp.  20-22. 

*  Pb.  CXI.  5  ;  Ezek.  xivii  13  1  ixiu. 
28;  mrm.2;  mix.  1,4c  Tbejani 
coiutaDtly  coupled  in  the  luicriptiuiu 
witli  tbe  Tujiiai,  just  Rs  Meshech  is 
coupled  with  Tubal  in  Scripture,  and 
the  Uoechi  with  the  TibHreui  in  Hero- 
dptue  (iii.  9*  ;  viL  78). 

*  From  the  Inscription  of  Tiglatb- 
Pileeer  we  can  odIjibbj  that  these  r^uus 
formed  n  portion  of  tbe  niountiiin  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ihe  Upper  Tigris.  In 
later  times  the  taaia  aeat  of  the  Mos- 
chiiin  power  wu  the  Taurus  nmge  im- 
medtnUly  to  the  west  of  tbe  Euphrates. 
Here  ¥«■  their  great  city,  Mazaco  (Jo- 


seph., Jni,  Jvd.  L  6  ;  Mos.  Chor.,  ffit. 
Armea.  i.  13),  the  CeesariM  Uuaca  of 

the  Roman  Empire.  Hence  they  seem 
to  have  been  driven  northwards  by  th« 
Cappadocians,  and  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus they  oeaipy  a  smaJI  tract  upon 
theEuiine.  (See tlieauttior's^cTMibnii, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  1(9-181.) 

'  Supra,  p.  00,  nots  '. 

'  Tliia  is  one  of  the  very  few  gei>- 
graphic  names  in  the  early  Aasyriui 
records  which  seems  to  have  a  classical 
equivalent.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  locality  of  the  tribe 
was  tbe  stune  in  Tiglatli-Pileser's  time 
as  in  the  days  of  Citrabo  and  Pliny. 
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dependency,  and  liad  m&de  themselves  masters  of  it.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  attacked  them  in  this  newly-conquered  country,  and 
completely  defeated  their  army.  He  then  reduced  Commagdn^ 
despite  the  assistance  vhich  the  inhabitants  received  from  some 
of  their  neighboors.  He  burnt  the  cities,  plundered  the  temples, 
ravaged  the  open  country,  and  carried  off,  either  in  the  shape  of 
plunder  or  of  tribute,  vast  quantities  of  cattle  and  treasure.* 

The  character  of  the  warfare  is  indicated  by  such  a  passage 
as  the  following : — • 

"  The  country  of  Kasiyara,  a  difficult  r^on,  I  passed  through. 
With  their  20,000  men  and  their  five  kings,  in  the  country  of 
Qummukh  I  engaged.  I  defeated  them.  The  ranks  of  their 
warriors  in  fighting  the  battle  were  beaten  down  as  if  by  the 
tempest.  Their  carcasses  covered  the  valleys  and  the  tops  of 
the  mountains.  I  cut  off  their  heads.  Of  the  battlements  of 
their  cities  I  made  heaps,  like  mounds  of  earth  (?).  Their 
moveables,  their  wealth,  and  their  valuables  I  plundered  to  a 
countless  amount.  Six  (housand  of  their  common  soldiers,  who 
fled  before  my  servante,  and  accepted  my  yoke,  I  took  and  gave 
over  to  the  men  of  my  own  territory  as  slaves."  ^ 

The  second  campiugn  was  partly  in  the  same  region  and  with 
the  same  people.  The  lloschians,  who  were  still  loth  to  pay 
tribute,  were  ag^  attacked  and  reduced.*  CommagSnd  was 
completely  overrun,  and  the  territory  was  attached  to  the  Assy- 
rian empire.'  The  neighbouring  tribes  were  assailed  in  their 
fastnesses,  their  cities  burnt,  and  their  territories  ravaged.*  At 
the  same  time  war  was  made  upon  several  other  peoples  or 
nations.  Among  these  the  most  remat^able  are  the  Khatti 
(Hittites),  two  of  whose  tribes,  the  Easkiana  and  Urumians,*  had 
committed  an  aggression  on  the  Assyrian  territory:  for  this  they 


Tiglatli-Piltmn'K  QanunuMi  or  Cotn- 
maklu  ifipear  to  occuot  ttia  mountain 
region  extending  from  ws  Euphrat«B  at 
Sumtint  to  beyond  the  Tigria  M  Diur- 

*  Interiptum,  Jtc,  pp.  SitSO. 
'  Ibid.  p.  2*. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  80-32. 
'  lUd.  pn.  n-U. 

TOL.  U. 


*  !?»■«  TJrumiuu  (ffvTwnaya)  were 
perlufM  of  the  ume  rww  vith  a  tribe 
of  the  Buna  ntune  who  dwelt  near  and 
probably  gave  name  to  I^e  tJnimiyeh. 
The  name  of  the  KoatiiuiB  Taoalle  that 
of  a  primitive  Italia  people,  the  CascL 
(See  Niebnhr,  Roman  Hittory,  toL  L  p 
78,  a.  T.) 
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were  chastised  by  ad  invasion  whidi  they  did  not  ventore  to 
resist,  by  the  plundering  of  Uieit  valuables,  and  the  cajrying 
off  of  120  of  l^eir  ohwiote.*  In  another  direction  the  Lower 
Zab  was  orossed,  And  (be  Assyrian  anus  were  carried  into  the 
mountain  r^on  of  Zagros,  where  certain  strongholds  were 
reduced  and  a  good  deal  of  treasure  taken^ 

The  third  cauipugn  was  against  the  mimerous  tribes  of  the 
Nairi,'  who  seem  to  have  dwelt  at  this  time  p&rtly  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  but  partly  also  in  the  mountain  oounby  west 
of  the  stream  from  Bumelsat  to  the  Qulf  of  Iskenderun.'  These 
tribes,  it  is  said,  had  never  previously  made  their  submission  to 
the  Assyrians."'*  They  were  governed  by  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs  or  "kings,"  of  whom  no  fiiwer  tiian  twenby-three  are 
particularised.  The  tribes  east  of  the  Euphrates  seem  to  have 
been  redoced  with  little  resistance,  while  those  who  dwelt  west 
of  tJie  river,  on  the  contrary,  collected  their  troops  tc^ether, 
gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and  made  a  prolonged  and  desperate 
defence.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  Assyrian  monarch 
gained  a  great  victory,  taking  120  chariots,  and  then  pursuing 
the  vanquished  Nairi  and  their  allies  as  far  as  "  the  Upper  Sea," 
i.e.,  the  Ueditemnean.  The  usual  ravage  and  destruction  fol- 
lowed, with  the  peculiarity  that  tJie  lives  of  the  "  kings  "  were 
spared,  and  that  the  country  was  put  to  a  moderate  tribute,  viz., 
1200  horses  and  200  head  of  cattle." 

In  the  fourth  campaign  the  AramEoans  or  Syriaru  were 
attacked  by  the  ambitious  moruirch.  They  occupied  at  this 
time  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  &om  the  borders  of  the 
Tsukhi,  or  ShuLites"  (who  held  the  river  from  about  Anah  to 


*  The  cbldoU  of  the  HiUitM  tn 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
(See  1  K.  I.  29  and  2  K.  vii  S.) 

'  liueriptum,  p.  38. 

'  The  fact  that  the  country  oocupied 
bj  ths  Nalri  is,  in  put,  tlut  which  the 
Jews  knew  u  Ai^m-tfaJiaTam,  would 
•eea  to  be  a  mere  iccidentiJooincideDoe. 
Jtatri  ii  >  purely  ethoiu  title ;  Naiamim 
a  froul  ink  "a  riTor,"  and  Anun-Na- 
haraim  ia  "Sjna  of  the  two  jiveis," 
it.,  Mesopotamia.  (See  above,  toL  i. 
p.  2.)     The  JVuAaruyn  uf  the  Egyptian 


monumanta  may,  however,  be  the  Mairi 
country." 

*  Tlua  ia  die  dietrict  vhich  after- 
warda  became  Commagfin^.  Itiaalaby- 
rinth  of  mountaina,  twisted  apun  from 
Amanui. 

"  /lumpftan,  p.  12. 

"  Ibid.  p.  44. 

"  This  identificatJoQ  ie  mode  partly 
on  etymological  and  partly  od  geogra- 
phical grounds.  (See  the  author's  ar- 
ticle on  SunHiTE  in  Dr.  Smith's  BibUcal 
DMionary,  ToL  iiL  p.  1293. ) 
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Hit),  as  high  up  as  CArchemish,  the  frontier  town  and  chief 
Btrongbold  of  the  Khatti  or  Hittitea  Oarchemish  was  not,  as 
has  commonly  been  sapposed,  Circesiura,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ehaboor  with  the  Eapbratee,"  bat  was  considerably  higher  up 
the  stream,  certainly  near  to,  perhaps  on  the  veiy  site  of,  tha 
later  city  of  Mabc^  or  Hierapolis."  Thus  the  Aranueana  had 
a  teiritory  of  do  great  width,  bat  250  miles  Itmg  between 
its  noith-westem  and  its  south-eastern  extremities.  Ti^ath- 
Pileser  smote  this  region,  as  he  tells  ua,  "  at  one  blow." "  First 
attackii^  and  plundering  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river, 
he  then  crossed  the  stream  in  boats  covered  with  skins,  took 
and  bamed  six  cities  on  the  right  bank,  and  retamed  in  safety 
wiUi  an  immense  plunder. 

The  fifth  and  last  campaign  was  against  the  country  of  Hosr 
or  Hazr,  by  which  some  Orientalists  have  understood  Lower 
Egypt."  Thb,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  The  As- 
Syrian  Inscriptions  designate  two  countries  by  the  name  of  Must 
or  Muzr,  one  of  them  being  ^^ypt,  and  the  other  a  portion  of 
Upper  Kurdistan.  The  expedition  of  Tiglath-Pileser  L  was 
a^inst  the  eastern  Musr,  a  highly  mountainous  country,  con- 
sisting (apparently)  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  Zagros  between 
the  Greater  Zab  and  the  £astem  Khabour.  Notwithstanding 
its  natural  sbvngth  and  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  this 
countoy  was  completely  overrun  in  an  incredibly  short  space. 
The  armies  which  defended  it  were  defeated,  the  cities  burnt, 
the  strongholds  taken.  Arin,  the  capital,  submitted,  and  was 
spared,  after  which  a  set  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  entire 
r^on,  the  amount  of  which  b  not  mentioned.  The  Assyrian 
arms  were  then  turned  against  a  neighbouring  district,  the 
country  of  the  Comani.  The  Comani,  though  Assyrian  subjects, 
bad  lent  assistance  to  the  people  of  Musr,  and  it  was  to  punish 
this  insolence  that  Tiglath-Fileser  resolved  to  invade  their  t«rri~ 


"  Cboeiium  ia  idmlifled  bj  Mr.  Foi 
Talbot  wHh  tiie  Anyriaa  Sirti,  nhich 
wM  ^iparenUj  in  Uiit  pontioa.  [Ai- 
tgrian  Tfxtt,  p.  31.) 

**  Si» Bit^ealDiai(mary,'KA.i.v,VJi. 
In  Uw  S71UO  vtMum  of  the  Old  Tist^ 


ment,  Carcbemirii  is  traiulated,  or  ntlMT 
replaced,  b;  Mabog. 

"  Inieriplion,  p.  ^6. 

'"  80  Mr.  Foi  Talbot  {Inieription,  p. 
«). 
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tory.  Having  defeated  their  main  army,  consisting  of  20,000 
men,  lie  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  Tarious  castles  and 
towns,  some  of  which  were  stormed,  while  others  surrendered 
at  discretion.  In  both  cases  alike  the  fortifications  were  broken 
down  and  destroyed,  the  cities  which  surrendered  being  spared, 
while  those  taken  by  storm  were  burnt  with  fire.  Ere  long  the 
whole  of  the  "  far-spreading  cotintry  of  the  Comani "  was  re- 
duced to  subjection,  and  a  tribute  was  imposed  exceeding  that 
which  had  previoasly  been  required  from  the  people.* 

After  this  account  of  the  fifth  campaign,  the  whole  result 
of  tiie  wars  is  thus  briefly  summed  up : — "  There  fell  into  my 
hands  altogether,  between  the  commencement  of  my  reign  and 
my  fifth  year,  forty-two  countries  with  their  kings,  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Zab  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
the  country  of  the  Khatti,  and  the  npper  ocean  of  the  setting 
sun.  I  brought  them  ouder  one  government ;  I  took  hostages 
from  them ;  and  I  imposed  on  them  tribute  and  ofierings."* 

From  describing  his  military  achievements,  the  monarch 
turns  to  an  account  of  bis  exploits  in  the  chase.  In  the  couutiy 
of  the  Hittites  he  boasts  that,  he  had  shun  "four  wild  bulls, 
strong  and  fierce,"  with  his  arrows ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harran,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ehabour,  he  had  killed 
ten  laige  wild  bufialoes  (?),  and  taken  four  alive.'  These  cap- 
tured ftnimala  be  had  Carried  with  him  on  his  return  to  Aaahur, 
his  capital  city,  together  with  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  slain 
beasts.  The  lions  which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  various  jour- 
neys he  estimates  at  920.  All  these  successes  be  ascribes  to 
the  powerful  protection  of  Nin  and  Nergal.* 

The  royal  historiographer  proceeds,  after  this,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  domestic  administration,  of  the  buildings  which 
he  had  erected,  and  the  various  improvements  which  he  had 
introduced.  Among  the  former  he  mentions  temples  to  Isht&r, 
MuiQ,  Bel,  II  or  Ba,  and  the  presiding  deities  of  the  city  of 
Asshnr,  palaces  for  his  own  use,  and  castles  for  the  protection  of 
his  territory.     Among  the  latter  he  enumerates  the  construction 


■  Ituer^pliim,  kc,  pp,  48-62.  '  Ibid.  pp.  62-61 

*  Sea  above,  <ro).  i.  p.  6H,  note  *.  *  Iiucr^titM,  pp.  1-6S. 
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of  works  of  iirigatioQ,  the  introduction  into  Assyria  of  foreign 
cattle  and  of  numerous  beasts  of  chase,  the  naturalization  of 
foreign  vegetable  products,  the  multiplication  of  chariots,  the 
extension  of  the  territory,  and  the  angmentatioD  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  countiy  * 

A  more  particular  account  is  then  given  of  the  restoration  by 
the  monarch  of  two  very  ancient  and  venerable  temples  in  the 
great  city  of  Asshur,  This  account  is  preceded  by  a  formal 
statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  monarch's  descent  from  Nin- 
pala-rira,'  the  king  who  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty-^which  breaks  the  thread  of  the  narrative  some- 
what struigely  and  awkwardly.  Perhaps  the  occasion  of  its 
introduction  was,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  necessary  men- 
tion,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  two  temples,  of  Asshur-dayan, 
ihe  great-grandCather  of  the  monarch.  It  appears  that  in  the 
reign  of  Asshur-dayan,  this  temple,  which,  having  stood  for  641 
years,  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  had  been  taken  down, 
while  no  fresh  building  had  been  raised  in  its  room.  The  site 
remained  vacant  for  sixty  years,  till  Tiglath-Fiteser,  having 
lately  ascended  the  throne,  determined  to  erect  on  the  spot  a 
new  temple  to  the  old  gods,  who  were  Ann  and  Vul,  probably 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  dty.  TTia  own  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  building  and  dedication  is  as  follows : — 

"In  the  b^!:inning  of  my  reign,  Anu  and  Vul,  the  great  gods, 
my  lords,  guardians  of  my  steps,  gave  me  a  command  to  repair 


spp.  EO-eo. 

most  iniiiortuit  pointa  of  the 
itatemeiit  h»*ebeai  quoted  in  the  eailier 
portion  of  Uiui  chnpter,  but  M  the  reader 
Dlaj  wish  to  eee  the  entire  pun^  tt  it 
Maod*  in  the  original  dooument,  it  ia 
here  appended : — 

"  'HglaUi-PileMr,  the  illn«tritnu 
prince,  whom  A«^ur  and  Kin  lisTe 
vulted  to  the  utmost  wiahw  of  his 
heut ;  who  hu  pursued  >fter  Uh  ene- 
niee  of  Asshur,  sod  h«*  subiunted  >U 
the  earth— 

"The    stm    of  Asshur-ris-iltiii, .  the 

powetful  king,  the  subduerofrebelliouB 

countrio,  he  who  hu  reduced  all  the 

■ecunedtO— 

"Ibe  gnndHti  of    Mntaggil-Hebot 


whom  Amttax,  the  Oreat  Lord,  aided 
according  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart, 
and  catablished  in  strangth  in  the 
government  of  Assyria — 

"  The  doiious  o^piing  of  Asshnr- 
dajan,  who  held  the  seeptra  of  do- 
minion, and  ruled  over  the  people  of 
Bal ;  who  in  all  the  works  of  Iiiahandi 
and  tiie  deeds  of  his  life  placed  hii 
relionoa  on  the  great  gods,  and  Oxom 
obtained  a  long  and  pmniennis  life-' 

"  The  beloved  child  of  Nin-pala-sira, 
Uie  king  who  organised  the  eountiy  of 
Assyria,  who  purged  his  territcnes  of 
the  wicked,  and  established  the  troops 
of  Aasyrm  in  autliority."  (Itueriftim, 
pp.  60-62.J 
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this  their  ehrine.  So  I  made  bricks ;  I  levelled  the  earth ;  I 
took  ite  dimensioDB  (?) ;  I  laid  down  its  foundations  upon  a 
mass  of  BtroDg  rock.  This  place,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  I 
paved  with  bricks  in  set  order  (7) ;  fifty  feet  deep  I  prepared  the 
ground;  and  upon  this  aubstructurel  laid  the  lower  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Tul.  From  its  foundations  to  its  roof 
I  built  it  up  better  than  it  was  before.  I  also  built  two  lofty 
towera  (?)  in  honour  of  their  noble  godships,  and  the  holy  place, 
a  spacious  hall,  I  consecrated  for  the  convenience  of  their  wor- 
ahippcTs,  and  to  accommodate  their  votaries,  who  were  numerous 
as  the  atai3  of  heaven.  I  repaired,  and  built,  and  completed  my 
work.  Outside  the  temple  I  fashioned  everything  with  the  same 
cue  as  inside.  The  mound  of  earth  on  which  it  was  built  I 
enlarged  like  the  firmament  of  the  rising  stars  (?),  and  I  beau- 
tified the  entire  building.  Its  bowers  I  raised  up  to  heaven,  and 
its  roo&  I  built  entirely  of  brick.  An  inviolable  shnne  (?)  for 
their  noble  godships  I  laid  down  near  at  hand.  Ann  and  Vul, 
the  great  gods,  I  glorified  inside  the  shrine.  I  set  them  up  in 
their  honoured  purity,  and  Uie  hearts  of  their  noble  godships  I 
delighted."' 

The  other  restoration  mentioned  is  that  of  a  temple  to  Vol 
only,  which,  like  that  to  Anu  and  Vul  conjointly,  had  been 
originally  built  by  Shamas-Yul,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon.  This 
building  bad  likewise  fallen  into  decay,  hut  had  not  been  taken 
down  like  the  other.  Tiglath-Fileser  states  that  he  "  levelled 
its  site,"  and  then  rebuilt  it  "from  its  foundations  to  its  roofs," 
enlarging  it  beyond  its  former  limits,  and  adorning  it.  Inside 
of  it  he  "  sacrificed  precious  victims  to  his  lord,  VuL"  He  also 
deposited  in  the  temple  a  number  of  rare  stones  or  marbles, 
which  he  had  obtained  in  the  country  of  the  Nturi  in  the  course 
of  his  expeditions.' 

The  inscription  then  terminates  with  the  following  long  in* 
vocation ; — 

"  Since  a  holy  place,  a  noble  hall,  I  have  thus  consecrated  for 
the  use  of  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords  Anu  and  Vul,  and  have  laid 
down  an  adytum  for  their  special  worship,  and  have  finished  it 
'  Iiucriptun,  [>p.  64-66.  ■  Ibid.  g.  06. 
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succeesfully,  and  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  their  aohle  god- 
ahipe,  may  Anu  and  Vul  preserve  me  in  power  1  May  they 
BDppcat  the  men  of  my  gOT«mnent !  Hay  they  establiak  tb« 
authority  <tf  my  officers  1  Ifay  they  toing  the  rain,  the  joy  of 
like  year,  on  the  cultivated  land  and  the  deeert,  during  my  time ! 
In  war  and  in  battle  may  they  preserve  me  victorious  1  Mamj 
foreign  conntrieH,  turbulent  nations,  and  hostile  kings  I  have 
reduced  nnder  my  yoke :  to  my  diildreo  and  my  descendants, 
may  they  keep  them  in  firm  allegiance  1  I  will  lead  my  steps" 
(or,  "  may  they  establish  my  feet "),  "  firm  as  the  mountains,  to 
the  last  days,  before  Asshur  and  their  noble  godships ! 

"  The  list  of  my  victonee  and  the  catalc^^oe  of  my  trinmphs 
over  foreigners  hostile  to  Aashiu,  which  Anu  and  Vul  have 
granted  to  my  arms,  I  have  inscribed  on  my  tablets  and  cylin> 
ders,  and  I  have  placed,  [to  remun]  to  the  last  days,  in  the 
temple  of  my  lords,  Anu  and  Vul  And  I  have  made  clean  (!) 
the  tablets  of  Shamus-Vul,  my  ancestor;  I  have  made  sacrifices, 
and  sacrificed  victims  beitoe  them,  and  have  set  them  up  in 
&&X  fjaces.  In  after  times,  and  in  the  latter  days  .... 
if  the  temple  of  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords  Anu  and  Yul,  and 
these  shrines  should  become  old  and  &11  mio  decay,  may  the 
Prince  who  comes  after  me  repair  the  ruins  I  May  he  raise 
altars  and  sacrifice  victims  before  my  tablets  and  cylinders,  and 
may  he  set  them  up  again  in  their  places,  and  may  he  inscribe 
hia  name  on  them  t(^;ether  with  my  name  1  As  Anu  and  Vul, 
the  Great  Gods,  have  ordained,  may  he  wnship  honestly  with 
a  good  heart  and  fioll  truatl 

"  Whoever  shall  abrade  or  injure  my  tablets  and  cylinders^  or 
dtall  moisten  them  with  water,  or  scorch  them  with  fire,  or  ex- 
pose them  to  the  air,  or  in  the  holy  place  of  God  shall  asedgn 
them  a  place  where  they  cannot  be  seen  or  understood,  ot  shall 
ense  the  writing  and  inscribe  hia  own  name,  or  shall  divide  the 
scolptnrea  (1)  and  break  them  off  from  my  tablets,  may  Anu  and 
Vnl,  the  Great  Gods,  my  lords,  consign  his  name  to  perdition ! 
May  tfaey  cutse  him  with  an  irrevocable  cune !  May  they  cause 
his  sovereignty  to  perish !  May  they  pluck  out  the  stability  of 
the  throne  of  his  empire  1    Let  not  his  ofispring  survive  him  in 
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the  kingdom  I  Let  his  serranta  be  broken  I  Let  bis  troops  be 
defeated  !  Let  him  fly  Taoquisbed  before  bis  enemies  I  May 
Vol  in  his  fury  tear  up  the  produce  of  his  land !  May  a  scarcity 
of  food  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  afflict  his  country  I  For 
one  day  may  he  not  be  called  happy  I  May  his  name  and  his 
race  perish  t " ' 

The  document  la  then  dated — "In  the  month  Kuzalla 
(Chisleu),  on  the  29th  day,  in  the  year  presided  over  by  Lia- 
iliya-pallik,  the  Rabbi-Turi."  * 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  thin  inscription,  when  it 
is  compared  with  other  historical  documents  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  other  ages  and  nations,  is  its  intensely  religious 
character.  The  long  and  solemn  invocation  of  the  Great  Ciods 
with  which  it  opens,  the  distinct  ascription  to  their  assistance 
and  guardianship  of  the  whole  series  of  royal  successes,  whether 
in  war  or  in  the  chase ;  the  pervading  idea  that  the  wars  were 
undertaJcen  for  the  chastisement  of  the  enemies  of  Asshar,  and 
that  their  result  was  the  establishment  in  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  the  worship  of  Asshur ;  the  careful  account  which  is 
given  of  the  erection  and  renovation  of  temples,  end  the  dedica- 
tion of  offerings ;  and  t^e  striking  final  prayer — all  these  are  so 
many  proofs  of  the  prominent  place  which  religion  held  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  king  who  set  up  the  inscription,  and  may  fairly 
be  accepted  as  indications  of  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  his 
people.'  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  displayed  to  us,  not  a 
decent  hp-service,  not  a  conventional  piety,  but  a  real,  hearty 
earnest  religious  faith — a  faith  bordering  on  fanaticism — a  spirit 
akin  to  that  with  which  the  Jews  were  possessed  in  their  warfare 
with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  or  which  the  soldiers  of  Mahomet 
breathed  forth  when  they  fleshed  their  maiden  swords  upon  the 
infidels.  The  king  glorifies  himself  much  ;  but  he  glorifies  the 
gods  more.  He  fights,  in  part,  for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the 
extension  of  his  territoty ;  but  he  fights  also  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  whom  the  surrounding  nations  reject,  and  for  the 
diflriision  of  their  worship  far  and  wide  throughout  all  known 


'  Internum,  i^.  61-72.      ■  Ilnd.  p.  72.       'See  above,  vuL  L  pp.  239-211. 
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-M^ffDB.  TTia  irars  are  religious  wars,  at  least  as  much  as  wars 
of  cODqaest ;  Mb  buildiogs,  or,  at  aay  rate,  those  on  whose  cod- 
etmction  he  dwells  with  most  complacency,  are  religious  build- 
ings; the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  is  deeply  and  sincerely 
religious ;  besides  formal  acknowledgmente,  he  is  contiaually 
letting  drop  little  expresuons  which  show  that  his  gods  are  "  in 
all  hifl  thoughts,"*  and  represent  to  him  real  powers  governing 
and  directing  all  the  various  circuiostancea  of  human  life.  The 
religious  spirit  displayed  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
the  highest  degree  exclusive  and  intolerant;  but  it  ia  earnest, 
constant,  and  all-pervading. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ener- 
getic character  of  the  monarch,  so  different  from  the  temper 
which  Ctesias  ascribes,  in  the  broadest  and  most  sweeping  terms, 
to  all  the  successors  of  Ninua*  Within  the  first  five  yeara  of 
his  reign  the  indefatigable  prince  conducts  in  person  expeditions 
into  almost  every  country  upon  his  borders ;  attacks  and  reduceu 
six  important  nations,'  besides  numerous  petty  tribesj^  receiving 
the  submission  of  forty-two  kings  f  traversing  the  most  difficult 


'  t.  g^  even  wh«D  bant  on  glorifritig 
t.iTnM.n,  Om  manarch  ia  sUll  "  the  illuii- 
triiHU  ohief,  who,  vmder  At  auij^ea  i>f 
tkt  Smr  Ood,  roles  orer  ttupeopU  ofBdl" 
(/lucnpfiim,  p.  20),  &nd  "  whuse  serruita 
jninr  AoJ  appointed  to  the  guveromeDt 
of  Ute  four  r^ioiu"  (ibid.);  if  hii 
cmemifli  fly,  "the  fear  of  ^if&ur  b«a 
overwhelmed  them  "  (pp.  28,  3S,  Ac.) ; 
if  Iher  rtfuae  tribute,  ther  "  withhold 
the  agenmgt  dne  to  Ju&ur     (p.  21) ;  if 

u  expedition  agaiiut  ■  country,  "  bia 
lord,  .^wAitr,  inmla  him "  to  proceed 
thither  (pp.  34,  42,  IS) ;  if  be  coUecU 
■D  arm;,  "  AMihtir  hai  cmnnilUd  the 
boopa  to  )ua  band"  (p.  82).  When  a 
cODutrT  not  previoualj  subject  to  Aa- 
■yiia  IS  attacked,  it  is  because  the 
pei^le  "  do  not  admoKltdgt  Ai^nr " 
(p.  88) ;  when  its  plunder  is  csnied  o^ 
H  ia  to  adorn  and  amicb  the  temples  <i 
Anhur  and  the  other  gods  (p.  40) ; 
•Kbai  it  fields,  the  first  tbuig  ia  to 
"attaek  tt  te  At  vrrihip  of  AtAvr" 
(pp.  3S,  40,  to.)  The  king  himtfl 
"  uadar  the  auapioe*  of  Nin  and  Ner- 


gal"  (p.  54),  or  of  "Nin  and  Aadmr" 
(p.  68) ;  he  puta  bia  tableta  under  the 
protection  of  Anu  and  Vul  (p.  68) ;  he 
asoribea  the  loE:g  life  of  one  anoestor 
to  his  eminent  piety  (p.  S2),  and  the 
prosperity  of  another  to  the  protedjon 
nhiiji  Aaahnr  Touchsafed  him  (p.  SO). 
The  Dune  of  Asabur  ODcurs  in  the  in- 
scription nearly  forty  times,  or  almost 
onoe  In  each  paragraph.  The  sun-god, 
Sbamas,  the  deities  Anu,  Vul,  and  Bel, 
are  meotioDsd  repeateiUy.  Aeknow. 
lodgment  is  also  made  of  Sin,  themoon- 
Eod,  of  Nin,  Nargal,  Ishtar,  Bultis, 
Hartu,  andnorHa.  And  all  this  is  in 
an  inscription  which  ia  not  dedicatoiy, 
but  historioU  I 

Diod.  Sic.  iL  19. 
Moschi,  the  people  of  Com- 
magBU^  the  Main,  the  Aianueans,  the 
people  of  HuET,  and  the  ComanL 

'  As  the  Kaaki  and  Unimi,  tribes  <rf 
the  HitUtes,  the  people  of  Adaraa, 
TaarsTas,  ICaua,  Daria,  Huraddan, 
Khanni-rabbi,  Hiltia,  or  Hellt8n^ 
Dayao,  fto. 

•Ijuer^timofTi^alh-PUaeTl.,  p.  62. 


*  Ap.E 
•The  ] 
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mountain  regiooB ;  defeating  armies,  1>e8iegiiig  towns,  destroying 
forts  and  strongholds,  ravaging  territories ;  never  allowing  him- 
Belf  a  moment  of  repoae ;  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  military 
operations,  devoting  himself  to  the  chase,  contending  with  the 
wild  bull  and  the  lion,  proving  himself  (like  the  first  Mesopo- 
tamian  king^  in  very  deed  "a  mighty  hunter,"'  mnoe  he  counts 
his  victims  by  hundreds ;  '*  and  tJl  the  while  having  regard  also 
to  the  m&teriol  welfare  of  bis  country,  adorning  it  with  buildings, 
enriching  it  with  the  products  of  other  lands,  both  animal  and 
vegetaUe,  fertilizing  it  by  meani  of  works  of  irrigation,  and  in 
every  way  "  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  obtain- 
ing for  them  abundance  and  security."  ^^ 

With  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  Assyria,  it  may  be 
noted,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  capital  is  still  Asshur,  and  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  other  native  city.^  The  king  calls 
himself  "  king  of  the  four  regions,"'  which  would  seem  to  imply 
a  division  of  the  territory  into  districts,  like  that  which  certainly 
obtained  in  later  times.*  The  mention  of  "four "  districts  is 
curious,  since  the  same  number  was  from  the  first  affected  by 
the  Chaldceans,*  while  we  have  also  evidence  t^at,  at  least  alter 
the  time  of  Sargon,  there  was  a  pre-eminence  of  four  great  cities 
in  Assyria.*  The  limits  of  the  territoiy  at  the  time  of  the  In- 
scription are  not  very  clearly  marked ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
extend  beyond  the  outer  ranges  *  of  Zagroa  on  the  east,  Xiphates 
on  the  north,  and  the  Euphrates  upon  the  west.  The  southern 
boundaiy  at  the  time  was  probably  the  commencement  of  the 
alluvium ;  but  this  cannot  be  gathered  &om  the  Inscription, 
which  contains  no  notice  of  any  expedition  in  the  direction 


•  Oeo.  X.  e. 

"  S«e  kboTe,  p.  A8. 

"  Jnteripluni,  p.  BO. 

'  The  eiuttenoe  of  "  gntt  tortifled 

H  throughout  Uie  domiiiuiDa  of  tlie 

kiug"  is  mentioned  (p.  S8),  bat  Done  ia 
named  except  Awhur. 

'  Intcrlpiion,  p.  20,  And  ft  little 
furthnr  on  he  ia  "  the  exulted  soTBreign 
vrhoae  aarruits  Awhur  hu  appointed 
to  the  govenunect  of  tAe  cuuntry  of  tA< 
four  rtgioni."  What  the  four  region* 
were  wa  caa  only  oonjectuie.    Ferhapi 


they  wer«t  1,  tha  cooiitnr  laat  of  As 
Tigrii ;  3,  Uut  batwNB  Om  Tigiu  utd 
the  KhabouT  ;  3,  that  betwen  bba  Khft- 
bouT  and  the  Euphiatei ;  and,  t,  the 
mouQtun  nmoa  upon  Uie  up^  TSgiii 
north  of  the  Hcaopotamiaa  plun. 

'  See  aboTe,  nJ.  i.  p.  IBS. 

'  Ibid.  p.  li. 

•  Ibid.  p.  198. 

'  i,  t.  the  won  mttwis  nmgee. 
When  the  [QODBroh  croeeeB  uie  Lower 
Zab,  he  ii  immediately  in  a  hostile 
oountij.     (/atenpltiMi,  p.  38.) 
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of  Babylonia.  The  internal  condition  of  Assyria  ia  evidently 
flourisbinf^.  Wealth  flows  in  &oiu  the  plunder  of  the  neigh- 
booring  coontries ;  labour  is  cheapened  by  the  introduction  of 
enslaved  captives;'  irrigation  ia  cared  for;  new  fi-uita  and 
ap'r^'^^l''  aie  introduced;  fortifications  are  repaired,  palaces 
renovated,  and  temples  beautified  or  rebuilt. 

The  countries  adjoining  upon  Assyria  on  the  west,  the  north, 
and  the  east,  in  which  are  carried  on  the  wai^  of  the  period, 
present  indications  of  great  political  weakneaa  They  are  divided 
np  among  a  vast  number  of  peoples,  nations,  and  tribes,  whereof 
the  most  powerful  ia  only  able  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of 
20,000  meu.^  The  peoples  and  nations  possess  but  littie  unity. 
Each  comdsts  of  various  separate  communities,  ruled  by  their 
own  kings,  who  in  war  nnite  tlieir  troops  i^ainst  the  common 
enemy ;  bat  are  so  jealous  of  each  other,  that  they  do  not  seem 
even  to  appoint  a  generalissimo.  On  the  Euphrates,  between 
Hit  and  Carchemish,  are,  first,  the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  of  whom 
no  particulars  are  given ;  and,  next,  the  Aramseans  or  Syrians, 
who  occupy  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  possess  a  number  of 
cities,  no  one  of  which  is  of  much  strength.  Above  the  Ara- 
uueaos  are  the  Ehatti  or  Hittites,  whose  chief  city,  Carchemish, 
is  an  important  place ;  they  are  divided  into  tribes,  and,  like  the 
Aranueans,  occupy  both  banks  of  the  great  stream.  North  and 
north-west  of  their  country,  probably  beyond  the  mountain- 
range  of  Amanus,  are  the  Muskai  (Moschi),  an  agressive  people, 
who  were  seeking  to  extend  their  territory  eastward  into  the 
land  of  the  Qummukh  or  people  of  Commag^nd  These  Qum- 
mokh  bold  the  mountain  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper 
Tigris,  and  have  a  stunber  of  strongholds,  chiefly  on  the  right 
bank.  To  the  esst  they  adjoin  on  the  Kirkhi,  who  must  have 
inhabited  the  skirts  of  Nipbates,  while  to  the  soutii  they  touch 
ttie  Nuri,  who  stretch  from  Ijake  Van,  along  the  line  of  the 
Tigris,  to  the  tract  known  as  C!ommagSn4  to  the  Romans.     The 


'  six  tbonsaad  ore  englaved  on  ona 
occaaion  {Irttcripliim,  p.  24) ;  four  thou- 
taad  on  another  (p.  32).  The;  are  nob 
mened  by  the  mouurch  fur  his  awa 
uas,  but  •re  "gven  oiei  tar  Kspiillo 


the  people  of  Asayria." 

*  Onl;  two  nfttjona,  the  Moachi  uid 
the  Cumani,  have  anuiea  ofauchatrsDgth 
aa  this.     {Intcriptioa,  pp.  22  ftod  18.) 
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K^tri  have,  at  tiie  least,  twenty-three  kings,*  each  of  whom 
governs  his  own  tribe  or  city.  South  of  the  mote  eastern  Nairi 
is  the  country  of  Muzr — a  mountain  tract  well  peopled  and  fiill 
of  castles,  probably  the  region  about  Amadiyeh  and  Sowandiz. 
Adjoining  Uuzr  to  the  east  or  north-east,  are  the  Quwanu  or 
Comani,^  who  are  among  the  moat  powerful  of  Assyria's  neigh- 
bours, being  able,  like  the  Aloschi,  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
army  of  20,00()  men.  At  this  time  they  are  close  allies  of  the 
people  of  Sluzr — finally,  across  the  Lower  Zab,  on  the  skirts  of 
Ze^tob,  are  various  petty  tribes  of  small  account,  who  oflfer  but 
litUe  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  invader. 

Such  was  the  positicot  of  Assyria  among  her  neighbours  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ.  She  was 
a  compact  and  powerful  kingdom,  centralized  under  a  single 
monarch,  and  with  a  single  great  capital,  in  the  midst  of  wild 
tribes  which  clung  to  a  separate  independence,  each  in  its  own 
valley  or  village.  At  the  approach  of  a  great  danger,  these 
tribes  might  consent  to  coalesce  and  to  form  alliances,  or  even 
confederations ;  but  the  federal  tie,  never  one  of  much  tenacity, 
and  rarely  capable  of  holding  ita  ground  in  the  presence  of 
monarchic  vigour,  was  here  especially  weak.  After  one  defeat 
of  their  joint  forces  by  the  Assyrian  troops,  the  confederatea 
commonly  dispersed,  each  fiyiog  to  the  defence  of  his  own  <nty 
or  territory,  with  a  short-sighted  selfishness  which  deserved  and 
ensured  defeat  In  one  direction  only  was  Assyria  confronted 
by  a  rival  stat«  possessing  a  power  and  organization  in  character 
not  unlike  her  own,  though  scarcely  of  equal  strength.  On  her 
southern  frontier,  in  the  broad  flab  plain  intervening  between 
the  Mesopotamian  upland  and  the  sea — the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
-was  still  existing;  its  Semitic  kings, though  ori^nallyestahlished 
upon  the  throne  by  Assyrian  influence,"  had  dissolved  all  caa- 
nection  with  th^  old  protectors,  and  asserted  their  thorough 


'  Twentj-Uiiee  an  puticukriaed 
(/McnpiH-n,  pp.  «-M),  But  it  u  not 
nid  that  there  were  no  oUien. 

»  The  Comitni  in  later  times  dit&p- 
peared  from  thew  puis ;  but  then  ve 
traced  of  them  buth  in  Fontua  and  in 
the  Leater  Armenia,  which  wai  wme- 


times  reckoned  to  C^ipadocia.  Bach  of 
theae  distrida  had  a  town  called  Cumana, 
the  inhabitants  ot  ivhich  were  Comani 
or  ComaneU.  (See  Stiab.  lii.  pp.  777 
and 783;  PtoL  v.flandT;  FUn.ff.y. 
vL  S  ;  Qreg.  Sjm.  Vit.  ThautnaL  p. 
Kl.)  "  Supra,  p,&0. 
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independence.  Here,  then,  was  a  conaider&ble  state,  as  much 
centralised  as  Assyria  herself,  and  not  greatly  inferior  either  in 
extent  of  territory  or  in  population,  *  existing  side  by  side  with 
her,  and  constituting  a  species  of  check,  whereby  something  like 
a  balance  of  power  was  still  maintained  in  Western  Asia,  and 
Assyria  was  prevented  from  feeling  herself  the  absolute  mis- 
tress of  the  East,  and  the  uncontrolled  arbitress  of  the  world's 
destinies. 

fesides  the  great  cylinder  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
there  exist  five  more  years  of  bis  annals  in  fragments,  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  continued  his  aggreaslTO  expeditions 
during  this  space,  chiefly  towards  the  norlJi- west,  subduing  the 
Lulumi  in  Northern  Syria,  attacking  and  taking  Carchemish, 
and  pursuing  the  inhabitants  across  the  Euphrates  in  boats. 

No  mention  is  made  during  this  time  of  any  collision  between 
Assyria  and  her  great  rival,  Babylon.  The  result  of  the  wars 
waged  by  Asshur-ris-ilim  against  Nebuchadnezzar  I.^  had, 
apparently,  been  to  produce  in  the  belligerents  a  feeling  of 
mutual  respect ;  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  his  earlier  years,  neither 
trespassed  on  the  Babylonian  territory  in  his  aggressive  raids, 
nor  found  himself  called  upon  to  meet  and  repel  any  invasion  of 
his  own  dominions  by  bis  southern  neighbours.  Before  the  close 
of  his  reign,  however,  active  hostilities  broke  out  between  the 
two  powers.  Either  provoked  by  some  border  ravage  or  actuated 
umply  by  lust  of  conquest,  Tiglath-Pileser  marched  his  bt>ops 
into  Babylonia.  For  two  consecutive  years  he  wasted  with  fire 
and  sword  the  "  upper"  or  northern  provinces,  taking  the  cities 
ofKiirri-Qalzu — nowAkkerkuf— SipparaoftheSun,andSippara 
of  Annnit  (the  Sepbarvaim  or  "  twoSipparas"  of  the  Hebrews), 
and  Hupa  or  Opis,  on  the  Tigris ;  and  finally  capturing  Babylon 
itself,  wbicb,  strong  as  it  was,  proved  unable  to  resist  the  invader. 
On  his  return  he  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 


'  Aasyiu,  irithiii  the  limits  above 
■■ipir  fl  to  it  (p.  7G),  miut  h&ve  ooti. 
tauoed  an  ana  of  from  S0,000  to  60,000 
•quare  miln.  Babjrlonin  contained  about 
SS,0OO.  The  proportioD  is  nearlT  that 
betwesn    Zogland  and   Sootlaod,  the 


aotutl  lize  not  being  nrf  diOeMat. 
Babylonia,  however,  was  probably  more 
thickly  peopled  Uiaa  ABsyria ;  bo  Uiat 
the  disproportioa  of  the  two  populadom 
would  not  be  to  great. 
'  See  above,  p.  62. 
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took  several  citiee  &om  the  Tsukhl  But  here,  it  would  seem 
that  he  suffered  a  reverae.  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  his  opponest, 
if  he  did  not  actually  defeat  his  army,  must,  at  any  rate,  have 
greatly  harassed  it  on  its  retreat ;  for  he  captured  an  important 
part  of  its  b^gage.  Indulging  a  superstition  common  in  ancient 
times,'  Tiglatii-Fileser  had  carried  with  him  in  his  expedition 
certain  images  of  gods,  whose  presence  would,  it  was  thought, 
secure  victory  to  his  arms.  Merodach-iddin-akhi  obtained 
possesion  of  these  idols,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  off 
to  Babylon,  where  they  were  preserved  for  more  that  400  years, 
and  considered  as  mem^itoefl  of  victory  * 

The  latter  days  of  this  great  Assyrian  prince  were  thus, 
unhappily,  clouded  by  disaster.  Neither  he,  nor  his  descendants, 
nor  any  Assyiiau  monarch  for  four  centuries  succeeded  in 
recovering  the  lost  idols,  and  replacing  them  in  the  shrines 
from  which  they  were  taken.  A  hostile  and  jealous  spirit 
appears  henceforth  in  the  relations  between  Assyria  and 
^bylon ;  we  find  no  more  intermarriages  of  the  one  royal 
house  with  the  otbsr ;  wars  are  frequent — almost  constant — 
nearly  every  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  history  is  known  to  us  in 
any  detail,  conducting  at  least  one  expedition  into  Babylonia. 

A  worit  still  remuns,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  this  king,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  peculiar  chu^acter  of  Assyrian  mimetic 
art  was  already  fixed  in  hia  time,  the  style  of  representation 
being  exactly  such  as  prevailed  at  the  most  flourishing  period, 
and  the  workmaoship,  apparently,  not  very  inferior.  Ina  cavern 
from  which  the  Tsupnat  river  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Tigris 


*  It  WIS  k  feeling  of  this  kind  wliioh 
induced  the  iBraelitua  to  send  and  fetch 
the  nrk  of  the  covenant  to  their  ciunp 
when  they  were  contending  with  the 
FhiUetinca  (I  Sun.  iv.  i),  tmd  which 
made  the  Spartans  idways  take  with 
them  to  battle  one  or  both  of  two  imagea 
(or  retbar  qrmbols)  of  the  T;iidarids, 
Castor  end  Pollux  (Heiod.  t.  75).  So 
wlien  tbe  B<BotiBiDB  asked  aid  from  the 
Eginetans,  these  last  aent  them  ceHain 
imagea  of  the  £acidie  (Herod,  v.  80) ; 
and  the  United  Greeks  set  *o  high  a 
lalue  on  the  pr«aeiiee  of  these  same 


images  that  thej  sent  exiaissely  to  fetch 
them  when  they  were  about  to  eogag* 
the  Pereiiin  fleet  at  SaUmia  ( HenxLviS. 
S4BDd83).  Compare Strab.  viii.p.65^ 
and  Macrob.  Sat.  L  23. 

'  The  chief  authority  for  this  war  is 
the  "  SynchrooiMio  Tablet  "  alreadj 
frequenUy  quoted.  The  capture  of  the 
iinagea  ia  Dot  mentioned  on  that  tablet, 
hut  is  taken  from  a  rock-inacrijition  of 
Sennacherib's  at  BaviaD  near  Kboisabad. 
The  idols  are  said  to  have  been  ci>|itureal 
at  the  dt;  of  IldaliB,  which  is  thou^tt 
tu  have  been  near  Tekrit. 
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risee,  close  to  a  village  called  Korkfaar,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty 

miles  north  of  Diarbekr,  is  a  bas-relief  sculptured  on  the  natural 

rook,  which  has  been  smoothed  for  the 

purpose,  consisting  of  a  iigore  of  the 

king  in  his  sacerdotal  dress  irith  the 

right  arm  extended  and  the  left  hand 

grasping  the  sacrificial  mace,*  acoom- 

panied  by  an  itucriptioa  which  is  read 

as  follows : — "  By  the  grace  of  Asshnr, 

Shamas,  and  Yul,  the  Qreat  Gods,  I, 

Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  sou  of 

Asehur-ris-ilim,  king  of  Assyria,  who 

was  the  son  of  Mutaggil-Nebo,  king  of 

Assyria,  marching  from  the  great  sea 

of  Akhiri"  (l^e  Mediterranean)  "  to  the 

eea  of  NsSri  "  (Lake  of  Van),  "  for  the 

third  time  have  invaded  the  country 

of  Nalii"* 

The  fact  of  his  having  warred  in 
Lower  Mesopotamia  is  almost  the  whole 
that  is  known  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  son  and  successor,  Asshnr- 
hil-kala.  A  contest  in  which  he  was  ei^aged  with  the  Baby- 
Ionian  prince,  Uerodach-shapik-ziri  (who  seems  to  have  been 
the  successor  of  Merodach-iddin-akhi),  is  recorded  on  the 
fiunous  synchronistic  tablet,  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonian 
wars  of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  but  the  tablet  is  so  injured 
in  this  place  that  no  particulars  can  be  gathered  from  it.  From 
a  monument  of  Asshur-bel-kala'a  own  time — one  of  the  earUest 
,  Assyrian  sculptures  that  has  come  down  to  us — we  may  perhaps 
further  conclude  that  he  inherited  something  of  the  religious 


Figure  of  Tiglath-PUeeer  I. 
(From  a  rock  tablet  near 
Korkh&r.) 


'  The  above  woodcut  ia  made  f  nun 
>  TeiT  rough  dnHring  sent  to  Eng- 
Uod  by  the  explorer,  who  ia  not  a 
■killed  draugbtsman ;  and  it  must 
therefore  be  regarded  bb  ginng  a  mere 
geoend  notion  of  the  bu-relief . 

*  This  monument,  tbe  earliest  Aa- 
^rian  iculpture  which  is  knuwn  to 
aitt,  IB  mentioned  by  ABsbur-izir-pal, 
Ub  &ther  of  tbe  Black  Obelisk  king,  in 


hia  great  Inscription  ;  uid  it  nu  mainl^r 
in  coDBequence  of  thii  mention  that  Mr- 
John  Taylor,  being  requested  by  Sir  H. 
RawlinsoD  to  explore  the  Bourcea  of  the 
Tigria,  discovered,  in  1862,  the  actual 
tablet,  a  drcumstance  which  may  serve 
to  clear  away  any  lingeriDg  doubts  that 
still  exist  in  any  quarters  as  to  the 
actual  decipherment  of  the  Assyrian 
ioacriptiona. 
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spirit  of  his  father,  and  gave  a  portion  of  his  attention  to  the 
fulornment  of  temples,  and  the  setting  up  of  images.^ 

The  probable  date  of  the  reign  of  Asshur-bil-kaJa  ia  about 
B.C.  1110-1090.  He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  younger  brother,  Shamas-Vul,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known,  but  that  he  built,  or  repaired,  a  temple  at  Nineveh. 
His  reign  probably  occupied  the  interval  between  B.C.  1090  and 
1070.  He  would  thus  aeem  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Smendea  in  £gypt  and  with  Samuel  or  Saul  in  Israel.*  So 
apparently  iuEignificant  an  event  aa  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  in  Palestine  was  not  likely  to  disturb  the  thoughts, 
even  if  it  came  to  the  knowledge,  of  an  Aasyrian  monarch. 
Shamus-Vul  would  no  doubt  have  regarded  with  utter  contempt 
the  petty  sovereign  of  so  small  a  territory  as  Palestine,  and 
would  have  looked  upon  the  new  kingdom  aa  scarcely  more 
worthy  of  his  notice  than  any  other  of  the  ten  thousand  little 
principalities  which  lay  cox  or  near  his  borders.  Could  he, 
however,  have  possessed  for  a  few  momenta  the  prophetic 
foresight  vouchsafed  some  centuries  earlier  to  one  who  may 
almost  be  called  his  countryman,'  he  would  have  been  astonished 
to  recognise  in  the  humble  kingdom  just  lifting  its  head  in  the 
far  West,  and  struggling  to  hold  its  own  against  Philistine 
cruelty  and  oppression,  ***  a  power  which  in  little  more  than  fifty 
years  would  stand  forth  before  the  world  as  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  his  own  state.  The  imperial  splendour  of  the  king- 
dom of  David  and  Solomon  did,  in  &ct,  eclipse  for  a  while  the 
more  ancient  glories  of  Assyria.*^    It  is  a  notable  circumstance 


*  A  mutilated  female  figure,  which  ia 
thought  to  he  ui  image  m  the  goddeea 
labtAT  nr  J.starte,  diaoofered  by  Ur. 
Laftiu  at  EoTunjik,  and  now  m  the 
Brituh  Museum,  beui  m  dediistmj  in- 
■criptiou,  almoat  illegible,  from  which 
it  appears  Ui  have  beea  Bet  up  b;  Aa- 
thuT-bil-kala,  the  Hia  □(  Tiglath-Pi- 
leaKT  1.  and  grandHon  of  Aaahur-ria-ilim. 
(See  below,  p.  94,  note  *.) 

*  According  to  the  ordinaiT  Biblical 
ohroDology ,  Saul'a  accemion  fell  about 
tlieyearB.c.  IDSS.  Samuerajudgsahip, 
whiab  immediately   preceded  thia,    m 


placed  between  B. a  lI28aDdB.a  10S6. 
(See  Clinton.  P.  H.  ToL  L  p.  S20,_Btid 
oompara  Palmer,  Egyptian  Cinmida, 
Tol.iL  p.8B9.)  TTie  Aeayrian  chronology 
tenda  to  lower  theee  d^ee  by  the  ipaoe 
of  about  forty  yean. 

*  Pethor,  where  Balaam  lived,  «w  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrat«a,  in  Anm- 
Maharum  or  Meeopotunia.  (Daut  xiiiL 
i  ;  compan  Num.  iiii.  B  and  xzJiL  7.) 

"  1  Sam.  liii.  and  zir. 

"  The  true  character  of  l^e  Jewieh 
Idngdom  of  David  and  Solomon  aa  one 
of  Uie  Great  Oriental  Empirea,  on  a  par 
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that,  exactly  at  tbe  time  when  a  great  and  powerful  monarchy 
grew  up  in  the  tract  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  A.ssyria 
passed  under  a  cloud.  The  history  of  the  country  is  almost  a 
blank  for  two  centuries  between  the  reigns  of  Shamas-Vul  and 
the  second  Tiglathi-Nin,  whose  accession  ia  fixed  by  the  Assyrian 
Canon  to  B.C.  889.  During  more  than  three-fourths  of  tliis 
time,  from  about  B.C.  1070  to  RC.  930,  the  very  names  of  the 
monarchs  are  almost  wholly  unknown  to  us."  It  seems  as  if 
there  was  not  room  in  Western  Asia  for  two  firet-class  monar- 
chies to  exist  and  flourish  at  the  same  time ;  and  so,  although 
there  was  no  contention,  or  even  contact,  between  the  two 
empires  of  Judaea  and  Assyria,"  yet  the  rise  of  the  one  to 
greatness  could  only  take  place  under  tbe  condition  of  a 
coincident  weakness  of  the  other. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  exactly  in  this  interval  of  darkness, 
when  Assyria  would  seem,  from  tbe  failure  both  of  buildings  and 
records,  to  have  been  especially  and  exceptionally  weak,'*  00001*3 


nith  Cbaldiea  and  Anjiria,  and  only 
len  celebretfld  Qum  the  others  from  th« 
■ocident  of  ita  being  ahort'Uvijd,  hxa 
mvlj  been  aeized  by  histurinjia.  MQ- 
nuD  indeed  pArnlleli  tbe  architectural 
glories  of  Solomon  with  tiuae  ol  the 
"older  monarchs  of  Egypt  uidAwyria" 
{HiMtory  of  tht  Jevt,  vol.  i.  p.  2B1,  lat 
edition},  and  Ewald  luuj  one  or  two 
■imilaT  eipreaeionB  ;  but  neither  writer 
appears  to  recognise  the  real  grestuees 
tA  tiie  Hebrew  kingdom.  It  remained 
Ua  Dean  Stanley,  with  his  greater 
power  of  realising  tike  past,  to  see  that 
David,  upon  ths  completion  of  his  eon- 

Xwto,  "  became  a  king  on  the  »aife  af 
great  Orirnlal  Sovereigru  of  Egypt 
and  Fenia,"  founding  "an  tmperud 
dsminion,"  and  placing  himself  "on  a 
level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world,"  as,  for  instance,  "Rameaes  or 
Cyrus."  {Bt&nley  inSmitKB BibL  jDict. 
art.  David,  voL  i.  p.  lOS.) 

"  The  single  name  of  Anhur-mazur, 
which  has  been  assigned  to  this  period 
(supra,  p.  19),  .is  recovered  from  an  in- 
Kription  of  Shalmaoeser  II.,  the  Black 
Obdisk  king,  who  speaks  of  certain 
dtiee  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eupbratea 
M  haying  been  taken  from  AaBbur-Hazur 
VOL.  IL 


s,  who  had  defeated  him 


tlieri 


'■  The   "Syrians  that  < 


I  beyond 


of  tbe  Ammonites  in  tbeir  war  with 
Darid  (2  Sam.  X.  16),  mny  possibly  have 
been  subjects  or  mther  tributaries  of 
Assyria  (and  in  this  aenno  ia  gicrhnpa 
to  be  understood  Pa  liiiiii.  8);  buttba 
Assyrian  empire  itself  evidently  took 
no  part  in  the  struggle.  The  AsByriau 
monarchs  at  this  time  seem  to  have 
claimed  no  sovereignty  beyond  tlie  Eu- 
phrates, while  David  and  Solomon  were 
content  to  push  their  conquests  up  to 
that  river. 

"  Perhaps  tbe  true  cause  of  Assyria's 
weakness  at  this  time  was  that  her  Btar 
now  paled  before  that  of  Babylon.  The 
story  told  by  Macrobius  (Sal.  i.  23)  of 
communications  between  an  Egyptiau 
king,  aenemur,  orSenepos,  and  a  certain 
Deleboros,  or  Debonii,  wliom  he  calls 
an  Assyrian  monarch,  belongs  propably 
to  this  period.  Deboras  was  moat  likely 
a  Babylonian,  dnoe  be  was  lord  of  the 
Mesopotamian  Heliopolis,  which  was 
Tsipor,  or  Sippsra.  It  is  suspected  that 
be  may  be  the  Tsibir  who,  according 
to  Asshui-JKir-pal  [infra,  p.   Sfl),  de- 
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the  first  appearance  of  her  having  extended  her  influence 
beyond  Syria  into  the  great  and  ancient  monarchy  of  Egypt 
In  the  twenty-second  Egyptian  dynasty,  which  began  with 
Sheshonk  I.,or  Shiahak,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  about  B.C. 
090,  Assyiian  names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Egyptian 
dynastic  liste.  It  has  been  supposed  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  entire  twenty-second  dynasty,  togetherwith  that  which 
succeeded  it,  was  Assyrian ;  hut  the  condition  of  Assyria  at  the 
time  renders  such  a  hypothecs  most  improbable.  The  true 
exphuiation  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Egyptian  kings  of  this 
period  sometimes  married  Assyrian  wives,  who  naturally  gave 
Assyrian  names  to  some  of  their  children.  These  wives  were 
perhaps  members  of  the  Assyrian  royal  family ;  or  perhaps  they 
were  the  daughters  of  the  Assyrian  nobles  who  from  time  to 
time  were  appointed  as  viceroys  of  the  towns  and  small  states 
which  the  Ninevite  monarchs  conquered  on  the  skirts  of  their 
empire.  Either  of  these  suppositions  is  more  probable  than  the 
establishment  in  Egypt  of  a  dynasty  really  Assyrian  at  a  time 
of  extraordinary  weakness  and  depression. 

When,  at  the  close  of  this  long  period  of  obscurity,  Assyria 
once  more  comes  into  sight,  we  have  at  first  only  a  dim  and 
indistinct  view  of  her  through  the  mista  which  still  enfold 
and  shi-oud  her  form.  We  observe  that  her  capital  is  still  fixed 
at  Kileh-Sherghat,  where  a  new  series  of  kings,  bearing  names 
which,  for  the  most  i>art,  resemble  those  of  the  earlier  period, 
arc  found  employing  themselves  in  the  repair  and  enlargement 
of  pubhc  bui1dings,in  connection  with  which  theyobtain  honour- 
able mention  in  aninscription  of  a  later  monarch.  Assbur-dayan, 
the  first  monai-ch  of  this  group,  probably  ascended  the  throne 
attout  R.C.  930,  shoHly  after  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  He  appears  to  have  reigned  from  about 
H.C.  930  to  B,c,  911,  He  was  succeeded  in  B.c.  911  by  bis  son,' 
Vul-lu»h  II.,  who  held  the  thi-one  from  B.C.  911  to  B.C.  889. 

(tmyeil  a  dty  tHuncd  Attil,  on  the  con-  ■  Uesopotiumui  power, 
fines  nt  AwyVia.     At  auy  rate  the  very  llus  relBttonfihip  is  establiBhed  bj 

eii8t«uce  01  oomDinuicutioua  between  '  the  great  inscriptiou  of  Asehur-izir-puL 

Ibbylon  and  Egypt  would  imply  that  .  (Brititk  Mtueum  SerUi,  Fb.  17  to  26.) 

AMyii*  wu  not  at  the  tiou  the  great  \ 
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Nothing  is  known  at  present  of  the  history  of  these  two 
monarchs.  No  historical  inscriptions  belonging  to  their  reigns 
hare  been  recovered ;  no  exploits  are  recorded  of  them  in  the 
inscriptions  of  later  sovereigns'  They  stand  up  before  us  the 
mere  "shadows  of  mighty  names" — proofs  of  the  uncertainty 
of  posthumous  iame,  which  is  almost  as  oftien  the  award  of 
chance  as  the  deserved  recompense  of  superior  merit. 

Of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  second  monarch  of  the  name,  and  the 
third  king  of  the  group  which  we  are  considering,  one  important 
historical  notice,  contc^ed  in  aa  inscription  of  his  son,  has  come 
down  to  oa.  In  the  annals  of  the  great  Asshur-i^-pal  inscribed 
on  the  Nirarud  monolith,  that  prince,  while  commemorating  his 
warlike  exploits,  informs  us  that  he  set  up  his  sculptures  at  the 
sources  of  the  Tsupnat  river  alongside  of  sculptures  previously 
set  up  by  his  ancestors  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Tiglathi-Nio.*  That 
Tiglathi'Nin  should  have  made  so  distant  an  expedition  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  brevity  of  his  reign,  which  only  lasted 
for  six  years.  According  to  the  Canon,  he  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  b.c.  889 ;  he  was  succeeded  in  b.c.  8SS  by  his  son 
Asshu  r-izi  r-  pal. 

With  AsahuF-izir-pal  commences  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
periods  of  the  Empire.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  bis 
active  and  laborious  reign,  Assyria  enlarged  her  bounds  and 
increased  her  influence  in  almost  every  direction,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth  and  in  the  arts ; 
in  the  latter  respect  leaping  suddenly  to  an  eminence  which  (so 
far  as  we  know)  had  not  previously  been  reached  by  human 
genius.  The  size  and  magnificence  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  buildings, 
the  artistic  excellence  of  their  ornamentation,  the  pomp  and 
splendour  which  they  set  before  us  as  familiar  to  the  king  who 
raised  them,  the  skill  in  various  useful  arts  which  they  display 


*  There  ie 


Vol-lu. 


me  reason  to  believe  Out 
■I  k  moiiarch  of  energ? 
The  fact  that  eevend 
oopiee  at  the  Cwaou  commence  with  his 
reign,  shows  that  it  consUtuted  a  sort 
of  era.  The  mention,  too,  ot  this  Vnl- 
loah  hj  the  third  kuig  of  the  mms 
■inong  his  picked  sncegtora  ia  indiaktive 
td  his  reput&tioa  oa  a  great  monarch. 


*  A«8hiviiiT-p«l,  it  will  be  observed, 
does  not  call  this  Tiglathi-Nin  his  father; 
and  it  ie  therefore  possible  that  the 
former  TigtatM-Nin  may  be  intended 
(see  abore,  p.  69).  But  as  Tiglathi-Nin 
is  mentioned  after  Tiglath-Pileeer,  it 
would  rather  seem  that  he  was  a  later 
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or  imply,  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe,  which  faas  seen 
with  astonishment  tiiatmany  of  its  inventions  were  anticipated, 
and  that  its  luxury  was  almost  equalled,  by  an  Asiatic  people 
nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  wHl  be  our  pleasing 
task  at  this  point  of  tlie  history,  after  briefly  sketching  Aashur- 
izir-pal's  wars,  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  great  works  which 
he  constructed  as  will  convey  to  the  reader  at  least  a  general 
idea  of  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  Assyrians  at  the 
period  to  which  we  are  now  come, 

Assh ur-izLT-pal'sfirat campaign  was innorth-weetemEurdistan 
and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Armenia.  It  does  not  present  any 
very  remarkable  features,  though  he  claims  to  have  penetrated 
to  a  region  "  never  approached  by  the  kings  his  fathera"  His 
enemies  are  the  Numi  or  Elami  *  (i.e.  the  raount^neers),  and  the 
Eirkhi,who  seem  to  have  left  their  name  in  the  modem  Eurkh* 
Neither  people  appears  to  have  been  able  to  make  much  head 
gainst  him ;  no  battle  was  fought ;  the  natives  merely  sought 
to  defend  their  fortified  places ;  but  Uiese  were  mostly  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  invader.  One  chief,  who  was  made  prisoner, 
received  very  barbarous  treatment ;  he  was  carried  to  Arbela, 
and  there  flayed  and  hung  up  upon  the  town  wall. 

The  second  expedition  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  which  took  place  in 
the  same  year  as  his  first,  was  directed  against  the  regions  to 
the  west  and  north-west  of  Assyria.  Traversing  the  country  of 
Qummukh,^  and  receiving  its  tribute,  as  well  as  that  of  Serki  ' 
and  Sidikan  (Arban  *),  he  advanced  against  the  Laki,  who  seem 


'  It  iua  been  suppoaed  thti  the  Kuioi 
of  IhU  passage  ore  the  eaae  as  those  of 
taftuy  later  insoriptioas,  and  represent 
the  SuoajiiaiiB  or  Elamitei.  (See  Mr. 
Layard's  Nineith  and  Babylon,  p.  353.) 
But  the  entire  aeriee  o[  geogiaphioil 
Damee  disproTea  this,  and  fixes  the 
locahty  of  the  campaigD  to  aorth-weeteru 
Kurdistan  and  southern  Anueaia.  The 
terms  Numi  and  Fllami'^  Taeuiing  simply 
"  mountaineera "  (comparB  Heb.  iy, 
ri^  sod  the  like),  would  natuiallj  be 
applied  to  many  quite  diatinct  tribea. 

*  The  name  of  iTurJU  is  giTen  by  the 
natdves  to  aome  importaut  ruina  on  the 
right  iMiik  of  the  Tigria,  about  twenty 


milea  below  Diarbekr.  These  ruins  oover 
a  raised  platform,  six  milea  in  drcum- 
ferBDce,  crowned  towarda  the  aouth^eaat 
oomer  by  a  lofty  mound,  about  ISO  feet 
high.  9ome  important  Aanrian  remains 
have  been  found  on  the  ate,  which  are 
□ow  in  the  British  Museum. 

Kurkh  ia  probably  the  Cansthiocerta 
of  the  claasical  writers.  (Strab.  iL  p, 
769  ;  Plin.  It.  N.  yL  9.)  Itis  believed 
to  be  the  same  city  aa  the  TiuiAa  of  the 
Aaayrian  inscriptions. 

'  Supra,  p,  61,  nota  *■ 

'  Cin»sium,  according  to  Mr,  Fox 
Talbot     lAagrian  Text*,  p.  31.) 

■  See  above,  vol  i.  pp.  187  and  SOC 
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to  have  been  at  tbia  time  the  chief  people  of  Central  Mesopo- 
tamia, extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Hatra  as  far  as,  or  even 
beyond,  the  middle  Euphrates.  Here  the  people  of  a  city  called 
Assura  bad  rebelled,  murdered  their  governor,  and  called  in  a 
foreigner  to  rule  over  them.  Assbur-izir-pal  marched  hastily 
against  the  rebels,  who  submitted  at  bis  approach,  delivering  up 
to  his  mercy  both  their  city  and  their  new  king.  The  latter  he 
bound  with  fetters  and  carried  with  bim  to  Nineveh ;  the  foimer 
he  treated  with  almost  unexampled  severity/  Having  fii-st 
plundered  the  whole  place,  he  gave  up  the  houses  of  the  chief 
men  to  bis  own  officers,  estabUsbed  an  Assyrian  governor  in  the 
palace,  and  then,  selecting  from  the  inhabitants  the  most  guilty, 
he  crucified  some,  burnt  others,  and  punished  the  remainder  by 
cutting  off  their  ears  or  their  noses.  We  can  feel  no  surprise 
when  we  are  informed  that,  while  he  was  thus  "arranging" 
these  matters,  the  remaining  kings  of  the  Laki  submissively 
sent  in  their  tribute  to  the  conqueror,  paying  it  with  apparent 
cheerfulness,  though  it  was  "a  heavy  and  much  increased 
burthen, " 

In  bis  third  expedition,  which  was  in  bis  second  year,  Asshur- 
izir-pal  turned  his  arms  to  the  north,  and  marched  towards  the 
Upper  Tigris,  where  be  forced  the  kings  of  the  Nai'ri,  who  bad, 
it  appears,  regained  their  independence,  to  ^ve  in  their  sub- 
mismon,  and  appointed  them  an  Euinual  tribute  in  gold,  silver, 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  commodities.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
this  expedition  that,  having  ascended  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tsupnat  river,  or  Eastern  Tigris,'  Aashur-izir-pal  set  up  his 


*  The  only  parBllel  lo  tliu  Mrarity 
which  the  iDScriptiona  offer  ix  f  umialied 
by  Asshur-ior-pol  himwif  in  his  lu^ 
cotmt  of  an  eipeditioa  undertaken  in 
the  next  year,  where,  on  taking  a  re- 
volted city  (Tela),  he  tella  us,  "their 
men,  young  and  old,  I  took  prisoneri. 
Of  Borne  I  cut  off  the  feet  and  hands  ; 
of  otbera  I  cut  off  the  noeee,  ean,  and 
lipa  ;  of  the  young  meo's  eaiB  I  made  a 
heap  ;  of  the  old  men's  heads  1  built  a 
nilMret  J  exposed  their  headi  u  a 
trophy  in  front  of  thdr  city.     The  male 


troyed,  and  consumed,  end  burnt  with 
fire."     {Itueriptian,  coL  i,  ad  Bn.) 

*  The  Tsupiut  or  Tiupna  is  now 
called  the  TtcbaitK—ii  slight  oomiplion 
of  the  original  appellatjou.  It  a  pro- 
bably the  native  term  from  which  the 
Qreekfl  and  Romans  famied  the  niune 
SophflniS,  whereby  they  designated  the 
entire  r^on  between  the  Hons  Miuiue 
and  the  Upper  Euphrates.  (See  Strab. 
iL  p.  768  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27  ;  D.  Cass. 
ixzvi.  StI ;  Ptut.  V^.  ImcuIL  0.  21 ;  Pro- 
-     "•  ■*■  2,  &c.)  Mr.  John  Taylor 


duIdrBQ   and   the    female   children   I      hns  recently  explored  thii  region,  and 
bant  in  the  Aamee.     The  dlj  I  de-  ,   Suda  that  the  Tsupnat  has  an  under- 
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memorial  side  by  aide  with  monumente  previously  erected  on 
the  same  site  by  Tiglatb-Fileser  and  by  the  first  or  second 
Tiglathi-Nin.* 

Aflshur-izir-pal's  fourth  campaign  was  towards  the  south-east. 
He  crossed  the  lesser  Zab,  and,  enteiing  the  Zagros  range, 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  its  fruitful  valleys — pushing  his 
arms  further  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  capturing  some  scores  of 
towns,  and  accepting  or  extorting  tribute  from  a  dozen  petty 
kings.  The  furthest  extent  of  his  march  was  probably  the 
district  of  Zohab  across  the  Sbirwan  branch  of  the  Biyaleh,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Edisa.'  On  his  return  he  built,  or 
rather  rebuilt,  a  city,  which  a  Babylonian  king  called  Tsibir 
had  destroyed  at  a  remote  period,  and  gave  to  his  new  founda- 
tion the  name  of  Dur-Asshur,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  protection  vouchsafed  him  by  "  the  chief  of  the  gods." 

Id  his  fifth  campaign  the  warlike  monarch  once  more  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  north.  Passing  through  the  country  of 
the  Qummakh,  and  receiving  their  tribute,  he  [sxiceeded  to  wac 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mous  Masius,  where  he  took  the 
cities  of  Matyat  (now  Mediyat)  and  Eapranisa.  He  then  appears 
to  have  crossed  the  Tigris  and  warred  on  the  flanks  of  Nipbates, 
where  his  chief  enemy  was  the  people  of  Kasiyara.  Returning 
thence,  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Nalri,  where  he  declares 
that  he  overthrew  and  destroyed  250  strong  walled  cities,  and 
put  to  death  a  considerable  number  of  the  princes. 

The  sixth  campaign  of  Asshur-izir-pal  was  in  a  westerly 
direction.     Starting  from  Calah  or  Nimrud,  he   crossed  the 


grooud  nmnw  of  a  oonmdanble  lengtli 
through  a  otTem,  which  aeemi  b  ' 
the  fact  eiagger&ted  by  Fliny  (L  > 
into  a  paaoage  of  the  Tigris  uodemeath 
Uouttt  Taunu.  The  Ar&h  geographer, 
Tocut,  givee  en  account  far  nearer  the 
truth,  maUog  the  TigrU  floff  from  a 
dark  cave  near  Hilluns  ('IXXiyHi  of 
PiocopiuB).  It  thus  appean  Uiat  both 
the  Arebiuis  and  the  Bomant  regarded 
the  Taupaat  as  the  true  Tigrii,  which 
ia  incDTrect,  as  the  itream  that  flowi 
down  fram  I^ke  Ooljik  ia  decided];  Uie 
main  river.  In  the  cave  above  men- 
tioned Mr.  TafUv  tWind  two  U  the 


three  memoriala  mentioDed  bj  Anhur- 
izir-paL  Theae  were  hia  own  and  Ti- 
glath-pneeer's.  The  third  had  i>robabl7 
been  deetroyed  by  the  falling  in  of  k 
part  of  the  cave. 

•  Supra,  pp.  79,  88. 

'  Ptolemy  caQla  the  Diyaleh  the  Qor- 
guB,  ripTM  (VL  L),  which  ia  an  Aiiu 
equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Edin ;  for 
edui  in  Aiabtc  ia  tJie  aame  as  gitrg  in 
Persian,  mwiiing  "  a  wolf  or  hyena." 
Compare  the  name  Ailiot  givBii  to  the 
Zab,  which  had  almost  the  nma  mean- 
ing.     (Heb,  jlt].) 
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Tigris,  and,  marching  through  the  middle  of  Mesopotamia  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Sinjar  range,  took  tribute  from 
s  number  of  subject  towna  along  the  courses  of  the  rivei-s 
Jemjer,*  Khabour,  and  Euphrates,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  Sidlkan  (now  Arban),  Sirki,  and  Anat  (now 
Anah).  From  Anat,  apparently  his  frontier-town  in  this  direc- 
tjon,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Tsukhi  (Shuhites),  captured 
their  city  Tsur,'  and  forced  them,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 
which  they  received  from  their  neighbours  tlie  Babylonians,* 
to  surrender  themselves.  He  then  entered  Chaldiea,  and  clias- 
tised  the  Chaldseans,  after  which  he  rettimed  in  triumph  to  his 
own  country. 

His  seventh  campaign  was  also  against  the  Shuhites.  Re- 
leased from  the  immediate  pressure  of  his  arms,  they  had 
rebelled,  and  had  even  ventured  to  invade  the  Assyrian  Empii-e. 
The  lAki,  whose  territory  adjoined  that  of  the  Shuhites  towards 
the  north  and  east,  assisted  them.  The  combined  army  whicli 
the  allies  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  amounted  pi-obably 
to  20,000  men,*  including  a  large  number  of  waniors  who 
fought  in  chariots.  Assbur-izir-pal  first  attacked  the  cities  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  felt  his  might  on  the 
former  occasion ;  and,  having  reduced  these  and  punished  their 
rebellion  with  great  severity,*  he  crossed  the  river  on  rafts,  and 
fonght  a  battle  with  the  main  army  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
engagement  he  was  completely  victorious,  defeating  the  Tsukhi 
and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter,  and  driving  their  routed 
forces  headlong  into  the  Euphrates,  where  great  numbers 
perished  by  drowning.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  rebels 
fell  in  the  battle ;  and  the  entire  country  on  the  right  bank  of 

OD  of  tlie 


*  Ttiia   river,  the    B«rmu   of   the 
Anlnan*,  appeare  in  Aaihur-isir-pal'* 
lor  the  nunc  of  Khar- 


*  T^ar,  Tyre,  may  parhapi  be  cognate 
to  the  Hebrew  -nx,  the  original  meen- 
ing  of  irhich  U  a  n^k."  The  initiBt 
■ibilant  u  however  rather  □  thui  X. 

'  The  BabjIoniBii  monarch  of  the 
tinM  waa  Nebo-bol-adan.  He  waa  not 
diraetl;  atta^ed    bj  AMliur4^r-p«l ; 


and  heaoe  there  u 

war  on  lh«  ivncbroniatic  tablet. 

'  The  scribe  baa  accideatiJlf  written 
the  number  ra  "  9000,"  insteiid  of 
"  10.000  or  20,000."  Immedintely  after- 
wwda  be  atatei  that  0500  of  theM  6000 
were  slain  in  the  batUc  I 

'  Aaahur-iair-pal  saTS  that  bs  "  mads 
a  deaert"  of  the  banka  of  the  Khabour. 
Thirty  o{  Uu  chief  f 
paled  on  ataka^ 
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the  river,  -which  had  escaped  invasion  in  the  former  campaign, 
was  ravaged  furiously  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  incensed 
monarch.  The  cities  and  castles  were  burnt,  the  males  put  to 
the  Bword,  the  women,  children,  and  cattle  carried  off.  Two 
kings  of  the  Laki  are  mentioned,  of  whom  one  escaped,  while 
the  other  was  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Assyria  by  the 
conqueror.  A  rate  of  tribute  was  then  imposed  on  the  land 
considerably  in  advance  of  that  to  which  it  had  previously  been 
liable.  Besides  this,  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  country,  the 
conqueror  built  two  new  cities,  one  on  either  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  naming  the  city  on  the  left  bank  after  himself,  and 
that  on  the  right  bank  after  the  god  Asshur.  Both  of  these 
places  were  no  doubt  left  well  garrisoned  with  Assyrian  soldiers, 
on  whom  the  conqueror  could  place  entire  reliance. 

Asshur-izir-pal's  eighth  campaign  was  nearly  in  the  same 
quarter ;  but  its  exact  scene  lay,  apparently,  somewhat  higher 
up  the  Euphrates.  Hazilu,  the  king  of  the  Laki,  who  escaped 
capture  in  the  preceding  expedition,  had  owed  his  safety  to  the* 
refiige  given  him  by  tlie  people  of  Betli-Adina,  Asshur-izir- 
pal,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  tlieir  conduct  on  this  occasion 
a.^  an  insult  to  himself,  and  was  resolved  to  punish  tlieir  pre- 
sumption, made  his  eighth  expedition  solely  against  this  bold 
but  weak  people.  Unable  to  meet  his  forces  in  the  field,  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  chief  city,  Kabrahi  {?),  wliich  was 
immediately  besieged,  and  soon  taken  and  burnt  by  tlie  Assy- 
rians. The  country  of  Beth-Adina,  which  lay  ou  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Balis,  was 
overrun  and  added  to  the  empire.'  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners  were  earned  off  and  settled  at  Calah. 

The  most  interesting  of  Asshur-izir-pal's  campaigns  is  the 
ninth,  which  was  against  Syria.  Having  marched  across  Upper 
Mesoiwtemia,  and  received  various  tributes  upon  his  way,  the 


'  It  mny  be  Miojectured  tbat  the 
people  of  lietli-AiliUH  nre  "  llifl  cbildren 
lit  Kden,"  •>[  whom  wb  liava  uienUon  in 
Kings  (2  K.  xix.  12)  mid  Iwiinh  {xiivii. 
12),  and  who  in  Seuaacherib's  time  in- 
liabited  >  city  called  Tel-Assbur.  Tbe 
ludicatioiu    of  locality    mentioned  in 


these  pnKBnges,  uid  also  thnae  furnished 
by  Kzek.  xxi-ii.  26,  suit  well  with  the 
vicinity  of  Balis.  Tel-Asshur  may  pee- 
sibty  be  tbe  city  biult  by  AEsbur-iiir' 
Jul,  aod  named  after  the  god  AaabuT  at 
the  close  of  bis  gereuth  campuga. 
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Asff^rian  monarcli  passed  the  Euphrates  on  rafts,  and,  entering 
the  city  of  Carchemi&h,  received  the  submission  of  Saogara,  the 
Hittite  prince,  who  ruled  in  that  town,  and  of  various  other 
chiefs, "  who  came  reverently  and  kissed  his  sceptre."  He  then 
"  gave  command  to  advance  towards  Lebanon."  Entering  the 
territory  of  the  Patena,*  who  adjoined  upon  the  northern 
Hittites,  and  held  the  country  about  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he 
occupied  the  capital,  Rinalua,  which  was  between  the  Abri  (or 
Airin)  and  the  Orontes ;  alarmed  the  rebel  kiug,  Lubama,  so 
that  he  submitted,  and  consented  to  pay  a  tribute ;  and  then, 
crossing  the  Orontes  and  destroying  certain  cities  of  the  Patona, 
passed  along  the  northern  flank  of  Lebanon,  and  reached  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  he  erected  altars  and  oflered  sacrificea 
to  the  gods,  after  which  he  received  the  submis-sion  of  the  prin- 
cipal Phoenician  states,  among  which  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus, 
and  Aradus  may  be  distinctly  recognised.  He  then  proceeded 
inland,  and  visited  the  mountfun  range  of  Amanus,  where  he 
cut  timber,  set  up  a  sculptured  memorial,  and  offered  saciifice. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Assyria,  caiiying  with  him,  besides 
other  plunder,  a  quantity  of  wooden  beams,  probably  cedai-, 
which  he  carefully  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  to  be  used  in  his 
public  buildings. 

The  tenth  campaign  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  and  the  last  which 
is  recorded,  was  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Tigris.  The 
geographical  details  here  are  difficult  to  follow.  We  can  only 
say  that,  as  usual,  the  Assyrian  monarch  claims  to  have  over- 
l>owered  all  resdstance,  to  have  defeated  armies,  burnt  cities, 
and  carried  off  vast  numbers  of  prisoners.  The  "royal  city"  of 
the  monarch  chiefly  attacked  was  Aiaidi,  now  Diarbekr,  which 
sufficiently  marks  the  main  locality  of  the  expedition.^ 


*  Hr.  Fox  Talbot  oomiwree  thU  name 
vHh  that  of  the  city  Batnu  vidted  b; 
Julian.  (Augrian  Text*,  p.  32.)  Sir 
U.  Rawlinsun  hjta  auggeeted  a  com- 
jnuigon  with  the  BatiuiHia  oi  the  OreekB 
Ood  Romana.  The  poaition  of  tha  Patena 
at  this  time  was,  however,  much  further 
north  than  BabuiB^  which  rather  oor- 
napanda  with  BaehAO, 

'  Amidi  continued  to  be  known  u 


Amida  through  the  Oreek,  Komtui.  Hid 
Byzantine  perio<ls,  and  ta  meutioucd 
under  that  name  b;  Zoaimus  (iii.  34), 
ProcopiuB  (Bdl  Ptri.  i.  17),  EusUUiiiiB 
ot  Epiphania,  and  otbera.  The  Arabic 
name  ot  Diarbekr  ("  the  country  of 
Bakr")  auperaeded  that  uf  Amida  in  the 
Mventh  century.  Diarbekr  is,  however, 
still  known  aa  Amid  or  Kara  Amid  to 
the  Turkii  and  ArmeniaDS. 
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Wbile  engaged  in  tbese  importuit  wars,  which  were  &U 
included  within  his  first  six  years,  Assbur-izir-pal,  like  his 
great  predecessor,  Tiglath-Pileser,  occasionally  so  far  unbent 
as  to  indulge  in  the  recreation  of  hunting.  He  interrupts  tiie 
account  of  his  milituy  achievements  to  record,  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  that  on  one  occasion  he  slew  fifty  large  wild  bulls 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  captured  eight  of  the 
same  animals ;  while,  on  another,  he  killed  twenty  ostriches  (?), 
and  took  captive  the  same  number.  We  may  conclude,  from 
the  example  of  Tiglath-PUeser,'  and  from  other  inscriptions  of 
Assfaur-izir-pal  himself,  that  the  captured  animals  were  con- 
veyed to  Assyria  either  as  curiosities,  or,  more  probably,  as 
objects  of  chase.  Asshur-izir-pal's  sculptures  show  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  wild  bull  was  one  of  bis  favourite  occupations;' 
and  as  the  animals  were  scarce  in  Assyria,  he  may  have  found 
it  expedient  to  import  them. 

Asshur-izir-pal  appears,  however,  to  have  possessed  a  mena- 
gerie park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh,  in  which  were 
maintained  a  variety  of  strange  and  curious  animals.  Animals 
called  pagUta  or  jxt^dta — perhaps  elephants — were  received  as 
tribute  from  the  Phoenicians  during  his  reign,  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  and  placed  in  this  enclosure,  where  (he  tells  us)  they 
throve  and  bred.  So  well  was  his  taste  for  such  curiosities 
known,  that  even  neighbouring  sovereigns  sought  to  gratify 
it ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  a  Pharaoh  probably  of  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty,  sent  him  a  present  of  strange  animals  when  he 
was  in  Southern  Syria,  as  a  compliment  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Hie  love  of  the  chase,  which  he  no  doubt  indulged  to 
some  extent  at  home,  found  in  Syria,  and  in  the  country  on 
the  Upper  Tigris,  its  amplest  and  most  varied  exercise.  In  an 
obelisk  inscription,  designed  especially  to  commemorate  a  great 
hunting  expedition  into  these  regions,  he  tells  us  that,  he^des 
antelopes  of  all  sorts,  which  he  took  and  sent  to  Asshur,  he 
captured  and  destroyed  the  following  animals : — lions,  wild 
sheep,  red  deer,  fallow-deer,  wild  goats  or  ibexes,  leopards 
large  and  small,  bears,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  boars,  ostriches, 

Supik,  p.  S4.  *  Sm  to),  i.  pp.  513  a  uq. 
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foxes,  hysenas,  wild  asaes,  and  a  few  kinds  which  have  not  been 
identified*  From  another  inscription  we  leam  that,  in  the 
couTBe  of  another  expedition,  which  Beams  to  have  been  in 
the  Mesopotamian  desert,  he  destroyed  360  large  lions,  257 
lai^  wild  cattle,  and  thirty  bufialoes,  while  he  took  and  sent 
to  Calah  fifteen  fiill-grown  lions,  fifty  young  Uons,  some  leo- 
pards,  several  pairs  of  wild  buffaloes  and  wild  cattle,  together 
with  oetrichee,  wolves,  red-deer,  bears,  cheetas,  and  hyaenas* 
Thus  in  his  peacefiil  hours  be  was  still  actively  employed,  and 
in  the  chase  of  many  dangerous  beaats  was  able  to  exercise 
the  same  qualities  of  courage,  coolness,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
weapons  which  procured  him  in  his  wars  such  frequent  and 
such  great  successes. 

Thus  distinguished,  both  as  a  hunter  and  as  a  warrior, 
Asshur-izir-pal,  nevertheless,  excelled  his  predecessors  most 
remarkably  in  the  grandeur  of  his  public  buildings  and  the 
free  use  which  he  made  of  the  mimetic  and  other  arts  in  their 
ornamentation.  The  constructions  of  the  earlier  kings  at 
ABshnr  (or  Kileh-Sherghat),  whatever  merit  they  may  have 
had,  were  beyond  a  doubt  far  inferior  to  those  which,  from  the 
time  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  were  raised  in  rapid  succession  at  Calah, 
Nineveh,  and  Beth-Sargina  by  that  monarch  and  his  successors 
upon  the  throne.  The  mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat  have  yielded 
no  bas-reliefs,  nor  do  they  show  any  traces  of  buildings  on  the 
scale  of  those  which,  at  Nimrud,  Koyunjik,  and  Khorsabad, 
provoke  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  The  great  palace  of 
Asshur-izir-pal  was  at  Calah,  which  he  first  raised  from  a 
provincial  town  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  was 
a  building  360  feet  long  by  300  broad,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  large  halls,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  small  chambers, 
grouped  round  a  central  court  130  feet  long  and  nearly  100 
wide.  The  longest  of  the  halls,  which  faced  towards  the  north, 
and  was  the  first  room  entered  by  one  who  approached  fix)m  the 

'  Bee   a  paper  published  b;  Sir  H.  in  the  text.    Thej  have  the  Mnction  of 

BttrHtuon  in    the    ZVantoctttnu  of  tht  the  writer. 

Rasal  Sodtiy  of  lAUrravn,  toL  vii.  New         '  Thii  inscription  ia  on  tie  altar  ftnind 

Senei,  p.  9-     A  few  Toriatione  from  the  at  Nimrud  in  front  of  this  king's  sculp- 

paaatge  in  the  TVwuacfioiu  will  be  found  tiind  effigy.     (Infra,  p.  97.) 
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towD,  was  in  length  154  and  in  breadth  33  feet.  The 
others  varied  between  a  aize  little  short  of  this,  and  a  length 
of  63  with  a  breadth  of  less  than  20  feet.  The  chambers 
were  generally  square,  or  nearly  sOy.  and  in  their  greatest 
dimensions  rarely  exceeded  ten  yards.  The  whole  palace  was 
raised  upon  a  lofty  platform,  made  of  sun-bumt  brick,  but 
estemally  cased  on  every  side  with  hewn  stone.  There  were 
two  grand  facades,  one  facing  the  north,  on  which  side  there 


Plan  of  Pakee  of  Aaahur-inr-peL 

was  an  ascent  to  the  platform  from  the  town;  and  the  other 
facing  the  Tigris,'  which  anciently  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the 
platform  towards  the  west.  On  the  northern  front  two  or  three 
flanked  with  andro-sphinxes,'  gave   direct 


*  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinioD  of  Mr. 
Layard  {Ninavh  and  Bah^an,  p.  SG4). 
who  baa  eTea  ventured,  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  FerguBson,  to  reconatniet  the 
river  facada.  (MoaummU,  2nd  Seriee, 
PLl.) 


'  Only  two  were  nncovered  by  Mr. 
Layord  ;  but  he  beUevea  that  there  was 
a  third  between  them,  aa  at  Kojunjik 
and  Khorsabad.  (Nin.  and  Bab.  1.  a.  K. 
Compare  above,  vol.  L  pp.  291  ct  »tq.) 
intended  to  eipren 


smrare  al 
■  thia  t< 
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ac(%S8  to  ihe  principal  hall  or  andienca  cliamber,  a  noble 
apartment,  bat  too  narrow  for  its  length,  lined  throughout  with 
sculptured  slabs  repreeenting  the  various  actions  of  the  king, 
and  containing  at  the  upper  or  eastern  end  a  raised  stone 
platform  cut  into  steps,  which,  it  is  probable,  was  intended  to 
support  at  a  proper  elevation  the  carved  throne  of  the  monarcb.* 
A  grand  portal  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  chamber,  guarded 
on  either  side  by  winged  human-headed  bulls  in  yellow  lime- 
stone, conducted  into  a  second  hall  considerably  smaller  than 
the  first,  and  having  less  variety  of  oTnament,'"  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  central  court  by  a  handsome  gateway  towards 
the  south  ;  and,  towards  the  east,  was  connected  with  a  third 
hall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  palace,  This  chamber 
was  a  better-proportioned  room  than  most,  being  about  ninety 
feet  long  by  twenty-six  wide ;  it  ran  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  great  court,  with  which  it  communicated  by  two  gateways 
and,  internally,  it  was  adorned  with  sculptures  of  a  more 
finished  and  elaborate  character  than  any  other  room  in  the 
building.'^  Behind  this  eastern  hall  was  another  opening  into 
it,  of  somewhat  greater  length,  but  only  twenty  feet  wide ;  and 
this  led  to  five  small  chambers,>which  here  bounded  the  palaca 
Sonth  of  the  Great  Court  were,  ^^n,  two  halls  communicating 
with  each  other ;  but  they  were  of  inferior  size  to  those  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  were  iar  less  richly  ornamented.  It  is 
conjectured  that  there  were  also  two  or  three  halls  on  the  west 
side  of  the  court  between  it  and  the  river ;  *  hut  of  this  there 
was  no  very  clear  evidence,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
court  towards  the  west  was  not,  at  least   partially,  open  to 


the  winged  lIoDB  wbich  haTs  the  form 
of  ■  nun  down  to  (Ac  leaut  [L*;uil, 
MonumenU,  Ist  Series,  PL  42-) 

*  Lkj&rd,  Hinmth  and  iti  lUmaint, 
voL  L  p.  SS3  ;  MimvmaM,  Ist  Series, 
p.  8. 

"  Thia  hall  wag  about  100  feet  long 
by  2(  broad.  All  tha  slats  except  one 
were  anwmeDtsd  with  ooloeeal  eagle- 
hetded  figures  in  pain,  facing  oDe 
aoother,  and  aepaititttl  b;  the  ucred 
tree. 

"  Fn>m  the  upper  or  Dortham  end 


of  thU  hall  wu  obtained  the  mugni- 
flceutly  dreeiied  group,  figured  by  Ur. 
Layard  in  the  Ist  Series  of  hi«  Monn- 
meaU,  PL  6,  and  now  in  the  Britigh 
Museum.  "All  the  Rguree  in  the 
chamber,"  sajs  Mr.  La^id,  "  are  co- 
loeaal,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  careful 
finish  of  ihe  sculptures  SJid  elaborate 
nature  of  the  oraamente."  (Ninerth  and 
Ua  Rcmai'M,  yoL  i  p.  305.) 

'  See  the  plan  of  the  Nimrud  ruina 
ID  Mr.  Lajuil's  Ninath  and  BalyUm, 
□pp.  p.  SSS. 
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the  river.  Almost  eveiy  hall  h&d  one  or  two  small  chambers 
attached  to  it,  which  were  most  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  haUa, 
and  connected  with  them  by  large  doorways. 

Such  was  the  general  p^an  of  the  palace  of  Asshur-izir-paL 
Its  great  halls,  so  nan-ow  for  their  length,  were  probably  roofed 
with  beams  stretching  across  them  irom  side  to  side,  and  lighted 
by  small  louvres  in  their  roofs  after  the  manner  described  in 
the  former  volume.*  Its  square  chambers  may  have  been 
domed,*  and  perhaps  were  not  lighted  at  all,  or  only  by 
ismps  and  torches.  They  were  generally  without  ornamenta- 
tion.* The  grand  balls,  on  the  contrary,  and  some  of  the 
narrower  chambers,  were  decorated  on  every  side,  first  with 
sculptures  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  then  with 
enamelled  bricks,  or  patterns  painted  in  fresco,  to  the  height, 
probably,  of  seven  or  eight  feet  more.  The  entire  height 
of  the  rooms  was  thus  fit>m  sixteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet. 

The  character  of  Asshur-imr-pal's  sculptures  has  been  suffi- 
ciently described  in  an  earlier  chapter.*  They  have  great 
spirit,  boldness,  and  force ;  occasionally  they  show  real  merit  in 
the  design  ;  but  they  are  dum^  in  the  drawing  and  somewhat 
coarse  la  the  execution.  What  chiefly  surprises  us  in  regard 
to  them  is  the  suddenness  with  which  the  art  they  manifest 
appears  to  have  sprung  up,  without  going  through  the  usual 
stages  of  rudeness  and  imperfection.  Setting  aside  one  muti- 
lated statue,  of  veiy  poor  execution,*  and  a  single  rock  tablet,^ 
we  have  no  specim«ns  remaining  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  more 


*  a«e  voL  L  p.  301. 

*  Like  the  roomi  in  ordinary  Anyrian 
houBQB.  (See  the  lepreaentatioD,  Toi  i. 
p.  322.) 

*  Their  walli  had  the  uiiul  ooTeiing 
of  alabaBtar  alaba,  but  tiieae  alaU  vere 
inscribed  only,  and  not  Ktulptured. 

*  VoL  i  ch.  vi.  pp.  341  et  irq. 

'  A  mutilated  female  statue,  brought 
from  Koyunjit,  and  now  in  the  cellaiH 
of  tbe  Biitiah  Huaeum,  in  inaciibed  with 


I    of    . 


ir-bU-ki 


Tiglath-Pileeer,  and  it  the  eorlievt  At- 
tyrian  Bculpture  which  fau  been  brought 
to  Europe.     The  figure  wants  the  head, 


the  two  arms  from  the  elbows,  and  the 
front  part  of  the  feet  It  is  in  a  coane 
Mane,  and  appeaiB  to  have  been  very 
rudely  carved.  The  aiie  is  a  little  below 
that  of  life.  The  proportians  are  bad, 
the  length  of  the  body  betweea  the  arms 
and  the  legs  bcdng  muob  too  short. 
There  are  appearanoee  from  which  it  is 
concluded  that  the  statue  had  been 
made  ta  aubeerve  the  purpose*  of  a 
fountain. 

'  The  t&blet  of  Tiglalh-Pileaer  I.,  of 
which  a  repreeeatation  has  been  already 
gliven  (supra,  p.  7B). 
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ancient  than  this  monarch.'  That  art  almost  seems  to  start 
in  Assyria,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  full-grown. 
Asahur-izir-pal  had  imdouhtedly  some  constructiona  of  former 
monarchs  to  copy  from,  both  in  his  palatial  and  in  his  sacred 
edifices ;  the  old  palaces  and  temples  at  Kileh-Sheighat  must 
have  bad  a  certain  grandear;  and  in  his  architecture  this 
monarch  may  have  merely  amplified  and  improved  upon  the 
models  left  him  by  his  predecessors;  but  his  ornamentation,  so 
far  as  appears,  was  his  own.  The  mounds  of  Elileh-Sherghat 
have  yielded  bricks  in  abundance,  but  not  a  single  fragment  of 
a  sculptured  slab.'  We  cannot  prove  that  ornamental  bas- 
reliefs  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  Asahur-izir-pal ;  indeed 
the  rock  tablets  which  earlier  monarchs  set  up  were  sculptures 
of  this  character ;  but  to  Asshur-izir-pal  seems  at  any  rate  to 
belong  the  merit  of  having  first  adopted  bas-relieis  on  an 
extensive  scale  as  an  architectural  ornament,  and  of  having 
employed  them  so  as  to  represent  by  their  means  all  the  public 
life  of  the  monarch. 

The  other  arts  employed  by  this  king  in  the  adornment  of 
his  buildings  were  those  of  enamelling  bricks  and  painting  in 
fresco  upon  a  plaster.  Both  involve  considerable  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  colours,  and  the  former  especially  implies  much 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  several  veiy  delicate  pro- 


The  sculptures  pf  Asshur-izir-pal,  besides  proving  directly 
the  high  condition  of  mimetic  art  in  Assyria  at  this  time, 
famish  indirect  evidence  of  the  wonderful  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  various  important  manufactures.  The  metallurgy 
which  produced  the  swords,  sword-sheaths,  daggers,  earrings, 
necklaces,  armlets,  and  bracelets  of  this  period,^'  must  have 
been  of  a  very  advanced  description.   The  coach-building  which 


*  lAjard,  Ninecth  and  itt  Hemaint, 
vol.  iL  pp.  68-60 ;  A'innieA  and  Babifioa, 
pt  5S1.  SmoJl  bits  of  basalt,  frsgrnents 
probably  oi  »n  obeliak,  a  rude  statue 
<*«•  ToL  L  p.  S39),  and  some  portioiu  of 


a  winged  bull,  are  aU  the  works  of  art 
which  Kileh.Sbergfaat  hai^nelded.    The 

"  Sea  ToL  L  pp.  880  H  -itq. 
"  For  iepr«8entationB,  see  ToL  L  pp. 
S63,  S6«,  371,  and  465. 
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constructed  the  chariote,  the  saddlery  which  made  tL«  harness 
of  the  horses,  the  embroideiy  which  ornamented  the  robes," 
must,  similarly,  have  been  of  a  superior  character.  The 
evidence  of  the  sculptures  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that, 
in  the  time  of  Aflshur-izir-pal,  the  Assyiians  were  already  a 
great  and  luxurious  people,  that  most  of  the  useful  arts  not 
only  existed  among  them,  but  were  cultivated  to  a  high  pitch, 
and  that  in  dress,  furniture,  jewellery,  &c.,  they  were  not  very 
much  behind  the  modems. 

Besides  the  magnificent  palace  which  be  built  at  Calah, 
Asshur-izir-pal  is  known  also  to  have  erected  a  certain  number 
of  temples.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  already 
described."  They  stood  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
Nimrud  platform,  and  consisted  of  two  edifices,  one  exactly  at 
the  angle,  comprising  the  higher  tower  or  ziggu.rat,'^*  which 
stood  out  as  a  sort  of  comer  buttress  from  the  great  mound,  and 
a  shrine  with  chambers  at  the  tower's  base ;  the  other,  a  little 
further  to  the  east,  consisting  of  a  shrine  and  chambers  without 
a  tower.  These  temples  were  richly  ornamented  both  within 
and  without ;  and  in  front  of  the  lai^r  one  was  an  erection 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  either  during 
their  lifetime,  or  at  any  rate  after  their  decease,  received  divine 
honours  from  their  subjects.  Oq  a  plain  square  pedestal  about 
two  feet  in  height  was  raised  a  solid  block  of  limestone  cut  into 
the  shape  of  an  arched  frame,  and  within  this  irame  was  carved 
the  monarch  in  his  sacerdotal  dress,  and  with  the  sacred  collar 
round  his  neck,  while  the  five  principal  divine  emblems  were 
represented  above  his  head."  In  front  of  this  figure,  marking 
(apparently)  the  object  of  its  erection,'*  was  a  triangular  altar 


p>ra  Lafsrd,  Nittevth  and  i 
vol.  iL  pp.  321  uid  412-ill. 

"  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  31E  tt  trq. 

"  ThiB  tower,  however,  was  partly 
the  work  of  AsBhur-izir-pid'B  eon  and 
luccesHor,  ShaJmaDeser  II. 

"  A  Bt«le  of  the  some  king,  cloael; 
retembling  Utis,  but  of  a  nider  character, 
bu  been  receatt;  brought  to  EoglBod, 
from  Kurkh,  unj  Diarbekr,  and  added 


to  the  National  Collection. 

"  The  cuBtom  of  placing  on  altar 
directly  in  front  of  a  sculptured  repre- 
Hentstion  of  the  king  appears  also  in 
one  of  the  bos-relietB  of  Anhur-bani. 
pal,  where  there  is  an  arched  frame  very 
like  this  of  ABehur-izir-pal,  apparently 
«et  up  against  a  temple,  with  an  altar 
at  a  Bttle  diatance,  plooed  in  a  pathwaj 
leading  lUrectly  to  the  royal  inuM, 
(See  Td.  L  p.  310,  No.  V.) 
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vith  a.  circular  top,  very  much  resembling  the  tripod  of  the 
Greeks.'  Here  -we  may  presume  were  laid  the  oU'erings  with 
which  the  credulous  imd  the 
servile  propitiated  the  new 
god, — ^many  a  ffft,  not  im- 
probably, being  intercepted 
on  its  way  to  the  deity  of 
the  temple. 

Another  temple  built  by 
thia  monarch  was  one  de- 
dicated to  Beltis  at  Nine- 
veh, It  was  perhaps  for 
the  ornamentation  of  this 
edifice  that  he  cut  "  great 
trees "  in  Amanus  and  else- 
where during  his  Syrian  ex- 
pedition, and  had  them  con- 
veyed across  Meeopotamia 
to  Assyria.    It  is  expressly  ^ 

stated  that  these  beams  were    Stela  of  Aasbur-izir-pal,  witli  Utsr  In  front 

carried,  not  to  Calah,  where  '  "°™ 

Asahur-izir-pal  usually  resided,  but  to  Nineveh. 

A  remarkable  work,  probably  erected  by  this  monarch,  and 
set  up  as  a  memorial  of  his  reign  at  the  same  city,  is  an  obelisk 
in  white  stone,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  On  this  monu- 
ment, which  was  covered  on  all  its  four  sides  with  sculptures 
and  inscriptions,  now  nearly  obliterated,  Assbur-izir-pal  com- 
memorated his  wars  and  hunting  exploits  in  various  countries. 
The  obelisk  is  a  monolith,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  broad  at  the  base.*  It  tapera  slightly,  and,  like 
the  Black  Obelisk  erected  by  this  monarch's  son,*  is  crowned 
at  the  summit  by  three  steps  or  gradines.  This  thoroughly 
Assyrian  ornamentation*  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the 

I  Idjaid,  NiaevA  and  Balnflon,  p.  *  See  vol,  i.  p.  2S3,  nhere  tbis  monn- 

351.  meDt  u  repreoented. 

'  Two  feet,  thftt  is,  od  the  broader  '  For  its  coiutaiit  use  id  AsBfTia  we 

&ce ;  on  the  narrower  one  tlie  width  i>  vol.  i.  pp.  2&7,  279,  SOS,  SOS,  310,  SIS, 

Imb  tban  14  iocheB.  Ac 

VOL.  IL  H 
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obelisk  was  not  derived  from  Eygpt,  where  the  pyramidical 
apds  was  univeraally  used,  being  regarded  as  essential  to  this 
class  of  omamenta.^  If  we  must  seek  a  foreign  origin  for  tbe 
invention,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  in  (Jie  pillars  (ariiXtu  or 
xiovvt)  which  tbe  Phoenicians  employed,  as  ornaments  or  me- 
morials, from  a  remote  antiquity,'  objects  possibly  seen  by  the 
monarch  who  took  tribute  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aiadus,  Byblus, 
and  most  of  the  maritime  Syrian  cities' 

Another  most  important  work  of  this  great  monarch  was  the 
tunnel  and  canal  already  described  at  length,"  by  which  at  a 
vast  expenditure  of  money  and  labour  he  brought  the  water  of 
the  Greater  Zab  to  Calab.  Asshur-izir-pa}  mentions  this  great 
work  as  his  in  his  annals ;  and  he  was  likewise  commemorated 
as  its  author  in  tbe  tablet  set  up  in  tbe  tunnel  by  Sennacherib, 
when,  two  centuries  later,  be  repaired  it  and  brought  it  once 
more  into  use. 

It  is  evident  that  Asshur-izir-pal,  though  he  adorned  and 
beautified  both  the  old  capital,  Asshur,  and  the  now  rising  city 
of  Nineveh,  regarded  the  town  of  Calab  with  more  iavour  than 
any  other,  making  it  the  ordinaiy  residence  of  his  court,  and 
bestowing  on  it  his  chief  care  and  attention.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Assyrian  dominion  had  by  this  time  spread  so  far  to 
tbe  north  that  the  situation  of  Asshur  (or  Kileh-Sherghat)  was 
no  longer  sufficiently  central  for  the  capital.  The  seat  of 
government  waa  consequently  moved  forty  miles  further  up  the 


compare  Eupolemui  in  Pol^luBtor'B 
FmgmoDteiFr.  Hid.  Or.  toI.  iii.  p.  228), 
Menaoder  (Fr.  1),  uid  Herodotus  (ii. 
«). 

'  Frogmenta  of  two  ouier  obelkbs, 
one  certain!;,  the  other  probablj,  erected 
I7  thii  monarch,  were  discoTered  at 
Kof  uajik  b;  Mr.  Loft«u,  and  are  also 
in  the  British  Museum.  One  waa  in 
white  itone,  and  had  aculpturea  on  one 
■idt  onlf,  being  chieSy  covered  with 
an  inscription  commemorating,  in  two 
columns,  fiist,  eortiiin  hunting  eiploits 
in  Sjiia,  and  aecondly,  the  repairs  of 


the  dt;  of  Astliur.  This  had  two  gra- 
dines  at  the  top,  and  waa  two  feet  wide 
on  ita  broader,  and  siiteeu  inches  od 
it«  narrower  face.  The  other  obelisk 
WIS  in  btack  basalt,  and  had  sculptures 
on  ever;  side,  representing  the  king 
receiving  tribute -bearers.  Itmuathave 
been  larger  than  on;  other  work  of  this 
kind  which  haa  been  found  in  AKyria  ; 
for  its  width  st  top  was  two  feet  eight 
inches  on  tbe  broader,  and  near);  tini 
fpet  on  the  narrower  face,  which  would 
imply  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twen^ 
feeL  It  ifl  uncertain  whether  this  obelisk 
terminiited  in  gmdineH, 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  S34  tt  uq. 
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river.  At  the  Bame  time  it  was  transferred  from  the  west  bafik 
to  the  east,  and  placed  in  the  fertile  re^on  of  Adiab^ne,*  near 
the  jvinction  of  the  Greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris.  Here,  in  a 
strong  and  healthy  position,  on  a  low  spur  from  the  Jebel 
Alaklub,  protected  on  either  side  by  a  deep  river,  the  new 
capital  grew  to  greatness.  Palace  after  palace  rose  on  ita  lofty 
platform,  rich  with  carved  woodwork,  g^ding,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  enamel,  each  aiming  to  outshine  its  predecessors ; 
while  stone  lions,  sphinxes,  obelisks,  shriaes,  and  temple-towers 
embellished  the  scene,  breaking  its  monotonous  sameness  by 
variety.  The  lofty  isiggwrat  attached  to  the  temple  of  Nin  or 
Hercules,  dominating  over  the  whole,  gave  unity  to  the  vast  mass 
of  palatial  and  sacred  edifices.  The  Tigris,  skirting  the  entire 
western  base  of  the  mound,  glassed  the  whole  in  its  waves,  and, 
doubling  the  apparent  height,  rendered  less  observable  the  chief 
weakness  of  the  architecture.  When  the  setting  sun  lighted  up 
the  view  with  the  gorgeous  hues  seen  only  under  an  eastern 
sky,  Calah  must  have  seemed  to  the  traveller  who  beheld  it  for 
the  first  time  like  a  vision  from  fairy -land. 

After  reigning  gloriously  for  twenty-five  years,  from  B.C.  883 
to  B.C.  858,  this  great  prince — "  the  conqueror"  (as  he  styles  him- 
self), "  from  the  upper  passage  of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the. 
Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced  under  his  authority  all  countries 
&om  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same  "  *" — 
died,  probably  at  no  very  advanced  age,"  and  left  his  throne  to 
his  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser  IL,  the  son  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  who  may  pro- 
bably have  been  trained  to  arms  under  his  &ther,  seems  to  have 
inherited  to  the  full  his  military  spirit,  and  to  have  warred  with 
at  least  as  much  success  against  his  neighbours.  His  reign  was 
extended  to  the  unusual  length  of  thirty-five  years,"  during 


the  whole  Znb  region. 

■*  See  Mr.  Layard'a  NincMh  and 
Bahgton,  p.  361. 

"  Aa  hia  father  reigaed  only  uz,  uid 
hit  graud&Uier  only  twenty  f^Bn,  Jka- 


Bhor-idr-pd  la  not  likel;  to  lwv«  been 
much  more  than  twentj  or  twenty -five 
years  old  when  he  caoie  to  the  throne. 

"  No  other  Aesyrian  king  except  As- 
ehur-bBJii-pBl  ia  kuown  to  hare  reigned 


loog. 
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wtich  time  he  contacted  in  person  no  fewer  than  twenty-tliree 
military  expeditions,  besides  entrusting  three  or  four  others  to  a 
favourite  general.  It  would  be  a  wearisome  task  to  follow  out 
in  detail  these  numerous  and  generally  uninteresting  campugns, 
where  invasion,  battle,  flight,  siege,  submission,  and  triumphant 
return  succeeded  one  another  with  monotonous  uniformity. 
The  style  of  the  court  historians  of  Assyria  does  not  improve 
as  time  goes  on,  Kothing  can  well  be  more  dry  and  common- 
place than  the  historical  literature  of  this  period,**  which  recalls 
the  eM-ly  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  this  department,'*  and  exhibits 
a  decided  inferiority  to  the  compositions  of  Stowe  and  Holin- 
shed.  The  historiographer  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,'  between  two 
and  three  centuries  earlier,  is  much  superior,  as  a  writer,  to 
those  of  the  period  to  which  we  are  come,  who  eschew  all  graces 
of  style,  contenting  themselves  with  the  curtest  and  driest  of 
phrases,  and  with  sentences  modelled  on  a  single  unv&iying 
type: 

Instead,  therefore,  of  following  in  the  direct  track  of  the 
annalist  whom  Shalmaneser  employed  to  record  his  exploits, 
and  proceeding  to  analyse  his  account  of  the  twenty-seven 
campaigns  belonging  to  this  reign,  I  shall  simply  present  the 
reader  with  the  general  result  in  a  few  words,  and  then  draw 
his  special  attention  to  a  few  of  the  expeditions  which  are  of 
more  than  common  importance. 


nuneaer'B  gnndion,  wbo  rugna  20  jean. 
At  BaWloo,  NebacluKlneEEar  rragns  13 
jeore ;  but  no  other  motmrcli  in  Pto- 
Lmy'a  list  much  nceeds  £0  yean. 

"  Tiike,  for  inabmoe,  the  following 
pusBge  from  the  Amuls  of  Anhur- 

"  Od  the  loxth  dn  of  tlie  month  Su 
from  the  city  Tahiti  I  departed.  B;tbe 
aide  of  the  river  Khanneeh  I  raorched. 

Inthe  dty  Hagaridlhalted.  Froiathe 
dty  HaguiB  I  departed.  At  the  Iwikl 
of  the  river  Khabour  1  airiTod.  Id  the 
dtf  KiadikaiiDi  I  halted.  The  tribute 
«f  the    r*-    "■^-■■^  — ■    •      ---■-' 


■od  goaU.    Prcnn  the  atj  Shiidikamu 
I  deuited.     In  Ote  dtj  Kaim  I  baited," 


Or  ibe  fonoiTing  fraiD  the  JLonali  of 
BhalmanewT  II,,  which  ii  a  Teiy  ordi- 
nary apecimen : — 

"  In  my  26th  year  I  craned  the  Ea- 
plirat«B  through  deep  Water.  I  received 
the  tribute  of  allthekingBof  theKhattl 
I  passed  over  Mount  Ehamana,  and 
went  down  to  the  towns  of  Ksti  of 
Cawin.  I  attacked  and  captured  l^ur, 
hia  atronghold.  J  slew  hiB  G^ldns  men 
and  carried  away  hie  apoil.  I  overUiiww, 
beet  to  pieoee,  and  oonaumed  with  fin 
towns  without  number.  On  my  return 
I  choae  Huru,  a  stronghold  of  Arsmi, 
the  son  of  *>ti«.HMi^  to  be  one  of  mj 
frontier  dtiea." 

"  Sue  the  author's  fferodatut,  T^  L 
p.  117,  note ',  2nd  edition. 

'  SeeahoTe,pp.«3-72. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  ShalmiuieBeT,  daring  the  first  tweoty- 
seven  yean  of  his  reign,  led  in  person  twenty>three  expeditions 
into  the  territories  of  his  neighboura,  attacking  in  the  coarse  of 
these  inroads,  beidos  petty  tribes,  the  foUoving  natiouB  and 
ooontries : — Babylonia,  ChaldsBa,  Media,  the  Zimri,  Armenia, 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  the  country  about  the  bead-streams  of  the 
Ti^is,  the  Hittites,  the  Patena,  the  Tibateni,  the  Hamathites, 
and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus.  He  took  tribute  during  the 
same  time  from  the  Fhcenician  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  By  bins, 
from  the  Tsukhi  or  Sbuhites,  from  the  people  of  Muzr,  &om  the 
Bartsu  or  Partsu,  who  are  almost  certainly  the  Pertdana,  and 
from  the  Israelitee.  He  thus  traversed  in  person  the  entire 
country  between  the  Persian  Qulf  on  the  south  and  Mount 
Kiphates  upon  the  north,  and  between  the  Zagros  range  (or 
perhaps  the  Persian  desert)  eastward,  and,  westward,  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Over  the  whole  of  this  region  he  made 
his  power  felt,  and  even  beyond  it  the  nations  feared  him  and' 
gladly  placed  themselves  under  his  protection.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  becoming  less  fit  for 
warlike  toils,  he  seems  in  general  to  have  deputed  Uie  command 
of  hia  armies  to  a  subje(^  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  a 
noble  named  Dayan-Asshur.  This  chief,  who  held  an  importanlt 
office  as  early  as  Shalmaneser's  fifth  year,'  was  in  his  twenty- 
seventh,  twenty-eighth,  thirtieth,  and  thirty-first  employed  as 
commander-in-ehief,  and  sent  out,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army 
of  Aa^ria,  to  conduct  campaigns  agunst  the  Armenians,  against 
the  revested  Patena,  and  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  modem 
Kurdistan.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  king  himself  took  any 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  these  years.  In  the  native  reoord  the 
first  and  third  persons  are  continually  interchanged,'  some  of 


'  In  the  fifth  jtax  of  Sbalmanwer,  I       "  Id  my  SOUi  y ev,  while  I  wu  waitiog 


Dajan-AwhuT  mts  EponTm,  aa  appears 
boUi  from  the  Amy rUn  Canon  and  the 
Inacription  ou  the  Block  Obelisk.  The 
fourtili  place  after  the  king  was  at  this 
time  ordiiuhl;  held  b;  ui  offloer  railed 
the  Tukul,  probably  the  Vizier,  or 
Prime  Uiuiater. 
*  The  subjoined  pusa^  will  show  the 


in  Calah,  I  sent  out  ii. 
ABahur,  ijie  general-in-chief  of  mj  whole 
army,  at  the  head  of  my  army.  Nt 
croased  the  2ab,  and  arrived  among 
the  towna  of  Hupuika.  /  received  the 
tribute  of  Datan,  the  Uupuakan.  /  de- 
parted from  the  towns  of  the  HupuB- 
kaua.  Ht  arrived  at  Che  towna  of  Mag- 
dubi,    the   Uadakhirian.      /   noeived 
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the  actions  related  being  ascribed  to  the  monarch  and  othera 
to  the  general ;  but  on  the  whole  the  impreBsion  left  by  the 
narrative  is  that  the  king,  in  the  spirit  of  a  well-known  legal 
maxim,*  assumes  as  hia  own  the  acts  which  he  has  accomplished 
through  his  representative.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  however, 
Shalmaneser  seems  to  have  led  an  expedition  in  person  into 
Khirki  (the  Niphates  country),  where  he  "  overturned,  beat  to 
pieces,  and  consumed  with  fire  the  towns,  swept  the  country 
with  his  troops,  and  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  the  fear  of  his 
presence." 

The  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  which  have  the  greatest  in- 
terest are  those  of  his  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
eighteenth,  and  twenty-first  years.  Two  of  these  were  directed 
against  Babylonia,  three  against  Ben-hadad  of  Damascus,  and 
two  against  KlinyAJl  (Hazael)  of  Damascus. 

In  his  eighth  year  Shalmaneser  took  advantage  of  a  civil  war 
in  Babylonia  between  King  Uerodach-sum-adin  and  a  younger 
brother,  Merodaoh-bel-usati  (7),  whose  power  was  about  evenly 
balanced,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  under 
pretence  of  helping  the  le^timate  monarch,  to  make  himself 
master  of  several  towns.  In  the  following  year  he  was  still 
more  fortunate.  Having  engaged,  defeated,  and  slain  the  pre- 
tender to  the  Babylonian  crown,  he  marched  on  to  Babylon 
itself,  where  he  was  probably  welcomed  as  a  deliverer,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  into  Chaldsea,  or  the  tract  upon  the  coast, 
which  was  at  this  time  independent  of  Babylon,  and  forced  its 
kings  to  become  his  tributaries.  "  The  power  of  his  anny,"  he 
tells  us,  "struck  terror  as  &r  as  the  sea." 

The  wars  of  Shalmaneser  in  Southern  Syria  commenced  as 
early  as  his  ninth  year.  He  had  succeeded  to  a  dominion  in 
Northern  Syria  which  extended  over  the  Patena,  and  probably 
over  moat  of  the  northern  Hittites;'  and  this  made  his  territo- 
ries conterminous  with  those  of  the  Fhcenicians,  the  Hamathites, 


tribute,    .ffe  departed  from  the  towns  of  I       *  "  Quodfacitperkliuin,&citp«r 

the  MadaUurianB,  and  arrived  among  '  Saiigam,  long  of  CorcbemiBh, 

the  towns  of  Udoki  Uie  MaDnian.  Udsii  Lubama,  king  of  the  Patena,  had  i 

fled  to  aave  his  life.    /  puraued  him,"  mittad  to  Aashur-izii^pal.    Supn, 


Corcbemish,  and 
t,  had  gub- 
Supn,  p. 
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the  soutbem  Hittitea,  and  perhaps  the  Syrians  of  Daniascus.* 
At  any  rate  the  la^t-named  people  felt  themselvea  threatened 
by  the  growing  power  on  or  near  their  borders,  and,  convinced 
that  they  would  soon  be  attacked,  prepared  for  resistance  by 
entering  into  a  close  league  with  their  neighbours.  The  king 
of  DaouiBCUS,  who  was  the  great  Ben-hadad,  Taakhulena,  king 
of  Hamath,  Abab,  king  of  lerael,  the  lungs  of  the  southern 
Hittites,  those  of  the  Fhcenician  cities  on  the  coast,  and  others, 
formed  an  alliance,  and,  uniting  their  forces,^  went  out  boldly 
to  meet  Shalmaneaer,  offering  him  battle.  Despite,  however,  of 
tiiis  confidence,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  the  aUies 
gufiered  a  defeat.  Twenty  thousand  men  fell  in  the  battie. 
Many  chariots  and  much  of  the  material  of  war  were  captured 
by  the  Assyrians.  But  still  no  conquest  was  effected.  Shalma- 
neaer does  not  assert  that  he  either  received  submission  or 
imposed  a  tribute ;  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
renew  the  war  for  five  years  seems  to  show  that  the  resistance 
which  be  had  encoimtered  made  him  hesitate  about  continuing 
the  struggle. 

Five  yeara,  however,  having  elapsed,  and  the  power  of  Assyna 
being  increased  by  her  successes  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,^ 
Shalmaneser,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  advanced  a 
second  time  against  Hamath  and  the  southern  Hittites.  Enter- 
ing their  territories  unexpectedly,  he  was  at  first  unopposed, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  a  large  number  of  their  towns.  But 
the  troops  of  Ben-hadad  soon  appeared  in  the  field.  Fhcenicia, 
apparently,  stood  aloof,  and  Hamatii  was  occupied  with  her  own 
difficulties;  but  Ben-hadad,  having  joined  the  Hittites,  ag^n 
gave  Shalmaneser  battle ;  and  though  that  monarch,  as  usual, 
claims  the  victory,  it  is  evident  that  be  guned  no  important 
advantage  by  his  success.    He  had  once  more  to  return  to  his 


*  Thii  it  doubtful.  The  loutiieni 
Hittitea  may  have  entirely  separated 
the  DamaocuB  territory  from  that  now 
poaesud  1^  Anuria. 

'  He  allied  force  ia  eetimat«d  by  the 
Ai^rian  monareh  at  S940  iduiiots, 
1000  camala,  and  77,000  men.  Of  tbeee 
Bau-hadad  fiuiuBhed  20,000  men  and 


1200  chariota,  Adoni-baal  of  Siiana 
20,000  men  and  30  chanola,  Ahab  of 
Jezreel  10,000  men  and  2000  chariots, 
Tsakhulena  of  Hamath  10,000  men  and 
700  chariote,  and  the  kiiig  of  Egypt 
1000  men.  The  camels  vme  fumUhed 
by  Oindibua  (Djendib)  the  Arabian. 
■  See  HboT^  p.  103. 
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own  land  Trithoiit  having  extended  his  sway,  and  this  time  (as 
it  would  seem)  without  even  any  trophies  of  conquest 

Three  years  later,  he  made  another  desperate  effort.  Collect- 
ing his  people  "  in  multitudes  that  were  not  to  be  counted,"  he 
crossed  the  Euphrates  with  above  a  hundred  thousand  men> 
Marching  southwards,  be  soon  encountered  a  large  army  of  the 
allies.  Damascenes,  Hamathites,  Hittites,  and  perhaps  Phoe- 
nicians,^ the  first-named  still  commanded  by  the  undaunted 
Ben-hadad,  This  time  the  success  of  the  Assyrians  ia  beyond 
dispute.  Not  only  were  the  allies  put  to  flight,  not  only  did 
they  lose  most  of  their  chariots  and  implements  of  war,  but 
they  appear  to  have  lost  hope,  and,  formally  or  tacitly,  to  have 
forthwith  dissolved  their  confederacy.  The  Hittites  and  Hama- 
thites probably  submitted  to  the  conqueror ;  the  Phceniciana 
withdrew  to  their  own  towns,  and  Damascus  waa  left  without 
allies,  to  defend  herself  as  she  best  might,  when  the  tide  of 
conquest  should  once  more  flow  in  this  direction. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  flow  of  the  tide  came.  Shalmajieser, 
once  more  advancing  southward,  found  the  Syrians  of  Damascus 
strongly  posted  in  the  fastnesses  of  tlie  Anti-Lebanon.  Since 
his  last  inva.sion  they  had  changed  their  ruler.  The  brave  and 
experienced  Ben-hadad  had  perished  by  the  treachery  of  an 
ambitious  subject,'  and  his  assassin,  the  infamous  Hazael,  held 
tlie  throne.  Left  to  his  own  resources  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  league,  thb  monarch  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  repel.the  attack  which  he  knew  was  impending.  He 
had  collected  a  very  laj^  army,  including  above  eleven  hundred 
chariots,  and,  determined  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  had  care- 
fully taken  up  a  very  strong  position  in  the  mountain  range 


'  He 


is  troopi  at  102,000. 
{Biadc  Olidiik  fmn-iption,  p.  423.) 

*  Tlie  HittitiM  aud  the  Ph<£iiiciMiB 
Rre  pnibnb!]'  both  included  in  the 
"twelve  kings  frum  the  ahorea  of  the 
Upper  luid  Lower  Seas,"  who  lire  ukid  to 
hfive  joined  Ben.hodtid  on  this  occasion. 
(/iMcWpd'on,  I.  H.  c.) 

*  See2  luDgsviii.  IE.  Attempta hnve 
been  made  to  clear  Hazael  of  this  murder 
(Calmet,   Commmlaire  litttrai,  voL  a. 


p.  884  ;  Cotton,  in  Smith'!  SOUeal  Die- 

tionars,  rA  voc.  BiiKHAD&D],  becauBe  it 
in  thought  that  othernirc  EliBha  would 
be  involved  in  hii  crima^  But  Elieha 
no  more  uiggeeted  murder  to  Hazael  by 
telling  hiui  that  he  would  be  king  than 
Samuel  skiggeitted  a  umilar  crime  to 
Dnvid  bj^  actually  antuntiug  him  aa 
king  (1  f^un.  xvL  1-13).  Hazael  might 
have  acted  ae  David  did. 


b,  Google 
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-which  separated  his  territory  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Hamath,  or  valley  of  Ooele-Syria.  Here  he  was  attacked  by 
Sbalmaneser,  and  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  16,000 
of  his  troopa,  1121  of  hia  chariots,  a  quantity  of  hia  war  material, 
and  his  camp.  Thia  Uow  apparently  prostrated  him ;  and 
whan,  three  years  later,  Shalxnaneser  invaded  his  territoty, 
Hazael  brought  no  army  into  the  £eld,  but  let  his  towns,  one 
aAer  another,  be  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Assyrian.* 

It  was  probably  upcm  thia  last  occasion,  when  the  spirit  of 
Damascus  was  cowed,  and  the  Fhoeoidan  cities,  trembUng  at 
the  thought  of  their  own  laabness  in  having  assisted  Hadiael  and 


Itnditea  bringiiig  tribute  to  SbalmanMcr  IL  (Nimrud). 

Ben-hadad,  hastened  to  make  their  submission  and  to  resume 
the  rank  of  Assyrian  tributaries,  that  the  sovereign  of  another 
Syrian  country,  taking  warning  from  the  fate  of  his  neighbours, 
determined  to  antidpate  the  subjection  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to  place  himself  under 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  Jehu,  "  son  of  Omri,"  as  he  is  termed  in 
the  Inscription — i.e.  successor  and  supposed  descendant  of  the 
great  Omri  who  built  Samaria ' —  sent  as  tribute  to  Shalmaneser 


'  /tueripthn,  p.  i2i.    Theespreeooa  |  monarchs  of  tliis  period  aaBeth-Khumrt 

naed  is,  "I  weotto  tbetomu  of  Hazael   I  — "  the  house  or  cil;  of  Omri " — n  form 

of  DuDasciu.  aod  took  put  uf  his  prO'   j  of  ntiroe  with  which  the;  were  familiar, 

n^ons."     ImmediDitely  afternuilB  we  I  and  ono  which  implied  the  eziatence  at 

read,  "  I  received  the  tnbutea  of  Tyre,  |  some  prerioua  time   of  a  groat  king, 

Sidon,  and  Bjblus."  Omri,  the  founder.    Jsbu,  in  his  deal- 

*  Sai&tfiA  waa  known  to  the  AeayriaQ   [  ings  with  the  Anyri&ufl,  eoemH  to  have 
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a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  bullion,  together  with  a  num1>er 
of  manufactured  articles  in  the  more  precious  of  the  two  metals. 
In  the  Bculptures  which  represent  the  Israelitish  ambassadors 
presenting  this  tribute  to  the  Great  King,'  these  articles  appear 
carried  in  the  hands,  or  on  the  shoulders,  of  the  envoys,  but 
they  are  in  general  too  indistinctly  traced  for  us  to  pronounce 
with  any  confidence  upon  their  character. 

Shalmaneser  had  the  same  taste  as  his  father  for  architecture 
and  the  other  arts.  He  completed  the  ziggurat  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Nin  at  Calah,  which  his  father  had  left  unfinished, 
and  not  content  with  the  palace  of  that  monarch,  built  for  him- 
self a  new  and  (probably)  more  mi^iuficent  residence  on  tlio 
same  lofty  platform,  at  the  distance  of  about  150  yards.'  This 
edifice  was  found  by  Mr.  I^ayard  in  so  ruined  a  condition, 
through  the  violence  which  it  had  suffered,  apparently  at  the 
hands  of  Esarhaddon,^  that  it  was  impossible  either  to  trace  its 
plan  or  to  form  a  very  clear  notion  of  its  ornamentation."  Two 
gigantic  wmged  bulls,  partly  destroyed,  served  to  show  that  the 
grand  portals  of  the  chambers  were  similar  in  character  and 
design  to  those  of  the  earlier  monarch,  while  from  a  number  of 
sculptured  fragments  it  was  sufficiently  plain  that  the  walls  had 
been  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  style  used  in  Asshur-izir- 
pal's  edifice.  The  only  difference  observable  was  in  the  size 
and  subjects  of  the  sculptures,  which  seemed  to  have  been  on  a 
gnmder  scale  and  more  generally  mythological  than  those  of 
the  North-West  palace." 

The  monument  of  Shalmaneser  which  has  attracted  most 
attention  in  this  country  ia  an  obelisk  in  black  marble,  similar 
in  shape  and  general  arrangement  to  that  of  Asshur-izir-pal, 


Tepresented  himself  to  them  u  thia 
maD'B  "bod"  iir  "deBoendftnt."  It  i> 
pouible  that  his  repreBcntation  may 
hare  been  tnie,  uid  that  he  wu  de- 
sceDded  from  Omri,  >t  leaat  on  the 
mother's  side. 

*  Beaides  the  representation  giTsn 
aboTe,  tbs  iFoodcut  on  p^^  502  of  voL  i. 
belongs  to  this  serico.  It  represeuta  the 
chief  lUQbaHHador  of  the  iBiiwlites  pros- 
tratiu  himself  before  the  Assfrian  king. 
'i  commonlj  known  a*  the 


rating  him 
'  This  ii 


"Ctntml  Falaoa"  of  the  Nimnid  plat- 
form. It  was  discoTered  bf  Hr.  Layard 
on  hia  first  expedition.  (See  JVtnnwA 
and  iU  Jienuuru,  voL  L  pp.  S44-S47.) 

'  It  will  be  bereafter  Been  that  Eaar 
haddon's  palace  at  Nimrud — caJied  by 
Mr.  LayanitheSouth-Weatedifice— WHS 
almost  entirely  compoaed  of  materials 
taken  from  the  earlier  buildinga  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

*  l^yaid,yinttAaiidBi^^oii,p.06Q, 

"  lUd.  L  a.  e.  and  nota. 
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already  described,  but  of  a  handsomer  and  better  material. 
This  work  of  art  was  discovered  in  a  prostrate  position  under 
the  debris  wliich  covered  up  Shabnaneaer'a  palace.  It  contained 
bos-reliefs  in  twenty  compartments,  five  on  each  of  its  four 
sides ;  the  space  above,  between,  and  below  them  being  covered 
with  cuneiform  writing,  sharply  inscribed  in  a  minute  character. 
The  whole  was  in  moat  excellent  preservation.^  The  bas-reliefa 
represent  the  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  vizier  and  other 
chief  officers,  receiving  the  tribute  of  five  nations,  whose  envoys 
are  ushered  into  the  royal  presence  by  officers  of  the  court,  and 
prostrate  themselv^  at  the  Great  King's  feet  ere  they  present 
their  offerings.  The  gifls  brought  are,  in  part,  objects  carried 
in  the  hand — gold,  silver,  copper  in  bars  and  cubes,  goblets, 
elephants'  tusks,  tissues,  and  the  like — in  part,  animals,  such  as 
horses,  camels,  monkeys  and  baboons  of  different  kinds,  stags, 
lions,  wild  bulls,  antelopes,  and — strangest  of  all — the  rhinoceros 
and  the  elephant.  One  of  the  nations,  as  already  mentioned,'  is 
that  of  the  Israelites.  The  others  are,  first,  the  people  of  Kir- 
zao,  a  country  bordering  on  Armenia,*  who  present  gold,  silver, 
copper,  horses,  and  camels,  and  fill  the  four  highest  compart- 
ments^ with  a  train  of  nine  envoys ;  secondly,  the  Muzri,  or 
people  of  Muzr,  a  country  nearly  in  Uie  same  quarter,*  who  are 


'  Pot  a,  raprasantatjan  of  tlua  obeliak 
aoe  ToL  L  p.  2BS.  lb  uon  a  Bomewtutt 
■mailer  scale  than  that  of  Asshur-izir- 
pd,  being  ool;  about  BeTan  feet  hif^, 
whereu  that  ii  more  than  twelve,  and 
twentj-two  incheg  wide  on  the  broad 
face,  wheraaa  that  ie  two  foet.  Ita  pro- 
portions moke  it  more  aolid-looiiug 
and  leas  taper  thaa  the  earlier  monu- 

*  See  above,  p.  105. 

*  Etrzan  aeamB  to  be  the  cmintry  on 
the  loutiiem  slopes  at  Houot  Nlplutes, 
betweea  ihe  Bitlis  and  l^^arekin 
rivers.  It  retains  its  name  afmoet  un- 
chaii);ed  to  the  present  day.  (See  Layard, 
jVtnrreA  and  Babi/lon,  p.  37,  where  it  ia 
called  "the  district  of  Eheizan.") 

<  To  read  the  sculpturea  of  an  As- 
sytian  obelisk,  we  must  begia  at  the  top 
with  the  four  topmost  compartmenti, 
wfaiub  ire  must  take  in  the  order  of 


their  occurrenoa.  We  murt  than  de- 
scend to  the  second  line  of  compart- 
ments, then  to  the  third,  and  so  on, 
reading;  them  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
Black  Obelisk  the  five  liuea  of  compart- 
ments correapond  exactly  to  the  five 
nations,  except  in  a  single  instance. 
The  Sgiirea  in  the  bottom  compsriment 
of  the  first  side  seem  not  to  belong  to 
ths  fifth  nation,  nor  (apparently)  to  the 
fourth,  but  either  to  the  first  or  second. 
The  envoys  of  the  fifth  nation  are  intro- 
daced  by  Assyrian  officers  in  the  bottom 
oomparbnent  of  the  leamd  side. 

•  Huzr  is  north-weatem  Kurdistan, 
aapetdally  the  district  about  Rowandin 
and  Amadiyeh.  Btt-3argina  (Khoisa- 
bad)  is  always  said  to  be  "  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Uuzr."  The  Huzri 
must  have  traded  with  India,  probably 
by  the  line  of  the  Caspian  and  ths  Oxua 
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represented  in  the  four  central  oompartments,  with  mx  envoya 
conducting  various  wild  animals ;  thirdly,  the  Tsukhi,  or  Shu- 
hites,  from  the  Euphrates,  to  whom  belong  the  four  compai-t- 
menta  below  the  Muzri,  which  are  filled  by  a  train  of  thirteen 
envoys,  bringing  two  lions,  a  stag,  and  ^-arious  precious  articles, 
amoDg  whidi  bars  of  metal,  elephants'  tusks,  and  shawls  or 
tissues,  are  conspicuous ;  and  lastly,  the  Patena,  from  the  Oron- 
tea,  who  fill  three  of  the  lowest  compartmenta  with  a  train  of 
twelve  envoys  bearing  gifts  like  those  of  the  Israelites. 

Besides  this  interesting  monument,  there  are  very  few  remains 
of  art  which  can  be  ascribed  to  Shalmaneser's  time  with  any 
confidence.*  The  sculptures  found  on  the  site  of  hia  palace 
belonged  to  a  later  monarch,'  who  restored  and  embellished  it. 
Hiq  own  baa-reliefs  were  torn  &om  their  places  by  EsarhaddoD, 
and  by  him  defaced  and  used  as  materials  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  palace.  We  are  thus  left  almost  without  materials  for 
judging  of  the  progress  made  by  art  during  Shalmaneser's  reign. 
Arohitecture,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was  modified  to  a  certain 
oxtent,  precious  woods  being  employed  more  frequently  and 
more  largely  than  before ;  a  fact  of  which  we  seem  to  have  an 
indication  in  the  frequent  expeditions  made  by  Sh^maneser 
into  Syria,  for  the  single  purpose  of  cutting  timber  in  its  forests.' 
Sculpture,  to  judge  from  the  obelisk,  made  no  advance.  The 
some  formality,  the  same  heaviness  of  outline,  the  same  rigid 
adherence  to  the  profile  in  all  representations  both  of  man  and 
beast,  characterise  the  relief^  of  both  reigns  equally,  so  far  as 
we  have  any  means  of  judging. 

Shalmaneser  seems  to  have  held  hia  court  ordinarily  at  CalaJi , 
where  he  built  his  palace  and  set  up  his  obelisk ;  but  sometimes 
he  would  reside  for  a  time  at  Nineveh  or  at  Asshur.*    He  does 


'  A  atde  oE  this  monarch,  doMJf 
resemblinz  thoea  of  his  father  already 
mimtioiied  (supra,  p.  96),  was  braugkt 
frum  Kurkh  ia  1863,  and  ii  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  U  not  inftirior  to 
thu  nmiliLr  works  of  AEBhur-iiir-pBl ; 
but  it  shows  no  adv&nce  upon  them. 

■  This  WW  TigUth-Pilsur  II.,  the 
miuurch  of  that  ne  ..       .  ■ 


Scriptura.     (Sm  below,  i>.  ISG.) 
■  Shalmaneser  made  eipeditiona  for 

this  Hole  purpose  in  his  first,  his  seven- 

teenth,  and  his  nineteenth  jean.    (See 

/nimpfim,  pp.  i23-42*.l 
*  See  Sh^iiuuiesei'B  account  of  his 

proceedings  during  his  fifth  and  twen^- 

sixth  jean.     [Intcrtjition,  pp.  432  and 

125.) 
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not  appear  to  have  built  any  importaDt  edifice  at  either  of  theee 
two  cities,  but  at  the  latter  he  left  a  monument  which  posseeses 
some  interest.  This  is  tiie  stone  statue,  bow  in  a  mutilated 
condition,  r^resenting  a  king  seated,  vhich  was  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  at  Kilefa-Sherghat,  and  of  which  some  notice  was 
taken  in  the  former  volume.^*  Ite  proportions  are  better  than 
those  of  the  small  statue  of  the  monarch's  father,  standing  in 
his  sacrificial  dress,  which  was  found  at  Nimrud  ;'^  and  it  is 
superior  to  tii&t  work  of  art,  in  being  of  the  size  of  life ;  but 
^ther  its  execution  was  originally  very  rude,  or  it  must  have 
suflered  grievously  by  exposure,  for  it  is  now  wholly  rough  and 
unpolished. 

The  later  years  of  Shalmaneser  appear  to  have  bean  troubled 
by  a  dangerous  rebellion."  The  infirmities  of  ^e  were  pro- 
bably creeping  upon  him.  He  had  ceased  to  go  out  with  his 
armies ;  and  had  handed  over  a  portion  of  his  authority  to  the 
&vourite  general  who  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  his 
forces  year  after  year,^  The  favour  thus  shown  may  have  pro- 
voked jealousy  and  even  alarm.  It  may  have  been  thought 
that  the  legitimate  successor  was  imperilled  by  the  exaltation 
<^  a  subject  whose  position  woald  enable  him  to  ingratiate  him- 
self  with  the  troops,  and  who  might  be  expected,  on  the  death 
of  his  patnm,  to  make  an  effort  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head.  Feats  <rf  this  kind  may  very  probably  have  so  worked  on 
tiie  mind  of  the  heir-apparent  as  to  determine  him  not  to  await 
his  other's  demise,  but  rather  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
during  his  lifetime,  and  to  endeavour,  by  ab  unexpected  coup- 
de-main,  to  anticipate  and  ruin  his  rival.  Or,  possibly,  Asahur- 
danin-pal,  the  eldest  son  of  Shalmaneser,  like  too  many  royal 
youths,  may  have  been  impatient  of  the  long  life  of  his  father, 
and  have  conceived  the  guilty  desire,  with  which  our  fourth 
Hemy  is  said  to  have  taxed  his  first-bom,  a  "  hunger  for  the 


"  See  TOl.  i,  p.  838. 

"  BepreasDtatioiia  of  tll«M  two  ttataea 

a  gireii  on  p^ei  830  and  340  of  the 

■t  T(Jame. 

■>  The  main  featurea  of  tbia  rebellion 

e  givcti  in  an  inacriptjon  cm  a  alele 


aetup  bf  ShamaB-Vol  IT.,  Sbslmaneaer'^ 
Bon  and  BuooeeBor.  Thia  inBcription  hag 
been  traiulatad  b;  Sir  H.  lUwliluon, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  Jownal  of  tU 
Atiaiie  Sodett/,  ToL  rri.,  Annual  R^>ortt 
pp.  xii  <<  »tq.  '  Supra,  p.  101. 
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empty  chair,"  of  wMch  the  aged  monarch'  still  held  possession. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  that  urged 
him  on,  it  ia  certain  that  Aashur-danin-pal  rebelled  agaiDst  bis 
sire's  authority,  and,  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  succeeded 
in  carrying  with  him  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  At  Assbur, 
the  old  metropolis,  which  may  have  hoped  to  lure  back  the 
Court  by  its  subservience,  at  Arbelain  the  Zab  region,  at  Amidi 
on  the  Upper  Tigris,  at  Tel-Apni  near  the  site  of  Orfa,  and  at 
more  than  twenty  other  fortified  places,  Asshnr-danin-pal  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  accepted  by  the  inhabitante  for  their 
sovereign.  Shalmaneser  must  have  felt  himself  in  imminent 
peril  of  losing  his  crown.  Under  these  circumstances  be  called 
to  his  assist&nce  his  second  son  Shamas-Vul,  and  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  such  of  bis  troops  as  remained  firm  to  their 
allegiance,  invested  him  with  full  power  to  act  as  be  thought 
best  in  the  existing  emergency.  Sbamas-Yul  at  once  took  the 
field,  attacked  and  reduced  the  rebellious  cities  one  after  an- 
other, and  in  a  little  time  completely  crushed  the  revolt,  and  re- 
established peace  throughout  the  empire.  Assbur-danin-pal,  the 
arch  conspirator,  was  probably  put  to  death ;  his  life  was  justly 
forfeit ;  and  neither  Sbamas-Vul  nor  his  father  is  likely  to  have 
been  withheld  by  any  inconvenient  tenderness  from  punishing 
treason  in  a  near  relative,  as  they  would  have  punished  it  in 
any  other  person.  The  suppressor  of  the  revolt  became  the  heir 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,*  Shalmaneser 
died,  the  piety  or  prudence  of  bis  faithful  son  was  rewarded  by 
the  rich  inherltanc*  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 

Shalmaneser  reigned,  in  all,  thirty-five  years,  from  B.C,  858 
to  B.C.  823.  His  successor,  Shamas-Vul,  held  the  throne  for 
thirteen  years,  from  B.C,  823  to  B.C.  810.  Before  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  latter  monarch's  reign,  it  will  be  well 

■  Shalmanewr  may  Dot  have  been  >  year,  B.C.  82S.  M  they  n»ke  no  meo- 
nore  than  about  giitf  at  his  death.  But  tion  of  AHhur.daiiiii-pal'a  revolt,  we 
this  is  BO  age  which  Eaatern  monarcha,  taaj  conclude  that  it  broke  out  and  irat 
with  their  habits  of  life,  rarely  exceed.  |  suppreasedintheoouiseof  themonarcb'* 
Only  two  kings  of  Judah  after  David  j  la^fiveyears.  He  could  not,  therofaro, 
exceeded  idity  ysar«  of  age.  have  survived  ita  aupprajuon  more  than 

*  SlulmaueBer  reined  36  y«an.    Hia      f our  yeara. 
annals  termiuata  willl  his  thirty&rat  { 
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to  cast  your  eyes  once  more  over  the  Aasyrian  Empire,  such  as  it 
has  now  become,  and  over  the  nations  with  which  its  growth 
had  brought  it  into  contact  Considerable  changes  had  occurred 
since  the  time  of  Tiglath-Fileser  I.,  the  Assyrian  boundaries 
having  been  advanced  in  several  directions,  while  either  this 
prc^ess,  or  the  movements  of  races  beyond  the  frontier, 
had  brought  into  view  many  new  and  some  very  important 
nations. 

The  chief  advance  which  the  "Terminus"  of  the  ABsyrians 
had  made  was  towards  the  west  and  t^e  north-west.  Instead  of 
their  dominion  in  this  quarter  being  bounded  hy  the  Euphrates, 
they  had  established  their  authority  over  the  whole  of  Upper 
Syria,  over  Phoenicia,  Eamath,  and  Samaria,  or  the  kingdom  of 
the  Israelites.  These  countries  were  not  indeed  reduced  to  the 
form  of  provinces ;  on  the  contrary,  they  still  retained  their  own 
laws,  administration,  and  native  pi^inces ;  but  they  were  hence- 
forth really  subject  to  As^ria,  acknowledging  her  suzerainty, 
paying  her  an  annual  tribute,  and  giving  a  free  passage  to  her 
armies  through  Uieir  territories.  The  limit  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  towards  the  west  was  consequently  at  this  time  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun  to  Cape  Carmel,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  to  Joppa.^  Their  north-western  boundary 
was  the  range  of  Taurus  next  beyond  Amanus,  the  tract  between 
the  two  belonging  to  the  Tihareni  (Tubal),  who  had  submitted 
to  become  tributaries.*  Korthwards,  httle  if  any  progress  had 
been  made.  The  chain  of  Niphate^— "  the  high  grounds  over 
the  affluents  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  " — where  Shalmaneser 
setup  "an  image  of  his  majesty,"*  seems  still  to  be  the  furthest 
limit.  In  other  words,  Armenia  is  unconquered,^  the  strength 
of  the  region  and  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants  still  protecting 
it  from  the  Assyrian  arms.  Towards  the  east  some  tei-ritory 
seems  to  have  been  gained,  more  especially  in  the  central  Zagros 


*  Thnt  ii,  if  we  Tjew  the  aubjection 
o[  tbe  kingdom  of  Isntel  aa  complete. 
FcrhBpa  it  waa  Kcarcely  received  ta  yet 
fullj  ioCo  tbe  empire. 

'  See  the  £1(k1:  Obeliak  Imirmtion, 
p.  m.  *  Ibid.  p.  423. 


^  ThJH  must  be  imHonitood  eapeciaJ]  j 
of  Northern  and  Wiriturn  Annania. 
ShaloianeBer,  as  vie  h  ■uti  from  tbe 
KurUi  stele,  rediicc<l  :ill  tlie  Vhq  region, 
and  set  up  his  image  un  the  ahores  of 
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region,  ihe  district  between  the  Lower  Zab  and  Holwan,  which 
at  this  period  bore  the  name  of  Hupuska ;  ^  but  the  tribes  north 
and  Bouth  of  this  tract  were  still  for  the  most  part  unsubdued  * 
The  sonthem  frontier  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  unchanged ; 
for  although  Shalmaneser  warred  in  Babylonia,  and  even  took 
tribute  on  one  occasion  from  the  petty  kings  of  the  Chaldason 
towns,  he  seems  to  have  made  no  permanent  impression  in  this 
quarter.  The  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites  are  still  the  most  southern 
of  his  subjects.'* 

The  principal  changes  which  time  and  conquest  had  made 
among  the  neighbours  of  Assyria  were  the  following.  Towards 
the  west  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and,  through  her  tributaiy  Samaria,  with  Judeea^ 
On  the  north-west  she  had  new  enemies  in  the  Quin,^^  (Coans  ?) 
who  dwelt  on  the  further  side  of  Amanus,  near  the  Tibareni,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Cilicia,  and  the  Cilicians 
themselves,  who  are  now  first  mentioned.  The  Moschi  seem 
to  have  withdrawn  a  little  from  this  neighbourhood,  since  they 
no  longer  appear  either  among  Assyria's  eniemes  or  her  tribu- 
taries. On  the  north  all  minor  powers  had  disappeared ;  and 
the  Armenians  {Urarda)  were  now  Aseiyria's  sole  neighbours. 
Towards  the  east  she  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Maimai, 
or  Minni,  about  Lake  Urumiyeh,  with  the  Eharkhar  in  the 
Van  region  and  in  north-western  Kurdistan,  with  the  Bartsu  or 
Persians^  and  the  Mada  or  Modes  in  the  country  east  ofZagros, 


'  From  Hupiuka  nu;  hve  been 
fanned  Ota  Greek  name  of  PhyecuB, 
which  wu  aasigDed  to  the  Diyaleh  bj 
SoptuanetuB  md  XeDophoo.  (See  Xen. 
AntA.    ii.  2G;   Stepli.    B;x.   od   too. 

*  One  important  exoeptioD,  howevgr, 
must  be  noticed — the  aubmiBBioa  oi  the 
Muiri,  the  chief  people  of  north-western 
Kurdiataji.  By  this  the  Aaajiian  Em- 
pire wu  conudenkbly  eitandvd  to  the 
north-eaot 

■*  In  the  selectioo  at  the  five  lutioni 
whose  tributes  are  oommemorated  by 
the  sculptures  on  the  Black  Obelisk,  there 
ia  an  eridcmt  int«ntioD  to  aibibit  the 


eOent  of  the  Empire.  The  Pateoa  and 
Israelite  nark  the  bounds  on  the  north- 
west and  south-west,  the  Huzii  those 
on  the  north-east.  The  eitrama  north 
is  marked  by  the  people  of  Kinsu,  the 
eitreine  south  by  the  TsukM. 

"  This  term  may  possibly  oomspond 
to  the  Hebrew  o*u,  Qoim — Uie  singular 
which  ia  ^uf  (CoSj,  anawering  to  ■» 
Qol. 

'  The  Bsiiau  at  iJua  time  inhabit 
Boath-«aMem  Artoania.  By  S«mnaohe- 
rib's  time  they  had  desoended  to  a  inucfa 
more  southerly  position.    In  fact,  ttiey 
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the  modem  prtrvince  of  Ardelan,  and  -with  £be  Tsinm,  or  Zirari^ 
in  Upper  Luiistan.  Among  all  har  fresh  enemies,  she  bad  not, 
however,  as  yet  found  one  calculated  to  inspire  any  serious  fear. 
No  new  ozonized  monarchy  presented  itself.  The  tribes  and 
nations  upon  her  borders  were  still  either  weak  in  nombeis  or 
powerless  from  their  intestine  divisions;  and  there  was  thus 
every  reason  to  expect  a  long  continnaooe  of  the  success  which 
had  naturally  attended  a  large  centralized  state  in  her  contests 
with  small  kingdoms  or  loose^-anited  confederacies.  Names 
celebrated  in  the  after  history  of  tdie  world,  aa  those  (^  the 
Modes  and  Fersiims,  are  now  indeed  for  the  first  -time  emerging 
into  light  from  the  complete  obscurity  which  has  shrouded  them 
hitherto;  and,  tinged  as  th^  are  with  the  radiance  of  their 
later  glories,  they  show  brightiy  among  the  many  insignificant 
tribes  and  nations  with  which  Assyria  has  been  warring  for 
oentnries ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  soppose  that  these 
names  have  any  present  importance  in  the  narrative,  or  repre- 
sent powers  capable  as  yet  of  contending  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  or  even  of  seriously  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  her  Buccesaea  The  Medes  and  Persians  are  at  this 
period  no  more  powerful  than  the  Zimri,  the  Minni,  theUrarda* 
or  than  half  a  dozen  othersof  the  border  nations,  whose  appel- 
lations sound  strange  in  t^e  ears  even  of  tfae  advanced  student. 
Neither  of  the  two  great  Arian  peoples  had  as  yet  a  capital 
city,  neither  wae united  imder  a  king;  separated  intonumerons 
tribes,  each  under  its  chief,  dispersed  in  scattered  towns  and 
villages,  poorly  fortified  or  not  fortified  at  all,  they  were  in  the 
■ame  condition  ae  the  Kalri,  tiie  Qummukh,  the  Patena,  t^e 
Hittites,  and  tiie  other  border  races  whose  relative  weakness 
Assyria  had  abundantiyproved  in  a  long  course  of  wars  wherein 
she  had  uniformly  been  the  victor. 

The  short  reign  of  Shamas-Vul  II.  presents  but  little  that  calls 
for  remark.  Like  Shalmaneser  II.,  be  resided  chiefiy  at  Calah, 
where,  following  the  example  of  bis  father  and  grandfather,  he 

»  See  Jeran.  k».  25.  ind  U  p«*»t)ly  th«    oripnid  of   the 

*  This  term   in  the  Aaiyruiii  repre-  I   'A\api!un  oE   Herodotus  (iii.  Si ;   vii, 

MDtatiou  of  the  Biblical  Arantt  (tiyy),  I    TB). 

vol-  II.  ' 
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aet  up  an  obelisk  (or  rather  a  stele)  in  commemoration  of  bis 
various  exploits.  This  monument,  vhich  is  covered  on  three 
sides  with  an  inscription  in  the  hieratic  or  cursive  character/ 
.  contains  an  opening  invocation  to  Nin  or  Hercules,  conceived 
in  the  ordinary  terms,  the  genealogy  and  titles  of  the  king,  an 
account  of  the  rebelli(m  of  ABshur-daDin-pal,  together  with  ita 
auppresdon,"  and  Shamas-Vul's  own  annals  for  the  first  four 
ye&ts  of  his  reign.  From  these  we  leani  that  he  displayed  the 
same  active  spirit  as  his  two  predecessors,  carrying  hia  arms 
against  the  NaXri  on  the  norUi,  against  Media  and  Arazias  on 
the  east,  and  against  Babylonia  on  the  south.  The  people  of 
Hupuska,tbe  Mioni,  and  the  Persians  (B&rtsu),  paid  him  tribute. 
His  principal  success  was  that  of  bis  fourth  campaign,  which 
was  against  Babylon.  He  entered  the  country  by  a  route  often 
used,*  which  skirted  the  Zagros  mouatiun  range  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  crossed  the  flat,  probably  along  the  course  of 
the  Diyaleb,  to  the  southern  capital.  The  Babylonians,  alarmed 
at  his  advance,  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  place  on  his  line 
of  route,  which  he  besieged  and  took  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
wherein  the  blood  of  the  garrison  was  shed  like  water.  Eighteen 
thousand  were  slain ;  three  thousand  were  made  prisoners ;  the 
city  itself  was  plundered  a^d  burnt,  and  Shamas-Vul  pressed 
forward  against  the  flying  enemy.  Hereupon  the  Babylonian 
monarch,  Merodach-belatzu-ikbi,  collecting  his  own  troops  and 
those  of  his  allies,  the  Cbaldseans,  the  Aramseans  or  Syrians,  and 
the  Zimri — a  vast  host — met  the  invader  on  the  river  Daban' — 
perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates — and  fought  agreat  liattle  in 
defence  of  his  city.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  Assyrians, 
with  tiie  loss  of  6000  killed,  2000  prisoners,  100  chariots,  200 


a  bean  engraved 


'  Thu  nucnption  hi 
in  the  BritUh  A/iutum 
29  to  31  ;  m  which  s  truucript  of  the 
iDBcription  in  the  ordinal?  character 
haa  been  alee  published  (itud.  Pia.  32  to 
8*). 

*  See  above,  pp.  109  a  teq. 

'  The  firet  Nebucbadneuar,  king  of 
Babf  Ion,  attacktid  Aaeyria  b;  thii  route 
in  bu  first  expedition.  (Supra,  p.  62.) 
It  ITU  also  fullowed  hy  ABsbur-idrpal 
ud  Sbalmaiwder  U.  io  tb^  BabjloniaD 


van.  Id  the  tiloa  of  Herodotua  it 
Bsenu  to  bare  been  the  ordinnr;  line  bf 
which  travellerB  reached  Babylun.  (Sea 
Herod.  T.  61,  and  compara  the  author'a 
"  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Herodotus  "  in 
bia  Hrrodatut,  «ol.  L  p.  G,  note  '.) 

'  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regarda  the  Daban 
m  probably  the  Babyloniaii  L'pper  Zab 
(or  Nil),  wbicb  left  the  Euphrates  at 
Babylon  and  joined  tbe  Tigris  at  tha 

nte  of  Apamea,  near'"" ' 

«f  Um  Shat^-Bia. 
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tents,  and  the  royal  standard  and  pavilion.  What  furtber  mili- 
tary or  political  results  the  victory  may  have  had  is  uncertain. 
Shamas-Tul's  annals  terminate  abruptly  at  this  poiat,*  and  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  consequences  of  the  campaign  and 
battle.  It  IB  possible  that  they  were  in  the  highest  degree 
importAnt;  for  vre  find,  in  the  next  reign,  that  Babyloaiat 
which  has  so  long  been  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom, 
is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary,  while  we  have  no 
account  of  its  reduction  by  the  succeeding  monarch,  whose 
relations  with  the  Babylonians,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  of  a 
purely  peaceful  character. 

The  stele  of  Shamas-Vul  contains  one  allusion  to  a  hunting 
exploit,  by  which  we  learn  tiiat  this  monarch  inherited  his 
grandfather's  partiality  for  the  chase.  He  found  wild-bulls  at 
the  foot  of  Zagros  when  he  was  marching  to  invade  Babylonia, 
and  delaying  his  advance  to  hunt  them,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
kill  several. 

We  know  nothing  of  Shamas-Yul  as  a  builder,  and  but  little 
of  him  aa  a  patron  of  art  He  seems  to  have  been  content 
with  the  palaces  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  to  have 
been  devoid  of  any  wish  to  outshine  them  by  raising  edifices 
which  should  throw  theirs  into  the  shade.  In  his  stele  he 
shows  no  originality;  for  it  is  the  mere  reproduction  of  a 
monument  well  known  to  his  predecessors,  and  of  which  we 
have  several  specimens  from  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal  down- 
wards. It  consists  of  a  single  figure  in  relief — a  figure  repre- 
senting the  king  dressed  in  his  priestly  robes,  and  wearing 
the  sacred  emblems  round  his  neck,  standing  with  the  right 
arm  upraised,  and  enclosed  in  the  customary  arched  Irame. 
This  figure,  which  is  somewhat  lai^er  than  life,  is  cut  on  a 
single  solid  block  of  stone,  and  then  placed  on  another  broader 
block,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal.    It  closely  resembles  the 


'  One  eirps  of  Uie  Absttiui  Canon 
ctmtunt  brief  notices  of  Shntiuia-Vurs 
eipeditioDi  during  bis  last  six  yeois. 
From  this  docuineut  {BriL  Miu.  Stria, 
loL  ii.  n.  52)  it  appean  tluU  be  wai 
■Dgacad  ia   military  eipeditiona  year 


nfter  year  until  b.o,  810,  when  he  died. 
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figare  of  Asshur-izir'pal,  irliereof  8  representation  has  been 
ftlready  given  ,• 

The  BuccesBor  of  Shamas-Val  was  bis  son  "Vul-luah,  the  third 
btonarcfa  of  that  name,  -who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  810,  and 
held  it  for  twenty-nine  years,  froin  kc.  810  to  B.a  781.  The 
memorials  which  We  possess  of  this  king's  reign  are  but  scanty. 
They  consist  of  one  or  two  sUbs  found  at  Nimrud,  of  a  short 
dedicatory  inscription  on  duplicate  statues  of  the  god  Nebo 
brought  from  the  same  pbce,  of  some  brick  Inscriptions  from 
the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  and  of  the  briefest  possible  notices 
of  the  quarters  in  which  he  carried  on  wai-,  cont^ed  in  one 
copy  df  the  Canon.  As  none  of  these  records  are  in  the  shape 
of  annals  except  the  last,  and  as  only  these  and  the  dab  notices 
are  historical,  it  is  impossible  to  giVe  any  detailed  account  of 
this  long  and  apparently  important  reign.  We  can  only  say 
that  Vul-lush  III.  w^  as  warlike  k  monarch  as  Any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  that  bis  efforts  seem  to  have  extended  the  Assyri&n 
dominion  in  almost  every  quarter.  He  made  seven  expeditions 
Across  the  Zagros  rahge  into  Media,  two  into  the  Tan  country, 
and  thi^e  into  Syria.  He  tdls  us  that  in  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions he  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  great  city 
of  Daitaascns,  whose  kings  had  defied  (as  We  have  seen)  the 
repeated  Attacks  of  Sbalmaneser.  He  reckons  as  hia  tribtita- 
ries  in  these  parts,  besides  Damascus,  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  the  countries  of  Khiimri  or  Satnaria,  of  Palestine 
or  Philistia,  and  of  Hudum  (IdumEeaor  Edom),  On  the  north 
and  east  he  received  tokens  of  Sulimission  from  the  Naliri,  the 
Minni,  the  Medes,  and  the  Partsn,  or  Persians.  On  the  south, 
he  exercised  a  power,  which  seems  like  that  of  a  sovereign,  in 
Babylonia;  vbere  homage  was  p^d  him  by  the  Chaldeeans, 
and  where,  in  the  great  cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha 
(or  Ti^iaba),  he  was  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  Bel, 
Mebo,  and  NergaL'    There  is,  further,  some  reason  to  suspect 


>  See  aboTs,  p.  97.  I  faondintheirAtiunini.B'o.  1476.  llora 

'  An  abstract  d  thU  InscriptioD  of  recent);,  Mr.  Fni  Talbot  has  traoalated 
Vul-Iiuh  III.  wM  published  b;  Sir  H.  the  Inecription  wonl  for  word.  <S«etlie 
tUwlinaon  in  the  ;«ar  18B6,  ud  will  be  |  Journal  ^  the  AtiatK  Saeiag,  vtj.  xii. 
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that,  before  quitting  Babylonia,  be  established  one  of  his  BOna 
as  viceroy  ovpr  the  country ;  since  be  seems  to  style  himself  in 
one  place  "the  king  to  whose  son  Asshur,  the  chief  of  the  gods, 
has  granted  the  Icingdom  of  Babylon." 

It  thus  appears  that  by  the  time  of  Yul-lnab  III.,  or  early  in 
tiie  eighth  century  B.C.,  Assyria  had  with  one  hand  grasped 
Babylonia,  vhile  with  the  other  she  had  laid  hold  of  Philistia 
and  Edom.  She  thus  touched  the  Persian  Oulf  on  the  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  she  was  brought  into  contact  with 
^gypt.  At  the  same  time  she  had  received  the  submissioii  of 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Medes,  who 
wpre  qow  probably  moving  southwards  from  Azerbijan  and 
gradually  occupying  the  territory  which  was  regarded  as  Media 
Proper  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  She  held  Southern  Arme- 
nia, from  Lake  Tan  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris ;  she  possessed 
all  Upper  8yii^  including  Commag^^  and  Amanus ;  she  had 
tributaries  even  on  the  further  ude  of  that  mountain  range; 
■he  bore  sway  over  the  whole  Syrian  coast  &om  Issus  to  Gaza ; 
her  authority  was  acknowledged,  probaUy,  by  all  the  tribes 
and  kingdoms  between  the  coast  and  the  desert,'  certainly  by 
the  PhcenicianB,  the  Hamathites,  the  Patena,  the  Hittites,  tbe 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  Idunueans, 
or  people  of  Edom.  On  the  east  she  had  reduced  almost  all 
the  valleys  of  Zagios,  and  had  bibutaries  in  the  great  upland 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range.  On  the  soutii,  if  she  had  not 
absorbed  Babylonia,  she  had  at  least  made  her  influence  para- 


pp.  1S2-ISS.)  The  origiiul  bu  been 
pu'bliBhed  in  the  Brituh  ifuwun  Stria, 
»oL  L  PL  36.  No.  I. 

<  It  ii  on  intenating  qoMtion  kt  vrbat 
thoe  exactly  Jud«a  fint  acknowledged 
tike  Buenintj  of  tlie  A^jiitaa.  Tbe 
jenernl  suppoution  baa  Iieeii  that  Uie 
■ubminiaD  of  Ahai  to  Tiglath-Fiteaer  II. 
(about  S.O.  730}  wee  tbe  beguming  of 
the  nibjection  (see  2  S.,  ztL  7)  j  but  a 
notke  ID  the  14th  liuqiterof  the  Second 
Book  of  Einga  appeare  to  imfly  a  much 
aarUar  acknowleogment  iX  Aiiqnmui 
lovereigntv.  It  is  aaid  there  that  "  ai 
lom  ai  tit  khadom  mat  cixtjCrsMd  *n 
~  f  iatui  be  lleiT  the  aerrauta 


who  had  dain  the  king  lua  father." 

Now  this  U  tbe  very  eipreBdcn  lued  of 
Heoabem,  king  of  lanul,  in  ch.  xv.  iS, 
whore  the  "  ccnfinnAtJon  "  intended  u 
evidently  that  of  the  Aasymn  monarch. 
We  may  nuped^  therefore,  that  Judaa 
had  admitted  the  Bozerain^  erf  a  fordra 
power  before  the  BoceaaioD  1^  Amiud^ 
and,  if  eo,  it  miut  be  regarded  aa  olmoet 
certain  that  the  power  whicb  ezeroieed 
the  lumainiT  waa  At^iia.  Amaidah'i 
acceeeion  fell  probably  towBrda  the  does 
of  ttie  rngn  trf  Bhulroaneeer  II.,  and  the 
■ubioiaeiira  of  Judiea  may  therefore  be 
OBBigiied  with  much  probability  to  the 
time  of  that  monarch  (ab.B.o.810<tf8fiO). 
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mount  there.  The  fail  height  of  her  greatness  was  not  indeed 
attained  till  a  century  later;  but  already  the  "tall  cedar"  was 
"  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field ;  his  boughs  were  mul- 
tiplied ;  bis  branches  had  become  long ;  and  under  his  shadow 
dwelt  great  nations."' 

Not  much  is  known  of  Tul-Iush  III.  as  a  builder,  or  as  a 
patron  of  art.  He  calls  himself  the  "restorer  of  noble  buildings 
which  had  gone  to  decay,"  an  expression  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  he  aimed  rather  at  maintaining  former  edifices  in 
repair  than  at  constructing  new  ones.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  built  some  chambers  on  the  mound  of  Nimrud,  between 
the  noi-th-westem  and  the  south-western  palaces,  and  also  to 
have  had  a  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the  mound  now  called  Nebhi 
Yunus.  The  Nimrud  chambers  were  of  small  size  and  poorly 
ornamented ;  they  contained  no  sculptures ;  the  walls  were 
plastered  and  then  painted  in  fi-esco  with  a  variety  of  patterns.* 
They  may  have  been  merely  guard-rooms,  since  they  appear 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  high  tower.*  The  palace  at 
Nebbi  Yunus  was  probably  a  more  important  work;  hut  the 
superstitious  r^ard  of  the  natives  for  the  supposed  tomb  of 
Jonah  has  hitherto  frustrated  all  attempts  made  by  Europeans 
to  explore  that  mass  of  ruins.' 

Among  all  the  monuments  recovered  by  recent  researches, 
the  only  works  of  art  assignable  to  the  reign  of  Vul-Iush  are  two 
rude  statues  of  the  god  Nebo,  almost  exactly  resembling  one 
another.'  From  the  representation  of  one  of  them,  centred  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,^  the  reader  will  see  that  the  figures 
in  question  have  scarcely  any  artistic  merit.  The  head  is  dis- 
proportionately large,  the  features,  so  fej  as  they  can  be  traced. 


*  Ezelc,  mi.  S,  V. 

'  The  pottenw  were  in  fur  tarte. 
The;  coDBiBt«d  cliieSy  of  winged  bulla, 
mgzagB.  unugementa  ot  xiuaree  Bod 
oindas,  and  the  like.  Mr.  I^yard  calls 
them  "elaborate  and  graceful  in  de- 
■ign."  (Nineveh  and  itt  Bemain*,  vol,  iL 
p.  16.)  •  Ibid.  p.  18. 

*  The  Turka  thamaBlveB  at  one  time 
excavated  to  some  extent  in  ibe  Nebbi 
Yunui  mound,  and  diBCOTered  buildiogi 


and  celicsof  Vnl-l  luik  III.,  of  Sennacherib, 
and  of  Eaar-haddoii. 

'  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  who  diBcorered 
in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
'  '  III.,  which  adjoioed 
Nimrud,  found  with 
them  six  ^Uiera.  Of  these  four  were 
oolonal,  white  two  reeeniUed  those  in  the 
Muaeum.  The  ooloesal  itatuca  Were  dea- 
titutfl  of  any  ina 
•  Page  1*L 
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are  coarse  and  heavy,  the  arms  and  hands  are  poorly  modelled, 
and  the  lower  part  is  more  like  a  pillar  than  the  figure  of  a  man. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Assyrian  art  was  incapable,  under  the 
third  Vul-luah,  of  a  higher  flight  than  these  statues  indicate ; 
we  must  therefore  regard  them  as  conventional  forms, reproduced 
from  old  models,  which  the  artist  was  bound  to  follow.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  while  in  the  representation  of  animi^lg  and 
of  men  of  inferior  rtmk,  Assyrian  artists  were  untrammelled  by 
precedent,  xad  might  aim  at  the  highest  possible  perfection, 
in  reli^ons  subjects,  and  in  the  representation  of  kings  and 
nobles,  they  were  limited,  by  law  or  custom,  to  certain  ancient 
forms  and  modes  of  expression,  which  we  find  repeated  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  with  monotonous  uniformity. 

If  these  statues,  however,  are  valueless  as  works  of  art,  they 
have  yet  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  historiao,  as  containing  the 
only  mention  which  the  disentombed  remains  have  furnished 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  names  of  antiquity — a  name  which 
for  many  ages  vindicated  to  itself  a  leading  place,  not  only  in 
the  history  of  Assyria,  but  in  that  of  the  world.*  To  the  Greeks 
'  and  Romans  Semii»mis  was  the  foremost  of  women,  the  greatest 
queen  who  had  ever  held  a  sceptre,  tbe  most  extraordinary  con- 
qneror  that  the  East  bad  ever  produced.  Beautiful  as  Helen  or 
Cleopatra,  brave  as  Tomyria,  lustful  as  Messalina,  she  had  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  a  man  rather  than  a  woman,  imd  performed 
deeds  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Cyrus  or  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  dispel  illusions,  more  especially  such 
as  are  at  once  harmless  and  venerable  for  their  antiquity ;  but 
truth  requires  the  historian  toobliterate from  the  pagesof  the  past 
this  well-known  image,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  veiy  dull 
and  prosaic  figure — a  Seminunis  no  longer  decked  with  the  pris- 
matic hues  of  fancy,  but  clothed  instead  in  tbe  sober  garments 
of  fact.  The  Nebo  idols  are  dedicated,  by  the  Assyrian  officer  who 
had  them  executed, "  to  his  lord  Vul-lush  and  his  lady  Sammura- 


'  The  ioaeription  on  tbe  BtatuM  showt 
that  they  were  offered  to  Nebo  by  an 
offlar,  who  ww  BDvemot  of  Calab, 
Kbumda  (AmadJyeb),  and  tbree  othsr 
pIsDBa,  for  Um  Ufa  of  Vul-lu^  and  it 


bis  wife  Sammnrunit,  that  the  god 
might  lengtben  the  king*!  life,  prolong 
bU  dajB,  increaae  hii  years,  and  give 
peace  to  hie  hoiua  and  people,  aad 
TictoTj  to  his  armiM. 
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viit;"^*  from  vhehce  it  wotild  appear  to  be  c»tam,  m  the  first 
place,  that  that  mcmareh  was  manied  to  a  pmicess  who  bore 
this  world-renowned  name,  aDd,see<xidlj,that  she  held  a  position 
superior  to  that  whieb  is  lunally  allowed  in  the  East  to  a  qoeen- 
consort.  An  inTeterste  Oriental  prejudice  requires  the  rigid 
seclusion  of  women;  and  the  Aseyriaa  monuments,  thoron^Iy 
in  accord  with  the  predominant  tone  of  Eastern  mannen,  throw 
a  veil  in  general  over  all  that  concerns  the  weaker  sex,  neither 
representing  to  us  the  fomu  of  the  Assyrian  women  in  the 
sculptures,  nor  so  much  as  mentifming  their  existence  in  the 
inscriptions,"  Very  rarely  is  tiiere  an  exception  to  this  all  but 
universal  reticence^  In  the  present  instance,  and  in  about  two 
others,  the  silence  usually  kept  is  broken ;  and  a  native  woman 
oomes  upon  the  scene  to  tantalize  us  by  her  momentary  appa- 
rition. The  glimpse  that  we  here  obtain  does  not  reveal  much. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  principal  queen  of  Yul-lush  III.  was 
named  Semiramis,  and  the  further  fact,  implied  in  her  being 
mentioned  at  all,  that  she  had  a  realised  position  of  antfaority 
in  the  country,  we  can  only  conclude,  conjecturally,  from  the 
exact  parallelism  of  the  phrases  used,  that  she  bore  sway  con- 
jointly with  her  husband,  either  over  the  whole  or  over  a  part 
of  his  dominions.  Such  a  view  explains,  to  some  extent,  the 
wonderful  tale  of  the  Ninian  Semiramis,  which  was  foisted  into 
history  by  Cteuas;  for  it  shows  that  he  had  a  slight  basis 
of  fact  to  go  upon.  It  also  harmonizes,  or  may  be  made  to 
harmonize,  with  the  stoiy  of  Semiramis  as  told  by  Herodotus, 
who  says  that  she  was  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  reigned  five 
generations  before  Nitocris,"  or  about  b.c.  755."  For  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Sammuramit  married  to  Vul-Iush  III. 
was  a  Babylonian  princess,  the  last  descendant  of  a  long  line 


I*  Sea  ths  Inscription  in  ihs  BritiA  |  (the  auppoaed  eon  at  Nitocrii),  whose 

JfuKum  Stria,  toL  i.  PL  SG,  Ho.  II.  reign  commenced  b.c.  G65,  oooording  to 

"  Sea  Tol.  I  p.  i92.  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,      The  dsto  Uiu* 

"  Herod.  L  181,  produoed  is  not  quite  high  enough  for  tha 

■>  Thii  daM  a  obtained  by  adopting  reign  of  Vul.luihlll.,  but  it  appraachea 

the  eetimSita  of  thraa  genBratiooa  to  a  suffidently  near  to  nuke  it  probable 

oentuTT,  which  waa  familiar  to  Hero-  that  the  Semiramia  of  Herodotiu  and 

dotui  (iL  142),  and  counting  mi  genera-  the  Sammuramit  of  the  Nebo  (tatufl* 

tioiu  betwecD  Seminmi*  lod  I^bTnetaa  are  one  and  the  woe  penoo. 
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of  IdngB,  wh<»a  the  Assyrian  monarch  wedded,  to  confirm 
through  her  his  title  to  the  aoathem  provinces;  in  which 
cue  a  portion  of  bia  subjeoto  would  r^ard  her  aa  their  Inti- 
mate sOTermgn,  and  only  recognise  his  authority  as  secondaty 
and  dependent  upon  hers.  Ilie  exaggeration  in  which  Orientals 
indulge,  with  a  freedom  that  astonishes  the  sob^  nations  of  the 
West,  would  seise  upon  the  onuaual  circumstance  »f  a  female 
havii^  possessed  a  coi^joint  sovereignty,  and  would  gradually 
group  round  the  name  a  host  of  mythic  details/^  which  at  last 
accumulated  to  auch  an  extent  that,  to  prevent  the  fiction 
from  beoonung  glaring  the  qneea  had  to  be  thrown  hack 
into  mythic  times,  with  which  suoh  details  were  in  harmony. 
The  Babylonian  wife  of  Vul-lush  III.,  who  gave  him  hia  title  to 
the  regions  of  the  south,  and  reigned  conjointly  vrith  him  both 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyrit^  became  first  a  queen  of  Babylon 
mling  independently  and  alone,^  and  then  an  Assyrian  empress, 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,^  the  invader  of  the  distant 
India,'  the  builder  of  Babylon,*  and  the  constructor  of  all  the 
great  works  which  were  anjrwbere  to  be  found  in  Western  Asia.* 
The  grand  figure  thus  produced  imposed  upon  the  uncritical 
ancients,  and  was  accepted  even  by  the  modems  for  many 
centuries.  At  length  the  school  o{  Heeren'  and  Ni^uhr,^ 
calling  common  sense  to  their  aid,  pronounced  the  figure  a  myth. 
It  remained  for  the  paUent  explorers  of  the  field  of  Assyrian 
antiquity  in  our  own  day  to  discover  the  sUght  basis  of  fact  oa 
which  the  myth  was  founded,  and  to  substitute  for  the  shadowy 
marvel  of  Otesias  a  very  prosaic  and  commonplace  princess, 
who,  like  Atossa  or  Elizabeth  of  York,  strengthened  her  hus- 
band's title  to  his  crown,  but  who  never  really  made  herself 
conspicuous  by  either  great  works  or  by  exploits. 


"  SeeDi(Mi.8io.ii.4,vherB3«niimiui 
il  mmde  the  daughter  of  the  Bjrian 
goddeaa  Derooto  ;  tod  ii.  20,  where  ah£ 
H  said  to  lure  been  turned  into  a  dove 
■ud  to  have  flown  away  from  ea^th  to 
beavsn.  Comjwre  Hoe.  Chor.  Miit. 
Jrmen.  i.  14  et  $tq.,  uid  the  whale 
oartatiTe  i"  Diodonu  (Ii.  1-20),  which 


'  Herod.  1.  ».  0.      •  Diod.  Sic.  u.  1*. 

'  Ibid.  !i.  18.  '  Ibid.  ii.  7-10. 

'  Ibid-iL  ll,lB,14,*o.;Mos.Choren. 

ffiK.  Am.  i.  16;  Stnb.  zi.  p.  G2S,  xii. 

p.  GSe. 

'  Manual  qf  Andtnt  Eittory,  Book  i. 
p.  2fl,  B.  T. 

'  VortrOge  Mer  aUc  OaehidM,  Tol.  i. 
p.  37. 
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With  Vul-lush  III.  the  gloriea  of  the  Nimradline  of  monarchs 
come  to  a  close,  and  Assyrian  history  is  once  more  shrouded  in 
a  partial  darkness  fora  space  of  nearly  forty  yeara,  from  b,c.  781 
to  B.C.  745.  The  Assyrian  Canon  showB  us  that  three  monarclis 
hora  sway  during  this  interval — Shalmaneser  III.,  who  reigned 
from  B.C.  781  to  B.C.  771,  Aashur-dayan  III,  who  reigned  from 
B.C.  771  to  RC.  753,  and  Asshur-lush,  who  held  the  throne  from 
the  last-mentioned  date  to  b,c  745,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  second  Tiglath-PUeser.  The  brevity  of  these  reigns,  which 
average  only  twelve  years  apiece,  is  indicative  of  troublous 
times,  and  of  a  disputed,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  disturbed  succession. 
The  fact  that  none  of  the  three  monarchs  lefb  buildings  of 
any  importance,  or,  so  far  as  appears,  memoiials  of  any  kind, 
marks  a  period  of  comparative  decline,  during  which  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  magnificent  course  of  Assyrian  conquests, 
which  had  scarcely  known  a  check  for  above  a  century."  The 
causes  of  the  temporary  inaction  and  apparent  decline  of  a 
power  which  had  so  long  been  steadily  advancing,  would 
form  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation  to  the  political 
philosopher;  but  they  are  too  obscure  to  be  investigated 
here,  where  our  space  only  allows  us  to  touch  rapidly  on  the 
chief  known  facts  of  the  Assyrian  bistoiy. 

One  important  difficulty  presents  itself,  at  this  point  of  the 
narrative,  in  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  native 
records  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  casual  notices  of  their  history 
contcuned  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Biblical  Ful — 
the  "  king  of  Assyria  "  who  came  up  against  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  received  fixim  Menahem  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, "  that 
his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his 
hand,"  *  is  unnoticed  in  the  native  inscriptions,  and  even  seems 
to  be  excluded  from  the  royal  lists  by  the  absence  of  any  name 
at  all  resembling  his  in  the  proper  place  in  the  famous  Canon.^" 


*  From  the  aocesdon  of  AHhur-iEiT- 
pal  to  tbe  death  of  Vul-liuhlll.  U  above 
a  centurr  (103  yeBTB). 

•  2  Kings  IV.  19. 

"  UntiJ  the  discovBry  of  the  Aufrian 
CaDon  had  furnished  ub  with  three 
kiugB  between  Vul-lush  m.  and  TigUth- 


Fileaer  II.,  thua  separalaag  their  reign* 
by  a  apace  of  3S  jean,  it  waa  thought 
that  Vul-luah  III.  might  poaaibly  repni- 
Bent  the  Biblical  Pul,  the  two  DUDes 
not  being  •■>  verj  different.  (See  the 
authofB//mi<i(rfM,Tol.lp.  3B2.)  The 
identification    was    never   TeiT    aatia- 
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Pol  appears  in  Scripture  to  be  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
'nglath-Fileser.  At  any  rate,  as  his  expedition  against  Menabem 
is  followed  within  (at  the  utmost)  thirty-two  years  '^  by  an  expe- 
dition of  Tiglath-Fileser  against  Fektdi,  his  last  year  (if  he  was 
indeed  a  king  of  Assyria)  caimot  have  fallen  earlier  than  thirty- 
two  years  before  Tiglath-Piteser's  first.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Hebrew  numbers  are  historical,  some  portion  of  Pul's  reign  must 
necessarily  iall  into  the  interval  assigned  by  Uie  Canon  to  the 
kings  for  which  it  is  the  sole  authority — Shalmaneser  III., 
Asshur-dayan  III.,  and  Asshnr-lush.  But  these  names  are  so 
wholly  unlike  the  name  of  Pul  that  no  one  of  them  can  possibly 
be  regarded  as  its  equivalent,  or  even  as  the  original  irom  which 
it  was  corrupted.  Thus  the  Assyrian  records  do  not  merely 
omit  Pol,  but  exclude  him ;  and  we  have  to  inquire  how  this 
can  be  accotmted  for,  and  who  the  Biblical  Ftil  is,  if  he  is  not  a 
regular  and  rect^nised  Assyrian  monarch. 

Various  explanations  of  the  difficulty  have  been  su^ested. 
Some  would  regard  Pul  as  a  general  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (or  of 
some  earlier  Assyrian  king),  mistaken  by  the  Jews  for  the 
actual  monarch.  Others  would  identify  him  with  Tiglath- 
Pileser  himself."  But  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition 
is,  that  he  was  a  pretender  bo  the  Assyrian  crown,  never  ac- 


UeUirj,  for  the  phoDetdo  value  of  all 
tbe  tana  elemeata  whidi  moke  up  the 
wuDB  rawl  aa  Vol-litsh  ia  vetj  uncertain, 
ChroDOlogieal  coniiderBtjaiig  have  now 
iadnced  ue  advocatat  1^  the  idootit;  to 
gjve  it  ap. 

"  The  aijmnent  is  here  based  upon 
the  Scriptural  Dumbera  imiy.  Aa  Uena- 
boD  reigned  10  veus,  Fekahiah  2  jeora, 
and  Pekah  20,  U  Pul's  expedition  had 
fallen  in  Henahem's  Bnt  year,  and 
Tiglath-Pilaser'B  in  Pekah'a  W,  thay 
would  have  been  aeparatod  at  tbe  utmoet 
W  a  apace  ot  S2  jeara.  We  ahall  hera- 
aler  anow  reasona  for  thinking  that  in 
fact  thej  were  aeparated  bj  do  longer  an 
interval  than  18  or  20  yean. 

"  See  the  AlAaunaK  for  Aug.  22, 
]Sfl3(No.  lSSg,p.215).  Tbecbiefargu- 
menta  for  the  identi^  are,  1.  The  fact 
that  Scripture  mentioua  Pul's  taking 
tribute  from  Uenahem,  but  aaye  nothing 


ion  that  Tiglath-Pileser  took 
tribute  from  him,  but  aay  uothjng  of 
Pul.  2.  Tbe  improbability  (!)  that  two 
oonsecutive  kings  of  Aaeyna  could  have 

flushed  their  oonqueeta  to  the  distAot 
and  of  JudEGS  dunng  the  short  reign  of 
MenBhem.  3.  The  way  in  wUrh  Pul 
and  Tiglath-PileBer  are  coupled  together 
in  i  Cbron.  v.  26,  as  if  they  were  one 
and  the  same  ini^vidual  (t),  or  at  any 
rate  were  aotiug  together  ;  and,  i.  The 
fact  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
doDB  of  this  passage  one  name  only  ia 
given  instead  of  the  two.  To  me  these 
aigumenta  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
weigbt.  I  think  that  neither  the  writer 
(rf  Chromclee  nor  the  writer  of  Kiugs 
could  possibly  have  expressed  themaelvea 
as  thev  have  If  they  regarded  Pul  and 
Tighth-PileaeT  aa  the  aame  peiwn. 
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knowledged  at  Nineveh,  but  establishecl  in  tiie  western  (and 
aouthern  ^*)  provinces  bo  firmly,  that  he  could  venture  to  conduct 
an  expedition  into  Lover  Syria,  aad  to  claim  there  the  fealty  of 
Assyria's  vassals.  Or  possibly  he  may  have  been  a  Babylonian 
monarch,  who  in  the  troublous  times  that  had  now  evidently 
come  upon  the  nortbem  empire,  poaeeBsed  himself  of  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  thence  descended  upon  Syria  and  Fales- 
tina  Berosus,  it  must  be  remembered,  represented  Pul  as  a 
Chald(Ban  king ; "  ai^d  the  name  itself,  which  is  wholly  alieit 
to  the  ordinary  Assyrian  type,"  has  at  least  one  counterpart 
unong  Iqiown  Babylonian  names.^' 

The  time  of  Pul's  invasion  may  he  fixed,  by  oombining  the 
Assyrian  and  tiie  Hebrew  chronologies,  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Tiglath-Fileser  relates  that  he  took  tribute  from 
Uenahem  in  a  war  which  lasted  from  his  fourth  to  his  ^bth 
year,  or  from  B.C.  742  to  B.C.  788.  As  Uenahem  only  reigned 
tea  years,  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  aamgned  to  Ful's  ex- 
pedition will  be  B.C.  752,*'  while  the  latest  possible  date  will 
be  B.C.  746,  the  year  before  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser. 
In  any  case  the  expedition  falls  within  the  eight  years  as- 
signed by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  the  reign  of  Asshur-lush, 
Tiglatb-Pileser's  immediate  predecessca-. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  into  this  interval  falls  abo  the  &mous  era 


"  See  Eiigeb.  6'Aron.  Ccm.  Tin  1", 
•.  IT.  "Po»t  hoa  ait  eititlBse  Clmi- 
daoraim  regen,  cui  DomeD  Fhi)luB  eni." 
Eusebiua  makes  the  quotation  from 
Poljhiitor ;  but  PolybUtor'a  autborit; 
bej^d  a  doubt  ww  Btirosus.  Pul  there- 
fore miut  have  figured  in  tbe  Bobyloiuan 
atinala,  either  aa  a  natiTe  king,  or  tut  Ul 
Au;rian  who  hail  borne  nrav  over 
Cbaldiea. 

'*  Asepiao  namea  are  almoet  always 
oompoundH,  conusting  of  two,  three,  or 
more  elements.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
two  elements  out  of  Pul.  There  ia,  how- 
ever, it  rourt  bo  granted,  aa  Aeajrian 
Epoujuu  in  the  C^on,  whose  name  ia 
not  vety  far  from  Pul,  being  Palaya,  or 
Palluja  (  =  "m;  ton").  Thesamename 
waa  borne  bj  a  grandBon  of  Merodach- 
Baladan.     Mr.  0.  Smith,  moreover,  in- 


that  he  has  found  Puln  as 
at  an  ordinary  AuBjTan  on  a 
tablet 

"Poma"  of  Ptoleniy'B  Canon 
I  closely  resembling  Uie  "  Pbn- 
luB  "  of  Polybistar,  The  one  would  be 
Hebrew  lii,  the  other  i»  'rti, 
"  Acoocdiug  to  Uasher  (see  the  DUir- 
ginal  dates  in  our  Bibles}  Hensbem 
reigned  from  B.C.  771  to  b.0.  731,  or 
twenty  yean  earlier  thoD  this.  Clintta 
'  von  the  dates  by  two  years  [P.  H. 
.1.  i  p,  32G).  Nine  more  may  be  de- 
ducted by  omitting  the  imsginary  "  in- 
terregnum "  between  Fekah  sud  Hoshea, 
which  is  contrsdicted  by  2  K.  »t.  80, 
The  discrepancy,  therefore,  between  the 
Assyfian  Canon  and  the  Hebrew  num- 
bers at  dua  point  does  not  exceed  ten 
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(if  Nabonassar,*  which  must  have  maiiked  some  impoiiantchange, 
dynastic  of  other,  at  Babylon.  The  natuTs  of  thi»  change  will  be 
considered  more  at  length  in  the  Babylonian  section.  At  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  the  declining  condition  of 
Assyria  under  the  kings  who  followed  Vnl-lmh  III,  there  was 
naturally  &  growth  of  power  and  independence  among  the  border 
(Wnntries.  Babylon,  repenting  of  the  submission  which  she  hftd 
made  either  to  Yal-lnsh  III.,  or  to  his  father,  Shamas-Viil  II., 
once  more  vindicated  her  right  to  freedom,  and  resumed  the 
position  of  a  separate  and  hostile  monarchy.  Samaria,  Damascus, 
Jndsea,  ceased  to  pay  tribute.  Enterprising  kings,  like  Jero- 
boam II.  and  Mensem,  t^ng  bdvanbaga  of  Assyria's  wet- 
ness, did  not  content  themselTea  widi  merely  throwing  off  her 
•  yoke,  but  proceeded  to  ehtarge  their  dominions  at  the  expense 
of  her  feudatories.^  Judgil^  of  the  unknown  from  the  known, 
we  may  assume  that  on  t^e  north  and  east  there  were  sirailar 
i^efections  to  those  oh  the  west  and  south^that  the  tribes  of 
Armenia  and  of  the  Zogros  rai^  rose  in  revolt,  and  that  the 
Assyrian  boundaries  were  thus  contracted  in  every  quarter.* 

At  the  same  time,  within  the  limits  of  what  was  r^rded  nk 
the  settled  Empire,  revolts  began  to  occur.  In  the  reign  of 
Assbor-dayan  lit,  (rc.  771-7B3),'bo  fewer  than  three  important 
iDSnrrections  are  rec<H'ded— one  at  a  city  called  Libzn,  another 
at  Arapkha,  the  chief  town  of  Arrapachitis,  and  a  third  at  Qozan, 
the  chief  city  of  Gauzanitis  or  Mygdonia.  Attempts  Were  made 
to  sappress  these  revtdts ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
Were  success^.  The  militalry  spirit  had  declined ;  the  monarch 
had  ceased  to  lead  out  their  armies  r^;alarly  year  by  year, 
preferriog  to  pass  their  time  in  inglorious  ease  at  their  rich  and 
luxurious  capitals.  Aashur-dayan  HI,,  during  nine  years  of 
his  eighteen,  Remained  'at  home,  undertaking  no  warlike  enter- 
prise. Asshur-lush,  his  successor,  displayed  even  less  of  military 
vigour.     During  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  took  the  field 

•  fc.e,  747.     ITw  uesr  ByiichroiilioD  of  I  Boe  or  manipalstaon  whatooorer. 
TIglatfa'Pilaaer'B   ■coewion    (B.a.    T4S)         ■  See  S  Kiage  xiv.  SS-SS  ;  it.  IS. 
wIUl  tbia  dste  is  remarkable,  resultiDg         *  1^  general  defectioD  tod  depra*. 
M  it  dooB  Bimply  frum  the  ttumbera  id      tlOD  1b  stated  somewhst  ovta-attoa^ 
UiB  AMTTian  Cmmh,  wiUurat  uj  irU-  I  b;  Herodotui  (L  05,  M). 
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twice  only,  passing  six  years  in  complete  inaction.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  Calab,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  revolted; 
and  the  revolution  was  brought  about  which  ushered  in  the 
iplendid  period  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  the  time  of  depres- 
sion,^ when  an  unwarlike  monarch  was  living  in  inglorious  ease 
amid  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  Nineveh,  and  the  people, 
sunk  in  repose,  gave  themselves  up  to  vicious  indulgences  more 
hateful  in  the  eye  of  Qod  than  even  the  pride  and  cruelty  which 
they  were  wont  to  exhibit  in  war,  that  the  great  capital  wag 
suddenly  startled  by  a  voice  of  warning  in  the  streets — a  voice 
which  sounded  everywhere,  through  corridor,  and  lane,  and 
square,  bazaar  and  caravanserai,  one  shrill  monotonous  cry — 
"  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown,"*  A  strajige 
wild  man,  clothed  in  a  rough  garment  of  skin,*  moving  from 
place  to  place,  announced  to  the  inhabitants  their  doom.  None 
knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he  bad  come ;  none  had  ever  beheld 
him  before ;  palo,  haggard,  travel-stained,  he  moved  before 
them  like  a  visitant  irom  another  sphere;  and  bis  lips  still 
framed  the  fearful  words — "  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveb  shall 
be  overthrowiL"  Had  the  cry  fallen  on  them  in  the  prosperous 
time,  when  each  year  brought  its  tale  of  victories,  and  every 
nation  upon  their  borders  trembled  at  the  approach  of  their 
arms,  it  would  probably  have  been  beard  with  apathy  or  ridi- 
cule, and  would  have  failed  to  move  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
But  coming,  as  it  did,  when  their  glory  had  declined ;  when 
their  enemies,  having  been  allowed  a  breathing  space,  bad  taken 
courage  and  were  acting  on  tbe  offensive  in  many  quarters; 
when  it  was  thus  perhaps  quite  within  the  range  of  probability 
that  some  one  of  their  numerous  foes  might  shortly  appear 
in  arms  before  the  place,  it  stmck  them  with  fear  and  conster- 


*  The  date  of  Joniib's  preaching  to 

ths  Ninevitee  hu  beeo  much  disputed. 
It  has  been  placed  &a  earl;  la  660  (sea 
our  Biblea),  or  from  that  to  b.o.  840 
(Drake),  which  would  throw  it  into  a 
DtiMt  Boumhing  Assyrian  period,  tbe 
reign  of  ShiJnianeear  II.  Uthen  have 
obaerved  that  it  inaj  as  neU  beloog  to 


the  latUr  part  of  the  niga  of  Jero- 
boam  II.  (Boile}').  which  wouldbeabout 
B.C.  780,  aacording  to  the  ordinorj 
chronolog;,  or  about  B.O.  760.7S0,  ac- 
oording  to  the  views  of  the  preoent 
writer.  *  Jonah  iii.  1. 

*  This  was  the  prophetic  drasa.     (Sea 
2  KiugB  L  8,  and  Zei^  liiL  4.} 
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nation.  The  alarm  communicated  itself  &om  the  city  to  the 
palace ;  and  his  trembling  attendants  "  came  and  told  the  king 
of  Nineveh,"  who  was  seated  on  his  royal  throne  in  the  great 
audience-chamber,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  his  court.  No  sooner  did  be  hear,  than  the  heart  of  the  king 
was  toBched,  like  that  of  his  people ;  and  he  "  arose  from  bis 
throne,  and  Itud  aside  his  robe  irom  him,  and  covered  himself 
with  sackcloth  and  sat  in  ashes."  ^  Hastily  summoning  his 
nobles,  he.  had  a  decree  framed,  and  "  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
and  published  through  Nineveh,  by  the  decree  of  the  king  and 
his  nobles,  saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock, 
taste  anythii^;  let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water :  but  let  man 
and  beast"  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  <^  mightily  unto 
God :  yea,  let  them  turn  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and 
from  the  violence  that  is  in  their  hands."  *  Tbeli  the  fast  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  people  of  Nineveh,  fearful  of  God's  wrath, 
put  on  sackcloth  "from  the  greatest  of  them  even  to  the  least 
of  thenL"  "  The  joy  and  merriment,  the  revelry  and  feasting  of 
that  great  city  were  changed  into  mourning  and  lamentation ; 
the  sins  that  had  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Most  High  ceased ; 
the  people  humbled  themselves ;  they  "  turned  from  their  evil 
way,""  and  by  a  repentance,  which,  if  not  deep  and  enduring, 
was  still  real  and  unfeigned,  they  appeased  for  the  present  the 
Divine  wrath.  Vainly  the  prophet  sate  without  the  city,  on  its 
eastern  side,  under  his  booth  woven  of  boughs,'^  watching,  wait- 
ing, hoping  (appareatly)  that  the  doom  which  he  had  announced 
would  come,  in  spite  of  the  people's  repentance.  Qod  was  more 
merciful  than  man.  He  had  pity  on  the  "  great  city,"  with  its 
"six  score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left,""  and,  sparing  the  penitents,  left 
their  town  to  stand  unharmed  for  more  than  another  century. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileser  11.  ascended 
Qie  throne  in  the  year  B.C.  745  are  unknown  to  us.     No  con- 


*  On  the  custom  of  putting  beaats  in  1       "  Ibid,  verse  10.  "  Ibid.  it.  5. 
moumiiu,  aae  above,  p.  3U,  Dot«  '.                  "  Ibid,  verae  11.     On  the  oieaiiing  uf 

*  Joiuh  iiL  7,  &  I  the  phrase  «ae  vol.  i.  pp.  251,  'iSi. 
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ficlenoe  can  be  placed  in  the  etatement  of  Ekwi*  and  Polyhistor,' 
'which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  refer  to  this  monarch, 
whom  they  called  BelStaras — a  oorraption  perhaps  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  name* — that  he  was,  previously  to  his  elevation  to 
the  royal  dignity,  a  mere  vine-dresser,  whose  occapation  waa 
to  keep  in  order  the  gudens  of  the  king.  Similar  tales  of  the 
low  origin  of  aelf-raised  and  nsiirping  monarchs  are  too  common 
in  the  East,  and  are  too  often  ctmtaadkrted  1^  the  facts,  when 
they  become  known  to  ns,*  for  much  credit  to  attach  to  the 
story  tdd  by  these  late  writers,  the  earlier  of  whom  must 
have  written  five  or  silK  hundred  yeais  after  Tiglat^-Ptleser's 
time.*  We  mi^t,  however,  conclude,  without  much  chance  of 
mistake,  from  such  a  story  being  told,  that  the  king  intended 
acquired  the  throne  irregolarly ;  that  either  he  was  not  6(  the 
blood  royal,  of  that,  being  so,  he  was  at  any  rate  not  the  In- 
timate hen-.  And  tlie  coneluaion  at  which  We  should  thus 
arrive  is  confirmed  by  the  monarch's  inscriptious;  for  though 
he  speaks  repeatedly  of"  the  kings  his  fothers,"  and  even  calls 
theroyal  bnildings  at  Calah  "the  palaces  of  bis  fathers,"  yet  he 
never  mentions  hia  actual  ifather's  name  in  any  record  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  Such  a  silence  is  so  contrary  to  the  ordinaty 
practice  of  Aasyrian'monarchs,  who  glory  in  their  descent  and 
parade  it  on  every  possible  occasion,  that,  where  it  occm-s,  we 
Kte  justified  in  Concluding  the  mODarcli  to  have  been  an 
usurper,  deriving  his  title  to  the  crown,  nUt  from  his  sncetlbry  or 
from  any  law  of  succession,  but  from  a  successful  revolution,  in 
which  he  played  the  principal  port.    It  matters  little  that  such 


'  Fr.  fflM.  Or.  ToL  i*.  p.  351. 
'  Ibid.  Tol.  iiL  p.  3X0. 

•  The  native  form  u  Pal-tiim,  or 
PaHi-ttir  (Oppsrt),  whonoo  Belatar,  by 
&  chnoge  of  the  initial  (enuii  iota  tha 
media,  uid  a  hardemug  of  the  dental 
■ibil&nt. 

*  Compare  the  stoiiea  of  QygBB,  Cyni^ 
AniHBiB,  &C.  OygaB,  the  herdNnan  of 
Plato  (Hep.  ii.  S),  and  the  guardinuui  of 
HerodoluB  (L  8),  appears  in  the  namtiva 
of  NicoUuH  DunaacenuB,  who  probablj 
followB  the  native  historian  XanUiua,ai 
m  member  of  the  noUcat  house  in  the 


kingdoni  neit  to  that  of  the  DHmariih 
(Kio.  Dam.  Pr.  49).  Cyrua,  aon  (ac- 
cording to  HerodotUB,  L  107)  of  an 
ordinary  Pertitui  noble,  declarea  himaeU 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  "powerful 
king."  (See  ihe  author's  Htrodatia, 
vol.  L  p.  200,  Dote',  2nd  ndit.)  There 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
low  birth  of  Amaiia  ie  likewiae  a  fictioii. 
(Ibid.  ToL  ii.  p.  222,  noto'.) 

*  Biou'a  date  is  uacertain,  but  Itpro- 
bably  was  not  much  before  B.C.  200. 
(Seelheremarkaof  C.  UiiUerin  the  A. 
ffitt.  Or.  vol.  iv.  p.  3*7,1 
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a  monarch,  wben  he  is  settled  upon  the  throne,  claima,  in  a 
vague  and  general  way,  connection  with  the  kings  of  former 
times.  The  claim  may  often  have  a  hasis  of  truth;  for  in 
monarchies  where  polygamy  prevails,  and  the  kings  have 
mumerous  daughters  to  dispose  of,  almost  all  the  nobility  can 
boast  that  they  are  of  the  blood  royal.  Where  the  claim  is  in 
no  sense  true,  it  will  still  be  made;  for  it  flatters  the  vanity  of 
the  monarch,  and  there  is  no  one  to  gainsay  it.  Only  in  such 
cases  we  are  sure  to  find  a  prudent  vagueness — an  assertion  of 
the  fact  of  the  connection,  expressed  in  general  terms,  without 
any  specification  of  the  particulars  on  which  the  supposed  fact 
rests. 

On  obtaining  the  crown — whatever  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  obtained  it — Tiglath-Pileser  immediately  proceeded 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  by  engaging  in  a  series 
of  wars,  now  upon  one,  now  upon  another  frontier,  seeking  by 
his  onwftaried  activity  and  energy  to  recover  the  losses  suffered 
through  the  weakness  of  bis  predecessors,  and  to  compensate  for 
their  laches  by  a  vigorous  discharge  of  aU  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office.  The  order  of  these  wars,  which  formerly  it  was 
impossible  to  determine,  is  now  fised  by  means  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon,  and  we  may  follow  the  course  of  the  expeditions  con- 
ducted by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  with  as  much  confidence  and 
certainty  as  those  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  Asshur-izir-pal,  or  the 
second  Shalmaneser.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however,  to 
detain  the  reader  by  going  through  the  entire  series.  The 
interest  of  Tiglath-Pilesor's  militaiy  operations  attaches  espe- 
cially to  bis  CEimpaigns  in  Babylonia  and  in  Syria,  where  he  is 
l»ought  into  contact  with  persons  otherwise  known  to  ua  His 
other  wars  are  comparatively  unimportant.  Under  these  circum- 
stancea  it  ia  proposed  to  consider  in  detail  only  the  Babylonian 
and  Syrian  expeditions,  and  to  dismiBs  the  others  with  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  resulta  which  were  accompUshed  by 
them. 

Tiglath-Pileaer's  expeditions  against  Babylon  were  in  his 
first  and  in  his  fifteenth  years,  B.c.  745  and  731,     No  sooner 
did  he  find  himself  settled  upon  the  throne,  than  he  levied  an 
VOL.  II.  K 
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army,  and  marctied  against  Southern  Mesopotamia*  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  divided  and  unsettled  condition. 
According  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Nabonassar  then  ruled  in 
Babylon,  Tiglatb-Pileser's  annals  confuse  the  accounts  of  his 
two  campaigns;  but  the  general  impression  which  we  gather 
from  them  is  that,  even  in  B.C.  7i5,  the  country  was  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  small  principalities,  the  sea-coast  being  under 
the  dominion  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  held  his  court  in  his 
father's  city  of  Bit-Yakin  j '  while  in  the  upper  region  there 
were  a  number  of  petty  princes,  apparently  independent,  among 
whom  may  be  recognised  names  which  seem  to  occur  later  in 
Ptolemy's  list,*  among  the  kings  of  Babylon  to  whom  he  assigns 
short  reigns  in  the  interval  between  Nabonassar  and  Mardoo* 
empalus  (Merodach-Baladan).  Tiglath-Pileser  attacked  and 
defeated  several  of  these  princes,  taking  the  towns  of  Kur-Galzu 
(now  Akkerkuf),  and  Sippara  or  Sephorvaim,  together  with 
many  other  places  of  less  consequence  in  tlie  lower  portion  of 
the  country,  after  which  he  received  the  submission  of  Merodach- 
Baladan,  who  acknowledged  him  for  suzerain,  and  consented  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute.  Tiglath-Pileser  upon  this  assumed  ih& 
title  of  "  King  of  Babylon  "  (B.C.  729),  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
the  Babylonian  gods  in  all  the  principal  cities.' 

The  first  Syrian  war  of  Tiglath-Pileser  was  undertaken  in  his 
third  year  (b,c.  743),  and  lasted  from  that  year  to  his  eighth. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  reduced  to  subjection  Damascus,  which 
had  regained  its  independence,*"  and  was  under  the  government 
ofRezin;  Samaria,  where  Menahem,  the  adversary  of  Pul,  was 
still  reigning ;  Tyre,  which  was  under  a  monarch  bearing  the 


reign. 

'  Merodach-BaUdui  a  called  "  the 
Bon  oE  Yakin  "  ia  the  Awyrian  Inscrip- 
tioDB.  His  capital,  Bit-Vakin,  had  ap- 
narentl;  been  built  fay,  and  named  sftOT, 
his  father,  ComparB  Bit-Ooiri  (i.«.  Sa^ 
maria),  Bit-3argiaa,  &c  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Yi^in  nay  be  intended 
by  Jugiena,  it  that  be  the  true  reading, 
in  FtolMuy'a  Canon. 


When  Herodach-Bsladan  is  called 
"the  BOD  of  Baladan  "  in  2  Kings  xz. 
12,  and  Is.  T"'"  1,  the  reference  is 
probably  to    a   grandfather   or   other 

'  Aa  Nadina,  who  would  seem  to  be 
Hndiua  ;  and  ZaUru,  who  uiaj  powibl; 
be  ChiDdrua. 

•  Ballon,  Bordppa,  Nijpur,  Cutha, 
Erech,  Kia,  and  Dilmun.  Compare  the 
conduct  of  Vul-tuBh  IIL  (supra,  p.  116), 

■*  See  abore,  p.  IIS. 
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bmiliar  name  of  Hiram ;  ^  Hamath,  Gebal,  and  the  Arabs 
bordering  upon  Egypt,  who  were  ruled  by  a  queen  "  called 
Khabiba.  He  likewise  met  and  defeated  a  vast  army  under 
Azariah  (or  Uzziah),  king  of  Judah,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
inducing  him  to  make  his  submission.  It  would  appear  by  this 
that  Tiglath-Fileser  at  this  time  penetrated  deep  into  Palestine, 
probably  to  a  point  which  no  ABsyriaa  king  but  Vul-luah  III. 
hod  reached  previously.  But  it  would  seem,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  conquests  were  very  incomplete ;  they  did  not  include 
Judaea  or  Philistia,  Idumtea,  or  the  tribes  of  the  Hauran ;  and 
they  left  untouched  the  greater  number  of  the  Phcenician 
cities.  It  causes  as,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  find  that  in  a 
short  time,  B.c.  73i,  he  renewed  -his  efforts  in  this  quarter 
commencing  by  an  attack  on  Samaria,  where  Pekah  was  now 
king,  and  taking  "  Ijon,  and  Abet-heth-maachah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the 
land  of  Naphtali,  and  carrying  them  captive  to  Assyria,"  '* 
thus  "  lightly  afflicting  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of 
Naphtali,"  ^  or  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
about  Lake  Uerom,  and  from  that  to  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth. 

This  attack  was  followed  shortly  (b.c.  733)  by  the  most 
important  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  Syrian  wars.  It  appears  that 
the  common  danger,  which  had  formerly  united  the  Hittites, 
Hamathites,  and  Damascenes  in  a  close  alliance,'  now  caused 
a  league  to  be  formed  between  Damascus  and  Samaria,  the 
sovereigns  of  which — Pekah  and  Rezin — made  an  attempt  to 
add  Jud^a  to  their  confederation,  by  declaring  war  against 
Ahaz,  attacking  his  territory,  and  threatening  to  substitute  in 
his  place  as  king  of  Jerusalem  a  creature  of  their  own,  "  the  son 


"  B«Hulee  the  great  Hinm,  the  Mend 
of  Solomon,  thm-e  u  a  Tyriui  king  of 
Ihe  name  mentioiieil  by  MenUlder  U 
contmnponiry  with  Cyrus  (Fr.  2) ;  uid 
uiatlier  occurs  in  Herodotua  (tIL  98), 
who  must  have  bean  contemporary  witii 
Darius  HyBbaspu. 

"  The  Arabs  of  tbe  tract  bordering 
on  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  r^ularly 
p>vemed  by  queens.  Three  auch  are 
imfnti^m'^  in  the  Inscriptions.   As  theM 


Aiaba  were  near  neighboura  of  the  3a- 
bcBanB,  it  is  luggeated  that  the  queen  of 
Sheba  came  from  their  ooimtiy,  which 
was  in  the  Qeighbourhood  of  Sinai.  (See 
Tratuattiom  of  Iht  Rogal  Societi/  of 
lAteraMn,  toI.  vii.  New  Seriee,  p.  14.) 

■*  2  Kinga  it.  29. 

■  Isaiah  ii,  1.  This  war  ia  alightly 
alluded  to  in  the  inscriptiuDS  of  Tiglolh- 
Pileser ;  but  no  details  are  given. 

'  See  above,  p.  103. 
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of  Tabeal."  •  Hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  Ahaz  applied  to 
ABsyria,  offering  to  become  Tiglath-PiIe3er*B  "  servant " — i.e.  his 
vassal  and  tributary — if  he  would  send  troops  to  his  assistance, 
and  save  him  from  the  impending  danger.*  Tiglath-Pileser 
was  not  slow  to  obey  this  call.  Entering  Syria  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  he  fell  first  upon  Rezin,  who  was  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Damascus,  where  Tiglath-Pileser  besi^ed  him  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  taken  and  slain.*  Next  he 
attacked  Fekaii,  entering  his  country  on  the  north-east,  where 
it  bordered  upon  the  Damascene  territory,  and,  overrunning  the 
whole  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  provinces,  together  (apparently) 
with  some  portion  of  the  Cis-Jordanic  region.  The  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  had  pos- 
sessed the  country  between  the  Jordan  and  the  desert  from  the 
time  of  Moses,  were  seized  and  carried  away  captive  by  the  con- 
queror, who  placed  them  in  Upper  Uesopotamia,  on  the  affluents 
of  the  Eilikh  and  the  Khabour.'from  about  Harran  toNiaibis,' 
Some  cities  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
territory  of  Issachar,  but  belonging  to  Manasseh,  were  at 
the  same  time  seized  and  occupied.  Among  these,  Megiddo  in 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  Dur  or  Dor  upon  the  coast,' 
some  way  below  Tyre,  were  the  most  important.  Dur  was 
even  thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  receive  an  Assyrian 
governor  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  principal  cities  of 
Southern  Syria.' 

After  thus  chastising  Samaria,  Tiglath-Pileser  appears  to 


'  Iw.  vij.  I-fi.    Comp.  2Emnivi.G. 
'  2  Kings  ivt  7. 

•  2  Kings  ivi.  9.  There  ia  an  im. 
perfect  notice  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Besin  in  a  iautiliit«d  inacriptioii  now  in 
tha  British  MuBeuin. 

•  2Chroii.v.28.  ThatTigUth-Pileeer 
attacked  Peksli  twice  eeenu  to  follow 
from  the  complete  difference  between 
Uie  localities  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xr. 
:e,  and  2  Chron.  v.  26.  In  Isaiah  ii.  I, 
both  eipediUana  seem  to  be  glanced  at. 

'  That  the  Goam  of  Scripture  wbb 
this  country  ia  apparent  enough  from 
Scripture  itself,  which  joins  it  with 
(Halsb  Chalciti'a  of  Ptolemy),  Habor 
(the    Khabovir),    Haran    (Hurau    or 


Cairhro),  Reseph,  and  Eden  (Beth- 
Adini).  It  is  confirmed  by  the  Anyrian 
inscriptions,  which  connect  Quzan  with 

'  Megiddo  and  Dora  an  mentioned 
under  the  forma  of  Magidu  and  i>iira 
among  the  Syrian  cities  tributary  to 
TiglaUi-Pileeer.  They  are  joined  to  a 
place  called  MatuUtwA,  which  now  for 
die  first  time  appeara  in  the  lists,  and 
which  probably  represents  the  land  of 
Manaaeeh. 

'  The  aouth-weatam  limit  of  Assyria 
was  now  advanced  to  about  Ut.  32°  itt . 
Dur  and  Ueg;iddc  seem  to  hare  been 
her  frontier  towns. 
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have  passed  oa  to  the  south,  where  he  reduced  the  Pbilistmes 
and  the  Arab  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  Sinaitlc  desert  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Egypt.  Over  these  last  he  set,  in  lieu  of  their 
native  queen,  an  Assyrian  governor.  He  then  returned  towards 
Damascus,  where  he  held  a  court,  and  invited  the  neighbour- 
ing states  and  tribes  to  send  in  their  submiasion.  The  states 
and  tribes  responded  to  his  invitation.  Tiglath-Pileaer,  before 
quitting  Syria,  received  submission  and  tribute  not  only  from 
Aha:^  king  of  Judah,"  but  also  from  Mit'enna,''  Icing  of  Tyre ; 
Fekah,  king  of  Samaria ;  Khanun,  king  of  Gaza ;  and  Mitinfei, 
king  of  Ascalon;  from  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  the  people 
of  Arvad  or  Aradus,  and  the  Idumteans.  He  thus  completely 
re-established  the  power  of  Assyria  in  this  quarter,*^  once  more 
recovering  to  the  Empire  the  entire  tract  between  the  coast  and 
the  desert  from  Mount  Amanus  on  the  north  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  confines  of  Egypt. 

One  further  expedition  was  led  or  sent  by  Tiglath-Pileaer 
into  Syria,  probably  in  his  last  year.  Disturbances  having 
occurred  from  the  revolt  of  Mit'enna  of  Tyre,  and  the  murder 
of  Pekab  of  Israel  by  Hoshea,  an  Assyrian  army  marched  west- 
ward, in  B.C.  728,  to  put  them  down.  The  Tyrian  monarch  at 
once  submitted ;  and  Hoshea,  having  entered  into  negotiations, 
agreed  to  receive  investiture  into  his  kingdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  to  hold  it  as  an  Assyrian  territory.  On 
these  terms  peace  was  re-established,  and  the  army  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  retired  and  recrossed  the  Euphrates. 


*•  2  Kingi  ivi  10.  Tigl»th-Pil«8er 
iBCorda  hia  reception  of  tribute  from 
»  king  of  JudaJi  whom  be  calls  Taiu- 
ikaxi,  or  Jebooluu.  It  wsi  at  one  time 
mggestad  that  tiie  monarch  intended 
might  be  Uxziah,  whose  name  would 
become  Jehoahaz  bj  a.  metsthesu  of 
the  two  elemente  ;  but  the  Ute  data  of 
the  tribute-giving,  which  was  certainly 
towarda  the  close  of  Tiglath-Pileaei'B 
raign,  renders  this  impossible.  Yahii' 
JAaai  must  represent  Ahaz.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Jehoahoii  was  the 
moiuu^:^'a  real  appellation,  and  that  the 
JewE  dropped  the  initial  element  becauH 
thej  were  unwilling  to  proline  the 
Mcrad  Dame  at  Jehorah  ' 


It  with  BO  wicked  a  monarch  ;  but  per- 
haps it  is  more  probable  that  the  oanie 
waa  ohanged  b;  Tiglath-Pileaer,  when 
Afaax  beo&me  lus  tributary,  just  as  the 
name  of  Eliakim  was  turned  b;  Necho 
to  Jeboiokim  {2  Kings  ^jiii.  ^1),  and 
that  of  Mattaniah  toZedekiah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ibid.  xiiv.  17).  Hie  im- 
pietiee  may  have  prevented  the  Jews 
from  reoogniaing  the  change  of  name 
aa  legitimate,  and  made  tbem  still  call 

"  Compare  the  Matgenus  (Kdryipvt) 
of  Menaoder,  the  father  of  Pygmalion 
and  Dido  (Fr.  1). 

"  See  above,  p.  117. 
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Besides  condncting  these  various  campaigns,  Tiglath-'Pilesci 
employed  Iiimself  in  the  construction  of  some  important  worka 
at  Calah,  which  was  his  usual  and  favourite  residence.  He 
repaired  and  adorned  the  palace  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Nimrud  mound ;  and  he  built  a  new  edifice  at 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  platform,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  nu^nificent  of  his  erections.  Unfortunately,  in 
neither  case  were  hia  works  allowed  to  remain  as  be  left  them 
The  sculptures  with  which  he  adorned  Shalmaneser's  f)alac6 
were  violently  torn  from  their  places  by  Esar-haddon,  and,  after 
barbarous  ill-usage,"  were  applied  to  the  embellishment  of  his 
own  residence  by  that  monarch.  The  palace  which  he  built  at 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Nimrud  mound,  was  first  mined 
by  some  invader,  and  then  built  upon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king, 
liius  the  monuments  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  come  to  us  in  a 
defaced  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  rendering  it  difficult  for 
us  to  do  full  justice  either  to  his  architectural  conceptions  or 
to  his  taste  in  omamentatiorL  We  can  see,  however,  by  the 
ground  plan  of  the  building  which  Mr.  Loftus  uncovered  beneath 
the  ruins  of  Mr.  Layard'a  south-east  palace,"  that  the  great 
edifice  of  Tiglath-Pileser  was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient  palaces,  and  on  a  plan  very 
nearly  similar.  The  same  arrangement  of  courts  and  halls  and 
chambers,  the  same  absence  of  curved  lines  or  angles  other  than 
right  angles,  the  same  narrowness  of  rooms  in  comparison  with 
their  length,  which  have  been  noted  in  the  earlier  buildings," 
prevailed  also  in  those  of  this  king.  Witii  regard  to  the  sculp- 
tures with  which,  after  the  example  of  the  former  monarcbs,  he 
ornamented  their  walls,  we  can  oidy  say  they  seem  to  have 
been  characterised  by  simplicity  of  treatment — the  absence  of 
all  ornamentation,  except  fringes,  from  the  dresses,  the  total 
omission  of  backgrounds,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  the  limita- 
tion of  the  markings  to  the  mere  outlines  of  forms.     The 


"  They  were  often  partiaUfdettn>7«d,  I  ifonuncnd.  Id  Seriea.p.  14.) 
in  order  to  reduce  the  mie  of  the  stone         "  TUb  plan  is  exhibited  in  the  Imi 
and  nuke  it  Bt   into  >   given    place     ment  ttarj  of  the  Bntisb  Museum, 
in   EswhaddoD's  w*U.    (See   Layerd,  |      "  Supns  voL  i.  pp.  2S1-28G. 
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diawing  is  rather  &eer  and  more  epirited  than  that  of  the 
Bculptures  of  Asshur-izir-pal ;  animaJ  forma,  as  camels,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats,  are  more  lar^ly  introduced,  and  there  is 
somewhat  less  formality  in  the  handling.'  But  the  change  is 
in  no  respect  very  decided,  or  such  as  to  indicate  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  art. 

Tiglaih-Pileser  appears,  by  the  Assyrian  Canon,  to  hare  had 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  b.c.  745, 
and  was  succeeded  in  b.c.  727  by  Sbalmaneser,  the  fourth 
monarch  who  had  borne  that  appellation. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  IV.  was  related  to 
Tiglath-PUeser  or  not.  As,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
succession  having  been  irregular  or  disputed,  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  was  his  son.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  b.c.  7*27,  and 
ceased  to  reign  in  b.c,  722,  thus  holding  the  royal  power  for 
less  than  six  years.  It  was  probably  very  soon  after  his  acces- 
edoQ,  that,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  Samaria,  he  "came  up" 
against  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and,  threatening  him  with 
condign  punishment,  so  terrified  him  that  he  made  immediate 
submission.^  The  arrears  of  tribute  were  rendered,  and  the 
homage  due  from  a  vassal  to  his  lord  was  paid ;  and  Shalmaneser 
either  returned  into  his  own  country  or  turned  his  attention  to 
other  enterprises.'  But  shortly  afterwards  he  learnt  that  Hoshea, 
in  spite  of  his  submission  and  engagements,  was  again  contem- 
plating defection;  and,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  promise  of  support  from  an  enter- 
prising  monarch  who  ruled  in  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Egypt*  The  Assyrian  conquests  in  this  quarter  had  long  been 
tending  to  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  great  power  of 


'  For  lepresentatjoni  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
Bet'«  sculptures,  see  Mr,  I^yanl'B  ifonu- 
«■!<,  lat  Series,  Plate*  B7  to  67  ;  nnd 
cmnpave,  in  toI.  L  of  thu  work,  the 
woodcut  on  p.  212,  the  Becond  woodcut 
on  p.  243,  and  the  woodcuta  on  pp.  376 
and  404. 

*  S  King!  iiriL  3.  "AgunHthim  eame 
Dp  Shalauueser,  king  of  Aaayru ;  and 
Hoshea  became  his  sernuit  and  gave  him 
prsaenti,"  or  "rendered  him  tribute" 


•  It  was  probably  now  that  Shal- 
maneser made  bis  geoeial  attack  upon 
Phceuicia.     (Infra,  p.  1S7.) 

*  2  Kings  xviL  4.  "  And  the  king  of 
Assyria  found  conspiracy  to  Hoehea ; 
for  he  hod  sent  meeaengers  to  So,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  brought  no  present  to 
the  kingof  AiHyna,asbe  had  done  year 
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Eastern  Africa,  -which  had  once  held,'  and  always  coveted*  the 
dominion  of  Syria.  Hitherto  such  relations  as  they  had  had 
with  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  fnendly.  The  weak  and 
anwarlike  Pharaohs  who  about  this  time  bore  sway  in  Egypt 
had  sought  the  favour  of  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  power  by  de- 
manding Assyrian  princesses  in  marriage  and  affecting  Assyrian 
names  for  their  offspring.^  But  recently  an  important  change 
had  occurred.^  A  brave  Ethiopian  prince  had  descended  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  at  the  head  of  a  swarthy  host,  had  defeated 
the  Egyptian  levies,  had  driven  the  reigning  monarch  into  the 
marshes  of  the  Delta,  or  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,*  and  had 
established  hia  own  dominion  firmly,  at  any  rate,  over  the 
upper  country.  Shebek  the  First  bore  sway  in  Memphis  in 
lieu  of  the  blind  Bocchoris;"  and  Hoahea,  seeing  in  this  bold 
and  enterprising  king  the  natural  foe  of  the  Assyrians,"  and 
therefore  his  own  natural  ally  and  friend,  "  sent  messengers  " 
with  proposals,  which  appear  to  have  been  accepted ;  for  on 
their  return  Hoshea  revolted  openly,  withheld  his  tribute,  and 
declared  himself  independent.  Shalmaneser,  upon  this,  came 
up  against  Samaria  for  the  second  time,  determined  now  to 
punish  hb  vassal's  perfidy  with  due  severity.  Apparently,  he 
was  unresisted;  at  any  rate,  Hoshea  fell  into  his  power,  and 


■  SeTersI  kingi  of  the  18th  and  19(h 
dfoasties  eeem  to  have  ruled  over  Syria, 
and  evsQ  to  have  made  war  across  the 
Euphrates  in  WaBtem  MeBopotamia. 
(See  WilkinfloQ  in  the  authoi's  Bero- 
doliu,  Tol  ii.  pp.  S02-3D6  and  p.  311 ; 
Mid  oompare  Sir  H.  BawlinBon'a  Itliulra- 
tioTU  of  Egy^ptUat  Hittorg,  published  io 
the  Tramadiont  of  lit  Soyrd  SooUCji  of 
Literature,  voL  rii.  Nhw  Series. ) 

•  ThemvasioDsofShiabak(Sheehon^) 
and  Zerah  (Osorton)  show  that  the  idea 
of  annexing  Syria  continued  eren  during 
a  period  of  comparative  depression. 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  82, 

■  If  we  were  obliged  to  follov  Maofr- 
tbo's  dates,  as  reported  to  ua  through 
EuBebius  and  Africsnus,  we  should  have 
to  place  the  aooesaion  of  the  Gnt  Sabaeo 
22  or  24  yeara  only  before  Tirhakah, 
B.C.  712  or  7U.  But  the  Apia  it^a 
have  shown  that  Manetho'a  numbere  are 


not  to  be  trusted  ;  and  it  ia  allowable 
therefore  to  assi^  to  the  two  Ethiopian 
kings  who  preceded  Tirhakah  ordinary 
reigns  of  (say)  20  years  each,  whiii 
would  bring  the  Ethiopian  couqueBt  to 
B.O.  730. 

*  Ilanetbo  stated  tiutt  Boocliorui  the 
Sut«  was  burnt  alive  by  Sabaeo  I.  (Gu- 
aeb.  Chr.  Can.  i.  p.  104.)  Herodotus 
gave  a  different  aocount  (ii  137-llOj. 

"  According  to  Herodotus,  the  uatJTO 
king  whom  Sabaeo  superseded  (called  by 
him  Anysie)  was  blind.  Diudorus  calls 
fiocchona  TJi  aw/iari  raiTiXais  fitara- 
^pbtirTov,  but  does  not  specify  any  par- 
ticular infirmity.      (Diod.   Sic   l   SS, 

"  That  the  So,  or  rather  Seveh  (his). 
of  2  Kings  XTU.  4,  represent*  the  E^p- 
tion  name  Shebek  is  the  general  opinion 
of  commentators.  It  U  not  perhaps 
quite  certain,  but  it  is  highly  probable. 
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was  seized,  bound,  and  shut  up  in  prison.  A  jear  or  two  later'^ 
Sbalmaneser  made  hia  third  and  last  expedition  into  Syria. 
Wliat  was  the  provocation  given  him,  we  are  not  told;  but  this 
time,  he  "  came  up  throughout  aZl  the  land,"^*  and,  being  met 
with  resistance,  he  laid  formal  siege  to  the  capital.  The  siege 
commenced  in  Shahnaneser's  fourth  year,  b.c.  724,  and  was 
protracted  to  his  sixth,  either  by  the  efforts  of  the  Egyptian.-^, 
or  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  inhabitants.  At  last,  in 
B.C.  722,  the  town  surrendered,  or  was  taken  by  storm ;  '*  but 
before  this  consummation  had  been  reached,  Shalmaneser's 
reign  would  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  a 
successful  revolution. 

While  he  was  conducting  these  operations  against  Samaria, 
either  in  person  or  by  means  of  his  generals,  Sbalmaneser 
appears  to  have  been  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Fhceni- 
cian  towns.  Like  Samaria,  they  had  revolted  at  the  death  of 
Tiglath-Pileser ;  and  Shalmaneser,  consequently,  marched  into 
Phcenicia  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  probably  in  his  first  . 
year,  overran  the  entire  country,"  and  forced  all  the  cities  to 
resume  their  position  of  dependence.  The  island  Tyre,  how- 
ever, shorUy  afterwards  sliook  off  the  yoke.  Hereupon  Shal- 
maneser "returned""  into  these  parts,  and  collecting  a  fleet 
from  Sidon,  PaUe-Tyrus,  and  Akko,  the  three  most  important 
of  the  Phoenician  towns  after  Tyre,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
the  revolted  place.  Hie  veHsels  were  sixty  in  number,  and  were 
manned  by  eight  hundred  Phcenidan  rowers,  co-operating  with, 
probably,  a  smaller  number  of  unskilled  Assyrians.'     Against 


"  It  baa  not  1i««it  generally  aaen  that 
thers  ia  an  inteiTKl  of  tima  betwerai 
Teraei  t  u>d  6  of  S  Einga  zrii. ;  vet 


a  attentive 


ari   tpdrat 


"  S  Einga  iriL  i. 

"  So  Joeephua.     EtXi 

r^r  Za/iapiar.     {Ant.  Jvd.  _    __., 
"  'Er^X^    ^HrLn^v    roXf/i^r     dra- 

Bar.     (Ueoaild.  Epii.  ap.  Joseph.  Jnt. 

Jud.  ix.  14.) 

"  'Irlirrpiiit.     (Ibid.) 

'  Heoander  apeaha  of  the  Pbteniciaiu 

a»"  k^giati  to  men   the  taiXj  ahipa" 


gvtiT\yipii>iiirTbiT  aftrv  KiOt  i^if- 
Korra).  It  ia  uncertain  how  nianj  rowera 
the  PhtEmdan  Teasels  of  this  time  re- 
quired. In  Saraon's  scutpturea  they  are 
iBpreaeDtod  with  odIt  four  or  five 
rowers  on  caoh  aide  ;  m  SeuDacherib'a 
with  eight.  Dine,  or  eleTeu,  and  also  with 
two  ateeremen.  Probablj  the  latter 
repreeentatioD  ia  the  more  correct;  and 
thia  would  make  the  avetage  number  of 
rowers  to  be  tweoty.  In  that  case  each 
crew  on  tliia  occaaion  would  have  been 
two-tbirda  Fhteniciau  to  one-third  Aa- 
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this  fleet  the  Tyrians,  confiding  in  their  maritime  skill,  sent  out 
a  force  of  twelve  vessels  only,  which  proved,  however,  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion;  for  the  assailants  were  dispersed  and 
driven  off,  with  the  loss  of  500  prisoners.  Shalmaneser,  upon 
this  defeat,  retired,  and  gave  up  all  active  operations,  content- 
ing himself  with  leaving  a  body  of  troops  on  the  mainland,  over 
against  the  city,  to  cut  off  the  Tynans  from  the  supplies  of 
water  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  from  the  river 
Litany,  and  from  certain  aqueducts  which  conducted  the  pre- 
cious fluid  from  springs  in  the  mountains.  The  Tyrians,  it  is 
said,  held  out  E^unst  this  pressure  for  five  years,  satisfying 
their  thirst  with  rain  water,  which  they  collected  in  reservoirs. 
Whether  they  then  submitted,  or  whether  the  attempt  to  sub- 
due them  was  given  up,  is  uncertain,  since  the  quotation  from 
Menander,  which  is  our  sole  authority  for  this  passage  of  his- 
tory, here  breaks  off  abruptly.* 

The  short  reign  of  Shalmaneser  IV,  was,  it  is  evident,  suffi- 
.  ciently  occupied  by  the  two  enterprises  of  which  accounts  have 
now  been  given — the  complete  subjugation  of  Samuia,  and 
the  attempt  to  reduce  the  island  Tyre.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  neither  enterprise  had  been  concluded  when  a  dynastic 
revolution,  caused  hy  the  ambition  of  a  subject,  brought  the 
unhappy  monarch's  reign  to  an  untimely  end.  The  conquest 
of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  Sai^n  as  an  event  of  his  first  year ; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Tyrians,  if  it  really  continued  during 
the  full  space  assigned  to  it  by  Menander,  must  have  extended 
beyond  the  term  of  Shalmaneser's  ^ign,  into  the  first  or  second 
year  of  his  successor.'    It  was  probably  the  prolonged  absence 


*  It  bM  been  unisl  to  aee  in  this 

Tyrioa  war  of  Shaluuijiaser'a  mn  expedi- 
tion sgojnat  Cyprus ;  and  the  author 
onginsllj  underatood  the  pusage  in 
this  aeoBB  [aee  his  Merodoitu,  toL  ii.  p. 
234,  note').  But  he  dow  thinta  with 
Ht.  KenHck  (PhanUia,  p.  379,  note'), 
that,  even  if  the  present  text  of  Jose- 
phufl  is  correct,  no  CjprijLn  expedition 
U  intended.  At  the  eame  time  he  aus- 
pecta  that  the  words  which  cause  tlie 
difficulty  ('B»(  reiriivt  rt^itai  i  r&r 
'AeavpiiM'   patiXtOt)  contain   a  wrong 


reading.     He  would  propose  to  changB 

*  Shahnaneser'a  flnt  attach  aa  Phoa- 
nida  may  be  Hsaigned  to  his  first  year. 
The  revolt  of  the  islajid  Tjre,  and  bi* 
naval  attack  on  it,  cannot  fall  earlier, 
but  may  easily  have  fallen  later,  than 
his  second  year.  The  blockade  of  the 
fountains  ought  possibly  be  estobliahed 
in  the  autwnn  of  that  year  (b.o.  726), 
in  which  case  the  five  ycAra  of  reeiatance 
would  terminate  in  the  autumn  of  B.C. 
721,  which  is  Sorgon's  second  year. 
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of  the  Assyrian  monarcli  from  his  capital,  caused  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  two  cities  which  he  was  attacking,  that  eacourt^d 
a  rival  to  come  forward  and  seize  the  throne ;  just  as  in  the 
Persian  history  we  shall  find  the  prolonged  absence  of  Cam- 
byses  in  Egypt  produce  a  revoluUon  and  change  of  dynasty  at 
Susa.  In  the  East,  where  the  monarch  is  not  merely  the  chief 
but  the  sole  power  in  the  state,  the  moving  spring  whose  action 
must  be  continually  exerted  to  prevent  tiie  machinety  of  go- 
vernment from  standing  still,  it  is  always  dangerous  for  the 
reigning  prince  to  be  long  away  from  his  metropolis.  The 
Orientals  do  not  use  the  language  of  mere  unmeaning  com- 
pUment  when  they  compare  their  sovereigns  with  the  son,* 
and  speak  of  them  as  imparting  light  and  life  to  the  country 
and  people  over  which  they  rule.  In  th3  king's  absence  all 
languishes;  the  course  of  justice  is  suspended;  public  works  are 
stopped  J  the  expenditure  of  tiie  Court,  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  capital  mainly  depends,  being  withdrawn,  trade  stagnates, 
the  highest  branches  suffering  most;  artists  are  left  without 
employment;  workmen  are  discharged;  wages  fall;  every 
industry  is  more  or  less  deranged,  and  those  engaged  in  it  suffer 
accordingly ;  nor  is  there  any  hope  of  a  return  of  prosperity 
until  the  king  comes  home.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
general  discontent  prevails;  and  the  people,  anxious  for  better 
times,  are  ready  to  welcome  any  pretender  who  will  come  for- 
ward, and,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  declare  the  throne  vacant, 
and  claim  to  be  its  proper  occupant.  If  Shalmaneser  continued 
to  direct  in  person  the  siege  of  Samaria  during  the  three  years 
of  its  continuance,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  patience  of 
the  Ninevites  was  exhausted,  and  that  in  the  third  year  they 
accepted  the  rule  of  the  usurper  who  boldly  proclaimed  himself 
king. 

What  right  the  new  monarch  put  forward,  what  position  he 
had  previously  held,  what  special  drcnmstances,  beyond  the 
mere  absence  of  the  rightful  king,  facilit^«d  his  attempts,  are 

'  This  ii  the  probable  Drigm  of  the  ■  of  Oriental  Bovereigiu  ore  "  tha  liglit  of 
title  Plursob,  which  ugnifiea  Ph'  Ra,  I  the  UniTerie,"  "  Che  brother  of  the  Sua 
"the  8ui>."     Among  the  common  titlea  I  aod  Moon,"  and  the  like. 
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matters  on  which  the  moouments  throw  no  light,  and  on  which 
we  must  therefore  be  content  to  be  ignorant.  All  tiiat  we  can 
see  is,  that  either  personal  merit  or  official  rank  and  position 
must  have  enabled  him  to  establish  himself;  for  be  certainly 
did  not  derive  any  assistance  from  hia  birth,  which  must  have 
been  mediocre,  if  not  actually  obscure.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Aasyriaa  kings  to  glory  in  their  ancestry,  and 
when  the  father  has  occupied  a  decently  high  position,  the  son 
declares  bis  sire's  name  and  rank  at  the  commencement  of  each 
inscription  ;*  but  Sargon  neyer,  in  auy  record,  names  bis  father, 
nor  makes  the  slightest  ^u.sion  to  his  birth  and  descent,  unless 
it  be  in  vague  phrases,  wherein  he  calls  the  former  kings  of 
Assyria,  and  even  those  of  Babylonia,  hia  ancestors,*  Such 
expressions  seem  to  be  mere  words  of  course,  having  no  his- 
torical value :  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  even  to  conclude  from 
them  that  the  new  king  intended  seriously  to  claim  the  con- 
nection of  kindred  with  the  mooarchs  of  former  times. 

It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  Sargon,  instead  of  cloaking 
his  usurpation  under  some  decent  plea  of  right,  took  a  p.'ide  in 
boldly  avowing  it.  The  name  Sargon  has  been  supposed  to  be 
one  which  be  adopted  as  his  royal  title  at  the  time  of  bis  esta- 
blishment upon  the  throne,  intending  by  the  adoption  to  make 
it  generally  known  that  he  had  acquired  the  crown,  not  by 
birth  or  just  claim,  but  by  his  own  will  and  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Sargon,  or  Sar-gina,  as  the  native  name  is  read,^  means 
"  the  firm  "  or  '■"  well-estabUsbed  king,"  and  (it  has  been  argued) 
"  shows  the  usurper."^  The  name  is  certainly  unlike  the  gene- 
ral run  of  Assyrian  royal  titles ;  ^  hut  still,  as  it  is  one  which 
is  found  to  have  been  previously  borne  by  at  least  one  private 


*  Habonidui  sIwiiTa  stjlei  bimfelf 
"  the  Mm  of  Nebo-belotzu-ikbi,  the  Rab- 

*  See  Oppert,  Imeriptumt  4a   Sar- 

gonida,  p.  31. 

*  M.  Oppert  nov  prefen  the  furm 
Saryuian.  {ChnwiUgic  Bibiiqvt,  p.  20, } 
Mr.  O.  Smith  regards  Sar-gina  as  the 
Accadian  and  Sam-hina  as  the  Ah. 
Bjriiinfonn.  {ZeiCckrift  fUr  AegyptUcAe 
StmuAt  toT  iS«»,  p.  is.) 


'  "  Sargon  (SarJiin)  Tout  dire,  rrn  dt 
fait,  et  iodiqua  I'tuurpateur."  (Opper^ 
Intcrijitiom  da  Sargonida,  p.  8. ) 

'  The  religious  character  of  the  As- 
B3nian  royal  namea  has  been  already 
repeatedly  □oticed,  (Supra,  pp.  13, 19, 
22,  fte.)  They  oonadst  almoat  univer- 
aally  of  two  or  throe  elemenla,  forming 
a  short  sentence,  and  including  the  name 
or  designation  of  a  god.  (See  Appendix 
A,  "On  the  Asq'riaoIti^ManiM.") 
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person  in  Aesyria,'  it  ie  perhaps  best  to  suppose  tliat  it  was 
the  monarch's  real  original  appellation,  and  not  assumed  when 
he  came  to  the  throne ;  in  which  case  no  atgument  can  be 
founded  upon  it. 

Military  success  is  the  best  means  of  conHrming  a  doubtful 
title  to  the  leadership  of  a  warlike  nation.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  Saigon  accepted  by  the  Ninevitea  as  king  than  he  com- 
menced a  sei-ies  of  expeditions,  which  at  once  furnished  employ- 
ment to  unquiet  spirits,  and  gave  the  prestige  of  military  glory 
to  bis  own  name.  He  warred  successively  in  Susiana,  in  Syria, 
onthebordersofEgyptjin  the  tract  beyond  Amanus,  in  Meltt^n^ 
and  Southern  Armenia,  in  Enrdistaji,  in  Media,  and  in  Baby- 
Ionia.  During  the  first  fideen years  of  hb  reign,  the  space  which 
his  annals  cover,*  be  kept  his  subjects  employed  in  a  continual 
series  of  important  expeditions,  never  giving  himself,  nor  allow- 
ing them,  a  single  year  of  repose.  Immediately  upon  his  acces- 
sion he  marched  into  Susiana,  where  be  defeated  Uumbanigas, 
the  Elamitic  king,  and  Merodach-Baladan,  the  old  adversary  of 
^Hglath-Pileser,  who  had  revolted  and  established  himself  as 
king  over  Babylonia.  Neither  monarch  was,  however,  reduced 
to  subjection,  tiiough  an  important  victory  was  gained,  and 
many  captives  taken,  who  were  transported  into  the  country  of 
the  Hittites.  In  the  same  year,  B.C.  722,  he  received  the  sub- 
mission of  Samaria,  which  surrendered,  probably,  to  his  generals, 
after  it  had  been  besieged  two  full  years.  He  punished  the  city 
by  depriving  it  of  the  qualified  independence  which  it  had  en- 
joyed hitherto,  appointing  instead  of  a  native  king  an  Assyrian 
officer  to  be  its  governor,  and  further  canying  off  as  slaves 
27,280  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  remainder,  however,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  re-imposing  the  rate  of  tribute  to  which 
the  town  had  been  liable  before  its  revolt.*    The  next  year. 


*  ZdtKhrift,  L  B.  0.  It  had  atrc  been 
bume  by  an  ODdeat  Cbaldieiui  moii&rch, 
o[  whom  ment[oD  U  mode  in  two  or 
three  plwxs,  but  whose  date  cannot  be 
fixed.  In  reference  to  this  earl;  king, 
tbe  Jasjnaa  tSargoQ  is  sometiniflB  colled 
Sarvkina-a^cu — "  the  later  S»rgon." 

'  Tim  ii  the  uEualeatuiutte.    M.  Op- 


pert  ragardB  the  odhoIb  as  eoreriag 
lalten  yean,  from  B.C.  721  to  B.o.  70t), 
incliuiTely. 

■  Sorgun  saema  not  to  have  effected 
the  deportation  of  the  SamaritanB  at 
once.  Apparently  he  acted  towards 
them  as  Sennacherib  inteaded  to  act 
towards  the  Jewa  of  Jeruwdem.  (2  Kings 
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B.C.  721,  he  was  forced  to  march  in  person  into  Syria  in  order 
to  meet  and  quell  a  dangerous  revolt.  Yahu-bid  (or  Ilu-bid), 
king  of  Hamath — a  usurper,  like  Sargon  himself — had  rebelled, 
and  had  persuaded  the  cities  of  Arpad,  Zimira,'  Damascus,  and 
Samaria  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  his,  and  to  form  a  confederacy, 
by  which  it  was  imagined  that  an  effectual  resistance  might  be 
offered  to  the  Assyrian  arms.  Not  content  merely  to  stand  on 
the  defensive  in  their  several  towns,  the  allies  took  the  field; 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Karkar  or  Gargar  (perhaps  one  of 
the  many  Aroera'),  where  the  superiority  of  the  Assyrian  troops 
was  once  more  proved,  and  Sat^on  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  his  enemies.  Yahu-bid  himself  was  taken  and  beheaded ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  in  the  other  towns  were  also  put  to 
death. 

Having  thus  crushed  the  rebellion  and  re-established  tran- 
quillity throughout  Syria,  Sargon  turned  his  arms  towards  the 
extreme  south,  and  attacked  Gaza,  which  was  a  dependency  of 
Egypt.  The  exact  condition  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  open  to 
some  doubt.  According  to  Manetho's  numbers,  the  twenty-fifth 
or  Ethiopian  dynasty  had  not  yet  begun  to  reign.*  Bocchoris 
the  Saite  occupied  the  throne,  a  humane  but  weak  prince,  of  a 
contemptible  presence,  and  perhaps  afflicted  with  blindness.* 
No  doubt  such  a  prince  would  tempt  the  attack  of  a  powerful 
neighbour ;  and,  so  far,  probabiUty  might  seem  to  he  in  favour 
of  ^e  Manethonian  dates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mu?t  be 
remembered  that  Egypt  had  lately  taken  an  aggressive  attitude, 
incompatible  with  a  time  of  weakness ;  she  had  intermeddled 


iriii.  31,  32.  "  Thus  eaith  the  king  of 
Aasyria,  Mnke  on  agreement  with  me 
by  »  preeeat,  ajid  comt!  out  to  me,  and 
then  eat  ye  every  mim  of  bia  own  vine, 
AXtd  every  que  of  his  fig-tree,  and  drink 
je  every  one  the  wsters  of  bit  cistem, 
utitil  I  oonw  to  (oJLv  yov,  away  to  a  land 
like  your  own  land,"  &c) 

*  The  SimyrH  of  the  clanjcal  geo- 
graphers, vMch  vos  near  Jfarathiu. 
^in.  U.  N.  V.  20  !  Mel(^  i.  12  ;  ftc.) 
The  city  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ; 
hut  we  hear  in  Geneeis  (i.  16)  of  the 
"  Zemiirites,"  in  conjunction  with  the 
Uam&thitee  and  Arvuditei. 


'  The  Hebrew  litenitioD  of  Aroer  is 
iru,  which  13  very  likely  tA  be  re- 
prumnttd  by  Ctargar,  aiuce  the  Hebrew 
aU  id  Yiry  nearly  ng.  On  the  p.«itiun 
of  the  various  Aroera,  see  Mr.  Grove's 
article  in  Smith's  B'Mieai  Dictmury, 
vol.  i.  p.  115. 

*  Manetlio  placed  the  acoeeaion  of  the 
EthioF^an  dyDHStj  191  or  193  years 
before  the  invasion  of  Camb3rBee,  i.e.  in 
B.C.  718  or  718. 

*  Supra,  p.  138,  noto".  Bocchoris, 
according  to  Muietho,  reigned  eithsr 
six  or  forty.four  years  t 
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between  the  Assyrian  crown  and  its  vasaals,  by  entering  into  a 
league  with  Hoshea ;  and  she  had  extended  her  dominion  over 
a  portion  of  Phillstia,"  thereby  provoking  a  collision  with  the 
Qreat  Power  of  the  East.  Again,  it  ia  worthy  of  note  that 
the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  dealings  with  Hoshea,  if  it 
does  not  seem  at  first  sight  very  closely  to  resemble  the  Egyp- 
tian Shebek,  is,  at  aoy  rate,  a  possible  representative  of  that 
word/^  while  no  etymological  skill  can  force  it  into  agreement 
with  any  other  name  in  this  portion  of  the  Egyptian  lists. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  this  point  of  the  Assyrian 
annals,  a  Shebek  appears  in  them,"  holding  a  position  of  great 
anthority  in  Egypt,  though  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  king. 
These  fiicts  fumbh  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Mane- 
thonian  chronology,' which  can  be  proved  to  be  ia  many  points 
incorrect,"  has  placed  the  accession  of  the  Ethiopians  somewhat 
too  late,  and  that  that  event  occurred  really  as  early  as  B.C. 
725  or  B.C.  730. 

At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  allowed  that  all  difficulty  is  not 
lemoved  by  this  supposition.  The  Shebek  (Sibahi  or  Sibaki) 
(tf  the  Assyrian  record  bears  an  inferior  title,  and  not  that  of 
king.'  He  is  also,  apparently,  contemporary  with  another 
authority  in  Egypt,  who  is  rect^ised  by  Sai^n  as  the  true 
"Pharaoh,"  or  native  ruler.*     Further,  it  is  not  till  eight  or 


■*  Fhilistia  had  nibmitt«d  to  Vul- 
kuh  III.  (supra,  p.  116),  and  probably 
to  Tiglath-Pileeer  11.  (p.  133>,  ITie 
eitoiuioii  of  Eg^UaD  induflDOO  over 
tbe  country  is  pertuipa  glanced  at  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  : — -"  In  that  day  shali 
Gva  cities  in  tha  land  of  Egypt  speak 
the  language  of  CanHaii."  The  "Qve 
ritice"  of  the  Philistines  were  Aihdod, 
'  Uaza,  Aacaloa,  Oath,  and  Ekron.  (See 
JiHh.  ziti  3  ;  and  1  8am.  vi  17.) 

"  Sapra.  p.  1S8,  note". 

"  See  Oppert,  taKriptum  det  8ar- 
gmiila,p.  22;  and  compare  Sir  H.Raw- 
lioran  in  the  Aliimamii,  No.  1869,  p. 
■H7,  Dot«  28  ;  and  Dr.  Hicki  in  the 
lame  jouinal,  No.  1878,  p.  534. 

»  Hanetbo  assigned  to  Neco  six  yean 
only,  whertsB  it  ia  oeitalTi  that  he 
reigned  sixteen.  He  interposed  three 
kdi^  whose  reigna  oovered  a  iipaoe  of 
tweu^-one   years,  between   Tirh&kah 


and  Psammetichus,  whereas  the  moau- 
menta  ahow  that  PBaDimetiobua  followed 
Tirfaakah  immediately.  AgEun,  he  gave 
Tirhakah  eighteen  years,  whereas  the 
monumenta  give  him  twenty-aii.  Hia 
numbers  may  have  been  falsified  ;  but 
oertainly,  at  Uuy  come  to  ut,  no  depend- 
uce  can  be  placed  on  them.  (SeeM.de 
Boug^a  Notice  wmmaire  det  MamimaiU 
igy^ieiu  dit  Mutie  dv  Louvre.  Faria, 
185fi,) 

'  The  title  borne  1^  Shebek  ia  read 
aa  Tar-dawa  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and 
eiplainod  aa  honorific,  aignifying  "the 
high  in  rank."  H.  Oppert  reoda  it  aa 
SitWn,  andoomparee  tha  Hebrew  ihMloa 
(t^m^)'  "power,"  and  the  Arabic  Sul- 
tan. In  either  caae  the  title  ia  a  aubor- 
dinate  one,  ooouiring  in  an  Anyrian 
list  of  officers  <^fter  that  of  Tartan. 
■  That  Shebek  the  Tar-dan  or  iStiewi 
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nine  years  later  that  any  mention  is  made  of  Ethiopia  as 
having  an  authority  over  Egypt,  or  as  in  any  way  brought  into 
contact  with  Sargon.  The  proper  conclusion  from  these  facta 
seems  to  he  that  the  Ethiopians  established  themselves  gra- 
dually ;  that  in  B.C.  720,  Shebek  or  Sabaco,  though  master  of 
a  portion  of  Egypt,  had  not  assumed  the  royal  title,  which 
waa  still  borne  by  a  native  prince  of  little  power — Bocchoris, 
or  Sethos — who  held  his  court  somewhere  in  the  Delta;  and 
that  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  b.c.  712  that  this  shadowy 
kingdom  passed  away,  that  the  Ethiopian  rule  was  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  that  Sabaco  assumed  the  full 
rank  of  an  independent  monarch. 

If  this  be  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  has  here 
presented  itself,  we  must  conclude  that  the  first  actual  collision 
between  the  powers  of  Egypt  and  A^yria  took  place  at  a  time 
very  unfavourable  to  the  former.  "Egypt  was,  in  fact,  divided 
against  itself,  the  fertile  tract  of  the  Delta  being  under  one 
kiug,  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  under  another.  If  war  was 
not  actually  going  on,  jealousy  and  suspicion,  at  any  rate, 
must  have  held  the  two  sovereigns  apart;  and  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  coming  at  such  a  time  of  intestine  fead.  must  have 
found  it  comparatively  easy  to  gain  a  triumph  in  this  quarter. 

The  armies  of  the  two  great  powers  met  at  the  city  of  Rapikh, 
which  seems  to  be  the  Baphia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,'  and 
consequently  the  modem  Refak — a  position  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  half-way  between  Gaza  and  the 
Wady-el-Arish,  or  "  River  of  I^pt."  Here  the  forces  of  the 
Philistines,  under  Khanun,  king  of  Qaza,  and  those  of  Shebek, 
the  Tar-dan  (or  perhaps  the  Sultan')  of  Egypt,  had  effected  a 
junction,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invader.  Sargon, 
having  arrived,  immediately  engaged  the  allied  army,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  it  completely,  capturing  Khanun,  and 


IE  not  the  Pharaoh  who  gave  the  tribute 
is  evident  from  the  great  Chamber  In- 
eciiption  of  Khonand,  where  the  two 
DBJDes  ibuid  oontraated  in  two  con- 
BOcutive  porographi.  (Oppert^  Jnttrip- 
tioru  da  SaryoaitUi,  p.  2'i.j 

'  The   position   of   Raphia   ii    wdl 


marked  in  PoIyHus,  who  places  it  be- 
tween Rhinocolurk  and  Oaia  (t.  80, 
\  S).  It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
between  Ptolemy  Philopatur  and  Antio- 
chuB  the  Great,  B.C.  217.  Flin;  calta  it 
Raphe*,  (tf.  N.  t.  13.) 
'  See  above,  p.  1^  note  '. 
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forcing  Sbebek  to  seek  safetj  in  fligtit.  Ebanun  was  deprived 
of  his  crown  and  carried  off  to  Assyria  hy  the  conqueror." 

Sach  was  the  result  of  the  first  combat  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  an  omen  of  the  future, 
though  it  was  scarcely  a  fair  trial  of  strength.  The  battle  of 
Kaphia  foreshadowed  truly  enough  the  position  which  Egypt 
would  hold  among  the  nations  from  Uie  time  that  she  ceased  to 
be  isolated,  and  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  struggle  for  pre- 
eminence, and  even  for  exiatonce,  with  the  great  kingdoms  of 
the  neighbouring  continent.  With  rare  and  brief  exceptions, 
"Egypt  has  from  the  time  of  Sargon  succumbed  to  the  superior 
might  of  whatever  power  has  been  dominant  in  Westeru  Asia, 
owning  it  for  lord,  and  submitting,  with  a  good  or  a.  bad  grace, 
to  a  position  involving  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dependence. 
Tributary  to  the  later  Assyrian  princes,  and  again,  probably,  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  she  had  scarcely  recovered  her  independence 
when  she  fell  under  the  domiuioa  of  Persia.  I^ever  successful, 
notwithstanding  all  her  struggles,  in  thoroughly  shaking  off 
this  hated  yoke,  she  did  but.exchange  her  Persian  for  Greek 
masters,  when  the  empire  of  Cyrus  perished.  Since  then, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks  have,  each  in  their  turn, 
been  masters  of  the  Egyptian  race,  which  has  paid  the  usual 
penalty  of  precocity  in  the  early  exhaustion  of  its  powers. 

After  the  victories  of  Aroer  and  Raphi%  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch appears  to  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  wars  of 
comparatively  slight  interest  towards  tiie  north  and  the  north- 
east It  was  not  till  B.C.  715,  five  years  after  his  first  fight  with 
the  Egyptians,  that  he  again  made  an  expedition  towards  the 
soutii-west,  and  so  came  once,  more  into  contact  with  nations 
to  whose  fortunes  we  are  not  wholly  indiffereot.  His  chief 
efforts  on  this  occasion  were  directed  against  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  The  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  tempted  by  the 
weak  condition  to  which  the  Assyrian  conquest  had  reduced 
Samaria,  made  raids,  it  appears,  into  the  territory  at  their 
pleasure,  and  carried  off  plunder.     Satgon  determined  to  chas- 


*  htKriftiont  del  Sargmida,  p.  8S. 
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tise  these  predatory  bands,  and  made  an  expedition  into  the 
interior,  where  "  he  subdued  the  uncultivated  plains  of  the  re- 
mote Arabia,  which  had  never  before  given  tribute  to  Assyria," 
and  brought  under  subjection  the  Thamudites,*  and  several 
other  Arab  tribes,  carrying  oflf  a  certain  number  and  settling 
them  in  Samaria  itself,  which  thenceforth  contained  an  Arab 
element  in  its  population.'  Such  an  effect  was  produced  on  the 
surrounding  nations  by  the  success  of  this  inroad,  that  their 
princes  hastened  to  propitiate  Sargon's  favour  by  sending 
embassies,  and  accepting  the  position  of  Assyrian  tributaries. 
The  reigning  Pharaoh,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  It-hamar, 
king  of  the  Sabseans,  and  Tsamsi,'  queen  of  the  Arabs,  thus 
humbled  themselves,  sending  presents,'  and  probably  entering 
into  engagements  which  bound  them  for  the  future. 

Four  years  later  (B.C.  711)  Sargon  led  a  third  expedition  into 
these  parts,  regarding  it  as  important  to  punish  the  misconduct 
of  the  people  of  Ashdod.  Ashdod  had  probably  submitted  after 
the  battle  of  Baphia,  and  bad  been  allowed  to  retain  ita  native 
prince,  Azuri.  This  prince,  after  a  while,  revolted,  withheld  his 
tribute,  and  proceeded  to  foment  rebellion  against  Assyria  among 
the  neighbouring  monarchs ;  whereupon  Sargon  deposed  him, 
and  made  his  brother  Akhimit  king  in  bis  place.  The  people 
of  Ashdod,  however,  rejected  the  authority  of  Akhimit,  and 
chose  a  certain  Yaman,  or  Yavan,  to  rule  over  them,  who 
strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  the  other  Philistine 
cities,  with  Judaea,  and  with  Edom.  Immediately  upon  learning 
this.  Sargon  assembled  bis  army,  and  proceeded  to  Aahdod  to 
punish  the  rebels;  but,  before  his  arrival,  Yaman  had  fled  away, 
and  "escaped  to  the  dependencies  of  Egypt,  which  "  {it  is  said) 
"  were  under  the  rule  of  Ethiopia."'     Ashdod  itself,  trusting  in 


*  The  Thamudites  are  a  well-known 
Arabian  tdbe,  belanging  ancientl;  lo 
the  ceotcaJ  portion  uf  the  peDiuBula. 
The}'  occupied  leBta  to  the  south  of 
Afabia  Petra«  in  the  time  ol  Ptolemj. 
{Ota.irapk.  vi  7.) 

Compare  Nehem.  ii.  19,  Mid  it.  T. 

'  Taamii  appeara  to  bftTe   been  the 


horses,  and  camels.  The  Egyptian 
horses  were  much  prized,  and  were  care- 
fult;  preserved  b;  Sargon  in  the  rojal 
stables  at  Nineveh. 

*  M.  Oppert  understands  the  parnaga 
somewhat  dilTerently.  Ha  tianaUtsa, 
"  Yaman  apprit  de  loin  I'approche  de 
mon  eip^tion ;  il  n'enfuit  ou  ddd  de 
I'Egypte,  rfu  cOli  de  UiSrod."  (/lucr^ 
Uont  da  Sargmidu,  p.  27.) 
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the  atrengtli  &om  which  it  derived  its  name,*  resisted ;  but 
Saigon  laid  siege  to  it,  and  in  a  little  time  forced  it  to  surrender.^ 
Taman  fled  to  Egypt,  but  his  wife  and  children  were  captured, 
and,  together  with  the  bulk  ofthe  inhabitants,  were  transported 
into  Assyria,  while  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  number  of 
persons  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  Sargon's  eastern  wars. 
An  Assyrian  governor  was  set  over  the  town. 

The  submission  of  Ethiopia  followed.  Ashdod,  like  Samaria, 
had  probably  been  encouraged  to  revolt  by  promises  of  foreign 
wd,  Sargon's  old  antagonist,  Shebek,  had  recently  brought  the 
whole  of  Egypt  nnder  his  authority,  and  perhaps  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  he  might  venture  once  more  to  measure 
his  strength  against  the  Assyrians.  But  Sargon's  rapid  move- 
ments and  easy  capture  of  the  strong  Ashdod  terrified  him,  and 
produced  a  change  of  his  intentions.  Instead  of  marching  into 
Fhilistia  and  fighting  a  battle,  he  sent  a  suppliant  embassy, 
surrendered  Yaman,  and  deprecated  Saigon's  wrath.'  The 
Asayiian  monarch  boasts  that  the  king  of  Meroe,  who  dwelt 
in  the  desert,  and  had  never  sent  ambassadors  to  any  of  the 
kings  his  predecessors,  was  led  by  the  fear  of  hia  majesty  to 
direct  his  steps  towards  Assyria  and  humbly  bow  down  before 
him. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  empire,  Sargon  soon  after- 
wards gained  victories  which  were  of  equal  or  greater  import- 
ance. Having  completely  reduced  Syria,  humiliated  Egypt, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  east,  he 
determined  on  a  great  expedition  against  Babylon.  Merodach- 
Baladan  had  now  been  twelve  years  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  kingdom.'     He  had  established  his  court  at  Babylon,  and. 


•  The  name  Ashdod  (iVTipi!!)  i»  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  root  fg),  "itrong," 
wbich  appears  in  "v^  and  'fnf.  Sk^ 
dad  it  "  strong  "  in  Arabia. 

*  It  IB  perhape  this  capture  ot  Aihdod 
of  whit^  Isaiah  speaks—"  In  the  year 
that  Tartan  came  unto  Aahdod  (when 
Sargon  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  him), 
and  fonght  against  Ashdod,  and  took  it ; 
■t  the  same  tiiue  spake  the  Lord  by 
Isaiah,"  las.  {tx.  1,2).     Foritisponible 


that  Sargon  may  clum  as  Ms  own  act 
what  was  really  effected  by  a  general. 
But  perhaps  it  is  most  probable  thnt  the 
capture  1^  the  Tartan  or  geueial  was 
the  earlier  one,  when  Aiuri'a  revolt  was 
put  down,  and  Akhimit  was  made  king 
in  his  place. 

'  See  Hr.  Q.  SmiUi's  paper  in  the 
ZcUtOtrift/Or  Aegypl.^mdit  for  IS69, 
p.  107. 

'  /nionpttofu  da  Sarffomda,  p.  2S. 
It  li  this  dtatement,  joined  wiUi  Uu 
l3 
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suspecting  that  the  amliition  of  Sargon  would  lead  him  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  the  south,  be  bad  made  preparations 
for  resistance  by  entering  into  close  alliance  with  tbe  Suai- 
anians  under  Sutruk^Nakhunta  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  with 
tbe  Aramtean  tribes  above  Babylonia  on  tbe  other.  Still, 
when  Saigon  advanced  t^unst  him,  instead  of  giving  him 
battle,  or  even  awaiting  him  behind  tbe  walls  of  the  capital, 
he  at  once  took  to  flight.*  Leaving  garriyons  in  tbe  more 
important  of  tbe  inland  towns,  and  committing  their  defence 
to  his  general^,  be  himself  hastened  down  to  his  own  city  of 
Betb-Yakin,*  which  was  on  the  Euphrates,  near  its  moutb, 
and,  summoning  the  Aramseans  to  his  assistance,'"  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  resistance  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  bis  native 
place.  Posting  himsdf  in  tho  plain  in  front  of  the  dty,  and 
protecting  his  front  and  left;  flank  with  a  deep  ditch,  which  he 
filled  with  water  from  the  Euphrates,  be  awaited  the  advance  of 
Saigon,  who  soon  appeared  at  tlie  head  of  his  troops,  and  lost 
no  time  in  beginning  tbe  attack.  We  cannot  follow  with  any 
precision  the  exact  operations  of  the  battle,  but  it  appears 
that  Satgon  fell  upon  the  Babylonian  troops,  defeated  them,  and 
drove  them  into  theii*  own  dyke,  in  which  many  of  them  were 
drowned,  at  the  same  time  separating  them  from  their  allies, 
who,  on  seeing  the  disaster,  took  to  flight,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  Merodacb-Baladan,  abandoning  his  camp, 
threw  himself  with  the  poor  remains  of  bis  army  into  Beth* 
Yakin,  which  Sargon  then  besieged  and  took.  The  Babylonian 
monarch  fell  into  the  hands  of  bis  rival,  who  plundered  bis 
palace  and  burnt  bis  city,  but  generously  spared  bis  life.    He 


ftwt  UiBt  die  expediUon  took  place  in 
Sareon'B  12th  year,  that  enablea  ua  defi- 
Ditely  to  fix  the  acceoion  of  Saigon  to 
itc.  722-1,  which  is  the  fiirt  jew  of 
Merodach-Batadan  (HardooempaluB)  in 
the  Cuion  of  Ptolemy. 

*  Sargon  teenu  by  skilful  moTementa 
to  haye  interposed  bin  anny  between 
Herodach  -  Buladap  and  Sutruk  -  No- 
kbuntA,  And  even  to  have  threateDed  to 
cut  off  Marodach-Baladan  from  the  sea. 
Hence,  probably,  bis  basty  evacuation 
of  hia  oapitaL     (See  Hr.   O.  Smitli'* 


paper  in  tbe  Zeiltehrift,  p.  lOS.) 

■  Bee  above,  p.  180,  note ', 

'•  TbetribeaBummonedweretheOoBi. 
hilu,tixeBatudaoTPuktuiti  (perhaps  the 
Fekod  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  Jer.  1.21 ; 
EzeL  zxiiL  23),  the  Tamima,  the  JliUii. 
ihu,  and  tlie  Kfandari,  who  all  s{^>eaT 
among  the  Aramieans  plundered  by 
SennBcherib,  (Infra,  p.  167.)  The 
Oambulu  or  Oumbulu  were  known  to 
tbe  Arab  geographers  and  biatorians  as 
Jvnivld.  They  plaoe  the  JtmbtUd  in 
Uie  Lemlun  mHsh  diadict. 
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was  noi^  however,  allowed  to  retain  bis  kingdom,  the  govern* 
ment  of  which  was  assumed  by  Satgon  himself,  who  is  the 
Arceanus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon.^ 

The  submissioa  of  Babylonia  was  followed  by  the  reduction 
of  the  Aramaeans,  and  the  conquest  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
SuBiana.  To  the  Susianian  territory  Sai^o  transported  the 
Commukha  &om  tita  Upper  Tigris,  placing  the  mixed  popu- 
lation under  a  governor,  whom  he  made  dependent  on  the 
■viceroy  of  Babylon.' 

The  Assyrian  dominion  was  thus  firmly  established  on  the 
shoreA  of  the  Persian  Qtil£  The  power  of  Babylon  was  broken. 
Henceforth  the  Assyrian  rule  is  maintained  over  the  whole  of 
Cbaldiea  and  Babylonia,  with  few  and  brief  interruptions,  to 
the  close  of  t^e  Empire.  The  reluctant  victim  struggles  in  his 
captor's  grasp,  and  now  and  then  for  a  short  space  shakes  it 
off;  but  only  to  be  seized  again  with  a  fiercer  gripe,  until  at 
length  his  stru^les  cease,  and  be  resigns  himself  to  a  fate 
which  he  has  come  to  regard  as  inevitable.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  of  the  Empire,  from  B.a  680  to  B.a  625,  the  province 
of  Babylon  was  almost  as  tranquil  as  any  other. 

The  pride  of  Sargon  received  at  this  Ume  a  gratification 
which  he  is  not  able  to  conceal,  in  the  homage  which  was  paid 
to  him  by  sovereigns  who  had  only  heard  of  his  fame,  and 
who  were  safe  fi^m  the  attacks  of  his  armies.  While 
be  held  his  court  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  B.a  708  or  707, 
be  gave  audience  to  two  embassies  from  two  oppoEite  quar- 
ten,  both  sent  by  islanders  dwelling  (as  he  expresses  it) 
"vnthe  Tiiiddle  of  the  seas  "  that  washed  tiie  outor  skirts  of 
his  dominions.'    TJpir,  king  of  Asmun,  who  ruled  over  an 


in^ 


■  I  hxn  bitherto  donbted  Uiia  idenU- 
•tion  riuoe  tho  initial  3  of  an  AMyrian 
UM  is  Dowbera  daa  nplaoed  by  a 
m  hrtMaag.  Bat  the  diacovery  Owt 
took  the  title  ot  "Iciiig  of  BatMl " 
T«i7  jtai  whkh  Ptdemy  makM 
the  lal  id  Aroeanui,  ko.  709  {Zetlttkrift, 
p.  SSj,  oonviDOM  me  that  I  b»v»  beat 
wrong. 
'  Intcriftiant  da  Sargonida,  p.  SO. 
•  Thia  oipreenon,  and  the  iubaequBst 


statement  that  Cyprua,  which  i>  leaa 
than  65  milea  distnut  from  the  uearaat 
partot  the PhcGuiciaii  (»iujt,was  "iieven 
d«;a'  aail  from  Che  abotv,"  EufDcie^itly 
loaik  tlte  igDOnnce  o[  the  Awyriiuie 
vhera  nautical  imitten  tre  ooaveraiji. 
Sargon  calli  Cyprus  "  k  oounti^  cE 
trhlch  nona  of  the  kings  of  Anyru  or 
Babylonia  had  ever  heard  the  naue." 
(/nteriptiM^  &&,  p.  SL) 
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island  in  the  Persian  Gulf, — Khareg,  perhaps,  or  Bahrein, — 
Bent  messengers,  who  bore  to  the  Great  King  the  tribute  of  the 
far  East.  Seven  Cyprian  monarclis,  chiefs  of  a  country  which 
lay  "  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  from  the  coast,  in  the  sea 
of  the  setting  sun,"  offered  him  by  their  envoys  the  treasures 
of  the  West.*  The  very  act  of  bringing  presento  implied  sub- 
mission ;  and  the  Cypriots  not  only  thus  admitted  his  suze- 
rainty, but  consented  to  receive  at  his  hands  and  to  bear 
hack  to  their  country  a  more  evident  token  of  subjection. 
This  was  an  ciBgy  of  the  Great  King  carved  in  the  usual 
form,  and  accompanied  with  an  inscription  recording  his  name 
and  titles,  which  was  set  up  at  Idalium,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  made  known  to  the  Cypriots  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  sovereign  whom  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  ever  soo.* 

The  expeditions  of  Sargon  to  the  north  and  north-east  had 
results  less  splendid  Uian  those  which  he  undertook  to  the 
south-west  and  the  south ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
did  not  moro  severely  try  his  military  skill  and  the  valour  of 
his  soldici-s.  The  mountain  tribes  of  Zagros,  Taurus,  and 
Niphates, — Medes,  Armenians,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  &c., — were 
probably  far  braver  men  and  far  better  soldiers  than  the  levies 
of  Egypt,  Susiana,  and  Babylon,  Experience,  moreover,  had 
by  this  time  taught  the  tribes  the  wisdom  of  uniting  against  the 
common  foe,  and  we  find  Ambris  the  Tibarenian  in  alliance 
with  Mita  the  Moschian,  and  Urza  the  Armenian,  when  he 
ventures  to  revolt  against  Sargon.  The  submission  of  the 
northern  tribes  was  with  difficulty  obtained  by  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle,  which — so  far  as  one  belligerent  was  concerned 
— terminated  in  a  compromise.    Ambris  was  deposed,*  and  his 


'  The  tribatfl  of  C^ttr  U  nut  itahid. 
That  of  the  Cypruuu  ooniUted  of  gold, 
bUvst,  viuoii,  logg  of  eboay,  and  Uie 
miuiuiactiiriis  of  their  owu  Und. 

*  Thii  eB'igy  of  Sargon,  foiind  on  the 
ute  of  Idalium,  u  uow  in  the  Berlin 
Miisaum.  In  tha  InBoriptioas,  "setting 
up  the  imBgo  of  his  lOHJesty  "  in  nlwaya 
R  sign  that  a  mouivrch  hni  cooquered  a 
countiy.     Such  imngea 


repraeented  in   the  bM-reliefi.      (See 
BotiK,  Monument  dt  Nitart,  PI.  61.) 

*  There  was  peculiar  ingiatitude  in 
the  conduct  of  Ambris.  Sergon  had  aa- 
lectodhim  from  among  the  oeighbouring 
kinga  for  the  honour  of  a  matrimonii 
alliaoco ;  and  had  given  him  the  pru- 
viuce  of  Cilicia  as  the  dowry  of  the 
dnughter  n-hom  he  sent  ta  Ambris  to  ba 
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coantry  placed  under  an  Assyrian  governor;  Mtta^  consented, 
after  many  years  of  resistance,  to  pay  a  tribute;  Urza  was 
defeated,  and  committed  suicide ;  but  the  general  pacification 
of  tbe  north  was  not  effected  until  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  king  of  Yan,  and  his  goodwill  purchased  by  the  cessioij  to 
him  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  which  the  Assyrians 
had  previously  taken  from  Urza.^ 

On  the  side  of  Media  the  resistance  offered  to  the  arms  of 
Sargon  seems  to  have  been  slighter,  and  he  was  consequently 
able  to  obtain  a  far  more  complete  success.  Having  rapidly 
overrun  the  country,  he  eeized  a  number  of  the  towns  and 
"annexed  them  to  Assyria,"*  or,  in  other  words,  reduced  a 
great  portion  of  Media  into  the  form  of  a  province.  He  also 
built  in  one  part  of  the  country  a  number  of  fortified  posts. 
He  then  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  natives,  consisting  entirely 
of  horses,  which  were  perhaps  required  to  be  of  the  famous 
Nissean  breed.^* 

After  his  fourteenth  year,  B.C.  708,  Sargon  ceased  to  lead 
out  hia  troops  in  person,  employing  instead  the  services  of  his 
generals.  In  the  year  B.C.  707  a  disputed  succession  gave  liim 
an  opportunity  of  interference  in  Illib,  a  small  country  border- 
ing on  Susiana.  Nibi,  one  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
had  applied  for  aid  to  Sutruk-Nakbunta,  king  of  Elam,  who  held 
his  court  at  Susa,*'  and  had  received  the  promise  of  hia  favour 
and  protection.  Upon  this,  the  other  claimant,  who  was  named 
Ispabara,  made  application  to  Sargon,  and  was  readily  received 
into  alliance.    Sargon  sent  to  his  assistance  "  seven  captaios 


'  This  name  has  been  compared  with 
the  PhTjgiaii  Midfu.  (Sir  H.  RBwlinson, 
in  the  author's  Hrrodotat,  vol.  i.  p.  131, 
2nd  ed.)_  The  name  ot  anothar  chief 
engaged  in  this  war — Daiukka  the  Man- 
niaa — haa  beea  compared  with  that  of 
the  supposed  Median  monarch  Delocea. 
Soma  go  BO  far  aa  to  idaDtiff  tha  per- 

•  Itueripliont  da  Sargonidt*,  p.  2*. 
Saigon  repreeente  this  as  a  pure  act  of 
favour  on  bii  part ;  but  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  consideiing  it  aa  an  act  of 
prndence. 

Urza  s  signet-cylinder  hat  been  dis- 


coTered  and  brought  to  Europe.  It 
bears  a  four-wingeil  genius,  grasping 
with  either  baud  an  ostrich  b;  the  neck. 
(See  Cullimore,  Cytinden,  PI.  8,  fig.  i<3.) 
It  is  now  in  the  Museuni  of  the  Hague. 

'  IntcriptUmt  da  Sarganida,  p.  36. 
Compare  p.  37. 

"  On  the  NiKean  hones  see  the 
author's  Uirodotui,  vol.  iv.  p.  S3,  note*, 
Snded. 

"  Sutrok-NaUiunta'sinBcriptJonBhave 
been  fdund  on  the  great  mound  of  Susa. 
(Sir  H.  BawliusoQ,  in  the  author's  Hero- 
dotnt,  vol.  i.  p.  883,  note  *,  2nd  ed.) 
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with  seven  armies,"  who  engaged  the  troops  of  Sutruk- 
Nakhimta,  defeated  them,  and  established  Ispahara  on  the 
throne."  In  the  following  year,  however,  Sutruk-Nakhunta 
recovered  his  laurels,  invading  Assyria  in  his  turn,  and  cap- 
turing cities  which  he  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Susiana. 

In  all  his  wais  Sargon  largely  employed  the  system  of  whole- 
sale deportation.  The  Israelites  were  removed  from  Samaria, 
and  planted  partiy  in  Qozan  or  Mygdonia,  and  partly  in  the 
cities  recently  taken  from  the  Medes."  Hamath  ajid  Damascus 
were  peopled  with  captives  from  Armenia  and  other  regions 
of  the  north.  A  portion  of  the  Tihareni  were  carried  captive 
to  Assyria,  and  Assyrians  were  established  in  the  Tiharenian 
country.  Vast  ntmihers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Zagros  range 
were  also  transported  to  Assyria;  Babylonians,  Cuthaeans, 
Sepharvites,  Arabians,  and  others,  were  placed  in  Samaria; 
men  from  the  extreme  east  (perhaps  Media)  in  Ashdod.  The 
Commukha  were  removed  from  the  extreme  north  to  Susiana ; 
and  Chaldfeans  wer&  brought  fr^m  the  extreme  south  to  supply 
their  place.  Eveiywhere  Sargon  "  changed  the  abodes  "  of  his 
subjects,^'  his  aim  being,  as  it  would  seem,  to  weaken  the 
stronger  races  by  dispersion,  and  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
weaker  ones  by  severing  at  a  blow  all  the  links  which  attach 
a  patriotic  people  to  the  country  it  has  long  inhabited.  The 
practice  had  not  been  unknown  to  previous  monarchs,'  but  it 
had  never  been  employed  by  any  so  generally  or  on  so  grand  a 
scale  as  it  was  by  tbia  king. 

From  this  sketch  of  Sargon's  wars,  we  may  now  proceed  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  his  great  works.  The  magnificent  palace 
which  he  erected  at  Eborsabad  was  by  &r  the  most  important 
of  his  constructions.  Compared  with  the  later,  and  even  with 
the  earlier  buildings  of  a  similar  kind  erected  by  other  kings, 
it  was  not  remarkable  for  its  size.  But  its  ornamentation  was 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  Assyrian  edifice,  with  the  single 

"  Interiftioiu  dc*  Sargonida,  pp.  SS,  |  Habor  bj  the  river  of  Qoian,  fmd  id  liU 

S7.  atitt  af  tht  Mtdet." 

"  S  Kinga  xviii.  11.    "And  ttieUng  "  Inttriptiom  dtt  Sargonida, -p.  Zl . 

of  Anyria  did  vaxrj  awi^  IbtmI  unto  ■  See  aboTC^  pp.   7S,   88,   131,  lod 

Aai^Tu,  ind  put  tlieai  in  Halah  and  in  ,  182. 
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exception  of  tbe  great  palace  of  Asshnr-bani-pal  at  Eoyunjik. 
Covered  with  scolptures,  both  intenially  and  eztemally,  gene* 
rally  in  two  tinea,  one  over  the  other,  and,  above  thie,  adorned 
-with  enamelled  bricks,  arranged  in  elegant  and  tasteful  patterns ; 
approached  by  noble  flights  of  steps  and  through  splendid 
propyUea;  having  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  standing  by 
itself,  and  of  not  being  interfered  with  by  any  other  edifice, 
it  had  peculiar  beauties  of  ita  own,  and  may  be  pronounced  in 
many  respects  the  most  Interesting  of  the  Assyrian  buildings. 
United  to  this  palace  was  a  town  enclosed  by  strong  walls, 
which  formed  a  square  two  thousand  yards  each  way.  Allowing 
fifty  square  yards  to  each  individual,  this  space  would  have 
been  capable  of  accommodaling  80,000  persons.  The  town,  like 
the  palace,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  built  by  Sargon,  who 
imposed  on  it  hia  own  name,  an  appellation  which  it  retained 
beyond  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  object  of  Sargon  in 
building  himself  this  new  residence.  Dur-Sat^iua  was  not  the 
'Windsor  or  Versailles  of  Assyria — a  place  to  which  the  sovereign 
could  retire  for  country  air  and  amusements  from  tiie  bustle  and 
beat  of  the  metropolis.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  town,  and  a 
town  of  considerable  size,  being  very  little  less  than  half  as  large 
as  Nineveh  itself.  It  is  true  that  it  possessed  the  advantage  of 
a  nearer  vicinity  to  the  mountains  than  Nineveh;  and  had 
Sargon  been,  like  several  of  his  predecessors, "  a  mighty  hunter," 
we  might  have  supposed  that  the  greater  &cility  of  obtaining 
sport  in  the  woods  and  valleys  of  the  Zagros  chain  formed  the 
attraction  which  led  him  to  prefer  the  r^on  where  he  built  hia 
town  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  But  all  the  evidence  that  we 
possess  seems  to  show  that  this  monarch  was  destitute  of  any 
love  for  the  chase;*  and  seemingly  we  must  attribute  his  change 


._  EhnmUlM^  ~  (Khombad)  m  b 
Tillage  east  ot  the  llgris,  oppodto  to 
HmuI,  uid  ad}0*™>>S  l^  old  rvMcd  eilf 
efSargkvn.  (,SetA*.Soe.J«¥nt.YiA.sii. 
p.  419,  note  *,) 

'  It  ia  true  the  eridence  i>  ooly  nagn- 
titf<^  bat  is  as  iilfoiig  ii  Degative  eri- 
tewe  can  b«.    Sai'gan  luither  mentioiM 


hustiiig  ID  an;  ol 
reprewnta  hinuwlf  as  engaged  ii 
hia  aculpturea.  The  ooly  repreaeutatiou 
of  apart  which  hia  boa-reliefa  fumiali 
QUiaiata  of  one  aeries  of  alaba,  wliere 
partridgea,  boret,  and  gazallBt  are  the 
objecta  of  punuit.  The  king  ia  present, 
dtiving  in  hia  chariot,  but  aeema  to  take 
no  pait  in  tiie  aport.  (See  voL  L  p.  G21.] 
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of  abode  either  to  mere  caprice,  or  to  a  desire  to  be  near  the 
mountams  for  the  sake  of  cooler  water,  purer  air,  and  more 
varied  scenery.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  M.  Oppert  observes,* 
that  the  royal  palace  at  Nineveh  was  at  this  time  in  a  ruinous 
state;  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  difficult  or  more 
expensive  to  repair  it  than  to  construct  a  new  palace,  a  new 
mound,  and  a  new  town,  on  a  fresh  site. 

Previously  to  the  construction  of  the  Khorsabad  palace, 
Sargon  resided  at  C^ah.*  He  there  repaired  and  renovated 
the  great  palace  of  Asshur-izir-pal,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  to  decay.'  At  Nineveh  he  repaired  the  walls  of  the 
town,  which  were  ruined  in  many  places,  and  built  a  temple 
to  Nebo  and  Merodacli ;  while  in  Babylonia  he  improved 
the  condition  of  the  embankments,  by  which  the  distribution 
of  the  waters  was  directed  and  controlled,^  He  appearfi  to 
have  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  patron  of  science,  since  a  large 
number  of  the  Assyrian  scientific  tablets  are  proved  by  the 
dates  upon  them  to  have  been  written  in  his  day.^ 

The  progress  of  mimetic  art  under  Sargon  is  not  striking ; 
but  there  are  indications  of  an  advance  in  several  branches  of 
industry,  and  of  an  improved  taste  in  design  and  in  ornamenta- 
tion. Transparent  glass  seems  now  to  have  been  first  brought 
into  use,*  and  intaglios  to  have  been  first  cut  upon  hard  stones.*' 
The  furniture  of  the  period  is  greatly  superior  in  design  to 
any  previously  represented,"  and  the  modelling  of  sword-hilts, 
maces,  armlets,  and  other  ornaments  is  peculiarly  good.*^  The 
enamelling  of  bricks  was  carried  under  Sargon  to  its  greatest 
perfection;  and  the  shape  of  vases,  goblets,  and  boats  shows 
a  marked  improvement  upon  the  works  of  former  times." 
The  advance  in  animal  forms,  traceable  in  the  sculptures  of 

apecinieitB  beloog  to  this  reign.     (Sea 


'  Intcriptiont  da  Sargonidtl,  p.  SI, 


"■'. 


3t  Guixbed  till  tus  liftoecth  year. 

•  Jntcriptum$  da  Sargonidtt,  p.  S5, 
'  Ibid. 

'  ZtUtchrifl  fSr  Aegypt.  Spra^  tut 
J69,  p.  110. 

*  At    an;   rate   tlie   eariicst  ibunm 


"  King,  Jnitgue  Oeiia,  p.  12T. 

"  See  tlie  followiag  repreemtationi 
in  Tol.  L  of  this  work  i  1.  the  table, 
No.  IV.,  p.  S93  ;  2.  the  throne,  p.  894 ; 
S.  the  seat  without  a  back  on  tlia  iame 
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Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  continues ;  and  the  drawing  of  horses'  heads, 
in  particular,  leaves  little  to  desire." 

After  reigning  gloriously  over  Assyria  for  seventeen  years, 
and  for  the  last  five  of  them  over  Babylonia  also,  Sar^n  died, 
leaving  his  crown  to  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  his  son  Sennacherib,  who  began  to  reign  B.C.  705. 
The  long  notices  which  we  possess  of  this  monarch  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  his  intimate  connection  with  the  Jews, 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  object  of  a  preternatural  exhibition  of 
the  Divine  displeasure,  and  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
this  miraculous  iaterposition  appears  under  a  thin  disguise  in 
the  records  of  the  Greeks,  have  always  attached  an  interest  to 
his  name  which  the  kings  of  Uiis  remote  period  and  distant 
re^on  very  rarely  awaken.  It  has  also  happened,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  recent  Mesopotamian  researches  have  tended 
to  give  to  Sennacherib  a  special  prominence  over  other  Assyrian 
monarchs,  more  particularly  in  this  country,  our  great  excavator 
having  devoted  his  chief  efforts  to  the  disinterment  of  a  palace 
of  this  king's  construction,  which  has  supplied  to  our  National 
Collection  almost  one-half  of  ite  treasures.  The  result  is,  that 
while  the  other  sovereigns  who  bore  sway  in  Assyria  are  gene- 
rally either  wholly  unknown,  or  float  before  the  mind's  eye  as 
dim  tuid  shadowy  forms,  Sennacherib  stands  out  to  our  ap- 
prehension aa  a  hving  and  breathing  man,  the  impersonation  of 
all  that  pride  and  greatness  which  we  assign  to  the  Kinevite 
kings,  the  living  embodiment  of  Assjrrian  haughtiness,  A^yrian 
violence,  and  Assyrian  power.  The  task  of  setting  forth  the 
life  and  actions  of  this  prince,  which  the  course  of  the  history 
now  imposes  on  its  compiler,  tf  increased  in  interest,  is  aug- 
mented also  in  difficulty,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  ideal  figure 
which  has  possession  of  men's  minds. 

The  reign  of  Sennacherib  lasted  twenty-four  years,  from  B.C. 
705  to  B.C.  681.  The  materials  which  we  possess  for  his  his- 
tory consist  of  a  record  written  in  his  fifteenth' year,  describing 

"  8b«  toL  L  p.  S50.  J  is  Iha  Awymn  Cniion  as  ths  Eponfm 

'  This  documeiit  is  knows  m  "the  [  of  Stumacherib'B fifteenth  year, B.C.  S01, 

Tajlor  Cfliadur."     It  u  dated  in  the      and  RgMin  ot  hia   twentieth  year,  tx. 

Eponjniyof  Bel'einor  aui,  who  appeufl  j  SSS.    Anabetnictot  themoetimpvdiuit 
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hia  military  ezpeditiona  and  his  buildings  up  to  that  time;* 
of  the  Scriptural  notices  to  vbicb  reference  has  already  been 
made ;'  of  some  fragments  of  Polybistor  preaerved  by  Euaebiiis;* 
and  of  the  well-known  passage  of  Herodotus  which  contuus  a 
mention  of  his  name*  From  these  documents  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  out  in  some  detul  the  chief  actions  of  the  eaiiier 
portion  of  Ma  reign ;  but  they  fail  to  supply  any  account  of 
his  later  years,  unless  we  may  assign  to  that  portion  of  his  Ufe 
some  facts  mentioned  by  Polybistor,  to  which  there  is  no  alia- 
sion  in  the  native  records. 

It  seems  probable  that  troubles  both  abroad  and  at  boms 
greeted  the  new  reign.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  shows  a  two 
years*  interregnum  at  Babylon  (from  B-C.  704  to  RC.  702) 
exactly  coinciding*  with  the  first  two  years  of  Sennacherib. 
This  would  imply  a  revolt  of  Babylon  from  Assyria  soon  after 
his  accession,  and  either  a  period  of  anarchy  or  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  pretenders,  none  of  whom  held  the  throne  for  so  long  a 
time  as  a  twelvemonth.^  Polybistor  gives  us  certun  details, 
from  which  we  gather  that  there  were  at  least  three  monarcha 
in  the  interval  left  blank  by  the  Canon' — first,  a  brother  of 
Sennacherib,  whose  name  is  not  given ;  secondly,  a  certain 
Uagisa,   who  wore  the  crown  only  a  month;  and,  thirdly. 


portion  of  this  inscription  was  giyan  by 
Sir  H.  RawUubou  bo  loog  ago  na  1852,  in 
Mb  OiitUna  ofAuj/rian  Hutory,  while  de- 
tailed tnuuUUons  h&Ts  been  aiiioe  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Foi  Talbot  {Joum.  A:  Soc. 
ToL  liz.  pp.  13S-131],  and  M.  Oppert 
(Iiuerifliora  da  Sargonvht,  pp.  41-03). 

'  There  is  a  Mcood  dooument  CKlled 
"  the  Bellino  Cylinder,"  Which  was 
written  in  Sennttcherib'i  /ourth  year, 
and  oontaios  hk  first  two  aampaigns, 
together  with  an  ai»oiuit  of  his  early 
bkuldinga  at  Nineveh.  In  general  it 
agraea  closelj  with  the  Taylor  Cylioder ; 
but  it  adds  some  few  facta,  ai  the  ap- 
pointment of  Belipm.  Hr.  Fox  Talbot 
translated  it  in  hia  J  uyr>a»(<x((,  pp.  1-9. 

*  2Kiiig>xTiii  13-37;  lea.  zxxri.aiid 

'  Eujseb.  Chron.  Cm.  Para  li^.c  i 
Eiuebiua  has  also  preserved  a  pa^ag 
Abydenua  in  which  Sennacherib  in  n 
tioned  (ib.  e.  ix.  $  1] ;  but  it  oont 


little  of  any  value  tliat  ia  not  alio  men- 
tioned by  Polyhistor. 

•  Hsrod.  ii  111. 

<  The  AsByrians  and  Bahyloniaoi 
counted  aa  their  "first  year,"  nut  tfae 
actual  year  of  their  aocenian,  but  the 
year  following.  Thus  if  Sennacherib 
awiended  the  throne  B.C.  10&,  his  "  fint 
year"  would  beao.  704. 

*  It  u  an  admitted  feature  of  Ptol^ny's 
Canon  that  it  takes  no  Dotioe  of  kings 
who  reigned  less  tiun  a  year. 

■  Hie  following  is  PofyhistOT's  stat» 
menti  as  reported  by  Busebiua :  "Port- 
quam  l«gno  defunctus  est  Senecheribi 
frater,  et  po«t  Hogisn  in  Babylonioa 
don^nationem,  qui  quidom  nondum  ex-* 
pleto  trigedmo  imperii  die  a  Harudacho 
Baldane  interemptus  est,  Hanidaohna 
ipse  Baldanes  tyramiidem  invaut  men- 
mbus  sex  ;  donee  earn  suatulit  vir  qui- 
dam  nomine  Ehbua,  qui  et  in  r^num 
■iiooesait."  (Cftrwi. a<»  Pars IB-.T-S  1.) 
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Merodach-Bal&daQ,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity,  and,  having 
murdered  Hagisa,  resumed  the  throne  of  which  Sat^n  had 
deprived  him  six  or  seven  years  before*  Sennacherib  must 
apparently  have  been  so  mnch  engt^ed  with  his  domestic 
affaJTs  that  he  coald  not  devote  hi^  attention  to  these  Baby- 
lonian matters  till  the  second  year  after  his  accession"*  In 
B.C.  703  he  descended  on  the  lower  country  and  engaged  the 
troops  of  Uerodach-Baladan,  which  consisted  in  part  of  native 
Babylonians,  in  part  of  Susianians,  sent  to  his  assistance  by  the 
king  of  Elam."  Over  this  army  Sennacherib  gained  a  complete 
victory  near  the  city  of  Kis,  after  which  he  took  Babylon,  and 
overran  the  whole  of  Chaldtea,  plundering  (according  to  bis  own 
account)  seventy-six  large  towns  and  420  villages."  Merodach- 
Baladan  once  more  made  bis  escape,  flying  probably  to  Susiaoa, 
where  we  afterwards  find  his  sons  living  as  refugees."  Senna- 
cherib, before  quitting  Babylon,  appointed  as  tributary  king 
an  Assyrian  named  Belipni,  who  seems  to  be  the  Belibus  of 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  the  Elibus  of  Polyhistor.*^*  On  his  return 
from  Babylonia  he  invaded  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  the 
Aramaean  tribes  on  the  middle  Euphrates — the  Tumnna,  Ruhua, 
Gambnlu,  Khindam,  and  Pukudu  **  (Pekod  ?),  the  Mabatu  or 
Nabathteuis,  the  Hagarann  or  Hagarenes,"  and  others,  carrying 
into  captivity  more  than  200,000  of  the  inhabitants,  besides 
great  numbers  of  horses,  camels,  assee,  oxen,  and  sheep.^' 


'  Supra,  p.  149. 

**  It  waa  formerly  ooDcliided  fram 
SeoDacherib's  cjlmdera  that  hii  flnt 
Bftb;lqniui  eipsdition  tras  in  bu  flnt 
and  hU  S;riui  eipeditioa  in  hu  third 
ywr.  But  [leither  the  Eellino  nor  the 
I^flor  Cylinder  ii,  strictly  nwaking, 
io  the  form  of  aitnaU.  The  BabyloniaD 
wu  his  flnt  campaign,  the  Syrian  hii 
third.  ButtwoyeuiMBmtohavepMMd 
before  he  engaged  in  foreign  expeditioni. 

It  i>  confinnatoiT  of  thu  view,  which 
foUum  from  the  ohronology  of  the  Ai- 
■yrian  Canon  compared  with  the  Canon 
of  Ptolamf,  to  find  that  the  Belltno 
Cylinder,  writtait  in  Sennacherib'a  fourth 
year,  givea,  not  four  campaigns,  bat  two 
ooIt— tboee  of  B.a  70S  and  blo.  702. 
>'  Iliii  king  WW  probably  the  Sutnik- 


If akhnnta  who  bad  waned  with  Saigon. 
{Supi*,p,  161.) 

"  At.  Soc.  Joum.  vol.  liz.  p.  IS7. 

"  Vide  infra,  p.  18S. 

"  In  ElibuB  the  El  ia  perhaps  Str 
"  god,"  used  for  Bel,  the  particular  god, 
or  possiblyElibuB  ts  a  mere  ooimption 
due  to  the  double  trODBlatJoii  of  Poly- 
histor'a  Oreek  iota  Armeniao,  and  of 
the  Armenian  Euaebius  into  Latin. 

■*  These  tribes  had  all  assisted  He- 
rodach-Baladan  against  Sargon.  (See 
above,  p.  148,  note  ",) 

"  Compare  1  Chr,  t.  10,  18-22 ;  Ps. 
IzzxiiL  6.  The  Hagarenes  are  perhaps 
the  Agnei  o(  Slrabo  (ivL  p.  1091), 
Pliny  IB.  tf.  tI  S2),  and  others. 

"  At.  Boe.  Joam.  voL  zix.  p.  ISS. 
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In  the  following  year,  B.c.  702,  Sennacherib  niEide  war  on 
the  tribes  in  Zagros,  forcing  Ispabara,  whom  Sai'gon  had  esta- 
blished in  power,"  to  fly  from  his  country,  and  conquering 
many  cities  and  districts,  which  he  attached  to  ABsyria,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  Assyrian  officers." 

The  most  important  of  all  the  expeditions  contained  in  Sen- 
nacherib's records  is  that  of  his  fourth  year,  B.C.  701,  in  which 
he  attacked  Luliya  king  of  Sidon,  and  made  his  first  expedi- 
tion againat  Hezekiah  king  of  Judab.  Invading  Syria  with  a 
great  host,  he  made  Phcenicia  the  first  object  of  his  attack. 
There  Luliya — who  seems  to  be  the  Elulffius  of  Menander," 
though  certainly  not  the  ElulBeua  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,''^ — had 
evidently  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  probably  during  the 
early  years  of  Sennacherib,  when  domestic  troubles  seem  to 
have  occupied  his  attention.  Luliya  had,  apparently,  esta- 
blished his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  Phcenicia,  being 
lord  not  only  of  Sidon,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  inscription, 
of  Sidon  the  greater  and  Sidon  the  less,  but  also  of  Tyre, 
Ecdippa,  Akko,  Sarepta,  and  other  cities.  However,  he  did 
not  venture  to  await  Sennacherib's  attack,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
found  the  expedition  was  directed  against  himself,  be  took  to 
flight,  quitting  the  continent  aad  retiriug  to  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea — perhaps  iho  island  Tyre,  or  more  probably 
Cyprus.  Sennacherib  did  not  attempt  any  pursuit,  but  was 
content  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  various  cities  over 
which  Luliya  had  ruled,  and  to  establish  in  his  place,  as  tributary 
monarch,  a  prince  named  Tubal.  He  then  received  the  tributes 
of  the  other  petty  monarchs  of  these  parts,  among  whom  aro 
mentioned  Abdilihat  king  of  Arvad,  Hurus-milki  king  of 
Byblus,  Mitinti  king  of  Ashdod,'  Puduel  king  of  Beth-Ammon, 
a  king  of  Moab,  a  king  of  Edom,  and  (according  t-i  some 
writers  ^  a  "  Menahem  king  of  Samaria."    After  this  Senna- 


"  Supra,  p.  152. 

"  Jt.  &«.  Jottm.  ToL  ziz.  pp.  139' 
1  i3  ;  Iruaiptioat  det  Sargonidet,  pp.  42, 
43. 

"  Ap.  J<Meph.  AtU.  Jud.  ii.  14. 

"  Ttiii  ideality  ia  maintainad  by 
Hr.Bomuqust    {FaHof Nina>A,f. iO; 


Mtuiah  the  Prinee,  p.  SB5.) 

'  This  name  iq>peiiTB  ai  that  of  ft 
Philistine  king  in  the  inscription  of 
Tiglath-PUesM-  U.     (See  above,  p.  ISS.) 

'  M.  Uppert  is,  I  believe,  of  thia 
ofonioD.  Ht.  Fox  Talbot  to  traa*. 
lata  {Arialie  Soe.  /ram.  toL  xiz.   p. 
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cherib  marched  southwards  to  Ascalou,  where  the  king,  Sidka, 
resisted  him,  but  was  captured,  together  with  his  city,  his  wife, 
his  children,  his  brothers,  and  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
Here  again  a  fresh  prince  was  established  in  power,  while  the 
rebel  monarch  was  kept  a  prisoner  and  transported  into  Assyria. 
Four  towns  dependent  upon  Ascalon,  viz.,  Hazor,  Joppa,  Bene- 
berak,  and  Beth-Dagon,*  were  soon  aiterwards  taken  and 
plundered. 

Sennacherib  now  pressed  on  against  Egypt.  The  Philistine 
city  of  EkroQ  bad  not  only  revolted  from  Assyria,  expelling  its 
king,  Fadi,  who  was  opposed  to  the  rebeUion^  but  had  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  and  had  obtained  a 
promise  of  support  from  them.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  was  pro- 
bably the  second  Shebek  (or  Sabaco)  who  is  called  Sevechus  by 
Mauetho,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  either  twelve  or  fourteen 
years.*  The  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  time  was  peculiar.  The 
Ethiopian  monarch  seems  to  have  exercised  the  real  sovereign 
power ;  but  native  princes  were  established  under  him  who  were 
allowed  the  title  of  king,  and  exercised  a  real  though  delegated 
authority  over  their  several  cities  and  districts.^  Chi  the  call  of 
Ekron  both  princes  and  sovereign  had  hastened  to  its  assistance, 
bringing  with  them  an  army  consisting  of  chariots,  horsemen, 
and  archers,  so  numerous  that  Sennacherib  calls  it  "  a  host  that 
could  not  be  numbered."  The  second  great  battle*  between  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Egjrptians  took  place  near  a  place  called 
Altaku,  which  is  no  doubt  the  Eltekeh  of  the  Jews,'  a  small 


m).  Sir  H.  Itairlmson  denies  the 
identity  of  the  town  mentioned  wiUi 
Sftmaria,  wbicb  m  ordintuily  represented 
in  the  Inscriptions  b;  an  entiiel;  dif- 
ferent set  of  cbar>ct«rB. 

'  Joppa  and  Bene-berak  ue  con- 
nected with  EHcron  in  Josh.  lii.  43-lS. 
There  was  a  Eazor  unong  the  extreme 
southera  cities  of  Judah  (ib.  zt.  23). 
And  there  was  a  Beth-Dagon  in  the  Iot 
oountij  or  coast  tract  of  Judah,  which 
is  probably  the  modern  Beil-Dtgatt  be- 
tween Lfdda  and  Joppa>.  These  seem 
to  b«  the  four  oilieB  now  token  by  9en- 


*  Eoseb.  Chma.  Can.  Para  i™  o.  xt ; 
African,  ap.  STncell.  (^ronoomjA.  p. 
184,  C.  --    ^  f 

*  We  shall  have  fuller  evideneo  of  the 
continuation  of  this  practice  under  the 
Awpian  kings  when  tbey  became 
masteiH  of  E^t.  ilafn,  pp.  198  and 
20.)  It  is  slightly  indicated  by  the 
Dodecanhy  of  Herodotus  (ii.  147). 

*  The  first  great  battle  was  that  of 
Bwhia.     (Supra,  p.  144.) 

'  See  Josh.  lii.  44,  where  Eltekeh 
(npnSt)  is  mentioned  next  to  Ekron.  It 
waaadtyot  theLeritea  (Josh.  ziz.  23.) 
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town  in  tbe  Ticinitj  of  Ekron.  Again  the  might  of  Africa 
yielded  to  that  of  A^ia.  The  Egyptians  and  Ktliiopiaos  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Many  chariots,  with  their 
drivers,  both  f^ptian  and  Ethiopian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  who  also  took  alive  several  "  sons  "  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  monarch.*  The  immediate  fruit  of  the  victory  was 
the  fall  of  Altaku,  which  was  followed  by  tbe  capture  of  Tamna, 
a  neighbouring  town*  Sennacherib  then  "went  on"  to  E3£roD, 
which  made  no  resistance,  but  opened  ita  gates  to  the  victor. 
The  princes  and  chiefs  who  bad  been  concerned  in  the  revolt 
he  took  alive  and  slew,  exposing  their  bodies  on  stakes  round 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  city  walls.  Great  numbers  of  inferior 
persons,  who  were  regarded  as  guilty  of  rebellion,  were  sold 
as  slaves.  Fadi,  the  expelled  king,  the  friend  to  Assyria,  was 
brought  back,  reinstated  in  his  sovereignty,  and  required  to 
pay  a  small  tribute  as  a  token  of  dependence." 

The  restoration  of  Padi  involved  a  war  with  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  When  the  Ekronites  determined  to  get  rid  of  a  king 
whose  Assyrian  prodiviUes  were  distasteful  to  them,  instead  of  ' 
putting  him  to  death,  they  arrested  him,  loaded  him  with  chains, 
and  sent  him  to  Hezekiah  for  safe  keeping."  By  accepting  this 
charge  the  Jewish  monarch  made  himself  a  partner  in  their 
revolt ;  and  it  was  in  part  to  punish  this  complicity,  in  part  to 
compel  him  to  give  up  Fadi,  that  Sennacherib,  when  he  bad 
sufficiently  chastised  the  Ekronite  rebels,  proceeded  to  invade 
Judfea.  Then  it  was — in  tbe  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text " — that  "  Sennacherib, 


'  Pertiapa  not  ml  "bom,"  botrather 
"  aer<iuit&  Compare  the  double  use  of 
rait  in  Greek. 

*  TunuR  u  no  doubt  l^iimnBtlia 
(npjlCiti),  the  Oaiira  ot  the  Aleion- 
drtui  codex,  which  is  mentiooed  in 
Joshua  {xix.  13)  immediBtel;  before 
Ekrcai.  This  is  probably  not  the  Tim- 
mtb  or  TiiDuatha  of  Sbhiboii'b  eiploiU. 

"  At.  Soc.  Jotim.  Tol.  lii.  pp.  146, 
147;  Inicriptiimtdei  Sargonida,  pp.  44, 
4S. 

"  The  firet  intention  wu  that  Hces- 
kuh  should  put  Fadi  to  death.  The 
Ekronitea,  w«  are  told,  "*ent  Padi  to 


God,  and  he  (God)  totteaedtbei 
hearts."-  It  is  remarkable  that  tbe  de- 
terminatiTe  for  "Ood"  ia  here  used 
alone,  without  Uie  addition  of  any  nanra 

"  If  it  wu  in  HeiekiBh's  aiith  year 
that  Samaria  was  taken  by  Saigon,  he 
should  now  have  reached  his  twenty* 
ssventh  year.  The  Hebrew  and  Ai- 
mian  numbers  are  here  irreconcilable. 
I  ahoiild  propoBe  to  read  in  S  Kings 
xriii.  18,  "twenty-seventh"  tot  "four* 
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king  of  AjBByria,  came  up  against  aU  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah 
and  took  them.  And  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judab,  sent  to  the  king 
of  Assyria  to  Lachiali,  saying,  I  have  offended ;  return  from  me ; 
that  which  thou  putteat  on  me  will  I  bear.  And  the  king  of 
AsE^ria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  three  hundred 
talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave 
bim  all  the  silver  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  bvasures  of  the  king's  house.  At  that  time  did  Hezekiah 
cut  o£F  [the  gold  from]  the  dooiB  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
[from]  the  pUlars  which  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had  overlaid, 
and  gave  it  to  tlie  king  of  Assyria."'* 

Sach  is  the  brief  account  of  this  expedition  and  tts  con- 
Bsqaenoes  which  is  given  us  by  the  author  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings,  who  writes  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  is 
chiefly  concerned  at  the  desecration  of  holy  things  to  which  tlie 
ioiminent  peril  of  his  city  and  people  forced  the  Jewish  monarch 
to  submit.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  account  the 
narrative  of  Sennacherib  himself,  who  records  the  features  of 
tlie  expedition  most  important  in  his  eyes,  the  number  of  the 
towns  taken  and  of  the  prisoners  carried  into  captivity,  the 
measures  employed  to  compel  submission,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  took  with  him  to  Nineveh. 

"Because  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,"  says  the  Assyrian 
monarch,*  "  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against 
him,  and  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the  might  of  my  power  I  took 
forty-six  of  his  strong  fenced  cities ;  and  of  the  smaller  towns 
which  were  scattered  about  I  took  and  plundered  a  countless 
number.  And  from  these  places  I  captured  and  carried  oQ*  as 
spoil  200,150  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  togetber 
with  horses  and  mares,  assea  and  camels,  oxen  and  sheep,  a 
countiess  multitude.  And  Hezekiah  himself  I  shut  up  in  Jeru- 
aalem,  his  capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  building  toweis 


"  8  Eiogi  xviiL  18.1S. 

>  Hie  tmuUtioa  of  Sir  H.  Rairllii- 
Mn,  which  hac  ftlraadj  appeared  in  the 
Mll>ot'«ifau>p(o»  Itetvra  (pp.  Itl,  112, 
1st  editun)  u  h«ie  ftdlowed.  It  agntw 
in  iJl  eMantU  pomta  irith  the  traniU- 

TOL.  II. 


tfona  of  Dr.  Hincke  (Lt^vd,  NinettK 
and  BaMon,  pp.  143,  1*4),  M.  Oppert 
(/(ucriplKnu  da  Sarganida,  pp.  4G,  46) , 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  (/<nir».  ^  Am.  Sac 
ToL  liz.  pp.  147-140). 
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round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and  raising  hanks  of  earth  against 
the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  .  .  .  Then  upon  this  Hezekiah 
there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent  out  to 
me  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with  thirty  tdents  of 
gold  and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  divers  treasures,  a 
rich  and  immense  hooty.  .  .  .  All  these  things  were  brought  to 
me  at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  government,  Hezekiah  having 
sent  them  by  way  of  tribute,  and  as  a  token  of  his  submission 
to  my  power." 

It  appears  then  that  Sennacherib,  after  punishing  the  people 
of  Ekron,  broke  up  from  before  that  city,  aA  entering  Judsa 
proceeded  towards  Jerusalem,  spreading  his  army  over  a  wide 
space,  and  capturing  on  his  way  a  vast  number  of  small  towns 
and  villages,'  whose  inhabitants  he  enslaved  and  carried  off  to 
the  number  of  200,000.°  Having  reached  Jerusalem,  he  com- 
menced the  siege  in  the  usual  way,  erectiog  towers  around  the 
city,  from  which  stones  and  arrows  were  discharged  against  the 
defenders  of  the  fortiScations,  and  "  casting  banks  "  against  the 
walk  and  gates.*    Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 


*  It  in  perhaps  this  detolntioD  of  the 
temlfii;  to  which  leaiah  alludee  in  his 
24th  chapter  :  "Behold,  the  Lord  moketh 
the  earth  empty,  and  moketh  it  waste, 
and  turueth  it  upside  down,  and  Bcat- 
tereth  abroad  all  the  inhabitanta  thereof. 
....  The  laud  ahall  be  utter]  j  emptied, 
and  utterly  spoiled  ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
ipoken  thiavord.  The  earth  moumeth 
sJtd  fadeth  away,  the  world  laoguiaheth 
aodfadethavay;  the  haughtj  people  of 
the  earth  do  luiguisb.  The  ^ui^  also 
ia  defiled  under  tLe  inhabitants  thereof  ; 
because  they  hare  tranagreesed  the  laws, 
changed  the  ordinancaB,  broken  the 
everlasting  covenant.  Therefore  haa 
the  curse  devoured  the  earth,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  are  desolate  ;  there- 
fore the  inhabitants  of  the  esjih  are 
burned,  and  few  men  left.  The  new 
wine  moumeth,  the  vine  languisheth, 
all  the  meny-hearted  do  ugh.  The 
mirth  of  tabrela  ceasetb,  the  ncase  of 
them  that  rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the 
harp  ceaseth.  They  shall  not  drink 
-wine  with  a  song  ;  strong  drink  shall 
be  bitter  to  them  that  dirink  it.  The 
dl^  of  oonfusiaii  ia  broken  down ;  every 


house  is  shut  up,  that  no  man  may  come 
in.  There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the 
atraeta  ;  all  joy  ia  darkened ;  and  the 
mirth  of  the  land  is  gone.  In  the  city 
is  left  deeolation,  and  the  gate  is  smitten 
with  destruction."     (Ia.  zxiv.  1-12.) 

'  Demetrius  regarded  this  aa  one  of 
the  great  captivities,  paralleling  it  with 
the  preriouB  captivity  of  Samaha,  and 
with  the  final  captivity  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  reign  of  NebucbadneEiar.  (I>emetr- 
ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  103.) 

*  Compare  la.  Tiii  1-4,  which  aeems 
to  be  a  prophecy  of  this  ei^e,  the  only 
one  (so  for  as  we  know]  that  Jenualem 
underwent  at  the  haDdsof  the  Assyrians. 
"  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  oity  where 
David  dwelt  I  Add  ye  year  to  year ; 
let  tiiem  kill  sacrifioos.  For  I  wUl  du>- 
tress  Ariel,  and  tliere  shall  be  heaTinees 
and  sorrow ;  and  it  shall  be  unto  me 
aa  Ariel.  Aiid  1  will  camp  agaimc  Ihte 
Toand  about,  and  will  lay  sit^  against 
thee  viitt  a  mounf,  and  I  wiJI  rain  forU 
against  thee.  And  thou  sbalt  be  brought 
down,  and  shalt  apeak  out  of  the  ground, 
and  tjiy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the 
duat,  and  thf  voice  shall  be  as  of  ons 
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very  imperfectly  fortified.  The  "breacheaof  the  city  of  David" 
had  recently  been  "  many ; "  and  the  inhabitants  had  hastily 
pulled  down  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wall  to  fortify  it," 
It  was  felt  that  the  holy  place  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  We 
may  learn  from  the  conduct  of  the  people,  as  described  by  one 
of  themselves,  what  were  the  feelings  generally  of  the  cities 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  Assyrian  armies.  Jerasalem 
was  at  first  "full  of  stirs  and  tumult;"  the  people  rushed  to  the 
housetops  to  see  if  they  were  indeed  invested,  and  beheld  "the 
choicest  valleys  full  of  chariots,  and  the  horsemen  set  in  array 
at  the  gates." "  Then  came  "  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  treading 
down,  and  of  perplexity  "— a.day  of  "breaking  down  the  walls 
and  of  crying  to  the  mountains."  ^  Amidst  this  general  alarm 
and  motiming  there  were,  however,  found  some  whom  a  wild  de- 
spair m!ade  reckless,  and  drove  to  a  ghastly  and  ill-timed  merri- 
ment. When  Qod  by  His  judgments  gave  an  evident  "  call  to 
weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness,  and  to  girding  with 
sackcloth — ^behold  joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen  and  killing 
sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine—'  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.' "  ^  Hezekiah  after  a  time  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  resistance  would  be  v^,  and  offered  to 
surrender  upon  terms,  an  ofier  which  Sennacherib,  seeing  the 
great  strength  of  the  place,  and  perhaps  distressed  for  water,^ 
readily  granted.  It  was  agreed  that  Hezekiah  should  undertake 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  to  consist  of  thirty  talenta  of 
gold  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  that  he  should 
fnrther  yield  up  the  chief  treasures  of  the  place  as  a  "  present " 
to  the  Great  King.  Hezdiiah,  in  order  to  obtain  at  once  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  gold,  was  forced  to  strip  the  walls  and  pillars 


lliat  hatli  a  &auHar  spirit,  out  of  tiie 
ground,  tad  thy  ipeech  ihall  whisper 
out  of  the  duat.'' 

'  Is.  zxiL  9,  10. 

•  lb.  Terses  1,  2.  '  lb.  tbtm  B. 

■  lb.  veraefl  12,  13. 

'  It  appears  t^t  Bec^joh  cdtbar 
now  or  OD  the  seooad  occamon,  when 
Jenualeni  was  tlireatened  by  SeiiD&- 
cborib,  "stopped  oil  thefountama  wliich 
Tore  without  th^  oHy,  Mid  the  brook 


th&t  ran  Utroiigh  the  midit  of  the  land," 
because  the  people  said,  "  Why  should 
the  AsETTioD  come  uld  find  much 
watOT  t"  (2  ChroD.  iziL  8,  i ;  oompare 
Ia,iiu.  9,  II.)  From  both  paaeiu^  I 
should  infer  th&t  the  blocking  of  the 
fountains  took  place  on  this,  the  first, 
occasion.  Onthegeneralsubjectof  the 
changes  made  at  this  time  in  the  water 
Bupp^,  see  Williams's  Soly  City,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  ih-a^ 
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of  the  Temple,  which  were  overlud  in  parts  with  this  predooa 
metal."  He  yielded  up  all  the  silver  from  the  royal  treasury 
sod  from  the  treasury  of  the  Temple ;  and  this  amounted  to  five 
hundred  talents  more  ttui  the  fixed  rate  of  tribute.  In  addition 
to  these  sacrifices,  the  Jewish  monarch  was  required  to  surrender 
Padi,  his  Ekronite  prisoner,  and  was  mulcted  in  certain  portions 
of  his  dominions,  which  were  attached  by  the  conqueror  to  the 
territories  of  neighbouring  kinga.*^ 

Sennacherib,  after  this  triumph,  returned  to  Nineveh,  but  did 
not  rem^n  long  in  repose.  The  covirse  of  events  sumroonedhim 
in  the  ensuing  year — ac.  700 — to  Babylonia,  where  Merodach- 
Baladan,  assisted  1^  a  certain  Susub,  a  Chaldiean  prince,  was 
again  in  arms  against  his  authority.  Sennacherib  finrt  defeated 
Susub,  uid  then,  directing  his  march  upon  BeUi-Yakin,  forced 
Merodach-Baladan  once  more  to  quit  the  countiy  and  betake 
himself  to  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  abandoning  to 
Sennacherib's  mercy  his  brothers  and  his  other  partisans.^  It 
would  appear  that  the  Babylonian  viceroy  Belibus,  who  three 
years  previously  had  been  set  over  the  country  by  Seunacherit^ 
was  either  actively  implicated  in  this  revolt,  or  was  r^arded 
as  having  contributed  towards  it  by  a  neglect  of  proper  pre- 
cautions. Sennadierib,  on  his  return  from  the  sea-coast,  super- 
seded him,  placing  upon  the  throne  his  own  eldest  son,  Asshur- 
inadi-su,  who  sppears  to  be  the  Asordanes  of  Polyhistor,'  and 
the  Aparanadius  or  Assarauadius'  of  Ptolemy's  Canon. 

The  remaining  events  of  Sennacherib's  reign  may  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order  without  much  difficulty,  but  few  of  them 
can  be  dated  with  exactness.  We  lose  at  tJiis  point  tiie  invalu- 
able aid  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  contains  no  notice  of  any 


"  2  Chron.  Hi.  4-8. 

"  Tbeaa  were  Uitinti  king  ol  Ash- 
dod,  P»^  king  of  Ekron,  and  TaJlU- 
B«l  king  of  Oau.  {Initrifitiotit  df 
Sarganida,  p.  15  ;  ^.  Soc  Jovm.  ToL 
xix.  p.  14S.) 

'  At.  Sot.  Jonm.  voL  xix.  pp.  14S, 
150  ;  /tucripliant  da  Sargonida,  p.  46, 

■  Ap.  Euseb.  C^fon.  Can.  Pan  li>». 


riorum  oopiaa  adTenum  BubflonioB 
oontrahebat,  pmlioque  oum  us  conserto, 
■uperior  evadebftt ;  captumque  Elibum 
oum  toiniliuibUB  ejus  in  Aeajriain  bnoB- 
tern  jubebit  Is  igitur  Babyloniorum 
potjtiu,  filium  auum  Aaordauem  tit 
regem  imponebat  (  ipw  mitem  in  Amj- 
nam  reditum  natunbat." 

*  This  oh>iig«  would  eaiQf  lake  place 
by  tiie  two  liffmai  (<r<r)  being  BUMakeii 
tort  pi  (t). 
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event  recorded  in  Bennaclierib's  inBcriptions  of  later  date  than 
the  appointment  of  Assaranadius. 

It  18  probable*  that  in  the  year  B.C.  699  Sennacherib  oon- 
ducted  his  seoond  expedition  into  Palestine.  Hezekiah,  after 
his  enforced  submission  two  years  earlier,  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Egyptians,*  and  looking  to  receive  im- 
portant succours  from  l^is  quarter,  had  agwi  thrown  off  his 
all^fiance.  Sennacherib,  understanding  that  the  real  enemy  * 
whom  he  had  to  fear  on  his  soutii-westem  frontier  was  not 
Jndtea,  but  f^ypt,  mardied  his  anny  through  Palestine — pro- 
bably by  the  coast  route — and  without  stopping  to  chastise 
Jemsalem,  pressed  southwards  to  libnah  and  lAchish,'  which 
were  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  "RcAy  Issid,  and  were  pro- 
bably at  this  time  subject  to  I^ypL  He  first  commenced  the 
si^  of  Lachish  "  with  all  his  power ;"  '  and  while  engaged  in 
this  operation,  finding  that  Hezekiah  was  not  alarmed  by  his 
proximity,  and  did  not  send  in  his  submismon,  he  detached  a 
body  of  troops '  from  his  mun  force,  and  aait  it  under  a  Tartan 
or  general,  snpported  by  two  high  officers  of  the  court — the 
Rabebakeh  or  Chief  Cupbearer,  and  the  Rab-saris  or  Chief 
Ihmuch — ^to  summon  the  rebellioos  dty  to  surrender.  Heze- 
kiah was  willing  to  treat,  and  sent  out  to  the  Assyrian  camp, 
which  was  pitched  just  outside  the  walls,  three  high  officials 
of  his  own  to  open  negotiations.  But  the  Assyiiau  envoys 
had  not  come  to  debate  or  even  to  offer  terms,  but  to  require 
the  onoonditional  submission  of  both  king  and  people.  The 
Kabehakeh  or  cupbearer,  who  was  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
language,*  took  tiie  word  and  delivered  his  message  in  insulting 


'  Than  i*  notUng  in  Uia  A^^rian 
records  to  fix,  or  eren  to  Buggea^  tlua 
data.  It  IB  required  in  eoiiM^tieiiaa  t^ 
the  Ungtli  u(  Haialciah'*  reign.  A* 
HaKkiii  ia  |[i<reii  onl;  29  yean  (2  £ngl 
iniL  a  ;  3  Chron.  xxis.  1),  U  San- 
nMharib's  fint  invuion  wu  in  hii 
twcotj-nrentli  yw,  tbs  ncond  moBt, 
*t  the  kta«t,  oare  fallen  two  jetxt 
Uter,  rincs  that  would  be  Hezekiah'B 
twnr^-ninth  or  laat  year.      The  ar- 


bMwew  Ow  flnt  and  aeoand  eipedl- 

*  Thia  ii  implied  In  tlia  reproedi  o{ 
BaUbAkah  (S  Kings  iTiiL  21 ;  Is.xixvi. 
9).  It  Heam*  to  be  alluded  to  in  la.  xzzi. 
1-8,  and  atatad  fomlinlj  in  la-  xxx.  4. 

■  2  Kings  xix.  8. 
'  2  Chron.  zxxiL  B. 

*  2  Kinga  xviiL  17 ;  Is.  xxztL  2. 

*  It  has  bean  auppoaed  fran  this  lact 
that  he  waa  a  renagada  Jew  (Prideaox, 
Uilmsn).  Bat  tha«  ia  no  need  of  this 
tuppoaitioa.  HabMtr  ii  ao  '''  ~  * 
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phrase,  laughiitg  at  (he  simplicity  which  coold  trust  in  Egypt, 
an4  the  superstitious  folly  which  could  expect  a  divine  deli- 
verance, and  defying  Hezekiah  to  produce  so  many  as  two 
thousand  trained  soldiera  capable  of  serving  as  cavaliy.  When 
requested  to  use  a  foreign  rather  than  the  native  dialect,  lest 
the  people  who  were  upon  the  walls  should  bear,  the  bold 
envoy,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  diplomatic  forms,  raised  his 
voice  and  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  popular  fears  and  hopes, 
thinking  to  produce  a  tumultuary  eurrender  of  the  place,  or 
at  least  an  outbreak  of  which  his  troops  might  have  taken 
advantage.  Tfia  expectations,  however,  were  disappointed ;  the 
people  made  no  response  to  his  appeal,  but  listened  in  profound 
silence ;  and  the  ambassadors,  finding  that  they  could  obtain 
nothing  from  the  fears  of  either  king  or  people,  and  regarding 
the  force  that  they  had  brought  with  them  as  insufficient  for  a 
siege,  returned  to  their  master  with  the  intelligence  of  their 
ill-Buccesa"  The  Assyrian  monarch  had  either  taken  Lacbisb 
or  raised  its  siege,  and  was  gone  on  to  Libnah,  where  the 
envoys  found  him.  On  receiving  their  report,  he  determined 
to  make  still  another  effort  to  overcome  Hezekiah's  obstinacy ; 
uid  accordingly  be  despatched  &esh  messengers  with  a  letter 
to  the  Jewish  king,  in  which  he  was  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
various  other  kingdoms  and  peoples  which  had  resisted  the 
Assyrians,  and  once  more  urged  to  submit  himself."  It  was 
this  letter — perhaps  a  royal  aut<^:raph — which  Hezekiah  took 
into  the  Temple  and  there  "  spread  it  before  the  Lord,"  praying 
God  to  "  bow  down  his  ear  and  hear  " — to  "  open  his  eyes  and 
see,  and  hear  the  words  of  Sennacherib,  which  had  sent  to 
reproach  the  living  Qod."  "  Upon  this  Isaiah  was  commissioned 
to  declare  to  his  afflicted  sovereign  that  the  kings  of  Assyria 
were  mere  instruments  ia  Cfod's  hands  to  destroy  such  nations 
as  He  pleased,  and  that  none  of  Sennacherib's  threats  against 
Jerusalem  should  be  accomplished.    God,  Isaiah  told  him. 


that  an  AoTrian  would  acquire  it  with  |  Jewish  oSoen  shotild  u 
great  facdlitj.     At  *)>j  rate,  it  ia  not      moic.     (2  Einga  xvui  2< 
more  Burpiiung  that  an  AaBjrian  ofBcer  I      "  2  Eioga  nx.  B. 
■hould  ktuw  Hebrew  than  that  three  [      "  Ibtd.  S-IS.  " 
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would  "put  bia  hook  in  Sennacherib's  noae,  and  his  bridle  in 
his  lips,  and  turn  him  back  by  the  way  by  which  he  came." 
The  Lord  had  said,  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria,  "  He  shall 
not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come 
before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it,  By  the  way 
that  he  came,  by  the  same  shalf  he  return,  and  shall  not  come 
into  this  city.  For  I  will  defend  this  city,  to  save  it,  for  my 
own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake."  " 

Meanwhile  it  is  probable  that  Sennacherib,  having  received 
the  submission  of  Libnab,  had  advanced  upon  Egypt.  It  was 
important  to  crush  an  !%yptian  army  which  had  been  collected 
agunst  him  by  a  certain  Sethos,  one  of  the  many  native  princes 
who  at  this  time  ruled  in  the  Lower  country,*  before  the  great 
Ethiopian  monarch  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  who  was  known  to  be 
on  his  march,'  should  effect  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  this 
minor  potentate.  Sethos,  with  his  army,  was  at  Felusium ;' 
md  Sennacherib,  advancing  to  attack  him,  had  arrived  within 
sight  of  the  Egyptian  host,  and  pitched  his  camp  over  against 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  just  at  the  time*  when  Hezekiah 
received  his  letter  and  made  the  prayer  to  which  Isaiah  was 
instructed  to  respcmd.  The  two  hosts  lay  down  at  night  in 
their  respective  stations,  the  Egyptians  and  their  king  fu]l  of 
anxious  alarm,  Sennacherib  and  his  Assyrians  proudly  con- 
fident, intending  on  the  morrow  to  advance  to  the  combat  and 


"  2  Eingfl  six.  20-S4.  On  Uie  re- 
e^t  of  the  measa^  wnt  by  lUbelukeh, 
laauh  lutd  declared-^"  Thus  nith  the 
Lord  God, '  Be  not  *frud  of  the  words 
which  thoD  hust  heard,  with  which  the 
nrraiita  ot  the  king  of  AaByria  have 
■  hlupheiued  me.  Behold,  I  will  Bend  a 
Uut  upon  ^iTi,  and  he  shall  hear  a 
famour,  and  ehall  return  to  hie  own 
lud;  and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall  b;  the 
(Word  in  hi<  own  land.' "  (Ibid.  3,  7.) 
'  Herod.  iL  141.  According  to  eome 
wriCera,  the  SethoB  of  Herodotui  is  the 
Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last  kin^  of  the 
twenty'third  dynaety,  who  reuned  at 
Tanii  (Zoan),  while  Bocchoru  wat 
reigning  at  S«iH,  and  the  Etbiopiona  in 
Upper  Egypt.  (Hincbs  in  Atietumm, 
No.  1878,  p.  fiS4;  Stuart  Poole  in 
Bnitlt'a  BMical   Metunarg,   vol.   iii. 


p.  1866,  ad  Toc.  zoah.)  The  fact  of  » 
number  of  prinoee  at  ^lia  time  dividing 
Egypt  is  apparent  both  in  Scripture  (la, 
lii.  2),  and  in  the  Auyrion  inscrip. 
tioDs.  {Itueriptioat  da  Sargonida,  p. 
44.) 

'  2  Kings  xiz.  0.  The  Apis  ttolia 
show  that  Tirhakah  did  not  ascend  the 
throne  of  E^gpt  till  B.O.  690,  tight  yean 
after  thia ;  but  he  may  have  been  already 
— «a  be  ii  called  in  Scripturs — "king  of 
Ethiniia." 

■  Herod.  iL  141.  It  is  tJlought  that 
the  main  outline  of  the  narrative  b  thia 
writer  is  compatible  with  the  account 
ill  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  may  be  used 

*  And  it  came  to  pan  that  rtighl,  that 
the  angel  ot  the  Lord  went  out,"  to. 
(2  Einga  xix.  3S.> 
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repeat  the  leason  taught  at  Kapbia  and  Altaka.'  But  no 
morrow  was  to  break  on  the  great  mass  of  those  who  took  their 
rest  in  the  tenta  of  the  Assyrians.  The  divine  fiat  had  gone 
forth.  In  the  night,  as  they  slept,  destraction  fell  upon  them. 
"  The  angel  of  the  Ijord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  tiie 
Assyiians  an  hundred  fourscore' and  five  thousand :  and  when 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead 
corpses."  A  miracle,  like  the  destruction  of  the  fiiat-bom,*  bad 
been  wrought,  but  this  time  on  the  enemies  of  tiie  Egyptians, 
who  naturally  ascribed  their  deliTerance  to  the  interposition  of 
their  own  gods ; '  and  seeing  the  enemy  in  confunon  and  retreat, 
pressed  hastily  after  him,  distressed  his  flying  columna,  and 
cut  ofi^  his  stragglers.'  The  Assyrian  king  returned  home  to 
Nineveh,  shorn  of  his  glory,  with  the  shattered  remains  of 
his  great  host,  and  cast  that  proud  capital  into  a  stato  of 
despair  and  grief,  which  the  genius  of  an  .^schylus  might 
have  rejoiced  to  depict,*  but  which  no  less  powerful  pen 
could  adequately  portray. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  soon  Assyria  recovered  from  this 
terrible  blow.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  omit  it  altogether,  and  represent  the  Assyrian 
monarch  as  engaged  in  a  continuous  series  of  success^  cam- 
paigns, which  seem  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  his  third  to 
his  tenth  year.^*  It  is  possible  tiiat  while  the  Syrian  espedi> 
tion  was  in  progress  under  the  eye  of  Sennacherib  himself,  a 
successful  war  was  being  conducted  by  one  of  his  geneials  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that  Sennacherib  was  thus 
enabled,  without  absolutely  blsifying  history,  to  parade  as  his 
own  certain  victories  gained  by  this  leader  in  the  very  year 


*  Supra,  pp.  Ii4  ud  159. 


•  I  c 


I  the  T 


Assyrian  nnay  wu  deitroved  by  the 
Simoom,  owing  to  the  foraign  forces  of 
Sennacherib  bong  little  acqu^ted  with 
the  meBiu  of  avoiding  thia  unusual 
enemy,  (Hilman,  Hutorg  of  ISt  Jeat, 
ToL  i.p,  S07.)  Tlte  Simoom  would  not 
have  deatroyed  one  anny  and  left  the 
other  unhurt.  Nor  woiUd  it  have  re. 
moined  for  the  surriyors  to  find  when 
tlw;  avoiU  HI  tb  Monui^  that  the  cao^ 


oontuned  ISG.OOO  dead  men.  The  nais 
raUve  impliee  a  woret,  audden  taking 
away  of  life  during  sleep,  by  direct 
Divine  interposition, 

'  Herod.  iL  141,  ad  fin.  *  Aid. 

'  See  the  Pertct,  8S3.I066. 

"  Sennacherib,  however,  doM  not 
speak  of  years,  but  of  campaigns.   ("  la 


1  ooiteotly  than  Mr.  Fox 
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ctf  his  own  revetse.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  pover  of 
AsBytia-was  not  bo  injarod  by  the  loss  ofaEdDglegreatumj.aa 
to  m&ke  it  necesasiy  for  her  to  stop  even  for  one  year  in  the 
couree  of  her  aggresmve  warfare ;  and  thus  the  expeditions  of 
Sennacherib  may  form  an  uninterrupted  series  the  eight  cam- 
paigns which  are  assigned  to  him  occupying  eight  consecutiTe 
years.  Sut  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  as  probable  Uiat  there 
are  gaps  in  the  history,  some  years  having  been  omitted 
altf^ther.  The  Taylor  C^hnder  records  but  eight  campaigns, 
yet  it  was  certainly  written  as  late  as  Sennacherib's  fifteenth 
year."  It  contains  no  notice  of  any  events  in  Sennacherib'a 
first  or  second  year;  and  it  may  consequently  make  other 
omissions  covering  eqoal  or  larger  intervals.  Thus  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army  at  Pelusium  may  have  been 
followed  by  a  pause  of  some  years'  duration  in  the  usual  aggres- 
rave  expeditions ;  and  it  may  very  probably  have  encouraged 
the  Babylonians  in  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  which  they  certainly  made  towards  the  middle  of  Sen- 
nacherib's reign. 

But  while  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  consequences  of  some 
importance  followed  on  the  Felusiao  ctdamity,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  Uiat  no  such  tremendous  results  flowed  from  it  as  some 
writers  have  imagined.  The  mdMer  of  the  disgraced  Sen- 
nacherib "  within  fifty-five  days  "  of  his  return  to  Nineveh,'^ 
seems  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew  who  wrote 
the  Book  of  Tobit.  The  total  destruction  of  the  empire  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blow,  is  an  exaggeration  of  Josephus,"  rashly 
credited  by  some  modems."  Sennacherib  did  not  die  till  B.c. 
681,  seventeen  years  after  his  misfortune;"  and  the  Empire 
suffered  so  little  that  we  find  Esar-haddon,  a  few  years  later, 
in  full  possession  of  all  the  territory  that  any  king  before  him 


"  Thia  isproTed  by  the  nuna  of  Um 
Epanjm.  "Ae  data  m^  be  Uter,  for 
Hie  nme  penon,  or  ft  p«rBoD  of  the 
ttma  name,  wu  Epanjm  five  jem 
■ftsrmnk,  In  SeniwchBrib'a  twentieth 
y«r. 

■•  Tobit  L  21. 

"  AtU.  Jitd.1.  2.  'Kr  ■n6rif  t(  x^V 


ILifitm  jtaroXu'^nu. 

"  As  ClintDD,  Am<*  fftOeniei,  toL  L 
pp.  279,  280. 

"  The  expreraioD  in  3  Eingi  xix.  86, 
that  "  Seuwcberib  departad,  and  went 
and  letumed,  and  diaUt  at  Nineveh," 
implies  some  couridetable  length  of  tioie, 
and  show*  the  imhiBtorioel  i^iaiaoter  of 
Tobib 
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had  ever  held,  ralingfrom  Babylonia  to  Egypt,  or  (as  he  himself 
expresses  it)  "  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
of  the  sama"  "  Even  Sennacherib  himself  Traa  not  prevented 
by  his  calamity  from  undertaking  important  wars  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign.  We  shall  see  shortly  that  he  recovered 
Babylon,  chastised  Susiana,  and  invaded  Cilicia,  in  the  couise 
of  the  seventeen  yeaj^  which  intervened  between  his  flight  from 
Pelusiam  and  his  decease.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that 
lie  employed  himself  during  this  part  of  his  reign  in  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Western  provinces,  which  first  appear  about 
his  twelfth  year  as  integral  portions  of  the  Empire,  fiimishing 
eponyms  in  their  tum,^  and  thus  taking  equal  rank  with  the 
ancient  provincesofAssyria  Proper,  Adiab^^,  and  Mesopotamia. 
The  fifth  camp^gn  of  Sennacherib,  according  to  his  own 
annals,  was  partly  in  a  momitainous  country  which  ho  calls 
Nipur  or  Nibur — probably  the  most  northern  portion  of  the 
Zagros  range'  where  it  abuts  on  Ararat.  He  there  took  a 
number  of  small  towns,  after  which  he  proceeded  westward  and 
contended  with  a  certain  Maniya,  king  of  Dayan,  which  was  a 
part  of  Taurus  bordering  on  Cilicia.*  He  boasts  that  he  pene- 
trated further  into  this  region  than  any  king  before  him ;  and 
the  boast  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  geographical  names 
which  appear  are  almost  en^ely  new  to  us.*  The  expedition 
was  a  plundering  raid,  not  an  attempt  at  conquest.  Sennacherib 
ravaged  the  country,  burnt  the  towns,  and  carried  away  with 
him  all  the  valuables,  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  inhaMtanta. 

"  Attyrlan  Tertt,  p.  10. 

*  InB.c.694,3ennacherib'Bl2thjrMr, 
tiie  Frefeut  of  Damascul  a  Eponym  ;  in 
B.C.  692  the  Prefect  of  Arpad  ;  and  in 
B.C.  091  the  Prefect  of  CnrchemiBh. 
Nooe  of  dieae  places  had  fumuhed 
eponyma  praviously. 

'  TliiB  emplacement  depends  almoit 
entirely  on  the  name  Nibur,  which  seenu 
ts  be  represented  b;  the  Ht.  Nib&nu 
(NipafHH)  of  Strabo.  This  range  lay 
east  of  Niphates,  atretchins  as  far  aa 
Media  (raparltrei  /ifxi"  r^  Uififai,  xL 
p.  76S).  It  seems  rightlr  regarded  as 
the  Ala  Dagh,  a  nmge  due  north  of 
Lake  Van. 

'  Dayan  is  mentioned  an  tlie  Tiglath- 


Pileser  cylinder  among  tlie  ooimtriM 
of  Ihe  Nairi.  {IntcriptUm,  p.  46.)  A 
bull-inacriptioi)  of  Sennacherib  shoifa 
that  it  1&;  to  the  extreme  west  of 
their  country,  where  it  abutted  on 
Cilicia  and  1^  counbr;  of  the  Tibareni 
(Tubal). 

<  Dayan  is  not  new ;  hut  Utta,  it* 
capital,  and  iCi  etionghoIdH,  Anara  and 
Vp^  are  new  names.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
oonjectures  that  Anara  ie  "  the  oele- 
bnit«d  Aornuc^  beeiwed  msay  ugta 
afterwardt  by  Alexander  the  uMat." 
{At,  Soc.  Joitm.  vol  lix  p.  168.)  But 
Aomus  was  in  Baetria,  itz  b^ond  Uie 
utmost  limit  to  which  the  Aasyriaii 
arms  ever  penetxated  caatwanL 
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After  this  it  appears  that  for  at  leaat  three  years  he  was 
engf^ed  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  combined  Babylonians 
and  Sasianiana.  The  troubles  recommenced  by  an  attempt  of 
the  Chaldeans  of  Beth-Yakin  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Assyrian  territory,  and  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Ely- 
mEean  king.  Carrying  with  them  their  gods  and  their  trsasurea, 
they  embarked  in  their  ships,  and  crossing  "  the  Great  Sea  of 
th«  Eising  Sun  " — %£.  the  Persian  Quif — landed  on  the  Elamitic 
coast,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and  allowed  to  take  up 
their  abode.  Such  voluntary  removals  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  East;*  and  they  constantly  give  rise  to  complaints  and 
reclamations,  which  not  nnfrequently  terminate  in  an  appeal  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Sennacherib  does  not  inform  us 
whether  be  made  any  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  subjects  by 
diplomatic  representations  at  the  court  of  Susa.  If  he  did,  they 
were  unsuccessful ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  redress,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  force,  and  to  undertake  an  expedition  into 
the  Elamitic  territory.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  determined  to 
make  his  invasion  by  sea.  Their  frequent  wars  on  the  Syrian 
coasta  bad  by  tbia  time  fiuniliarised  the  Assyrians  with  the  idea, 
if  not  with  the  practice,  of  navigation ;  and  as  their  suzerainty 
over  Phoenicia  placed  at  their  disposal  a  lai^  body  of  skilled 
shipwrights,  and  a  number  of  Hie  best-  sailors  in  the  world,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  resolve  to  employ  naval  as  well  as 
military  force  to  advance  their  dominiou.  We  have  seen  that, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Shahnaneser,  the  Assyrians  ventured 
themselves  in  ships,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fhcenicians  of 
the  mainland,  engaged  the  vessels  of  the  Island  Tyre.*  It  is 
probable  that  the  precedent  thus  set  was  followed  by  later  kings, 
and  that  both  Sai;gon  and  Sennacherib  had  had  the  permanent, 
or  occasional,  services  of  a  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean.  But 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  such  an  employment  of  the 
navies  belon^g  to  their  subjects  on  the  sea  to  which  they 
were  accnstomed,  and  the  transfer  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 

*  Compare  the  r«moval  of  the  Scytiu  I  (Herod.  L   73,  74),  and  the  InctanovB 

from  U«ditt  to  Ljdu  in  the  reigD  oF  I  collected  by  Mr.  Orot«(Zrutoryo/(rrciee, 

Cyaxaraa,  wbich  u  add  to  have  pn>-  voL  it.  p.  417,  note  ',  2ad  edition). 

duced  tba   Lydiao  w&r  itf  th»t  king  |  *  Supra,  p.  137. 
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the  empire  of  the  naval  strength  hitherto  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  thought — certainly  not  an  obvioua  one^-eeems 
to  have  first  occurred  to  Sennacherib.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  a  navy  on  both  the  seas  that  washed  hia  dominions ; 
and,  possessing  on  his  western  coast  only  an  adequate  supply  of 
skilled  shipwrights  and  sailors,^  he  resolved  on  traoaporting 
from  his  western  to  his  eastern  shores  sucli  a  body  of  FhGenicians 
aswould  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  shipwrights 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  carried  across  Uesopotamia  to  the 
Tigris,  where  they  constructed  for  the  Assyrian  monarch  a  fleet 
of  ships  like  their  own  galleys,*  which  descended  the  river  to 
its  mouth,  and  astomshed  the  populations  bordering  on  the 
Persian  Qulf  with  a  spectacle  never  before  seen  in  those  waters. 
Though  the  Chaldseans  had  for  centuries  navigated  this  inland 
sea,  and  may  have  occadonsjly  ventored  beyond  its  limits,  yet 
neither  as  sailors  nor  as  ship-builders  was  their  skill  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  Phcenicians.  The  masts  and  sails,  the  double 
tiers  of  oars,  the  sharp  beaks  of  the  Phoenician  ships,  were  (it  is 
probable)  novelties  to  the  nations  of  these  parts,  who  saw  now, 
for  Uie  first  time,  a  fleet  debouche  from  the  Tigris,  with  which 
their  own  vessels  were  quite  incapable  of  contending. 

When  his  fleet  was  ready  Sennacherib  pat  to  sea,  and  crossed 
in  his  Phoenician  ships  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  to  the 
tract  occupied  by  the  emigrant  Chaldieans,  where  he  landed 
and  destroyed  the  newly-built  city,  captured  the  inhabitants, 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  and  burnt  a  number  of  Suaianian 
towns,  finally  re-embarking  with  his  captdves — Chaldsaan  and 
Susianian — whom  he  transported  across  the  gulf  to  the  Chal- 
deean  coast,  and  then  took  with  him  into  Assyria.  This  whole 
expedition  seems  to  have  taken  the  Snaianians  by  surprise. 
They  had  probably  expected  an  invasion  by  land,  and  had 
oollected  their  forces  towards  the  oorth-weetem  frontier,  so 


'  The  CluJdimiu,  whou  "  cry  was  in 
the  Eliipa  "  (la.  iliii  14),  no  doubt  pob- 
soeed  a  mercantile  nurine  whioh  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  navigaticnt 
of  the  Persian  OiUf.  (See  above,  toL  L 
pp.  26  and  101.)    But  thef  probabl; 


fell  very  far  short  of  the  Phceniciaiw 
both  as  ree|>ected  their  Teaaela  and  their 
wuj^cal  skill. 

*  SenoHoheTib   ealla   them    "  Syrian 
vendii."      Host   ■grniiMj    thaj  were 
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that  when  the  troops  <A'  Sennacherib  landed  far  in  their  rear, 
there  were  no  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  to  resist  them. 
However,  the  departure  of  the  Assyriana  on  an  expedition 
re^rded  as  extremely  perilous,  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  who  once  more  set  up  a  native  king 
in  the  peiBon  of  Sneub,'  and  collected  an  army  with  which 
they  made  ready  to  give  the  Assyrians  battle  on  their  return. 
Perhaps  they  cherished  the  hope  that  the  fleet  which  had 
tempted  the  dangere  of  on  unknown  sea  would  be  seen  no  more, 
or  expected  that,  at  the  best,  it  would  bring  back  the  shattered 
remnants  of  a  defeated  army.  If  so,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  Assyrian  troops  landed  on  their  coast  flushed  witb  success, 
and  finding  the  Babylonians  in  revolt,  proceeded  to  chastise 
Uiem ;  defeated  their  forces  in  a  great  battle ;  captured  their 
king,  Susub;  and  when  the  Susianians  came,  somewhat  tardibjr, 
to  their  succour,  attacked  and  routed  their  army.  A  vast 
number  of  prisoners,  and  among  them  Susub  himself,  were 
carried  off  by  the  victors  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh." 

Shortly  aiter  this  successful  campaign,  possibly  in  tiie  very 
next  year,  Sennacherib  resolved  to  brddt  the  power  of  Sosiana 
by  a  great  expedition  directed  solely  agunst  that  country. 
The  Suaianians  had,  as  already  related,"  been  strong  enough 
in  the  reign  of  Saigon  to  deprive  Aaeyria  of  a  portion  of  her 
territory ;  and  Kudur-Nakhunta,^  the  Mymtean  king,  still  held 
two  cities,  Beth-Kahiri  and  Raza,  which  were  regarded  by 
Sennacherib  as  a  part  of  hia  paternal  inheritance.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  the  war  was  the  recoveiy  of  these  two  towns,  which  were 
token  without  any  difficulty  and  reattached  to  the  Assyrian 
Empire.*  Seimacherib  then  pressed  on  into  the  heart  of  Susiaua, 
taking  and  destroying  thirty-four  large  cities,  whose  names  he 
mentions,  together  with  a  still  greater  number  of  villages,  all 
of  which  he  gave  to  the  flames.  Wasting  and  destroying  in 
this  way  he  drew  near  to  Vadakat  or  Badaca^*  the  second  city 


*  Sea  than,  p.  164. 

"  Interiftioiu  da  Saryonida,  pp.  47, 
48  ;  Jovmal  qf  tit  Aiiatie  SmMty,  toL 
xii.pp.  lS4-lGtt.  "  aupn,  p.  102, 

'  Kadur'Nikhunte  wu  the  son  of 
Sotouk-NaUuinta,  ttw  Mrtiigoiuit  of 


Sargon  <mpTS,  p-  IGl).  Brii^  of  Eu- 
doT-NitkiiuDta,  brou^t  frmi  Bust,  are 
in  the  Anyrian  Colleotioaof  the  Biiliah 
Muaenm. 

'  liuiriipliont  de*  Sargonidet,  f.  48. 

*  Badua  ii  placed  hj  Diodinu*  on 
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of  the  kingdom,  where  Kndur-Naldiuiita  luul  for  the  time  fixed 
his  residence.  The  Elamitic  king,  hearing  of  his  rapid  approach, 
took  fright,  and,  hastily  quitting  Badaca,  fled  away  to  a  city 
called  Ehidala,  at  the  foot  ofthe  mountains,  where  alone  he 
could  feel  himself  in  safety,  Sennacherib  then  advanced  to 
Badaca,  besieged  it,  and  took  it  by  assault ;  after  which  at&irs 
seem  to  hava  required  bis  presence  at  Nineveh,  and,  leaving 
his  conquest  incomplete,  he  returned  home  with  a  large  booty. 
A  third  campaign  in  these  parts,  the  most  important  of  all, 
followed,  Susub,  the  Chaldsean  prince  whom  Sennacherib  had 
carried  off  to  Assyria,  in  the  year  of  his  naval  expedition,* 
escaped  from  his  confinement,  and,  returning  to  Babylon,  was 
once  more  htuled  as  king  by  the  inhabitants.  Aware  c^  his 
inability  to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne  against  the  will  of 
the  Assyrians,  imless  he  were  assisted  by  the  arms  of  a  powerful 
ally,  he  resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  immediate  aid  of  the 
neighbouring  Elamitic  monarch.  Kudur-Nakhmita,  the  late 
antagonist  of  Sennacherib,  was  dead,  having  survived  his  dis- 
graceful flight  from  Badaca  only  three  months ; '  and  Umman- 
minan,  his  younger  brother,  held  the  throne.  Susub,  bent  on 
contracting  an  alliance  with  this  prince,  did  not  seruple  at  an 
act  of  sacrilege  to  obtain  his  end.  He  broke  open  the  treasury 
of  the  great  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  and  seizing  th%gold  and 
silver  belonging  to  the  god,  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Umman- 
"tinj^nj  with  an  urgent  entreaty  that  he  would  iostaatly  collect 
his  troops  and  march  to  his  lud.*  The  Elamitic  monardi, 
yielding  to  a  request  thus  powerfully  backed,  and  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently wise  to  see  that  the  int«re6t8  of  Susiana  required  an 
independent  Babylon,  set  hia  troops  in  motion  without  any 
delay,  and  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  At  the  same 
time  a  number  of  the  Aiauuean  tribes  on  the  middle  Euphrates, 
which  Sennacherib  had  reduced  in  his  third  year/  revolted,  and 

UmEuIebus,  between  Sun  Hid  Ecbatann  I  panage   {A$.  Soe.   Jaum.  toL  xix.  p^ 
(lix.  IB).  It  seems  to  haTe  been  HitiiBtsd      169).  It  is  thought,  however,  W  Home  tj 
kt  the  point  where  the  Kerkhah   oii-       maui  thai  the  whole  naga   Of  Kudur- 
giosJly  bifunated,  seniiiiig    down    an  I  Naldkunta  lasted  only  three  montha. 
enutera  arm  which  fell  into  the  Kurtm  *  Compars  tiis  oiMiduct  of  Abas  (8 

at  AhwBi,     (Sea  Loftue,  Chaidaa  and  I  Kings  ivi.  8). 

Sviiana,  p.  424.)      '  See  ahove,  p.  173.  '  Supra,  p.  Ifi7.    The   priodpal  of 

■  Bo  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  undemand*  the  |  thete  tiibea  wan  tbe  Pukudu  (Pduil) 
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sent  their  forces  to  swell  the  army  of  Susub.  A  great  battle 
-was  fought  at  Khaluli,  a  town  on  the  lower  Tigris,  between  the 
troops  of  Sennacherib  and  this  allied  host ;  the  combat  was  long 
and  bloody,  but  at  last  the  Assyrians  conquered.  Susub  and  bis 
Elamitic  ally  took  to  flight  and  made  their  escapa  Nebosum- 
iskun,  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladao,  and  many  other  chiefs  of  high 
rank,  were  captured.  The  army  was  completely  routed  and 
broken  up.'  Babylon  submitted,  and  was  severely  punished ; 
the  fortificaUons  were  destroyed,  the  temples  plundered  and 
burnt,  and  the  images  of  the  gods  broken  to  pieces.  Perhaps 
the  rebel  city  now  received  for  viceroy  Begibelus  or  Mesesi- 
moidacbus,  whom  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  silent  about 
Susub,  uLakes  contemporaiy  with  the  middle  portion  of  Senna- 
cherib's Teigny- 

The  only  other  expedition  which  can  be  assigned,  on  important 
evidence,  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  is  one  against  Cilicia,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  Greeks."  According 
to  Abydenus,  a  Greek  fleet  guarded  the  Cilician  shore,  which 
the  vessels  of  Sennacherib  engaged  and  defeated.  Folybistor 
seems  to  say  that  the  Greeks  also  suflered  a  defeat  by  land  in 
Cilicia  itself,  after  which  Sennacherib  took  possesBlon  of  the 
country,  and  built  Tarsus  there  on  the  model  of  Babylon.'    The 

aggremue  est,  prtElioqne  inito,  multU 
morum  amisaie,  boeteB  mhilomiaiu  pro- 
fligavit :  Buamque  imagineDi,  ut  esnt 
TictoruB  moDumentum,  00  loco  erect&m 
reliquit ;  cui  Ctatdaicis  litteris  raa  a  se 
gestas  msculpi  KjandAiit  ad  meiaonua 
temporumsempitenuuii.  Tiirauuiquoque 
urbem  ab  ao  atructam  ait  ad  Babjlouia 
examplar,  eidemqua  nomen  inditum 
Thaiain."  Abjden.  ap.  flimd.  a.  ii. : — 
"  Hi»  tamporibua  quintui  denique  et 
vigesimus  rex  fuit  SeDocheribiu,  qui 
Babvlonem  sibi  eubdidit,  et  m  Cilidi 
maria  liters  duaem  Oneconim  proSi- 
gatum  diajecit.  Hie  etiam  tfmplum 
AUianiaiiintn  (l}itruiit.  .£reaquoque 
ngam  ftcteuda  ciumvit,  in  quibua  sua 
fiiciuoiB  tnditur  iuacripsiBae,  Taiaum 
dsniqoe  ea  forma,  qua  Babjlon  utitur, 
oondidit,  ita  ut  media  Tareo  Cvdrnu 
anmia  tnnairet,  prorsua  ut  Babylonon 
dividit  A 


the  Gambuln,  the  Khindam,  the  Bubus, 

and  the  Damunn. 

. '  Interiftiont  dc*  SargettKla,  pp.  ii- 
61 ;  Journal  of  the  Attatie  Society,  yoL 
ziz.  pp.  1E9-1S5, 

'  Regibeliu  aaceudi  the  throne  in  B.C. 
693,  and  UeeeaimordailhuB  in  the  lol- 
Iffwing  year.  Theae  are  the  I3lh  and 
14th  jeaiaof Sennacherib,  Theomiadon 
of  SuBub  from  Uie  Canon  may  be  ao- 
counted  for  b;  the  probable  fact  that 
neither  of  hia  two  reigna  lasted  for  a 
full  jear.  That  be  waa  actual  long  a 
proved  bj  a  "contract"  tablet  in  the 
Brittah  Huaeum  dated  in  his  reigii. 

■*  Polyfairt,  ap.  Euaeb.  Chron.  Can. 
Para  l"",  a  v. : — "  b  igitur  (kc  Sena- 
diraibns)  Babylooiorum  potitua,  fliium 
nam  Asordanem  eia  regem  imponebat, 
ipas  autem  in  AaByriam  raditum  matu- 
nlwt.  Mox  quum  ad  ejus  aurea  rumor 
Mnt  perlatua,  Ortecoa  in  Cilicdam  coactda 
eofmt  bellum  tranatuline,  eoa  protinai 


'Ilii 
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prominence  liere  given  to  Greeks  by  Greek  writers  is  nndoubt- 
edly  remarkable,  and  it  throws  a  certtun  amount  of  suspicion 
over  tbe  whole  atoiy.  Still,  as  the  Greek  element  in  Cyprus 
was  certainly  important  at  this  time,'  and  as  the  occupation  of 
Cilicia  by  the  Assyrians  may  have  appeared  to  the  Cyprian 
Greeks  to  endanger  their  independence,  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  lent  some  asmstance  to  the  natives  of  the  counby,  who 
were  a  hardy  race,  fond  of  freedom,  and  never  very  easily  brought 
into  subjection.'  The  admission  of  a  doable  defeat  makes  it 
evident  that  tJie  tale  is  not  the  invention  of  Greek  national 
vanity.  Abydenus  and  Folyhistor  probably  derive  it  from 
Berosus,  who  must  also  have  made  the  statement  that  Tarsus 
was  now  founded  by  Sennacherib,  and  constructed  after  the 
pattern  of  Babylon.  The  occupation  of  newly  oon<^uered 
countries,  by  the  establishment  in  them  of  large  cities  in  which 
foreign  colonists  were  placed  by  the  conquerors,  was  a  practice 
commenced  by  Sai;gon,*  which  his  son  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
followed.  Tarsus  was  always  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  an 
Assyrian  town  ;*  and  although  they  gave  different  accounts  of 
the  time  of  its  foundation,  Uielr  disagreement  in  this  i-espect 
does  not  invalidate  their  evidence  as  to  the  main  &ct  itself, 
which  is  intrinsically  probable.  The  evidence  of  Polyhistor 
and  Abydenus  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation,  representjng, 
as  it  must,  the  testimony  of  Berosus  upon  the  point,  is  to  be 
preferred ;  and  we  may  accept  it  as  a  &ct,  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt,  that  the  native  city  of  St.  Paul  derived,  if  not  its 
origin,  yet,  at  any  rate,  its  later  splendour  and  magnificence, 
from  the  antagonist  of  HezekifA.' 


liiiH«Uisu  tlie  emplaoenisnt  of  the  town 
on  both  Hides  of  the  CjttnuB,  u  that  the 
■tream  tad  through  It.  (See  Uu  puallel 
passage  in  Abydenus.) 

*  Bee  below,  p.  200,  note  *. 

■  Cilicia  remuDed  independent  at  tha 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Ljdian 
Empire  (Herod.  L  2S].  It  had  its  own 
kings,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of 
independence  under  the  Fenian*  (ibid. 
TiL  08)  jGsehyL  Peru  S£e-S30;  Xen. 
J«i.  i.  2,  g  25). 

*  See  above,  p.  1B1. 

*  The  OreekB  gwierallf  sacribed  the 


foundation  of  Tanus  ti 
the  b«etknown  of  tbe  Aaaymnmonandis. 
(See  HelluL  Fr.  IBS;  ApoUodor.  Fr.  69; 
Btrab.  liv.  p.  0S8 ;  Arrian.  Exp,  Alex. 
ii.  5;  AthenDeuB,  Dripa.  liL  7;  Sustath. 
adDioDn.Fer.  S73.) 

*  If  the  OWabi^  of  Gen.  i:.  4,  which 
is  joined  with  Kittim  (Cyprus),  Bo- 
danim  (Rhodes),  and  Elishsh  {XoGuy 
Elis)  is  allowed  to  be  Tarsua  (Joae|>h. 
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That  tliis  CSlician  war  occurred  late  in  the  reign  of  Seona- 
cherib,  appears  to  follow  from  the  absence  of  any  account  of  it 
from  bis  gener^  annals.^  These,  it  is  probable,  extend  no  fur- 
ther than  his  sixteenth  year,  b.c.  689,  thus  leaving  blank  his 
Ust  eight  years,  from  B.c.  689  to  681.  The  defeat  of  the 
Greeks,  the  occupation  of  Cilicia,  and  the  founding  of  Tu-sos, 
may  well  have  fallen  into  this  interval.  To  the  same  time 
may  have  belonged  Sennacherib's  conquest  of  Edom  * 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  these  successes  of  Sennacherib 
on  the  western  limits  of  his  empire  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  contemporaneous  loss  at  the  extreme  south-east. 
The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  marks  the  year  B.c.  6S8  as  the  first  of  an 
interregnum  at  Babylon  which  continues  from  that  date  till  the 
accession  of  Esar-haddon  in  b.c.  680.  Interregna  in  this  docu- 
ment— Ittj  a^aa-tKevra,  as  they  are  termed — indicate  periods 
of  extreme  disturbance,  when  pretender  succeeded  to  pretender, 
or  when  the  countiy  was  split  up  into  a  number  of  petty  king- 
doms. The  Asfyrian  yoke,  in  either  caee,  must  have  been  re- 
jected; and  Babylonia  must  have  succeeded  at  this  time  in 
maintaining,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  albeit  troubled  and  precarious.  The  iact 
that  she  continued  free  so  long,  while  she  a^^n  succumbed  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  may  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  she  owed  this  spell  of  liberty  to  the  in- 
creasii^  years  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who,  as  the  infirmities 
of  age  crept  upon  him,  felt  a  dimnclination  towards  distant 
expeditions. 

The  military  glory  of  Sennacherib  was  thus  in  some  degree 
tarnished ;  first,  by  the  terrible  disaster  which  befell  his  host  on 
the  borders  of  Egypt ;  and,  secondly,  by  his  &ilure  to  maintain 
the  authority  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  he  had 
established  over  Babylon.     Still,  notwithstanding  Uiese  mis- 


'  In  the   epitome  ot   SflnssclieTib'B  padition — ab.  B.C.  895.    If  tbereFore  the 

vsn  iiucribed  upon  the  KoTuniik  bulla,  wtu*  to  which  it  alludes  is  the  aaiaii 

there  ia   a    statement   that    he   "  tri-  u  that  mentioaed  bj  the  Oreeka,  tba 

amph&ntlf  subdued  the  men  of  Cilicia  date  in  the  text  muat  b«  modified. 


itioK  the  in&cceeaible  toreeti."  Thia  '  Inin,  p.  189. 


ktes  froca  the  fiict  Si 
"  VOL. 
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fortunes,  he  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  successfol  of 
Assyria's  warrior  kings,  and  altogether  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  that  ever  sat  on  the  Assyrian  throne.  Hia  Tictories  of 
Eltekeh  and  KhaluU  seem  to  hare  been  among  the  most  im* 
portant  battles  that  Assyria  ever  gained.  By  the  one  E^ypt 
and  Ethiopia,  by  the  other  Susiana  and  Babylon,  were  taught 
that,  even  united,  they  were  no  match  for  the  A^yrian  hosts. 
Sennacherib  thus  wholesomely  impressed  hia  most  formidable 
enemies  with  the  dread  of  his  arms,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
enlarged,  in  various  directions,  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  He 
waiTed  in  regions  to  which  no  earlier  Assyrian  monarch  had 
ever  penetrated ;  and  he  adopted  modes  of  warfare  on  which 
none  of  them  had  previously  ventured.  His  defeat  of  a  Ch«ek 
fleet  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  his  employment  of 
Phoenicians  in  the  Persian  Qulf,  show  an  enterprise  and  versa- 
tility which  we  observe  in  few  Orientals.  His  selection  of 
Tarsus  for  the  site  of  a  great  city  indicates  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  a  locality  *  If  he  was  proud,  haughty,  and  self- 
confident,  beyond  all  former  Assyrian  kings,'"  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  because  he  felt  that  he  had  resources  within  himself 
— that  he  possessed  a  firm  will,  a  bold  heart,  and  a  fertile  in- 
vention. Most  men  would  have  laid  aside  the  sword  and  given 
themselves  wholly  to  peaceful  pursuits,  after  such  a  disaster  aa 
that  of  Pelusium.  Sennacherib  accepted  the  judgment  as  a 
warning  to  attempt  no  further  conquests  in  those  parts,  but  did 
not  allow  the  calamity  to  reduce  him  to  inaction.  He  wisely 
turned  his  sword  against  other  enemies,  and  was  rewarded  by 
important  successes  upon  all  his  other  fix>ntiers. 

But  if,  as  a  warrior,  Sennacherib  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  as  a  builder  and  a  patron 


*  On  ths  importBiico  of  Tumu  In 
Greek  and  Soman  times,  see  Xen.  An<A. 
I  2,  S  ^  ;  Oen.  Bdl.  Aloe  66  ;  Strab. 
ziT.  p.  SaO;  Diony^   Parieg.   L  8S9 ; 

Soliu.  n,  &c.    Tertooi  is  Btill  >  city 
with  a  populatioD  of  SO.OOO. 

»  leaiali  i.  12-11 ;  2  Kings  xii.  23- 
28.  Sennacherib  calla  himself  in  hia 
inscriptioiis,  "  the  great  king,  the  power- 
fni  king,  the  king  of  natun^  Hu)  king 


of  ABETTia,  Ou)  king  of  the  four  regicni, 
the  diligent  ruler,  the  bvoarite  ^  t^ 
great  god>,  the  obaerTer  of  iwom  faith, 
the  guardian  of  the  law,  the  embelliabar 
of  public  buildings,  the  noble  hero,  ths 
ttnmg  narrior,  the  first  of  kings,  th« 
puni^er  of  unbelieieis,  the  Aeetrojet 
ot  wicked  men."  (/nnriptioiM  det  Sar- 
gonida,  p.  41 ;  compare  M.  Soe,  Josm. 
ToL  zix.  p.  18S.) 
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of  art  he  is  still  more  enuuent,  The  great  palace  which  he 
raised  at  Nineveh  Burpasaed  in  size  and  splendour  all  earlier 
edifices,  and  was  never  excelled  in  any  respect  except  by  one 
later  building.  The  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  built  on  the  same 
platform  by  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib,  was,  it  must  be 
allowed,  more  exquisite  in  its  ornamentation ;  but  even  this 
edifice  did  not  equal  the  great  work  of  Sennacherib  in  the 
number  of  its  apartments,  or  the  grandeur  of  its  dimensions. 
SeDoacherib's  palace  covered  an  area  of  above  eight  acres.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  grand  halls  and  smaller  chambers, 
arranged  round  at  least  three  courts  or  quadrangles.  These 
courts  were  respectively  154  feet  by  135, 124  feet  by  90,  and 
probably  a  square  of  about  90  feet.'  Konnd  the  smallest  of  the 
courts  were  grouped  apartments  of  no  great  size,  which,  it  may 
he  suspected,  belonged  to  the  sen^lio  of  the  king.  The  seraglio 
seems  to  have  been  reached  through  a  single  narrow  passage,' 
leading  out  of  a  long  gallery — 21S  feet  by  25' — which  was 
approached  only  through  two  other  passages,  one  leading  from 
each  of  the  two  main  courts.  The  principal  halls  were  imme- 
diately  within  the  two  chief  entrances — one  on  the  north-east, 
the  other  on  the  opposite  or  south-west  front  of  the  palace. 
Neither  of  these  two  rooms  has  been  completely  explored ;  but 
the  one  appears  to  have  been  more  than  150  and  the  other* 
was  probably  ISO  feet  in  lengtii,  while  the  width  of  each  was  a 
little  more  than  40  feet.  Besides  these  two  great  halls  and 
the  grand  gallery  already  described,  the  palace  contained  abont 
twenty  rooms  of  a  considerable  size,  and  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
smaller  chambers,  mostly  square,  or  nearly  so,  opening  out  of 
some  ball  or  large  apartment.  The  actual  number  of  the  rooms 
explored  is  about  sixty ;'  but  as  in  many  parts  the  exami- 


'  This  third  or  Eartem  Court  m* 
Taty  pcutUlly  explored.  The  on«  dde 
nncorered  meanired  ninety-three  feet. 
Hr.  lAjanl  in  his  reatorabon  (Ninevih 
and  Babj/ion,  Plaa  1,  opp.  p.  67)  makes 
tlie  width  of  the  oouit  eighty.four  feet, 
hot  it  may  tadij  tuTs  been  niue^  feet 


'It  ii 


aon,  aa  it  wai  not  erplored  to  the  end ; 
lut  its  appareot  object  was  to  conduct 
«  the  DOTUi-weat  group  of  chambera. 

p.l08. 

of  ISO  feet.  Anuming  that  it  liad  tha 
Bome  sort  of  cormpondenoe  and  regu- 
larity as  the  halla  at  Khoirabad,  its 
entire  Iraigth  must  have  been  180  feet. , 
'  Ur.   l^ard    ooonti    Mren^-OD* 
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nation  of  the  building  is  Btill  incomplete,  we  may  furly  conjec- 
ture that  the  entire  number  was  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty. 

The  palace  of  Sennacherib  preserved  all  the  main  features  of 
Assyrian  architecture.  It  waa  elevated  on  a  platform,  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  above  the  plain,  artificially  constructed,  and  covra^ 
with  a  pavement  of  bricks.  It  had  probably  three  grand 
&9ades — one  on  the  north-east,  where  it  was  ordinarily  ap- 
preached  from  the  town,*  and  the  two  others  on  the  south-east 
and  the  south-west,  where  it  waa  carried  nearly  to  tiie  edge  of 
the  platform,  and  overhung  the  two  streams  of  the  Ehosr-eu 
and  the  Tigris.  Its  prindpal  apartment  was  that  which  was 
first  entered  by  the  visdtor.  All  the  walls  ran  in  straight  lines, 
and  all  the  angles  of  the  rooms  and  passages  were  right  angles. 
There  were  more  passages  in  the  building  than  usual ; '  but 
still  the  apartments  very  frequently  opened  into  one  another ; 
and  almost  one-half  of  the  rooms  were  passage-rooma  The 
doorways  were  mostly  placed  without  any  regard  to  r^ularity, 
seldom  opposite  one  another,  and  generally  towards  the  comers 
of  the  apartments.  There  was  the  curious  feature,  so  common 
in  Assyrian  edifices,  of  a  room  being  entered  from  a  court,  or 
from  another  room,  by  two  or  three  doorways,^  which  is  best 
ezpluaed  by  suppomng  that  the  rank  of  the  peraon  determined 
the  door  by  which  he  might  enter.  Squared  recesses  in  the 
sides  of  the  rooms  were  common.  The  thickness  of  the  walla 
was  great.  The  apartments,  though  wider  than  in  other  palaces, 
were  still  narrow  for  their  length,  never  much  exceedii^  forty 
feet ;  while  the  courts  were  much  better  proportioned. 

It  was  in  the  size  and  the  number  of  his  rooms,  in  his  use  of 
paasages,  and  in  certain  features  of  his  ornamentation,  tha,t  Sen- 
nacherib chiefly  differed  from  former  builders.  He  increased 
the  width  of  the  principal  state  apartments  by  one-third,  which 
seems  to  imply  the  employment  of  some  new  mode  or  material 


ohambeni ;  but  he  includea  in  thii  eeti- 
mato  the  three  oourts,  the  long  galleiy, 
four  paasB^  aod  four  rooini  whidi 
ime  inuguMd  lather  than  proved  to 


'  On  tie  rwe  uu  of  pai 

ABajriam,  see  Bbcne,  vol.  L 

•  SoatKharubad(Tol.i 

kt  Nimnid  (supra,  p.  82). 
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for  roofing*  In  th^  length  he  made  lees  alteration,  only 
advancing  from  160  to  180  feet,  evidently  becaoae  ha  aimed, 
not  merely  at  increasing  the  size  of  his  rooms,  but  at  improving 
their  proportions.  In  one  instance  alone — ^that  of  a  gtdlery  or 
passage-room,  leading  (apparently)  &om  the  more  pablio  part 
of  the  palace  to  the  hofreem  or  private  apartments — did  he 
exceed  this  length,  nniting  the  two  portions  of  the  palace  by 
a  noble  corridor,  218  feet  long  by  25  feet  wid&  Into  this 
corridor  he  brought  pasa^es  from  the  two  public  coutts,  which 
he  also  united  together  by  a  third  passage,  thus  greatly  facili- 
tating communication  between  the  various  blocks  of  building 
which  composed  his  vast  palatial  edifice. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Sennacherib's  ornamenta- 
tion is  its  strong  and  marked  realism.  It  was  under  Senna- 
cherib that  the  practice  first  obtained  of  completing  each  scene 
by  a  background,"  such  as  actually  existed  at  the  time  and 
place  of  its  occurrence.  Uountains,  rocks,  trees,  roads,  rivers, 
lakes,  were  regularly  portrayed,  an  attempt  being  made  to 
represent  the  locality,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  truthfully  as 
the  artist's  skill  and  the  character  of  his  material  rendered  pos- 
sible. Nor  was  this  endeavour  limited  to  the  broad  and  general 
features  of  the  scene  only.  The  wish  evidently  was  to  include 
aR  the  little  accessories  which  the  observant  eye  of  an  artist 
might  have  noted  if  he  had  made  his  drawing  with  the  scene 
before  him.  The  species  of  trees  is  distinguished  in  Senna- 
cherib's ba8-relie& ;  gardens,  fields,  ponds,  reeds,  are  carefully 
represented ;  wild  animftls  are  introduced,  as  stags,  boars,  and 
antelopes;  birds  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  or  stand  over  their 
nests  feeding  the  yonng  who  stretch  up  to  them ;  fish  disport 
themselves  in  the  waters ;  fishermen  ply  their  craft ;  boatmen 
and  agricultural  labourers  pursue  their  avocations ;  the  scene 

'  SennxJierib  lued  formga  timber  in  MamanmU,  lit  Seriei,  FU.  IS,  IS,  tuA 

bii  pnlue  to  k  iargfi  extent,  cutting  it  33).    They  are  employed  mora  Wgel; 

in  Labaiion  and  AnianiM.    Ferlu^a,  bj  by  Sukod  (Botta,  MonumeM,  Pla.  81  to 

dKxaing  the  UHtmt  tree*,  he  wu  able  3G,  and  108  to  Ui) ;  bat  even  then  they 

to  qxD  with   atngle  beama  the  wida  oontinue  tba  axoeptjon.    With  Sansa- 

■Mce  ot  forty-one   or  foT^-two  teei.  charib  diey  became  the  rule,  and  at 

(Sea  to!  '  -   """  "- •^—  "-—  ■■ "-  '- 


IB  ToL  L  p.  807.)  the  nme  time  they  increaae  gnatlj 

'  Backgnnmd*  ooonr  but  ■« '-      -i-.™^— 


•  Backgnnmd*  ooonr  but  TBrr  tarely      elabOTatum. 
'       ■  ■^pal(U^«^  I 
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is,  as  it  were,  photographed,  with  all  its  features — the  least 
and  the  most  important — equally  marked,  aud  without  an; 
attempt  at  aelectiou,  or  any  effort  afler  artistic  unity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  re^m  Sennacherib  chooses  for  artistic 
representation  scenes  of  a  commonplace  and  every-day  cha- 
racter. The  trains  of  attendants  who  daily  enter  his  palace 
with  game  and  locusts  for  bis  dinner,  and  cakes  and  fruit  for  his 
dessert,  appear  on  the  walls  of  his  passages,'  exactly  as  tbey 
walked  through  his  courts,  bearing  the  delicacies  in  which  he 
delighted.  Elsewhere  he  puts  before  us  the  entire  process  of 
earring  and  bwisportiog  a  colossal  bull,  from  the  first  removal 
of  the  huge  stone  in  its  rough  state  from  the  quarry,  to  its  final 
elevation  on  a  palace  mound  as  part  of  the  great  gateway  of  a 
royal  residence.  We  see  the  trackers  dragging  the  rough  block, 
supported  on  a  low  flat-bottomed  boat,  along  the  course  of  a 
river,  disposed  in  gangs,  and  working  under  taskmasters  who  use 
their  rods  upon  tiie  slightest  provocation.  The  whole  scene  must 
be  represented,  and  so  the  ti«ickers  are  all  there,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  costumed  according  to  their  nations,  and  each 
delineated  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  were  not  the  exact  image 
of  ninety -nine  others.  We  then  observe  the  block  transferred 
to  land,  and  carved  into  the  rough  semblance  of  a  bull,  in  which 
form  it  is  placed  on  a  rude  sledge  and  conveyed  along  level 
ground  by  gangs  of  labourers,  arranged  nearly  as  before,  to  the 
foot  of  the  mound  at  whose  top  it  has  to  be  placed.  The  con- 
struction of  the  mound  is  most  elaborately  represented.  Brick- 
makers  are  seen  moulding  the  bricks  at  its  base,  while  workmen, 
with  baskets  at  their  backs,  fiill  of  earth,  bricks,  stones,  or  rub- 
bish, toil  up  the  ascent — for  the  mound  is  already  half  raised — 
and  empty  their  burdens  out  upon  the  summit.  The  buU,  still 
lying  on  its  sledge,  is  then  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the 
top  by  four  gangs  of  labourers,  in  the  presence  of  tiie  monarch 
and  bis  attendants.  After  this  the  carving  is  completed,  and  the 
colossus,  having  been  raised  into  an  upright  position,is  conveyed 
along  the  surface  of  the  platform  to  the  exact  site  which  it  is  to 
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occupy,'  Thb  portion  of  the  operation  has  been  represented  in 
one  of  the  woodcuts  cootained  in  the  first  volume*  From  the 
representation  there  given  the  reader  may  form  a  notion  of  the 
□unuteness  and  elaboration  of  this  entire  series  of  bas-reliefs. 

Besides  constructing  this  new  palace  at  Nineveh,  Sennacherib 
seems  also  to  have  restored  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  at 
the  same  place/  a  building  which  will  prolably  be  found  when- 
ever the  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus  is  submitted  to  careful  exami. 
nation.  He  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  channel  by  an  embankment 
of  bricks.*  He  constructed  a  number  of  canals  or  aqueducts  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  good  water  to  the  capital.'  He  improved 
the  defences  of  Nineveh,  erecting  towers  of  a  vast  size  at  some 
of  the  gates.^  And,  finally,  he  built  a  temple  to  the  god  Nergal 
at  Tarbisi  (now  Sheiif  Khan),  about  three  miles  from  Nineveh, 
ap  the  Tigris. 

In  the  construction  of  these  great  works  he  made  use,  chiefly, 
of  the  forced  labour  with  which  his  triumphant  expeditions  into 
foreign  countries  had  so  abundantly  supplied  him.  Chaldaeans, 
Aranueans,  Armenians,  CHlieians,*  and  probably  also  Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Elamites,  and  Jews,  were  employed  by  thojisands  in 
the  formation  of  the  vast  mounds,  in  the  transport  and  elevation 
of  the  colossal  bulls,  in  the  moulding  of  the  bricks,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  various  edifices,  in  the  excavation  of  the 
canals,  and  the  construction  of  the  embankments.  They  wrought 
in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  costume  peculiar  to  it,*  which 
probably  marked  its  nation.  Over  each  was  placed  a  number 
of  taskmasters,  armed  with  staves,  who  urged  on  the  work 
with  blows,^"  and  severely  punished  any  neglect  or  remissness. 


*  lAjard,  Monummti,  2nd  Suriee,  ria. 
10  to  17. 

•  Supra,  vol.  L  p.  402. 

*  Attj/rian  Text4,p,  7 ;  AM.Soe.Joum, 
ToL  six.  p.  16S. 

'  Jdyrun  TtsOi,  L  B.  C 

•  Ibid.  p.  8. 

'  The  great  gsle  of  KiEereh,  de- 
•cribed  in  the  fiiat  volume  of  this  work 
(p.  253),  was  compowd  of  bricka  marked 
with  Sennacherib  b  name  (lAifard,  A^W- 
rt&  and  Babylim,  p.  123).  Another 
ninilar  gatewaj  in  the  eastem  wall 
(ibid.  ]  waa  prolMbl;  hia ;  and  hii  bricka 


have  aUo  been  found  along  the  curtain 
of  the  east  side  of  the  city. 

*  On  the  Bellioo  Cy  Under  SenOMherib 
tells  us  tliat  he  employed  these  four 
tacea,  together  with  the  Quha  (Coona), 
on  hu  great  works.  (Aagrian  TaOt, 
pp.  8,  7.)  From  a  buU-ineoription  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  Anuiueaua 
earned  off  aa  sUves  in  one  raid  waa 
208,000.  {Uijaid,MMtKhaniiBaliglim, 
p.  141.) 

•  Layard,  MmttmtnU,  2nd  Seriea,  Pla. 
10,  11,  13,  15,  and  16. 

"  The   aame   practice  prevailed   in 
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Assyiian  foremen  had  the  general  direction  of  the  works,  and 
were  entrusted  with  all  such  portions  as  required  skill  or  judg- 
ment.^ The  forced  labourers  often  worked  in  fetters,  whidi 
were  sometimes  supported  by  a  bar  fastened  to  the  waist,  while 
sometimes  they  consisted  merely  of  shackles  round  the  ankles. 
The  king  himself  often  witnessed  the  labours,  standing  in  his 
chariot,  which  on  these  occasions  was  drawn  by  some  of  his 
attendanta'^ 

The  Assyrian  monuments  throw  but  little  light  on  the  circum< 
stances  which  led  to  the  assassination  of  Sennacherib ;  and  we 
are  reduced  to  conjecture  the  causes  of  so  strange  an  event.  Our 
various  sources  of  information  make  it  clear  that  he  had  a  large 
fiunily  of  sons.  The  eldest  of  them,  Asshur-inadi-su,  had  been 
entrusted  by  Sennacherib  with  the  government  of  Babylon,"  and 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne 
of  Assyria ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  died  before  his  father, 
either  by  a  natural  death,  or  by  violence,  during  one  of  the 
many  ^bylonian  revolts.  It  may  be  suspected  that  Senna- 
cherib had  a  second  son,  of  whose  name  Nergal  was  the  first 
element ;  ^  and  it  is  certain  that  ho  had  three  others,  Adram- 
melech  (or  Ardumuza&es),^  Sbarezer,  and  Esar-haddon.  Perhaps, 
upon  the  death  of  Asshur-inadi-su,  disputes  arose  about  the 
succession.  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  anxious  to  obtain  the 
throne  for  themselves,  plotted  against  the  life  of  their  father, 
and  having  slain  him  in  a  temple  as  fae  was  worshipping,*  pro- 
ceeded further  to  remove  their  brother  Nergilus,  who  claimed 
the  crown  and  wore  it  for  a  brief  space  after  Sennacherib's 
death.*     Having  murdered  him,  they  expected  to  obtain  the 


Peraia  (Herod,  tu.  S2)  ;  and  Uiera  most 
be  Bomethiog  &kin  to  it  wherever  focoed 
labour  U  used. 


.  687. 


L    Series 


"  Laynrd,   MtmumenU, 
Pli.  12  and  IG. 

"  Supra,  p.  164. 

'  Abydeuua,  who  alone  mentioDs  this 
Ifergilua,  omits  to  Et«te  Ua  relaUonitup 
to  Sennacherib.  He  makes  lun>  tl^ 
father  of  Adiammalech  and  Esar-haddon 
(Azeidis),  which  ii  certainly  inoorreot. 
Id  tlie  text  1  have  followed  probftbtli^. 


*  The  Adrammelech  of  Scripture  (3 
Kings  ziz.  37  ;  la.  izxrii.  38)  ia  men- 
tioned as  Adramelea  fay  Abydeoua 
(Euseb.  CliTon.  Can.  Pub  1>>»,  c  ix.), 
and  as  Admnelua  by  Hoees  of  ChorAiri 
{Nia.  Armat.  l  22).  This  latterwritar 
calla  him  also  Argamiuanus  (ibid.), 
while  Folyhiator  givea  kia  name  as  Ar- 
dumuzanea  (ap.  Euaeb.  Ckron.  Can.  Pars 
]»•,  cif.  gl)-  '  2Kinm,  La.c. 

'  Se»AbydenuB,  L  a.  0.  '^Prozimua 
huic  (i-e.  Senaoheribo)  regnavit  Ner- 
giluB,  quern  Adramelea  flUut  (t)  ooddit." 
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throne  -withcwit  further  difficulty ;  but  Eaar-haddon,  who  at  the 
time  commanded  the  army  which  watched  the  Armeniaa  fron- 
tier, now  came  forward,  assomed  the  title  of  King,  and  prepared 
to  march  upon  Nineveh.  It  was  winter,  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  precluded  immediate  movement.  For  some  months 
probably  the  two  astiassina  were  recognised  as  monarchs  at  the 
capital,  while  the  northern  army  regarded  Esar-haddon  as  the 
rightful  sucoessor  of  his  iather.  Thus  died  the  great  Senna- 
cherib, a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  sons. 

It  was  a  sad  end  to  a  reign  which,  on  the  whole,  had  been  so 
glorious ;  and  it  was  a  sign  that  the  empire  was  now  veiling  on 
tbat  decline  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  all  kingdoms,  and 
indeed  all  things  sublunaiy.  Against  plots  from  without,  arising 
from  the  ambition  of  subjects  who  see,  or  think  they  see,  at  any 
particular  juncture,  an  apportunity  of  seizing  the  great  pme  of 
supreme  dominion,  it  is  impossible,  even  in  the  most  vigorous 
empire,  to  provide  any  complete  security.  But  during  the 
period  of  vigour,  barmtmy  exists  within  the  palace,  and  coa- 
fidence  in  each  other  inspires  and  unites  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  bouse.  When  discord  has  once  entered  inside  the  gates, 
when  the  family  no  longer  holds  together,  when  suspicion  and 
jealousy  have  replaced  the  trust  and  affection  of  a  happier  time, 
the  empire  has  passed  into  the  declining  stage,  and  has  already 
began  the  descent  which  conducts,  by  quick  or  slow  degrees,  to 
destruction.  The  murder  of  Sennacherib,  if  it  was,  as  perhaps 
it  was,  a  judgment  on  the  individual,*  was,  at  least  equally,  a 
judgment  on  the  nation.  When,  in  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  palace  becomes  the  scene  of  the  worst  crimes,  the  doom  of 
the  kingdom  is  sealed — it  totters  to  its  fall — and  requires  but  a 
touch  from  without  to  collapse  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Eear-liaddoD,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib,  is  proved 
by  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  have  ascended  Hit  throne  of  Assyria 
in  B.C.  681 — the  year  immediately  previous  to  that  which  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  makes  his  first  year  in  Babylon,*  viz.,  B.C.  680. 

*  Sss  S  King!  xii.  7  mi  81.  I  tiiii  tame  in  Fsbniuy.   Hence  the  Bftby- 

*  A   king  »u  not  entered   on  the     loniui  date*  are  in  nJinoat  everj  case 
Bkbyloiiiaii  list  until  the  Thoth  which      one  year  later  than  the  Asajriau. 
foUow«d  bia  aoonaiua.    Tbolh  leU  at  | 
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He  was  succeeded  hj  his  son  Asshar-bani-pal,  or  Sudanapalas, 
in  EC.  668,  and  thus  held  the  crown  no  more  than  thirt«en 
years.  Esar-haddon's  inscriptions  show  that  he  was  engaged  for 
some  time  after  his  accession  in  a  war  with  his  half-brothers, 
who,  at  the  bead  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  disputed  his  right  to 
the  crown.^  Esar-haddon  marched  from  the  Armenian  frontier, 
where  (as  already  observed)  he  was  stationed  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  against  this  army,  defeated  it  in  the  country 
of  Khanirabhat  (north-west  of  Nineveh),  and,  proceeding  to 
the  capital,  was  universally  acknowledged  king.  According  to 
Abydenus,  Adrammelech  fell  in  the  battle ;  ^  but  better  autho- 
rities state  that  both  he  and  his  brother,  Sharezer,  escaped  into 
Armenia,*  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  who  gave  them  lands,  which  long  continued  in  the 
possession  of  their  posterity.^" 

The  chief  record  which  we  possess  of  Esar-haddon  is  a 
cylinder  inscription,  existing  in  duplicate,*^  which  describes 
about  nine  campaigns,  and  may  probably  have  been  composed 
in  or  about  his  t^th  year.  A  memorial  which  he  set  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  a  cylinder  of  his  son's,  add 
some  important  information  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,"  One  or  two  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  connect 
him  with  the  history  of  the  Jews."  And  Abydenus,  besides  the 
passage  already  quoted,  baa  an  allusion  to  some  of  his  foreign 
conquests.^  Such  are  the  chief  materials  from  which  the 
modem  inquirer  has  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  this  great 
king."  


'  Sea  Hr.  Q.  Smith's  artiele  in  tlie 
tforth  Briiuh  RevUvi  for  July,  1870,  pp. 
324,  335.  The  wilt  in  quentioa  u  also 
mentioDsd  by  Abydenue,  1.  s.  a  "  Hunc 
{i.e.  A<!ramelein)  frater  iuub  Axerdis 
int«rfecit,  patre  eodem  nHa  tamen  matra 
gaoitiu,  atque  Byzantium  (1)  usque  ejus 
ezerdtum  persecutus  eat  quem  autoi 
mercede  coiiduierat  auiiliareiii." 

'  See  the  preceding  note, 

*  2  Kings  lix.  37.  Mo«.  Char.  1.  s.  c 
"Eum  Tero  (Ct  SeDechBrimum)  filii 
ejiu  Adnumneliu  et  Sanuarua  Dbl  iu- 
tdrfeceruut,  ad  noa  oonfugere." 

■•  Hon.  Quit.  L  •.  & 


"  BritiA  Mntmm  Stria,  Ii>.  45  to 
it.  BoUi  copies  of  the  cylinder  are  im- 
perfect ;  but  together  they  supply  a  raiy 

tolerable teit.  M  " ■>---■ ■---■ 

the  second  in  hi 
gonidtt,  pp.  G3-6' 

"  3ee  Sir  H,  Kawlinsan'B/2I«i(ra(iim4 
a/ Egyptian  HitUtry  and  ChTtmoUigyjTOWk 
Ae  Cwitiform  Intcriptimu,  p.  23. 

"  2  Chron.  iiiiii.  1!  ;  Eira  i».  2. 

"  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  L  8.  c  ".Xgjp. 
turn  pnctarea  partesque  interiona  Syrue 
anquirebat  Aierdia. 

■*  There  is  a  aecond  crlindBT  imcrin- 
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It  appears  that  tLe  first  expedition  of  Esar-liacldon  was  into 
Phoenicia."  Abdi-Milkut  king  of  Sidon,  and  Sandu-arra  king 
of  the  adjoining  part  of  Lebanon,  had  formed  an  alliance  and 
revolted  from  the  ABsyrians,  probably  during  the  troubles  which 
ensued  on  Sennacherib's  death.  Esar-haddon  attacked  Sidon 
first,  and  soon  took  the  city ;  but  Abdi-Milkut  made  his  escape 
to  an  island — Aradus  or  Cyprus — vhere,  perhaps,  he  thought 
himself  secure.  Esar-haddon,  however,  determined  on  pursuit. 
He  traveraed  the  sea  "  like  a  fish,"  "  and  made  Abdi-Milkut  ^ 
prisoner ;  after  which  he  turned  his  arms  against  Sandu-arra, 
attacked  him  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  mountains,  defeated  his 
troops,  and  possessed  himself  of  his  person.  The  rebellion  of 
the  two  captive  kings  was  punished  by  their  execution  ;  the 
walls  of  Sidon  were  destroyed ;  its  inhabitants,  and  those  of 
the  whole  tract  of  coast  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  carried  off 
into  Assyria,  and  thence  scattered  among  the  provinces ;  a  new 
town  was  built,  which  was  named  after  Esar-haddon,  and  was 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  Sidon  as  the  chief  dty  of  these 
parts ;  and  colonists  were  brought  from  Cbaldsea  and  Susiana  to 
occupy  the  new  capital  and  the  adjoining  region.  An  Assyrian 
governor  was  appointed  to  administer  the  conquered  province." 

Esar-haddon's  next  campaign  seems  to  have  been  in  Armenia. 
He  took  a  city  called  Arza"  •,  which,  he  says,  was  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Muzr,^  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  mountain  animals,  placing  the  former  in 


haddon,  wMch  would  ba  of  gimt  im- 
portBDca  if  it  were  complete.  It  ii  pub- 
tiahed  in  Hr.  LsLjard'e  Interiptioiu  of 
Ajijfria,  pp.  t>l-fiS.  It  contaiiu  tlie 
Mcomit  ol  EBar-haddon'B  won  with  hiM 
Wothan,  and  soma  particulars  of  hii 
AnbiMi  and  Spion  eipeditioiu  not 
•beirliere  mentioned.  (Bee  North  Britith 
Baiew,  p.  S40.) 

"  Aa  the  recordi  of  ERST-haddon's 
reign  ore  not  written  in  the  form  of 
umilH,  it  ia  very  difficult  to  detannine 
the  order  of  his  ompaigng.  The  order 
given  in  the  text  will  be  found  to  difTer 
aomewhat  from  that  preferred  by  Mr. 
G.  Smith  {N.  B.  JUviev,  pp.  S26-333), 
the  moat  important  difference  being 
that  Hi.  Smith  plac«*  tlte  Babylonian 


expedition   ^nbv,  p.    ISS]  before  the 

"  Inieriptiom  da  Sargonida,  p.  64. 

"  The  QuneAbdistartua  occura  among 
the  kings  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  He- 
nander  fFr.  1).  Abdi-Milkut,  or  Abed- 
Melkartb,  is  formed  on  the  soma  model, 
and  would  mean  "Servant  of  Melkarth" 
(Herculee),  just  as  Abdistartua  ia  "  Ser- 
vant of  Ishtor"  (Venus).  Compare  Ab- 
diel,  Abdsllah,  Obodiah,  ko. 

"  It  wBB  probably  with  special  re- 
ference to  thjB  campaign  and  conqueat 
that  Abydenus  apoke  of  Esar-haddon  as 
having  added  to  the  empire  "  the  more 
inland  porta  of  Byria."    (Sea  aupra,  p. 


188,  c 


"■) 


"  M.  Oppert  undentanda  Egypt  her* 
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a  pontion  "  beyond  the  eostem  gate  of  Nineveh."  At  the  same 
time  he  received  the  auhnuBsion  of  Tiuapa  the  Cimmerian." 

His  third  campaign  was  in  CUicia  and  the  adjoining  regions. 
The  Cilicians,  whom  Sennacherib  had  so  recently  subdued,' 
re-asserted  their  independence  at  his  death,  luid  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Tibareni,  or  people  of  Tubal,  who  possessed  the 
high  mountain  tract  about  the  junction  of  Amanus  and  Taurus. 
Esar-baddon  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Cilicians,  and  then  invaded 
the  mountain  region,  where  he  took  twenty-one  towns  and  a 
larger  number  of  villages,  all  of  which  be  plundered  and  burnt 
The  inhabitants  he  curried  away  captive,  as  usual ;  but  he  made 
no  attempt  to  hold  the  ravaged  distriota  by  means  of  new  dties 
or  iresh  colonists.* 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  one  <a  two  petty  wars  in  the 
north-west  and  the  north-east ; '  after  which  !^ar-haddon,  pro- 
bably about  his  sixth  year,  b.c.  675,  made  an  expedition  into 
Chaldfea.  It  appears  that  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  Nebo- 
zird-sidi  by  name,  had  re-established  himself  on  the  Chaldsean 
coast,  by  the  help  of  the  Susianians ;  while  his  brother,  Nahid- 
Marduk,  had  thought  it  more  prudent  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
great  Assyrian  monarch,  and  had  quitted  his  retiige  in  Susiana 
to  present  himself  before  Esar-haddou's  footstool  at  Nineveh. 
This  judicious  step  had  all  the  success  that  he  could  have  ex- 
pected or  desired.  E3ar-haddon,havingconqueredtheUl-judgtng 
Nebo-zirzi-sidi,  made  over  to  the  more  clear-sighted  Nahid- 
Marduk  the  whole  of  the  maritime  region  that  had  been  ruled 
by  his  brother.  At  the  same  time  the  Assyrian  monarch  deposed 
a  Chaldsean  prince  who  had  established  his  authority  over  a 
small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  and  set  up  another 


e  Elajsteni  Uuir  must  be  meant. 
{lUnttToticru,  tc  p.  21.) 

B  Tlua  ia  the  fint  mentioD  of  Ciin- 
meiiuu  in  the  AnyrUii  Imcriptioiu. 
UerodoUu  pU«M  the  great  Ciiumeriui 
nvanoD  of  AiiB  in  the  rei^  of  Ardja 
the  LydiMi,  which,  according  to  hint, 
iraBfromB.o.eS6toB.o.S37.  Thetuois 
of  Tiuip*  ia  cuiiou^  near  to  Teiipei, 


who  muit  h&ve  been  king  of  Fenia 
about  tliie  time. 
'  Sup™,  p.  17S. 

*  /lucripiiotM  dc*  SargrmidtM,  PF>  M, 
fiS  ;  Auyriatt  TtxU,  pp.  11,  IZ 

*  The  loeDe  of  Uie  fint  of  ttiaa*  win 
wee  Northern  Syria  ;  Uie  aeoand  *w  in 
South-EMtem  Armenia — against  the 
Mannwi  or  HiV"*. 

*  Mr.  G.  Smith  reads  Uxia  name  as 
Nabu-iiia^iapiati-eair  (AT.  £rii.  Jlenem, 
p.  S2S). 
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in  b  Ja  place  *  thus  pursnmg  the  same  system  of  division  in  Baby- 
lonia which  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  he  pursued  in  Egypt* 

Esar-hoddon  after  this  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Edom. 
He  there  took  a  city  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  country 
— a  dty  previously,  he  tells  us,  taken  by  his  &ther ' — and  totna- 
ported  the  inhabitantA  into  Assyria  at  the  same  time  carrying 
off  certain  images  of  the  Edomite  gods.  Hereupon  the  king, 
who  was  named  Hazael,  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh,  to  make 
submission  and  ofi'er  presents,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sup- 
plicated  Esar-hfkddon  to  restore  his  gods  and  allow  them  to  be 
conveyed  back  to  tiieir  own  proper  country.^  Esar-haddon 
granted  the  request,  and  restored  the  images  to  the  envoy ; 
but  as  a  compensation  for  this  boon,  he  demanded  an  increase 
of  the  annual  tribute,  which  was  augmented  in  consequence  by 
sixty-five  camels.  He  also  nominated  to  the  E^lomite  throne, 
either  in  succession  or  in  joint  sovereignty,  a  female  named 
Tabua,  who  bad  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  his  own  palace.' 

The  expedition  next  mentioned  on  Esar-haddon's  principal 
cylinder  ia  one  presenting  some  difficulty.  The  scene  of  it  is  a 
country  called  Baza,  which  is  said  to  be  "  remote,  on  the  ex- 
treme confines  of  the  earth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert."  " 
It  was  reached  by  traversing  a  hundred  and  forty  farsakhe 
(490  miles)  of  sandy  desert,  then  twenty  faraakka  (70  miles) 
of  fertile  land,  and  beyond  that  a  stony  region.^  None  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  down  to  the  time  of  Esar-haddon,  had  ever 
penetrated  so  &r.  Baza  lay  beyond  Ehazu,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  stony  tract,  and  Bazu  had  for  its  chief  town  a  city 
called  Yedih,  which  was  under  the  rule  of  a  king  named  Lail^. 
It  is  thought,  from  the  combination  of  these  names,"  and  from 
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IS  of  the  Chsldgoan  prinoe 

dqKjaedu  read  u  Sbamas-ipni;  hu  luo. 

coBor  iru  Nebo-aallim,  the  loii  of  Ba- 

Uiu  {Belesys). 

■  Infm,  p.  198.  '  Supr*,  p.  177. 

*  This  Ufipeal  reotUs  Lkbui'a  oddreig 
to  Jacob  (Qen.  nii.  30),  whsa  Baohel 
hid  "  Btolen  his  gndi," 

*  !•  this  a  trace  of  a  aystom  like  that 
which  the  Romaiu  adopted  in  the  case 
(d  the  PaiUiiHiu  and  Armenians  during 
liia  enij  part  ol  tike  Smpire  I    (Se» 


Tadt.  ln».  u.  2.)  Was  Tabua  an  An- 
bian  princeea,  taken  aa  a  hoelage,  and 
BO  bred  np  in  the  palaoe  of  theAs^rintl 
king !  It  LB  highly  ImprobvUe  that 
ahfl  was  a  native  Aaefriwi. 

"  Imeriptiotu  da  Sarsomda,  p.  66. 

"  Itz.  Q.  Smith  reads  these  numben 
Bomenhat  differently;  but  cornea  to  the 
Bameoonduaion  as  the  present  writer,  viz., 
that  Eaar-haddon  "  penetrated  into  the 
iniddlBoIArabia"(iV.  J.Jim™,p.  332). 

»  Hu   oombiiiatiaii   of    Bani    and 
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tbe  general  description  of  the  re^on — of  ita  remoteness  and  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  reached — that  it  was  probably  the 
district  of  Arabia  beyond  Nedjif  which  lies  along  the  Jebel 
Shammer,  and  corresponds  closely  with  the  modem  Arab 
kingdom  of  Hira.  Esar-haddon  boasta  that  he  marched  into 
the  middle  of  the  territory,  that  he  slew  eight  of  its  sovereigns, 
and  carried  into  Assyria  their  gods,  their  treasures,  and  their 
subjects ;  and  that,  though  Lail^  escaped  him,  he  too  lost  his 
gods,  which  were  seized  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh.  Then  Lail^, 
like  the  Idumsean  monarch  above  mentioned,  felt  it  necessary 
to  humble  himself.  He  went  in  person  to  the  Assjoian  capital, 
prostrated  himself  before  the  royal  footstool,  and  entreated  for 
the  restoration  of  his  gods ;  which  Esar-haddon  consented  to 
give  back,  but  solely  on  the  condition  that  Laol^  became  thence- 
forth one  of  his  tributaries." 

If  this  expedition  was  really  carried  into  the  quarter  here 
supposed,  Esar-haddon  performed  a  feat  never  paralleled  in 
hbtory,  excepting  by  Augustus  "  and  Nushirvan,"  He  led  an 
army  across  the  deserts  which  everywhere  guard  Arabia  on  the 
land  aide,  and  penetrated  to  the  more  fertile  tracts  beyond 
them,  a  region  of  settled  inhabitants  and  of  cities.  He  there 
took  and  spoiled  several  towns ;  and  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  without  suffering  disaster.  Considering  the  physical 
perils  of  the  desert  itself  and  the  warlike  character  of  its  io- 
habitants,  whom  no  conqueror  has  ever  really  subdued,  this  was 


Kbami  doselj  reaemblei  that  of  Hue 
aDdBuz{Gen.  iiii  21),  Thatausand 
Biu  both  gave  Qunee  to  countries  is  ap- 
pumt  from  the  Book  of  Job  (L  1,  and 
xixL  2);  and  both  oouDtries  seem  to 
hftTe  been  ia  Arabia.  (See  Jer.  zir.  26, 
tud  <d.  Smtth'i  BitUeal  JMionary,  ad 
Toc.)  Buu,  it  ma;  be  noted,  ia  the 
neanet  posnble  Aufrisn  repreaenUitioa 
of  the  Hebrew  lu.  The  names  of  the 
king,  LaiI^  and  of  the  other  potentates 
mentioiieil,  are  thoroughly  Arabio,  as 
are  alao  the  placea,  aoma  of  vhich  are 
well  known.  The  entire  liat  ii  ai  fol- 
Iowa  i—Kittu  (Eei^),  kinff  of  EludlU; 
AMnru  (Acbar),  king  of  Un-piyat;  Sha- 
Mm,  king  of   QacM*i»  (Qadenifeh) ; 


Ydva,  queen  of  Dihyan;  Jfonnuti,  king 
of  Maraitut  (!);  Tabkhara,  king  of  GiA- 
van;  ZoIk,  queen  of  YaJAUv;  and  Kha. 
fionru,  king  of  Sidak. 

"  /tucnptuHU,  &a.,  L  b.  o. 

"  It  hia  been  diiputed  bow  far  the 
expedition  of  Siiot  Qiilliia  in  the  teiga 
ol  AuguatUB  (Stnb.  xvi.pp.  1107-1110) 
penetntfld.  According  to  some,  it 
reached  Yemen  ;  aocoi^ing  ia  other*,  it 
proceeded  no  further  than  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  great  Nejd  chain.  (See  t, 
note  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  in  his  edhimi  <A 
Gibbon'*  DteUiu  md  PaU,  *(d.  L  pp. 
138,  139.) 

■*  Qibbon,  Ike&nt  ami  Ml,  toL  t. 
p.  861,  Smith'!  editioD. 
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a  most  remarkalile  Bnccess.  The  dangers  of  the  simoom  may 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  the  total  aridity  of  the  northern 
region  may  have  been  over-stated  by  many  writers ; "  but  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  water  and  provisions  for  a  lai^  army,  and 
ihe  peril  of  a  plunge  into  the  wilderness  with  a  small  one,  can 
scarcely  be  stated  in  too  strong  terms,  and  have  proved  sufficient 
to  deter  most  Eastern  conquerors  from  even  the  thoughts  of  an 
Arabian  expedition.  Alexander  would,  perhaps,  had  he  lived, 
have  attempted  an  invasion  irom  the  side  of  the  Persian  Oulf ; " 
and  Trajan  actually  succeeded  in  bringing  under  the  Roman 
yoke  an  outlying  portion  of  the  country — ^the  district  between 
Damascus  and  the  Red  Sea ;  but  Arabia  has  been  deeply  pene- 
trated thrice  only  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  £sar-haddon 
is  the  sole  monarch  who  ever  ventured  to  conduct  in  person 
such  an  attack. 

From  the  arid  regions  of  the  great  peninsula  Gsar-baddon 
proceeded,  probably  in  another  year,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
marsh-country  on  the  Euphrates,  where  the  AramEean  tribe  of 
the  Gambulu '  had  their  habitations,  dwelling  (he  tells  us) 
"  like  fish,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  "  '—doubtless  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  modem  Khuzeyl  and  ASej  Arabs,'  the  latter 
of  whom  inhabit  nearly  the  same  tract.  The  sheikh  of  this 
tribe  had  revolted  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  he 
submitted  himself,  bringing  in  person  the  arrears  of  his  tribute 
and  a  present  of  butfaloes  (?),*  whereby  he  sought  to  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  his  suzerain.  Esar-haddon  states  that  he  forgave 
him ;  that  he  strengthened  his  capital  with  fresh  worlcs,  placed 
a  garrison  in  it,  and  made  it  a  stronghold  to  protect  the  terri- 
tory against  the  attacks  of  the  Snsianians. 


■■  Stovt  Poole  in  Smith's  BSitical 
JHaiimary,  voL  i  p.  92.  Huch  of  Nejd 
b  no  doubt  tt  good  gndng  oountiT', 
uid  Uie  best  bonea  in  the  world  tm 
brad  im  it.  But  still  Urge  portionit  are 
dsaert,  md  the  outalmrts  of  Arabia  on 
tile  uOTth  uid  eoEt  kra  «tiU  more  Hid 


"  Airian,  Bi^ei.  Alec'm.  19,subflD. 
■  See  above,  p.  IIS,  note  ■*,  uul  com- 
SH«  pp.  1(7  Hid  17G. 


*  Imer^HoHM  dtt  SargotUda,  p.  68. 

'  OntheKhiKerlgiweLoftus,  (^WiW 
and  Siitiana,  pp.  33-40 ;  on  the  Affej, 
gee  Uie  Bsme  work,  pp.  ei-93,  and  Lajaid, 
NintvfAandBabiiim,fp,5Bl-665.  Com- 
piire  olio  the  preaent  work,  toL  L  pp. 
87,  33. 

*  Cattle  of  some  Und  or  other  ar« 
certainly  meutioDed.  llie  loonh  r^on 
u  the  ■pecial  naort  of  the  bu&lo. 
ilMj»xd,g.6Si.) 
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The  last  expedition  loeiitioneiil  on  the  cylinder,  which  seems 
not  to  have  heen  conducted  by  the  king  in  person,  was  against 
the  countiy  of  Bikni  or  Bikao,  one  of  the  more  remote  regions 
of  Media — pei^ps  Azerbijan.'  No  Assyrian  monarch  before 
Esar-haddon  had  ever  invaded  this  region.  It  was  under  the 
government  of  s  number  of  chie& — the  Arian  character  of 
whose  names  is  unmistakable  * — each  of  wiiom  ruled  over  his 
own  town  and  the  adjacent  district.  Esar-haddon  seized  two  of 
the  chiefs  and  carried  tiiem  off  to  Assyria,  whereupon  several 
others  made  their  submission,  consenting  to  pay  a  tribute  and 
to  divide  their  authority  with  Assyrian  officers.^ 

It  is  probable  that  these  various  expeditions  occupied  Esar- 
haddon  from  B.C.  6S1,  the  year  of  his  accession,  to  B.a  671, 
when  it  is  likely  that  they  were  recorded  on  the  existing 
cylinder.  The  expeditions  are  ten  in  number,  directed  agunst 
countries  remote  from  one  another ;  and  each  may  well  have 
occupied  an  entire  year.  There  would  thus  remiun  only  three 
more  years  of  the  king's  reign,  after  the  termination  of  the  chief 
native  record,  during  which  his  history  has  to  be  learnt  from 
other  sources.  Into  this  space  falls,  almost  certainly,  the 
greatest  of  Esar-haddou's  exploits — the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  and, 
probably,  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  his  reign — the 
punishment  and  pardon  of  Manasseh.  With  the  consideration 
of  these  two  events  the  military  history  of  his  reign  will 
terminate. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Esar-haddon,  though  concealed 
from  Herodotus,  and  not  known  even  to  Diodorus,  was  no  secret 
to  the  more  learned  Greeks,  who  probably  found  an  account 
of  the  expedition  in  the  great  work  of  Berosus.^  All  that  we 
know  of  its  circumstances  is  derived  from  an  imperfect  tran- 
script of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  tablet,  and  a  short  notice  in  the 
annals  of  Esar-haddon's  son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani-pal, 


*  The  ■iiian  or  -biffan  at  iLsertdjan 
m&y  pouiUy  repreHent  tba  Sttan  of  the 
iuBcnptioDs.  Aierbijiui  can  icucel;  be, 
u  commonlj  auppoaed,  a  oraruption  of 
AtcopKtin.4. 

'  e.  g.,    Sitiipariu   or   SilnjJieniei, 


Epanu  or  OphemeB,  RamstiTk  ca  Ba> 
Dutea,  and  Zsntuaiia  or  ZaptaaneB. 

'  Intcriftiont  drt  Sargontdtt,  p.  67. 

*  See  the  paaaage  of  Abi/deaiu  ftbo¥e 
quoted,  p,  186,  Qota  ".  AWdeou^  it 
in  almost  oeitaiii,  drew  from  Beraua. 
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who  finds  it  neceesary  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  former  doings 
of  bis  father  in  E^pt,  in  order  to  render  intelligible  the  state 
of  affurs  when  he  himself  invades  the  coantiy.  According  to 
these  notices,  it  would  appear  that  Esar-haddon,  having  entered 
%7pt  with  a  large  army,  probably  in  B.C.  670,  gained  a  great 
battle  over  the  forces  of  Tirhakah  in  the  lower  country,  and 
took  Memphis,  the  city  where  the  Ethiopian  held  his  court, 
after  which  he  proceeded  southwards,  and  conquered  the  whole 
of  the  Nile  valley  as  iar  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Theban 
dislaict.  Thebes  itself  was  taken;'  and  Tirhakah  retreated 
into  Ethiopia.  Esar-haddon  thus  became  master  of  all  Egypt, 
at  least  as  &r  as  Thebes  or  Diospolis,  the  No  or  No-Amou  of 
Scripture.^  He  then  broke  up  the  country  into  twenty  govern- 
ments, appointiog  in  each  town  a  ruler  who  bore  the  title  of 
king,  but  placing  all  the  others  to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
authority  of  the  prince  who  reigned  at  Memphis.  This  was 
Neoo,  the  &ther  of  Fsammetichns  (Psamatik  L) — a  native 
E^iyptian  of  whom  we  have  some  mention  both  in  Herodotus  ^' 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho.*^  The  remaining  rulers 
were  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  native  I^fyptians ;  though  in 
two  or  three  instances  the  governments  appear  to  have  been 
oommitted  to  Assyrian  officers."  Esar-haddon,  having  made 
these  arrangements,  and  having  set  up  his  tablet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nahr-el-Eelb  side  by  side  with  that  of  Rameses  II., 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  proceeded  to  introduce 
sphinxes  into  the  ornamentation  of  his  palaces,^*  while,  at  the 


*  It  is  uUiar  to  Qiis  <»iture  or  to  » 
■nbteqaent  one  under  Eiaar-haddoii'B 
ten  that  the  prophet  N&huni  alludee 
when  Uireatemng  Ninereh — "  Art  thoa 
betiar  than  populoui  No,  th&t  waa 
ntoata  amoDfC  Uie  riven,  tliat  hod  the 
waters  round  sbont  it ;  whose  rampart 
wu  the  flood  (ir),  and  her  wall  (nun 
the  flood?  Ethii)^  and  Sgfpt  were 
her  BbniigUl,  and  it  wa«  in£iut«  Put 
and  Lulom  were  thy  helpers.  Yet  wa> 
■he  csnied  awaj,  die  went  into  oap- 
tiTi^ ;  har  young  children  also  were 
dashed  in  poaces  at  the  top  of  all  the 
itmrta :  and  they  east  lots  {or  her 
bouoarable  men ;  and  all  her  great  men 
were  bound  in  chaina."    {Ch.  iiL  S-IO.) 

VOL.  II. 


"  On  the  question  of  identity  sen 
Mr.  Stuart  Poola's  article  in  Smith's 
BiHieai  JKeHonary,  vol.  it  p.  67tl.  In 
the  Aanrian  iiucriptiaa  Thebes  is 
called  "Nia." 

"  Herod.  iL  1 52. 

"  Manetho  ap.  Euaeb.  Ckron.  0am. 
Pars  l™,  e.  zx.  p.  10. 

"  See  3ir  H.  Rawlinson'a  papor  in 
the  Trantae^ont  of  Vie  BaviU  Soattg  of 
Liltraturc  Mew  Series,  toI.  rii.  p.  ISO 
et  seq.  Compare  Q.  Smith  in  the  Ztit- 
tehriflfBT  AtgyptitAeSpraehttor  1868, 
p.  94,  and  the  N.  Brit.  Jtnieie  for  July, 
1870,  pp.  S84,  S3E. 

"  Infr»,pp.ie8,l»»jLayaid,iV«i«r«4 
imd  its  Semmtu,  toL  L  p.  SIS. 
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Bame  time,  he  attached  to  his  fonner  titles  an  additional  clause, 
in  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  "king  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  conqueror  of  Ethiopia."  " 

The  revolt  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  may  have  happened 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  It  was 
not  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  "  captains  of  the 
host  of  the  king  of  Assyria  "  were  entrusted  -with  the  task  of 
Uanaeseh's  subjection ;  and,  proceeding  into  Judsea,  they  "  took 
him,  and  bound  him  with  chuus,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,"" 
where  Esar-haddon  had  built  himself  a  palace,  and  oflen  held 
his  court"  The  Qreat  King  at  first  treated  his  prisoner 
severely ;  and  the  "  aSSiction  "  which  he  thus  suffered  is  said  to 
have  broken  his  pride  and  caused  him  to  humble  himself  before 
God,^  and  to  repent  of  all  the  cruelties  and  idolatries  which 
had  brought  this  judgment  upon  him.  Then  God  "was  en- 
treated of  him,  and  heard  his  supplication,  and  brought  him 
back  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom." "  The  crime  of 
defection  was  overlooked  by  the  Assyrian  monarch;*  Manas- 
seh  was  pardoned,  and  sent  back  to  Jerusalem ;  where  he  was 
allowed  to  resume  the  reins  of  government,  but  on  the  con- 
dition, if  we  may  judge  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  Assyrians 
in  such  cases,  of  paying  an  increased  tribute." 

It  Eoay  have  been  in  connection  with  this  restoration  of 
Manasseh  to  his  throne — an  act  of  doubtM  policy  from  an 
Assyrian  point  of  view — that  Esar-haddon  determined  on  a 
project  by  which  the  hold  of  Assyria  upon  Palestine  was  con- 
siderably strengthened.  Sargon,  as  has  been  already  observed,^ 
when  he  removed  the  Israelites  from  Samaria,  supplied  their 


"  ThiB  title,  which  does  not  appear 
on  the  cviindpn,  is  found  on  the  back 
of  the  slabs  at  the  entrance  of  the  3.W. 
palace  at  Nimrud,  where  the  aphinxes 
occur  ;  an  a  bronae  lion  dug  up  at 
Nebbi  Yunua  ;  and  on  the  alabs  of  the 
palace  which  Eoar-liaddon  built  at 
Sherif  Kbsn. 

"  2  Chron.  iiiiiL  11. 

"  It  ia  this  circumstance  that  serrea 
to  fix  the  captivit;  of  Hanaseeh  to  the 
rugn  of    Esar-haddon.      Otherwise  it 


"  It  has  been  lupposed  that  Uuuts 
seh  may  have  been  releOHed  bf  Esar- 
haddon  a  successor,  as  Jehoiachia  was  b^ 
Ifebuchadneixar's.  (Ewald,  OaehiAU 
d.  YoOca  Itrad,  ToL  iiL  p.  673.)  And 
this  is  certainly  possible.  But  it  it  « 
mere  conjecture. 

"  See  above,  pp.  85,  88,  ia. 

'  Supra,  p.  \bi. 
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place  by  colonists  from  Babylon,  Cutha,  Sippara,  Ava.,  Hamatfa,^ 
and  Aiabia ;  *  thus  planting  a  forei^  garrison  in  the  r^on 
vbich  would  be  likely  to  prcBerve  its  fidelity.  Esar-haddon 
resolved  to  sb^ngthen  the  foreign  element.  He  gathered  men  * 
from  Babylon  .Orchoe,  Susa,  Elymais,  F^rsia,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring regions,  and  entmeting  them  to  an  officer  of  high  rank 
— "the  great  and  noble  Asnapper" — had  them  conveyed  to 
Palestine  and  settled  over  the  whole  comitry,  which  until  this 
time  most  have  been  somewhat  thinly  peopled.'  The  restora- 
tion of  Manasseh,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  foreign  element 
in  Palestine,  are  thus  portions,  but  counterbalancing  portions, 
of  one  scheme — a  scheme,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  the 
pacification  of  the  empire  by  whatever  means,  gentie  or  severe, 
seemed  best  calculated  to  effect  tiie  purpose. 

The  last  years  of  Esar-haddon  were,  to  some  extent,  clouded 
with  disaster.  He  appears  to  have  fallen  ill  in  a.o.  669 ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  once  produced  revolution  in  Egypt. 
Tirhakab  issued  from  his  Ethiopian  fastnesses,  descended  tbe 
valley  of  the  Nile,  expelled  the  kings  set  up  by  Esar-baddon, 
and  re-established  his  authority  over  the  whole  country.  Esar- 
baddon,  imable  to  take  the  Geld,  resolved  to  resign  the  «ares  ot 
the  empire  to  his  eldest  son,  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  to  retire  into 
a  secondary  position.  Belinqnisbing  the  crown  of  Assyria,  and 
retaining  that  of  Babylon  only,  be  had  Asshur-bani-pal  pro- 
claimed king  of  Assyria,  and  retired  to  tiie  southern  capital. 


See2KingBZ 


.34 


*  It  haa  been  umallj  mppo«ed  that 
the  oolonisation  to  whioh  rsfersnce  ii 
made  tn  Em  iv.  2,  9,  is  the  same  as 
that  wbereot  bu  account  ii  giren  in 
2  Kinn  iriL  34.  But  a  oompariaon  of 
the  ^kcca  naimd  will  show  that  the 
two  coloniiatioDii  are  quite  distinct. 
Saigon  brought  his  ooIoniBts  from  Ho- 
math  in  Caue-Syria,  and  from  four 
eitiea  in  Babylonia — Babylon  iteelf, 
Cotha,  Sippai>,  and  Ara  or  iTah.  Eaar- 
haddoD  brought  his  mainly  from  Su- 
mana  and  tbe  oouotriee  aliU  further 
to  the  east.  They  wei  ~  ■  ■ 
Paraiiuu!      (>^«*), 


PfFJ?),  *a  Those  of  E»ar.haddon'B 
colonists  who  were  furnished  by  Baby- 
lonia came  from  Babylon  and  Eredi, 
or  Orchoe.  The  Dinaitaa  (mi)  were 
probably  from  Dapan,  a  country  often 
mentioned  in  the  InscriptiooB,  which 
must  hare  adjinned  on  Cilicia.  The 
Tarpelites  and  the  AphaisathchitM  are 
still  unreoognised. 

'  When  wild  beasts  multiply  in  a 
country,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  human 
occupants  are  Himiniiliitij;  The  dan^r 
from  liuUB,  of  wliioh  the  first  colooiste 
complained  to  Sargon,  is  indicative  of 
the  depopulation  produced  by  hig  con- 
quest.   (See  2  Kings  xvii.  25,  29.) 
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There  he  appears  to  have  died  in  b.c.  668,  or  early  in  B.a  667, 
leaving  A^bur-bani-pal  sole  sovereign  of  the  entire  empire. 

Of  the  architecture  of  Esar-baddon,  and  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
generally  in  his  time,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  positively.  Though 
he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  inde&tigable  con- 
qtnictors  of  great  works  that  Assyim  produced,  having  erected 
during  the  short  period  over  which  hb  reign  extended  no  fewer 
than  four  palaces  and  above  tiiirty  temples,*  yet  it  happens  un- 
fortunately that  we  are  not  as  yet  in  a  conditioo  to  pronounce  a 
decisive  judgment  either  on  the  plan  of  his  buildings  or  on  the 
merits  of  their  ornamentation.  Of  his  three  great  palaces,  which 
were  situated  at  Babylon,  Calah,  and  Nineveh,  one  only — that 
at  Calah  or  Nimrud — has  been  to  any  lai^  extent  explored. 
Even  in  this  case  the  exploration  was  far  from  complete,  and 
the  ground-plan  of  his  palace  is  still  very  defective.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  The  palace  itaelf  had  never  been  finished;' 
Us  ornamentation  had  scarcely  been  begun ;  and  the  little  of 
this  that  was  ori^nal  had  been  so  damaged  by  a  furious  con- 
flagration, that  it  perished  almost  at  the  moment  of  discovery.' 
We  are  thus  reduced  to  judge  of  the  sculptures  of  Esar-haddon 
by  the  reports  of  those  who  saw  them  ere  they  fell  to  pieces, 
and  by  one  or  two  drawings,  while  we  have  to  form  our  con- 
ception of  his  buildings  from  a  hiJf-«xplored  fra^ent  of  a 
half-finished  palace,  which  was  moreover  destroyed  by  fire  be- 
fore completion. 

The  palace  of  Esar-haddon  at  CaJah  waa  built  at  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  Nimrud  mound,  abutting  towards  the  weat 
on  the  Tigris,  and  towards  the  south  on  the  valley  formed  by 
the  Shor-I>erreh  torrent.  It  faced  northwards,  and  waa  entered 
OD  this  side  from  the  open  space  of  the  platform,  through  a 
portal  guarded  by  two  winged  bulls  of  the  ordinary  character. 
The  viffltOT  on  entering  found  himself  in  a  large  court,  280  feet 
by  100,*  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  a  mere  wall,  but  on  the 


16.    sir  H.  Rawliii-  '  Laywd,  Nmtvth  and  tb  Banauu, 

soa  readt  Uiii  pMHee  diflerantlj.    He  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

undenrtuidBEMr-hadiloiiton^tlut  he  *  Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  SM. 

"repured  ton  of  the    big^.plaom  or  |  *Lk;*ni,?%>«i«Aan(tJiii|feii,p.CH. 
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odier  three  sides  sorrounded  by  buildingB.  The  main  huildmg 
una  oppoBite  to  him,  and  was  entered  Jrom  the  court  bj  two 
portals,  one  directly  &cing  the  great  northern  gate  of  the  cour^ 
and  the  other  a  little  to  the  left  hand,  the  former  guarded  by 
colossal  bulla,  the  latter  merely  reveted  with  slabs.  These 
portolfl  both  led  into  the  same  room — the  room  already  described 
in  the  first  volume  of  tJiis  work  ^* — which  was  designed  on  the 
meet  magnificent  scale  of  all  the  Assyrian  apartments,  but  was 
80  broken  up  through  the  inability  of  the  architect  to  roof  in 
a  wide  space  without  abundant  supports,  that,  practically,  it 
formed  rather  a  suite  of  four  moderate-sized  chambers  than  a 
single  gmnd  hall.  The  plan  of  this  apartment  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  former  volume  (p.  283).  Viewed  as  a  single 
apartmrait,  the  room  was  165  feet  in  length  by  62  feet  in  width, 
and  thus  containedan  area  of  10,230  square  feet,  a  space  nearly 
half  as  large  ^ajn  as  that  covered  by  the  greatest  of  the  halls 
of  Seuuadienb,  which  was  7200  feet.  Viewed  as  a  suite 
of  chambers,  the  rooms  may  be  described  as  two  long  and 
narrow  halls  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  commuoi* 
eating  by  a  grand  doorway  in  the  middle,  with  two  smaller 
cbambets  placed  at  the  two  ends,  ronning  at  right  angles  to 
the  principal  ones.  The  smaller  chambers  were  62  feet 
long,  and  respectively  19  feet  and  23  feet  wide ;  the  larger 
ones  were  110  feet  long,  with  a  width  respectively  of  20 
feet  and  28  feet"  The  inner  of  the  two  long  piusllel 
chambers  communicated  by  a  grand  doorway,  guarded  by 
sphinxes  and  colossal  liona,  either  with  a  small  court  or  with 
a  large  chamber  extending  to    the  southern  edge    of  the 


"  See  abore,  toI.  L  p.  282. 

"  Ur.Fer^iuKiiiaeeiiutiibeaf  opinion 
Vtat  the  diTiaionB  which  broke  op  this 
gnni  Toom  into  four  puta  woold  not 
have  grmtlj  inttdvnd  with  the  genend 
effect  Hia  luxoimt  of  the  i^nrbnent 
u  u  follow*  : — 

"  Its  Kenetsl  dimenmoni  are  166  feet 
in  lengiUi,  by  B2  feet  in  width  ;  and  it 
cnneeqnent];  ia  the  [ai^eet  hall  jet 
foond  in  Aiayria.  The  vchitecta,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  have  been  quite 
•qui  to  roofing  bo  Ui^e  a  space,  sTen 


with  the  number  of  pillui  with  whioh 
thOT  seem  umiallf  to  have  crowded 
their  floors  (I) ;  and  it  is  conaequentif 
divided  down  the  centre  by  a  wall  sup- 
porting dwari  odusms  ()),  forming  a 
centre  galleiT  (t),  to  which  access  was 
had  (t)  b;  bridge  galleries  at  both  ends, 
a  mode  ik  arrangement  capable  of  great 
variety  and  pictureaqueneee  at  (nTect, 
and  of  which  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  buildeni  availed  themselves  to  the 
fullest  extent,"  [BaruOook  o/ArcMM- 
(ura,  voL  L  pp.  176,  177-) 
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mouDd ; "  and  the  two  end  rooms  commamcated  vith  snuller 
apartments  in  the  same  direction.  The  buildings  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  great  court  seem  to  have  been  entirely  separate 
from  those  at  its  southern  end :  to  the  left  they  were  wholly 
unexamined ;  on  the  right  some  explorations  were  conducted 
which  gave  the  usual  result  of  several  long  narrow  spartmeuta, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  passages.  The  extent  of  the  palace 
westward,  southward,  and  eastward  is  uncertain :  eastward  it 
was  unexplored ;  southward  and  westward  the  mound  had 
been  eaten  into  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Shor-Derreh  torrent," 

The  walls  of  Eaar-haddon's  palace  were  composed,  in  the 
usual  way,  of  sun-dried  bricks,  reveted  with  slabs  of  Chaster. 
Instead,  however,  of  qaarrying  fresh  akbaster  slabs  for  the 
purpose,  the  king  preferred  to  make  use  of  those  which  were 
already  aa  the  summit  of  the  mound,  covering  the  walls  of  the 
north-western  and  central  palaces,  which,  no  doubts  bad  fallen 
into  decay.  His  workmen  tore  down  these  sculptured  monn- 
ments  from  their  original  position,  and  transferring  them  to 
the  site  of  the  new  palace,  arranged  them  so  as  to  cover  the 
freshly-raised  walls,  generally  placing  the  carved  side  against 
the  crude  brick,  and  leaving  the  back  exposed  to  receive  fresh 
Bculptures,  but  sometimes  exposing  the  old  sculpture,  which, 
however,  in  such  cases,  it  was  probably  intended  to  remove  by 
the  chisel.*  This  process  was  s^  going  on,  when  either  Esar- 
haddon  died  and  the  works  were  stopped,  or  the  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Scarcely  any  of  the  new  sculptures  had  been 
executed.  The  only  exceptions  were  the  bulls  and  lions  at  tbe 
various  portals,^  a  few  reliefs  in  close  proximity  to  them,*  and 
some  complete  figures  of  crouching  sphinxes,*  which  bad  been 


"  Th«  eiMTstioiu  hare  were  incom- 
plete. Ht.  Layard  Epeaks  in  one  place 
w  it  he  hod  uncorarad  the  aouUieni 
(■fade  of  the  building  {NinevA  awJ 
Sabflon,p.  S55) ;  butbuplui  {ffmevA 
and  itt  Renudni,  toL  L  opp.  p.  3i)  imtfaer 
indicfttoe  the  eiiBteiice  of  further  nwrna 
in  this  direction. 

"  Supra,  Tol.  i.  p,  201.  Compars  At. 
Soe.  Journal,  vol.  xr.  p.  8*7. 

'  The  aculpturea  bm  heea  removed 


by  the  chisel  in  same  cueo.  (Layard, 
Ninnth  and  iU  Anuttu,  toI.  ii  p.  29.) 
I  ooncciTe  that  the  intention  wa*  to 

*  Idyard,  toL  L  [^  847, 876 ;  idL  u. 
pp.  Zfi,  26. 

*  Ibid.  Tol.  {.  p.  S4S  ;  toI.  it.  p.  26. 

*  The  iphiniaa  ware  ■ometimca 
double;  (.&  two  were  placed  uda  by  mda 
(Ibid.  TuL  L  p.  349.) 
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placed  as  omamenta,  and  possibly  also  as  the  bases  of  sup< 
ports,  witliin  the  span  of  the  two  widest  doorways.  There 
was  nothing  veiy  remarkable  about  the  buUs ;  the  liona  were 
spirited,  and  more  true  to  nature  than  usual ;  the  sphinxes 
were  curious,  being  Egyptian  in  idea,  but  thoroughly  Assyrian- 
ized,  having  the  homed  cap  common  on  bulls,  the  Assyrian 
arrangement  of  hair,  Assyrian  earrings,  and  wings  nearly  like 
those  of  the  ordinary  wdnged  bull  or  lion.  The  figures  near 
the  lions  were  mythic,  and  exhibited  somewhat  more  than 
usual  grotesqueness,  as  we  learn  from  the  representations  of 
them  given  by  Mr.  Lajard.* 


Asdjmu  Sphinx.     (Time  of  Aaahur-bam-paL) 

While  the  evidence  of  the  actual  monuments  as  to  the 
character  of  £sar-haddon's  buildings  and  their  ornamentation 
is  thus  scanty,  it  happens,  curiously,  that  the  Inscriptions 
furnish  a  particularly  elaborate  and  detailed  account  of  them. 
It  appears,  from  the  principal  record  of  the  time,  that  the 
temples  which  Esar-haddon  built  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia — 
thirty -six  in  number — were  richly  adorned  with  plates  of  silver 
and  gold,  which  made  them  (in  the  words  of  the  Insciiptiou) 
"  as  splendid  as  the  day."  •     His  palace  at  Nineveh,  a  building 

*  A'ln^iwA  and  iti  Semaiiu,  vol.  iL  pp.  1  Auyrian  Text*,  p.  IQ,  CompHre  above 
462,  (83.  p.  186,  not*  '. 

*  Inucriptioni  dtt  Sargonida,  p.  G7 ;  I 
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Bituated  on  the  mound  called  Nebbi  Yunua,  was,  we  are  told, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  a  former  palace  of  the  kings  of  Ase^a. 
Preparations  for  its  construction  were  made,  as  for  tiie  great 
buildings  of  Solomon,  ^  by  the  collection  of  materials,  in  wood, 
stone,  and  metai,  beforehand:  these  were  furnished  by  the 
Fhoenician,  Syrian,  and  Cyprian  monardis,'  who  sent  toNineveh 
for  the  purpose  great  beaios  of  cedar,  cypress,  and  ebony(?\ 
stone  statues,  and  various  works  in  metals  of  different  kinds. 
The  palace  itself  is  said  to  have  exceeded  in  size  aU  buildings 
of  former  kings.  It  was  roofed  with  carved  beams  of  cedar- 
wood  ;  it  was  in  part  supported  by  columns  of  cypress  wood, 
ornamented  and  strengthened  with  rings  of  silver  and  of  iron ; 
the  portals  were  guarded  by  stone  bulls  and  lions ;  and  the 
gates  were  made  of  ebony  and  cypress  ornamented  with  iron, 
silver,  and  ivory.  There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  adornment  of 
the  walls  by  means  of  sculptured  slabs  and  enamelled  bricks. 
If  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahometans  against  the  possible  dis- 
turbance of  their  dead,  and  against  the  violation  by  infidel 
hands  of  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah,  should  hereafter  be  dis- 
pelled, and  excavations  be  freely  allowed  ia  the  Nebbi  Yunus 
mound,  we  may  look  to  obtain  very  precious  relics  of  Assyrian 
art  from  the  palace  of  Esar-haddon,  now  lying  buried  beneath 
the  village  or  the  tombs  which  share  between  them  this  most 
important  site.* 
Of  Esar-haddon's  Babylonian  palace  nothing  is  at  present 

'  1  Kingi  T.  fi-18  ;  2  Cbr.  iL  818.  |  Blight  eicavatioo  in  the  Nebbi  Tunu* 

■  Eear-biiddoD  givei  a  liat  of  twenty-  :  mound  {Ninfiith  and  Babylon,  p.  508}, 

two  IcingB,  who  supplied  him  with  ma-  which  produced  t  few  fragmente  bear- 

terikls  for  hi>  palace  at  NiDerefa.  Among  !  ing   the  name   of    E^BRr-haddon.    Ttie 

them  are  Mannueh,  king  of  Judah  ;  !  Tm'ke  afterwiudB  eicarated  for  neBrly 

Baal,  king  of  Tp«  ;  Mitmti,  king  of  !  a  year,  but  without  much  akill  or  jndg- 

AHCs,lon;  Piidiiel,  king  of  Beth-Amman;  |  menC.    Tbej  uncovered  a  long  line  of 

^EgisthuB,   kiog    of    Idalium  ;    Pytha-  |  wall  belongmg    to   n  palace  i^  Senna- 

gonu,    king    of     Citiiim  ;     Ithodagon,  \  charib,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  pftlaca 

kiug  of  Paphon;  EurjeJui,  king  of  Soli  ;  ;  of  Eior-haddun.    On  the  outer  Burfac* 

DniiiHEteE,  king  of  Curium  ;  and  kings  of  the  former  were  winged  bulla  in  high 

of  EdoEU,  OaEB,  EkroD,  Bjblua,  Aradui,  relief,  aculptured  apparently  after^^o 

Aahdod,   Sokmia,    Tamiaaua,    Ammo-  wall  waa  built,  each  bull  covering  toma 

dioEtn,    Limenium,     and    AphiwUsia.  {  ten  or  twelve  distinct  blocks  of  stones 

(See  the  author's  Hnvdotut,  toL  L  p.  '  The  slab-inscription  published  in  the 

397,  note*,  2Dd  edition ;  and  compare  British  Museum  Series,  FIs.  43  and  44, 

Oppert,  /nsmpCionj  da  Sargonida,   p.  n-sa  obtained  from  this  mlaoe.   A  brotm 

68.)  lion  with  legend  was  obtained  from  the 

>  Mr.  Layard  made  itealtliilyB  tingle  |  £sar-haddon  palace. 
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known,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence ;  bat  if  the 
moondB  at  Hillah  should  ever  be  thoroughly  explored,  we  may 
expect  to  recover  at  least  its  ground-plan,  if  not  its  aculpturea 
and  other  omamenta.  The  Sherif  Khan  palace  haa  been  exa- 
mined pretty  completely.'*  It  was  very  much  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  palatial  edificea  of  the  Assyrians,  being  in  fact  only  a 
house  which  Esar-haddon  built  as  a  dwelling  for  his  eldest  son 
during  his  own  lifetime.  Like  the  more  impo^ng  buildings  of 
this  king,  it  was  probably  unfinished  at  his  decease.  At  any 
rate  its  remains  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
art  in  Esar-haddon 's  time,  or  to  our  estimate  of  that  monarch's 
genius  as  a  builder. 

After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  Esar-haddon,  "king  of 
Assyria,  Babylon,  E^ypt,  Mero€,  and  Ethiopia,"  as  he  styles 
himself  in  his  later  inscriptions,  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  bis 
eldest  son,  Asshur-bani-pal,  whom  he  had  already  associated  in 
the  government.^  Asshur-bani-pal  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C. 
668,  or  very  early  in  B.C.  667 ;  and  his  first  act  seems  to  have 
been  to  appoint  as  viceroy  of  Babylon  his  younger  brother 
Saiil-Mugina,"  who  appears  as  Sam-mughes  in  Folyhistor,*' 
and  as  Saosduchinus  in  the  Canon  of  Ftolemy. 

The  first  war  in  which  Asshur-bani-pal  engaged  was  most 
probably  wiUi  Egypt.  Late  in  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,  Tii- 
hakah  (as  already  stated")  had  descended  from  the  upper 
country,  had  recovered  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  most  of  the 
other  Egyptian  cities,  and  expelled  from  them  the  princes 
and  governors  appointed  by  Esar-haddon  upon  his  conquest." 
Asshur-bani-pal,  shortly  after  his  accession,  collected  bis  forces, 
and  marched  through  Syria  into  Egypt,  where  be  defeated  the 
army  sent  against  him  by  Tirhakah  in  a  great  battle  near  the 
city  of  Kar-banitt     Tirhakah,  who  was  at  Memphis,  hearing  of 


"  By  Mr.  LajTird  (IfiftmA  and  Baby. 
lorn,  L  I.  c),  *nd  afterwanU  b;  Sir  H. 
Jtairliiuoii. 

*■  Sea  above,  p.  19G. 

"  See  BritUh  JfuKutn  Seria,  PI.  S, 
No.  II..  L  n. 

"  Ap.  Eu»ab.  Chroa.  Cant.  Para  1™ 
&  T.  g  2.    "Sub  Ezechia  emm  Seii«c- 


cheriniuB  regnaTit,  uli  Polyhirtor  in- 
nuit,  aiinu  octodedm  ;  post  quern  ejus- 
dem  fUiua,  uidu  octo  :  tum  annu  vi' 
«nti  et  uno  SammugbeB."  Tbe  oOo 
hare  U  probably  an  error  ot  Eusebius 
OT  Poljhwtor,  ir  hATiDg  been  mistaken 

"  Snin,  p.  195.        "  Supra,  p.  188, 
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the  disaster  tb&t  had  befallen  his  army,  abandoBed  Lower 
Egypt,  and  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  whither  the  forces  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  followed  him ;  but  the  nimble  Ethiopian  re- 
treated still  fiirther  up  the  Nile  valley,  leaving  all  Egypt  from 
Thebes  downwards  to  his  adversary,  Asshur-bani-pal,  upon 
this,  reinstated  in  their  former  governments  the  various  princes 
and  rulers  whom  his  father  had  originally  appointed,  and 
whom  Tirbakab  bad  expelled;  and  then,  having  rested  and 
refreshed  his  army  by  a  short  stay  in  Thebes,  returned  victo- 
riously by  way  of  Syria  to  Nineveh. 

Scarcely  was  he  departed  when  inb^gues  began  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Ethiopian  power.  Neco  and  some  of  the  other 
Egyptian  governors,  whom  Asshur-bani-pal  bad  just  reinstated 
in  their  posts,  deserted  the  Assyrian  side  and  went  over  to 
the  Ethiopians.  Attempts  were  made  to  suppress  the  indpient 
revolt  by  the  governors  who  continued  faithful ;  Neco  and  one 
or  two  of  his  copartners  in  guilt  were  seized  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Assyria ;  and  some  of  the  cities  chiefly  implicated,  as  Sais, 
Mendes,  and  Tanis  (Zoan),  were  punished.  But  the  efforts  at 
suppression  failed.  Tirbakab  entered  Upper  Egypi,  and  having 
established  himself  at  Thebes,  threatened  to  extend  his  authority 
once  more  over  the  whole  of  the  Nilotic  valley.  Thereupon 
Afishur-bani-pal,  having  foi^ven  Neco,  sent  him,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  force,  into  Egypt;  and  Tii-hakah  was  again  compelled 
to  quit  the  lower  country  and  retire  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  His  crown  fell  to  his  stepson,^  Urdamane,  who 
is  perhaps  the  Rud-Amun  of  the  Hieroglyphics.'  This  prince 
was  at  first  very  successful.  He  descended  the  Nile  valley  in 
force,  defeated  the  Assyrians  near  Memphis,  drove  them  to  take 
refuge  within  its  walls,  besieged  and  took  the  city,  and  recovered 
Lower  Egypt.     Upon  this  Asshur-bani-pal,  who  was  in  the  city 

'  UrdutMn^  is  called  "  son  of  the  I  with  tlia  record  of  Aaaliur'bu)i-p«I  u  to 

wife  of  Tarqu."    It  ia  coDJectured  thtit  ,  raise  a  stroDg  suspidoa  that  he,  rathar 

Tirhakoh  bad  msmed  the  widow  of  i  than  Bud-Amun,  is  the  inonu^  with 

SabacoII.  I  whomAnhnr-baiu-palosDteDded.     (3ea 

*  Lepeius,  StnigAueh,  Tof,  zliz.  Vo.  I  the  paniUel  dnwn  out  bj  Dr.  Hugb  in 

Ml.    A  stele,  however,  of  uiother  lung,  I  the  Zaltchrtfl  /Or  AtgyplinAt  ^iradtt, 

whoae  nuna  is  read  m  A'liC-iifnun-int  or  j  Jimuarj,  IS66,  pp.  3,  4.) 
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of  Asshur  vhen  he  heard  the  news,  went  in  person  against  his 
new  adversaiy,  who  retreated  as  he  advanced,  flying  from  Mem- 
phis to  Thebes,  and  from  Thebed  to  a  city  called  Eipkip,  &r  up 
the  course  of  the  Nile.  Asshur-hani-pal  and  his  army  now 
entered  Thehes,  and  sacked  it.  The  plunder  which  was  taken, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  dyed  garments, 
captives  male  and  female,  ivoiy,  ebony,  tame  animals  (such  as 
monkeys  and  elephants]  brought  up  in  the  palace,  obelisks,  Ssc, 
was  carried  off  and  conveyed  to  Nineveh.  Qovemors  were  once 
more  set  up  in  the  several  cities,  Psammetichus  being  probably 
among  them ;'  and,  hostages  having  been  taken  to  secure  their 
fidelity,  the  Assyrian  monarch  returned  home  with  his  booty. 

Between  his  first  and  second  expedition  into  Egypt,  Asshur- 
bani-pal  was  engaged  in  warlike  operations  on  Uie  Syrian  coast, 
and  in  transactions  of  a  different  character  with  CiUcia.  Be- 
tuming  from  Egypt,  he  made  an  attack  on  Tyre,  whose  king, 
Baal,  had  offended  him,  and  having  compelled  him  to  sub- 
mit, exacted  from  him  a  large  tribute,  which  he  sent  away  to 
Nineveh.  About  the  same  time  Asahur-bani-pal  entered  into 
commanication  with  the  Cilician  monarch,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  that  princely  house,  which 
was  already  connecteJwith  the  royal  race  of  the  Sargonids.* 

Shortly  after  his  second  Egyptian  expedition,  Asshur-baui-pal 
seems  to  have  invaded  Asia  Minor.  Crossing  the  Taurus  range, 
he  penetrated  to  a  region  never  before  visited  by  any  Assyrian 
monarch ;  *  and,  having  reduced  various  towns  in  these  parts 
and  returned  to  Nineveh,  he  received  an  embassy  of  a  very 
unosoal  character.    "Gygea,  king  of  Lydia,"*  he  tells  us,  "a 


.  ..-oation  of  the 

raign  of  Tirhukoh.  (Sir  O.  WUkmaon, 
ia  the  eatliar'H  Savdotut,  toL  u.  p.  320, 
2iul  edhioQ.)  The  Apu  iteln  give  for 
the  ]'««'  of  I^ominetichua'B  acceasioD 
B.C.  Ml.  AMhur-bani-pol'a  Baooiid  Egyp- 
tian expedition  waa  probably  in  B.a 
MO  or  SSS. 

'Sarson  gave  one  of  his  d&ughtera 
in  muTuge  to  the  King  of  CQicu,  cod. 
teaxpomj  with  him.  (See  above,  p.  IGO, 
nota*.) 


'  Thia  ii 


It  ii 


confirmed  by  the  fact  that  tlie  geo- 
grapbicol  pameB  ore  entirely  new  to  UL 
•  Wa  leam  from  this  that  Oygee  wae 
still  living  in  B.a  567.  Herodotus 
placed  hiB  death  about  nine  or  t«n  years 
earlier.  (See  the  author's  Seroaottu, 
ToL  L  p.  287,  2ad  edition.)  But  in  this 
he  differed  from  other  writers.  (See 
Dionys.  HaL  Sp.  ad  On.  Pomp.  c.  8; 
Eiueb.  Chrott.  Can.  Para  2i>^,  p.  32G ; 
Hieronym.  p.  107.)  The  ragna  ot  the 
Lydian  kings  in  Qeiodotiu  are  im- 
probably long. 
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coontry  on  the  sea-coast,  a  remote  place,  of  which  tiie  kings  lua 
anceators  had  never  even  heard  the  name,  had  formerly  learnt 
in  a  dream  the  fame  of  hia  empire,  and  had  sent  officers  to  his 
presence  to  perform  homage  on  his  behalf."  He  now  sent  a 
second  time  to  Asshur-bani'pal,  and  told  him  that  since  his 
submission  he  had  been  able  to  defeat  the  Cimmerians,  who 
had  formerly  ravaged  his  land  with  impunity;  and  he  bulged 
his  acceptance  of  two  Cimmerian  chie&,^  whom  he  had  taken 
in  battle,  together  with  other  presents,  which  Asshur-bani-pal 
regarded  as  a  "tribute."  About  the  same  time  the  Asayriaa 
monarch  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  "  king  of  Kharbat,"  on  a 
district  of  Babylonia,  and,  having  taken  EJiarbat,  transported 
its  inhabitants  to  Egypt. 

After  thus  displaying  his  power  and  extending  hia  dominions 
towards  the  south-west,  the  north-west,  and  the  south-east, 
Asshur-bani-pal  turned  his  arms  towards  the  north-east,  and 
invaded  Minni,  or  Fersarmenia — ^the  mounts-country  about 
Lakes  Yan  and  Urumiyeh.  Akhsheri,  the  king,  having  lost 
his  capital,  Tzirtu,  and  several  other  cities,  was  murdered  by  hia 
subjects ;  and  his  son,  Yahalli,  found  himself  compelled  to  make 
submission,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh  to  do  homage,  with 
tribute,  presents,  and  hostages.  Asshur-bani-pal  received  the 
envoys  graciously,  pardoned  Vahalli,  and  maintained  him  upon 
the  throne,  but  forced  him  to  pay  a  hea/vy  tribute.  He  also  in 
this  expedition  conquered  a  tract  called  Faddiri,  which  former 
kings  of  Assyria  had  severed  from  Minni  and  made  ind»- 
pendent,  but  which  Asshur-bani-pal  now  attached  to  his  own 
empire,  and  placed  under  an  Assyrian  governor. 

A  war  of  aome  duration  followed  with  Elam,  or  SuMana,  the 
flames  of  which  at  one  time  extended  over  almost  the  'whole 
empire.  This  war  was  caused  by  a  transfer  of  allegiance.' 
Certain  tribes,  pressed  by  a  famine,  had  passed  from  Susiana 
into  the  territories  of  Asshur-bam-pal,  and  were  allowed  to 
settie  there;  but  when,  the  famine  being  over,  they  wished 


'  The  icvaaioii  ot  Lydia  b^  the  Cim-  I  decesKir. 

meriiuiB,  which  Herodotua  usigna  to  ths  *  See  iibave,  p.  171,  ud  compH«  tha 

reign  of  Ardjs,  is  thus  proved  to  h&ve  narrative  oi  HerodotuB,  L  78. 
toUij  occurred  in  the  tiine  o[  hi*  pre-  I 
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to  retam  to  their  former  conntiy,  ABshur-bani-pal  would  not 
consent  to  their  withdrawal  Urtaki,  the  Susiaoian  king,  took 
nmhrage  at  this  refiisal,  and,  determining  to  revenge  himself, 
commenced  hostilities  by  an  invasion  of  Babylonia.  Belu-bagar, 
king  of  the  important  Anuncean  tribe  of  the  Gambulu/  assisted 
him ;  and  Saiil-Mugina,  in  alarm,  sent  to  bis  brother  for  protec- 
tion. An  Assyrian  army  was  dispatched  to  his  aid,  before  which 
TJrtaki  fled.  He  was,  however,  pursued,  caught,  and  defeated. 
With  some  difficulty  he  escaped  and  returned  to  Susa,  where 
within  a  year  he  died,  without  having  mode  any  fresh  effort  to 
injure  or  annoy  his  antagonist. 

His  death  vras  the  signal  for  a  domestic  revolution  which 
proved  very  advantageous  to  the  Assyrians.  Urtaki  had  driven 
his  elder  brother,  Umman-aldas,  from  the  throne,^  and,  passing 
over  the  rights  of  his  sons,  had  assumed  the  supreme  authority. 
At  his  death,  his  younger  brother,  Temin-Umm&n,  seized  the 
crown,  disregarding  not  only  the  rights  of  the  sons  of  Umman- 
aldas,  but  likewise  those  of  the  sons  of  Urtaki.*  As  the  pre- 
tensions of  those  princes  were  dangerous,  Temin-Umman 
^ideavoured  to  seize  their  persons  with  the  intention  of  putting 
them  to  death ;  but  they,  having  timely  warning  of  their 
danger,  fled ;  and,  escaping  to  Nineveh  with  their  relations  and 
adherents,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Asshnr-bani- 
paL  It  thus  happened  that  in  the  expedition  which  now  fol- 
lowed, Asshur-baoi-pal  had  a  party  which  favoured  bun  in  Elam 
itsel£  Temin-Umman,  however,  aware  of  this  internal  weak- 
ness, made  great  efforts  to  compensate  for  it  by  the  number  of 


'  BeeaboiTe, pp.  14S,  167,174,  lel, An. 

■  Ummui'Blduwu  aubBMuentl;  put 
to  de&tfa  bj  command  of  Urtaki,  ■□d 
witli  Uia  (KHueDt  ot  Temin-niuiiuHi. 

■  It  may  >But  tlw  reader  towardj) 
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his  foreigo  allies.  Two  deBcendanto  of  Merod&cli-Baladaii,  who 
had  principalities  upon  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  two  moun 
tain  chie&,  one  of  them  a  blood-connection  of  the  Assyrian 
crown,  two  sons  of  Belu-bagar,  sheikh  of  the  Qftmbnlu,  and 
soTeral  other  iaferior  chieftains,  are  mentioned  as  bringing 
their  troops  to  his  assistance,  taid  fighting  in  his  cause  against 
the  Assyrians.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  Asshur-bani-p&l 
defeated  the  allies  in  several  engagements,  and  finally  took 
Temin-TJmman  prisoner,  executed  him,  and  exposed  his  head 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  Nineveh.  He  then  divided  Elam 
between  two  of  the  sons  of  Urtaki,  Umman-ibi  and  Tammarit, 
establishing  the  former  in  Susa,  and  the  latter  at  a  town  called 
Ebidal  in  Eastern  Snsiana.'  Great  severities  were  exercised 
upon  the  various  princes  and  nobles  who  had  been  captured. 
A  son  of  Temin-Umman  was  executed  with  his  father.  Several 
grandsons  of  Merodach-Baladan  suffered  mutilation.  A  Chal- 
dtean  prince  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Gambulu  had  their 
tongues  torn  out  by  the  roots.  Another  of  the  Gambulu  chie& 
was  decapitated.  Two  of  the  Temin-Umman's  principal  officers 
were  chained  and  flayed.  Palaya,  a  grandson  of  Merodach- 
Baladan,  was  mutilated.  Asshur-bani-pal  evidently  hoped  to 
strike  terror  into  bis  enemies  by  these  cruel,  and  now  unusual, 
punishments,  which,  being  inflicted  for  the  moat  part  upon 
royal  personages,  must  have  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  king-reverencing  Asiatics. 

The  impression  made  was,  however,  one  of  horror  rather  than 
of  alarm.  Scarcely  had  the  Assyrians  returned  to  Nineveh, 
when  &esh  troubles  broke  out.  Saul-Mugina,  discontented  with 
his  position,  which  was  one  of  complete  dependence  upon  his 
brother,  rebelled,  and,  declaring  himself  king  of  Babylon  in  his 
own  right,  sought  and  obtained  a  number  of  important  allies 
among  his  neighbours.  Umman-ibi,  though  he  had  received 
his  crown  from  Asshur-bani-pal,  joined  him,  seduced  by  a  gift 
of  treasure  from  the  various  Babylonian  temples.     Yaiteha,  a 
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powerful  Arabian  prince,  and  Nebo-bel-sumi,  a  surviving  grand, 
son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  came  into  the  confederacy ;  and  Saiil- 
Mngina  had  fair  grounds  for  expecting  that  he  would  be  able 
to  maintain  his  independence.  Bub  civil  discord — ^the  curse  of 
Elam  at  this  period — once  more  showed  itself,  and'  blighted  alt 
these  Cur  prospects.  Tammarit,  the  brother  of  Umman-ibi, 
finding  that  the  latter  had  sent  the  flower  of  his  army  into 
Babylonia,  marched  against  him,  defeated  and  slew  him,  and 
became  king  of  all  Elam.  Maintaiaing,  however,  the  policy  of 
his  brother,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Saiil-Mugina,  and 
proceeded  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Elamitic  contin- 
gent, which  was  serving  in  Babylonia.  Here  a  just  Nemesis 
overtook  him.  Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  a  certain  Inda- 
bibi  *  (or  Inda-bigas),  a  mountain-chief  from  the  fastnesses  of 
Luristan,  raised  a  revolt  in  Elam,  and  succeeded  in  seating 
himself  upon  the  throne.  The  army  in  Babylonia  declining  to 
nuiintfun  the  cause  of  Tammarit,  he  was  forced  to  fly  and  con- 
ceal himself,  while  the  Elamitic  troops  returned  home.  Saiil- 
Mugina  thus  lost  the  most  important  of  his  allies  at  the  moment 
of  his  greatest  danger ;  for  his  brother  had  at  length  marched 
against  him  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  was  over- 
running his  northern  provinces.  Without  the  Elamites  it  was 
impossible  for  Babylon  to  contend  with  Assyria  in  the  open 
field.  All  that  Saiil-Mugina  could  do  was  to  defend  his  towns, 
which  Asshur-bani-pal  besieged  and  took,  one  after  another. 
The  rebel  fell  into  his  brother's  hands,  and  suffered  a  punish- 
ment more  terrible  than  any  that  the  I'elentless  conqueror  had 
ae  yet  inflicted  on  his  captured  enemies.  Others  had  been 
mutilated,  or  beheaded ;  Saiil-Mugina  was  burnt.  The  tie  of 
blood,  which  was  held  to  have  aggravated  the  guilt  of  bis 
rebe)Iion,  was  not  allowed  to  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  his 
sentence. 

A  pause  of  some  years'  duration  now  occurred.  The  relations 
between  Assyria  and  Susiana  were  unfriendly,  but  not  actually 
hostile.     Inda-bibi  had  ^ven  refuge  to  Nebo-bel-sumi  at  the 
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time  of  SaUl-Mngina'3  discomfiture,  and  ABshur-bani-pal  re- 
peatedly but  vainly  demanded  the  surrender  of  tbe  refugee. 
He  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  enforce  big  demand  by  an 
appeal  to  arms ;  and  Inda-bibi  might  have  retained  bis  king- 
dom  in  peace,  bad  not  domestic  troubles  arisen  to  disturb  him. 
He  -was  conspired  against  by  the  commander  of  hie  archers,  a 
second  ITmman-aldaa,  who  killed  him  and  occupied  bis  throne. 
Many  pretenders,  at  the  same  time,  arose  in  different  parts  of 
the  coantry ;  and  Assbur-bani-pal,  learning  how  Elam  was 
distracted,  determined  on  a  fresh  effort  to  conquer  it.  He 
renewed  his  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Nebo-bel-snmi,  who 
would  have  been  given  up  had  he  not  committed  suicide.  Not 
content  with  this  success,  be  (ab.  B.C.  645)  invaded  Elam,  be- 
aieged  and  took  Bit-Imbi,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and 
drove  Umman-aldas  out  of  the  plain  country  into  the  moun- 
tains. Susa  and  Badaca,  together  with  twenty-four  other  ciUes, 
fell  into  his  power ;  and  Western  Elam  b^ng  thus  at  bis  dis- 
posal, he  placed  it  under  the  government  of  T&mmarit,  who, 
after  his  flight  from  Babylonia,  had  become  a  refugee  at  the 
Assyrian  court  Umman-aldas  retuned  the  sovereignty  of 
Eastern  Elam. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  fresh  changes  occurred.  Tammarit, 
finding  himself  little  more  than  a  puppet-king  in  the  hands  <^ 
the  AsEyrians,  formed  a  plot  to  massacre  all  the  foreign  tpoopa 
left  to  garrison  his  country,  and  so  to  make  himself  an  indepen- 
dent monarch.  His  intentions,  however,  were  discovered,  and 
the  plot  failed.  The  Assyrians  seized  him,  put  him  in  bonds, 
and  sent  him  to  Nineveh.  Western  Elam  passed  under  purely 
military  rule,  and  suffered,  it  is  probable,  extreme  severities. 
Under  t^ese  circumstances,  Umman-aldas  took  heart,  and  made 
ready,  in  the  &Btnessee  to  which  he  had  fled,  for  another  and 
a  final  effort.  Having  levied  a  vast  army,  he,  io  the  ^ring  of 
the  next  year,  made  himself  once  more  master  of  Bit-Imbi,  and, 
establishing  himself  there,  prepared  to  resist  the  Assyriana 
Their  forces  shortly  appeared ;  and,  unable  to  bold  the  place 
against  their  assaults,  Umman-aldas  evacuated  it  with  his 
troops,  and  fought  a  retreating  fight  all  the  way  back  to  Sosa^ 
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holdiDg  the  TurioDB  Btrong  towns  and  riveTs^  in  suocesedon 
Gallant,  however,  as  was  hie  resistajQce,  it  proved  ineffectaal. 
The  lines  of  defence  which  he  chose  were  forced,  one  idler 
another ;  and  finally  both  Sosa  and  Badaca  were  taken,  and 
the  country  once  more  lay  at  Asehur-bani-pal's  mercy.  All  the 
towns  made  tiieir  Bnbmission.  Assbur-buii-pal,  burning  with 
anger  at  theirrevolt,  plundered  the  capital  of  its  treasures,'  and 
gave  the  oUier  cities  up  to  be  spoiled  by  his  soldiers  for  the 
e^wce  of  a  month  and  twenty-three  days.  He  then  formally 
abolished  Susianian  independence,  and  attached  the  country  as 
a  province  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  Thus  ended  the  Susianian 
war,'  after  it  had  lasted,  with  brief  interruptions,  for  the  space 
of  (probably)  twelve  years. 

Hie  full  occupation  given  to  ti>e  Assyrian  arms  by  this  long 
B^njggle  encourt^ed  revolt  in  other  quarters.  It  was  probably 
about  the  time  when  Assbar-bani-pal  was  engaged  in  the  thick 
of  the  contest  with  Uounan-ibi  and  Saiil-Mugina  that  Psamme- 
tichuB  declared  himself  independent  in  Egypt,  and  commenced 
a  war  i^ainst  the  princes  who  remained  ^tbfhl  to  their  Assyrian 
suzerain.  Gyges,  too,  in  the  fiir  north^west^  took  the  opportunity 
to  break  with  the  formidable  power  with  which  he  had  recently 
thought  it  prudent  to  cuny  favour,  and  sent  tud  to  the  Egyptian 
rebel,  which  rendered  him  effective  service*  Egypt  freed  her- 
self from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  entered  on  the  prosperous 
period  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  twenty-sixth  (Stute) 
dynasty.  Gyges  was  less  fortunate.  Assailed  shortly  by  a  ter- 
rible enemy,'  which  swept  with  remsUess  force  over  his  whole 
land,  he  lost  bis  life  in  the  struggle.    Assyria  was  well  and 


'  Among  the  riven,  theEulmu  fHn- 
lai)  U  diiUiictly  mentioned  u  tlat  on 
wliidi  Sua  VM  dtiuled. 

■  Among  then  are  pariioiiluiBed 
o^teen  unagea  of  gods  and  goddesaa^ 


kinga,    italuea    of    Kudur-Kakhiub^ 
TwnnuuTt,  Jux 

*  In  a  later  pniimge  of  the  annals 
Uien  ii  a  further  mention  of  Umman- 
sldai,  who  appean  to  have  been 
toted  and  «eii(ai  a  priaoner 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
TOL-IL 


o  Ninereh. 


"Ionian*  and  Cariana,"  who  gave  the 
victory  to  PBamioetichuB  [Herod,  ii. 
1S2),  represent  the  aid  which  0;gB* 
sent  from  Aua  Minor. 

*  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
this  enemy  wis  the  Cimmerianl  (Le- 
Qarmant,  Mamul,  torn,  ii  p.  117) ;  and 
that  ilie  invHsion  which  Herodotua 
places  in  the  refgn  of  Ardys  (i.  16)  fell 
reallv  in  that  of  hia  father.  But  it  i« 
highly  improbable  that  the  invasion 
took:  place  (as  H.  Lenarmant  thinks)  at 
tha  oul  of  the  Assyrians. 
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qjickly  avenged;  and  Aidya,  the  new  monarch,  hastened  to 
resume  the  deferential  attitude  towarda  Asshur-bani-pal  which 
hb  &ther  bad  unwisely  relinquished. 

Asahur-bani-pal's  next  important  war  was  against  the  Arabs. 
Some  of  the  desert  tribes  had,  as  aUready  mentioned,  lent  assists 
ance  to  Saiil-Mugina  during  his  revolt  against  his  suzerain,  and 
it  was  to  punish  this  audacity  that  Assbur-bani-paJ  undertook 
bis  expedition.  His  principal  enemy  wafi  a  certain  Vaiteha, 
who  had  for  allies  Natun,  or  Nathan,  king  of  the  Nabatlueans, 
and  Ammu-ladin,  king  of  Kedar.  The  fighting  seems  to  have 
extended  along  the  whole  country  bordering  the  Euphrates 
valley  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Syria,*  and  thence  southwards 
by  Damascus  to  Petra.  Fetra  itself,  Mubab  (or  Moab),  Hudumi- 
mukrab  (Edom),  Zaharri  (perhaps  Zoar),  and  several  other  cities 
were  taken  by  the  Assyrians.  The  final  battle  was  fought  at 
a  place  called  Khukhuruna,  in  the  mountains  near  Damascus, 
where  the  Arabians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
the  two  chiefs  who  bad  led  the  Arab  contingent  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  Saiil-Mugina  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Assyrians. 
Assbur-bani-pal  had  tJiem  conducted  to  Nineveh,  and  there 
publicly  executed. 

The  aimals  of  Assbur-bani-pal  here  terminate.^  They  exhibit 
him  to  us  as  a  warrior  more  enterprising  and  more  powerful 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  as  one  who  enlarged  in  almost 
every  direction  the  previous  limits  of  theempire.  In  Egypt  he 
completed  the  work  which  bis  father  Esar-haddon  had  begun, 
and  established  the  Assyrian  dominion  for  some  years,  not  only 
at  Sais  and  at  Memphis,  but  at  Thebes.  In  Asia  Minor  he 
carried  the  Assyrian  arms  far  beyond  any  former  king,  con- 
quering  large  tracts  which  bad  never  before  been  invaded,  and 
extending  the  reputation  of  his  greatness  to  the  extreme 
western  Umits  of  the  continent.  Against  his  northern  neigh- 
bours he  contended  with  unusual  success,  and  towards  the  close 


1  dty  on  the  Syrian  coast,  the 
e  of  nmmaii-aldiiB,  laid  the  sab- 
1  of  Belal^Daii,  kiag  of  the  Ar- 
il (UranU). 
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of  his  reiga  be  reckoned,  not  only  the  Minni,  bat  the  Urarda, 
or  true  Armenians,  among  his  tributaries.^  Towards  the  south , 
he  added  to  the  empire  the  great  country  of  Susiana,  never 
subdued  until  his  reign ;  and  on  the  west,  he  signally  chastised 
if  he  did  not  actually  conquer,  the  Arabs. 

To  his  military  ardour  Asahur-bani-pal  added  a  passionate 
addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Lion-bunting  was  bis 
especial  delight.  Sometimes  along  the  banks  of  reedy  streams, 
sometimes  borne  mid-channel  in  bis  pleasure  galley,  he  sought 
the  king  of  beasts  in  his  native  haunts,  roused  him  by  means  of 
hounds  and  beaters  &om  his  bur,  and  despatched  him  with  his 
unerring  arrows*  Sometimes  he  enjoyed  the  sport  in  his  own 
park  or  paradise.  Large  and  fierce  beasts,  brought  irom  a 
distance,  were  placed  in  traps  about  the  grounds,^  and  on  his 
approach  were  set  free  from  their  confinement,  while  he  drove 
among  them  in  bis  chariot,  letting  fly  his  shafts  at  each  with  a 
strong  and  steady  band,  which  rarely  failed  to  attain  the  mark 
it  aimed  at.  Aided  only  by  two  or  three  attendsjits  armed 
with  speats,  be  would  encounter  the  terrific  spring  of  the  bolder 
beasts,  who  rushed  frantically  at  the  royal  marksman,  and  en- 
deavoured to  tear  him  from  the  chariot-board.  Sometimes  be 
Tvould  even  voluntarily  quit  this  vantage-ground,  and,  engaging 
with  the  brutes  on  the  same  level,  without  the  protection  of 
ajmour,  in  his  everyday  dress,  with  a  mere  fillet  upon  bis  head, 
he  would  dare  a  close  combat,  and  smite  them  with  sword  or 
q>ear  through  the  heart' 

When  the  supply  of  lions  fell  short,  or  when  he  was  saUated 
with  this  kind  of  sport,  Asshur-bani-pal  would  vary  bis  occupa- 
tion, and  content  himself  with  game  of  an  inferior  description. 
Wild  bulls  were  probably  no  longer  found  in  Assyria  or  the 
adjacent  countries,'  so  that  be  was  precluded  from  the  sport 
ivhich,  next  to  the  chase  of  the  lion,  occupied  and  delighted  the 

■  See  the  preceding  note.  their  reapeoliie  ntunea.     (See  vol.  L  pp. 

*  SeeToL  L p. COS ;  uid oompare vol  L  281  BJid  Si2.) 

p.  Sfll.     AjEhur-baoi-pal'Blove  of  sport  '  See  toL  L  p.  G09. 

»ppaaB  furtber  by  the  figures  of  hii  *  It  u  Anhur-buu-pol  who  u  lepie- 

Isroiirite  boimdB,  which  he  hid  made  wmted,  toL  L  pp.  SOS,  507. 

in  d^,  pttinled,  and   inwribed  iriUk  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  613. 
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earlier  monarclia.  Hecouldindulge,  however,  freely  in  tbe  chase 
of  the  vild  asa — still  to  this  day  a  habitant  of  tilte  Meeopotamian 
re^ons ;  *  and  he  conld  hunt  the  stag,  the  hind,  and  the  ibex 
or  wild  goat.  In  these  tamer  kinds  of  sport  he  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  indulged  only  occasionally — oa  a  light  relaxation 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  great  king. 

Aashur-bani-pal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Assyrian  monarchg  to 
whom  we  can  ascribe  a  real  taste  for  learning  and  literature. 
The  o^er  kings  were  content  to  leave  behind  them  some  records 
of  the  events  of  their  reigns,  inscribed  on  cylinders,  slabs,  bulls, 
or  lions,  and  a  few  dedicatory  inscriptions,  addresses  to  the  gods 
whom  they  specially  worshipped.  Asshur-baDi-ptd's  literary 
tastes  were  &r  more  varied — indeed  they  were  all-embradng. 
It  seems  to  have  been  under  his  direction  that  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  clay  tablets — a  sort  of  Royal  Libiaiy — was  made  at 
Nineveh,  from  which  the  British  Museum  has  derived  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  its  treasures.  Compuative  vocabularies, 
lists  of  deities  and  their  epithets,  chronoli^cal  lists  of  kings 
and  eponyms,  records  of  astronomical  observations,  grammars, 
histories,  scientific  works  of  various  kinds,  seem  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  reign,*  and  probably  at  the  bidding,  of  this 
prince,  who  devoted  to  their  preservation  certain  chunbers  in 
the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  where  they  were  found  by  Mr. 
Layard.  The  clay  tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed  lay 
here  in  such  multitudes — in  some  instances  entire,  but  more 
commonly  broken  into  fragments — that  they  filled  the  chambers 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor.*  Mr.  Layard 
observes  with  justice  that  "  the  documents  thus  discovered  at 
Nineveh  probably  exceed  [in  amount  of  writing]  all  tiiat  has 


Ainiwortb,  Travtb  m  tht  Traek  of  tAc 
7«n  Thavmii,  p.  77. 

*  The  groter  put  of  the  teblets,  tuid 
more  eapecd&Uy  thosa  of  it  Ittcrory  ohA- 
raotar,  ore  evideDtly  copies  of  more 
ancient  documents,  since  a  bUnk  is 
coQBtuiUy  left  vhere  the  origmal  wa* 
dafectiye,  and  »  giosB  entered,  "  irant- 
faig."  tW«  tre  » large  nomber  of  ro- 
lipooa  documenta,  prayen,  iuroeatioiui, 
AB.,  together  with  not  k  few  juridical 


traatJBM  (the  fines,  t.g.,  to  be  levied  for 
certain  Hdid    offeQces) ;   ud   finally, 

there  B^e  the  entire  oontanta  of  a 
Begietry  office — deeds  of  sale  and  barter 
referring  to  laod,  houses,  and  evvEry 
apeciea  of  property,  contracts,  bonds  for 
loaiia,  banefactioDB,  and  variouB  other 
kinds  of  legal  uutmmenta.  A  aelsotion 
from  the  tablets  has  been  published,  and 
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yet  teen  afforded  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt." '  They  have 
yielded  of  late  years  some  meet  intereeting  results,'  and  will 
probably  long  continue  to  be  a  mine  of  almost  iu^ixhaustible 
wealth  to  the  cuneiform  scholar. 

As  a  builder,  ABshnr-bani-pal  aspired  to  rival,  if  not  even  to 
excel,  the  greatest  of  the  monarcha  who  had  preceded  him. 
Hin  palace  was  built  on  the  mound  of  Royunjik,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  magnificent  erection  of  his  grandfather, 
with  which  he  was  evidently  not  a&aid  to  challenge  compa- 
rison. It  was  built  on  a  plan  unlike  any  adopted  by  former 
kings.  The  main  building  consisted  of  three  arms  branching 
from  ft  common  centre,  and  thus  in  its  general  shape  resembled 
a  gigantic  X-  The  central  point  was  reached  by  a  long  ascending 
gallery  lined  with  sculptures,  which  led  firom  a  gateway,  witJi 
roomB  attached,  at  a  comer  of  the  great  court,  first  a  distance 
of  190  feet  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  top  bar  of  the  T,  and 
then  a  distance  of  80  feet  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this, 
which  brought  it  down  exactly  to  the  central  point  whence 
the  arms  branched.  The  entire  building  was  thus  a  sort  of 
croea,  with  one  long  arm  projecting  from  the  top  towards  the 
left  or  vest.  The  principal  apartments  were  in  the  lower  limb 
of  the  cross.  Here  was  a  grand  hall,  running  nearly  the  whole 
length  ot  the  limb,  at  least  146  feet  long  by  28}  feet  broad, 
opening  towards  the  east  on  a  great  court,  paved  chiefly  with 
the  exquisite  patterned  slabs  of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,*  and  commonlcating  towards  the 
west  with  a  number  of  smaller  rooms,  and  through  them  with 
a  second  court,  which  looked  towards  the  south-west  and 
the  south.  The  next  lai;ge3t  apartment  was  in  the  right  or 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross.  It  was  a  hall  lOS  feet  long  by  24 
feet  wide,  divided  by  a  broad  doorway,  in  which  were  two 
piUar^bases,  into  a  square  antechamber  of  24  feet  each  way, 
and  an  inner  apartment  about  80  feet  in  length.  Neither  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  cross  was  completely  exf^ored ;  and  it  is 
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uncertain  whether  they  extended  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
eastern  and  western  courts,  thus  dividing  each  of  them  into 
two ;  or  whether  they  only  reached  into  the  courts  a  certain 
distance.  Assuming  the  latter  view  as  the  more  probable,  the 
two  courts  would  have  measured  respectively  310  and  330  feet 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  while  they  must  have 
been  from  230  to  250  feet  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  the 
comparative  privacy  of  the  buildings,"  and  Qroia  the  character 
of  the  sculptures,"  it  appears  probable  that  the  left  or  western 
arm  of  the  cross  formed  the  hareem  of  the  monarch. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  great  palace  of  Asshur* 
hani-pal  was  the  beauty  and  elaborate  character  of  the  orna- 
mentation. The  comls  were  paved  with  lai^  slabs  elegantly 
patterned.  The  doorways  had  sometimes  arched  tops  beauti- 
fiaUy  adorned  with  rosettes,  lotuses,  &c."  The  chambers  and 
passages  were  throughout  lined  with  alabaster  slabs,  bearing 
reliefs  designed  with  wonderful  spirit,  and  executed  with  the 
most  extraordinary  minuteness  and  delicacy.  It  was  here  that 
were  found  all  those  exquisite  hunting  scenes  which  have 
furnished  its  most  interesting  illustrations  to  the  present  his- 
toiy."  Here,  too,  were  the  representations  of  the  private 
life  of  the  monarch,'  of  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  paUce 
garden,^  of  the  royal  galley  with  its  two  banks  of  oars,*  of  the 
libation  over  four  dead  liens/  of  the  temple  with  pillars 
supported  on  lions,*  and  of  various  bands  of  musicians,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  given*    Combined  with  these  peacefiil 


"  Here   wta  the    repreaectatit 
tlie  royal  garden,  nith  viceB,  liliei 
flowen  of  different  kiiids  (see  ToL 
S&S  and  3Bi),  amoag  which 
and  tame  lioiu  were  walking. 

"  See  tlie  representation,  toL  L  p. 
836. 

"  Ai  eapeciallj  Uie  following  :  The 
Wild  Am  (Tol.  L  p.  222)  ;  the  Stag 
uid  Hind  (p.  224);  the  d;ing  Wild 
Awea,  and  the  Lion  about  to  aprinf 
(p.  3GG)  ;  the  Wounded  Wild  An  aeiied 
hj  Hounds  (p.  3S6) ;  the  Wounded  Lion 
(p.   367)  i  the  Lion  tdting  a  Chariot- 


wheel  <p.  368)  ;  tlie  King  ihooting  t, 
Lion  (p.  3G9}  ;  the  Lion-bunt  on  a 
river  (p.  361) ;  the  King  killing  Liotu 
(pp.  606,607]  1  the  Lion  let  out  of  a  trap 
(p.  608) ;  the  Hound  held  in  leaah  (p. 
610) ;  Ihe  Wounded  Lioncas  (p.  G12) ; 
theHoundGhanDgaWildAn(p.  616); 
the  Wild  Asaea  (pp.  GIS  and  617) ;  tJie 
Hoai]ddiaBinKaDoe(p,  618); theStag 
taking  the  Water  (p.  GIS) ;  and  tho 
Ibezea  (p.  621). 

■  Sea  ToL  L  p.  493. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  363  and  364. 

'  Ibid.  p.  361.  *  IMd.  p.  CIS. 

*  Ibid.  p.  312.    The  templ«  (Sit.  V. 
p.  310)  alwi  beloogi  to  thia  monardi. 

■  Ibid.  pp.  636  and  642. 
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scenes  and  others  of  a  eimilar  character,  as  particnlarly  a  long 
train,  with  game,  nets,  and  dogs,  returning  from  the  chase, 
which  formed  the  adornment  of  a  portion  of  the  ascending 
passage,  were  a  number  of  views  of  sieges  uid  battles,  repre- 
senting the  wars  of  the  monarch  jn  Susiana  and  elsewhere. 
Reliefs  of  a  character  very  similar  to  these  last  were  found  hy 
Mr.  Lajard  in  certmn  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
which  had  received  their  omament&tion  from  Asshur-bani-pal.^ 
They  were  remarkable  for  the  unusual  number  and  small  size 
of  the  figures,  for  the  variety  and  spirit  of  the  attitudes,  and 
for  the  careful  finish  of  all  the  little  details  of  the  scenes  re- 
presented upon  them.  Deficient  in  grouping,  and  altogether 
destitute  of  any  artistic  unity,  they  yet  give  probably  the  best 
representation  that  has  come  down  to  ua  of  the  confused  rn^lSe 
of  an  Assyrian  battle,  showing  us  at  one  view,  as  they  do,  all 
the  various  phases  of  the  flight  and  pursuit,  the  capture  and 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  the  gathering  of  the  spoil,  and  the 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain.  These  reliefs  form  now  a 
portion  of  our  National  Collection,  A  good  idea  may  be  formed 
of  them  from  Mr.  Layard's  Second  Series  of  Monuments,  where 
they  form  the  subject  of  five  elaborate  engraviogs.' 

Besides  his  own  great  palace  at  Koyunjik,  and  his  additions 
to  the  palace  of  his  grandfather  at  the  same  place,  A^hur-bani- 
pal  certainly  constructed  some  building,  or  buildings,  at  Nebbi 
Ynnus,  where  slabs  inscribed  with  his  naxaa  and  an  account  of 
hia  wars  have  been  found.*  If  we  may  regard  him  as  the  real 
monarch  whom  the  Greeks  generally  intended  by  their  Sarda- 
uapalus,  we  may  say  that,  according  to  some  classical  authors, 
he  was  the  builder  of  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  CUicia,  and  likewise 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Ancbialus ; '"  though  writers  of 
more  authority  tell  us  that  Tarsus,  at  any  rate,  was  built  by 
Sennacherib.^^  It  seems  further  to  have  been  very  generally 
believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  was  in 


*  lAfsrd,  NinevA  and  Babifion,  p 
140-459. 

*  J/onunwntt,  SecondSeriaBjPlB.lS 

■  JVtncNt  and  Babglon,  p.  K). 


"  Or  AnohuJe.  (3«e  Arriui,  Rm. 
Alee.  U.  G  ;  ApoUod.  Fr.  69  ;  Hellamc 
Fr.  15S  ;  SchoL  od  Aristoph.  Av.  1021, 
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this  neighbourhood."  They  descrihe  it  as  a  monument  of  some 
height,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  monarch,  who  appeared  to 
be  in  the  act  of  snapping  his  fingers.  On  the  stone  base  was 
an  inscription  in  Asqnian  characters,  of  which  they  believed 
the  sense  to  run  as  follows : — "  Sardanapalus,  son  of  Anacyn- 
daraxes,  built  Tarsus  and  Ancbialus  in  one  day.  Do  thou,  0 
Btraoger,  eat,  and  drink,  and  amuse  thyself;  for  all  the  rest  of 
human  life  is  not  worth  so  much  as  this  " — "  this  "  meaning  the 
sound  which  the  king  was  supposed  to  be  making  with  his 
fingers.  It  appears  probable  that  there  was  some  figure  of  this 
kind,  with  an  Assyrian  inscription  below  it,  near  Anchialufi ; 
but,  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  Greeks  could  read  the 
cuneiform  writing,  the  presumed  translation  of  the  inscription 
would  seem  to  be  valueless.  Indeed,  the  very  difierent  versions 
of  the  legend  which  are  given  by  different  writers'*  sufficiently 
indicate  that  they  had  no  real  knowledge  of  its  purport.  We 
may  conjecture  that  the  monument  was  in  reality  a  stele  con- 
taining the  king  in  an  arched  frame,  with  the  right  hand  rtused 
above  the  lefl,  which  is  the  ordinary  attitude,"  and  an  inscrip- 
tion below  commemorating  theoccasion  of  its  erection.  Whether 
it  was  really  set  up  by  this  king  or  by  one  of  his  predeoeseors,** 
we  cannot  say.  The  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  known  more 
of  AsshuF-hani-pal  than  of  any  other  Assyrian  monarch,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  war  in  Asia  Minor  and  his  relations  with  Oyges 
and  Ardys,  are  not  unlikely  to  have  given  his  name  to  any 


"  See,  bendes  ths  kuUion  quoted  in 
nota",  Strab.  xiv.  p.  9G8,  and  Athan. 
Mtum.  xii  7,  p.  S80,  B. 

^  Clisorchus  said  tlut  the 
WM  timply,  "  Sardaoapalui,  aom  of 
c;nd&raxeB,  built  Tanui  and  Anchiale 
in  one  dnj — ;et  now  ha  ia  dead"  (ap. 
Athen.  L  a.  c.)  Ariatobuliu  gave  the 
uucrtptiou  in  the  form  quoted  abore 
(3tr»b.  1.  a.  c.  1  Athen.  1.  >.  0.)  I^trr 
writen  enlarged  upon  the  theme  of  thia 
laat  Tenion,  and  turned  it  into  dx  or 
aeren  hexameter  lines  (Strab.  1.  a.  o. ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  23  ;  Schol.  ad  Ariatoph. 
Av.1021).  Amyntas  aaid  that  the  tomb 
of  BardanapaJua  was  at  Ninereh,  and 
gava  a  completely  difTeroit  inacription 


(Athen.  I.a.0.1  I  regard  all  theae  tde« 
M  nearij  wortmea*. 

"  See  above,  p.  79. 

"  I  indine  to  believe  that  the  ao- 
oalled  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  ma  in 
reality  the  atele  aet  up  by  Sennacherib 
{aa  related  by  Folyhiator,  aupra,  p.  17S, 
note  ")  on  ma  conquest  of  Ciluaa  and 
aettlement  of  Tataua.  I  caooot  agreo 
with  those  who  aee  in  the  arohileatund 
emblem  on  ths  ooing  of  Taraua  a  repre- 
BCDtalion  of  the  monument  in  queitiaa. 
(See  H.  Raoul  Rochette'a  UemoiT  in  Hie 
Mtmoirtf  de  CImtilvt,  torn,  zvit)  "niat 
emblem  appean  to  ma  to  be  the  tMnpIs 
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Assyriui  monument  which  they  fovind  in  these  parts,  whether 
in  the  local  tradition  it  waa  r^arded  as  his  work  or  no. 

Such,  then,  are  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  with  respect  to 
this  monarch.  The  stories  told  by  Ctesias  of  a  king,  to  whom 
he  g^ves  the  same  name,  and  repeated  from  him  by  later  writers," 
are  probably  not  intended  to  have  any  reference  to  Aashur- 
bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,"  but  rather  refer  to  his  suc- 
cessor, tiie  last  king.  Even  Ctesias  could  scarcely  have  ven- 
tored  to  depict  to  bis  countrymen  the  great  Asshur-bani-pal, 
tJie  vanquisher  of  Tirhakah,  the  subduer  of  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Taums,  the  powerful  and  warlike  monarch  whose  friendship 
was  courted  by  the  rich  and  prosperous  Qyges,  king  of  Lydia," 
as  a  mere  voluptuary,  who  never  put  his  foot  outside  the  palace 
gates,  but  dwelt  in  the  seraglio,  doing  woman's  work,  and 
often  dressed  as  a  woman.  The  character  of  Asehor-bani-pal 
stands  really  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  description — ^be  it 
a  portrait,  or  be  it  a  mere  sketch  from  iancy — which  Ctesias 
gives  of  his  Sardanapalus.  Asshur-bani-pal  was  bey(md  a  doubt 
one  of  Assyria's  greatest  kings.  He  subdued  i^ypt  and  Su- 
siana;  he  held  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon;^ 
he  carried  his  arms  deep  into  Armenia ;  he  led  his  troops  across 
the  Taurus,  and  subdued  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  Minor. 
When  he  was  not  engaged  in  important  wars,  he  chiefly  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  chase  of  the  lion,  and  in  the  construction 
and  ornamentation  of  temples  *  and  palaces.  His  glory  was 
veil  known  to  the  Qteeks.    He  was  no  doubt  cme  of  l^e  "  two 


"  As  Diodomi  3iculua  ^  2S-27) ; 
Cd^talioD  (■{>.  Eiueb.  Chron.  Oa»,  PKa 
1"",  c.  XT.) ;  Ju«tin,  L  8  ;  Mo*.  Caior. 
Hid.  Armm.  I  20 ;  Nk.  Duiuuu.  Fr. 
S ;  ClMkTcb.  SoL  Ft.  S ;  Doiii  Sam.  Fr. 
Ui  tc 

"  Id  ODe  point  onl;  do«B  the  character 
of  Aaahar-bani-paJ,  as  raml*d  to  ui  bj 
hiB  moQuQiffiitA,  show  the  least  reaam- 
bbmoe  to  that  of  the  Sardan^ialui  of 
Ctaiiai.  ABabur-bani-paJ  deaiFsd  and 
•ecured  to  himaeU  a  multitude  of  wiveo. 
On  altnoat  erery  ooBwioa  of  the  lup- 
[nvarioD  of  a  revolt,  fa*  raqoired  the 
conqiiered  vaaaal  to  aand  to  Nineveh, 
together  with  hia  tribute,  one  or  mote 
o/  hii  daughter*.    Theae  priiic«»e«  be- 


'  The  ahort  revolt  o 
(•upra,  p.  S07),  whidi  vraa  begun  and 
ended  within  a  fear,  ia  an  oiumportaut 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  tranqiiil 


ABsbut-bani-paJ  ruaed  a  b 
lahtar  at  Eoyunjik  (Sir  H.  Rawtit  . 
in  the  author's  Strodolia,  vol  i.  p.  497) 
and  repaired  a  >hhne  of  the  nmegod 
den  at  Arbda  ^lid.  p.  S33). 
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kings  called  Sardanapalus,"  celebrated  hy  Hellanicus ;  *  he 
must  have  been  "  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  "  of  CalUstheaes ;  * 
Herodotus  spoke  of  his  great  wealth ; '  and  Aristophanes  used 
his  name  as  a  by- word  for  magnificence.*  In  his  reign  the 
Assyrian  dominions  reached  their  greatest  extent,  Assyrian 
art  culminated,  and  the  empire  seemed  likely  to  extend 
itself  over  the  whole  of  the  East.  It  was  then,  indeed,  that 
Assyria  most  completely  answered  the  description  of  the 
Prophet — "The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  &ir 
branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  high  stature ; 
and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  The  waters  made 
him  great ;  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  muning 
about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees 
of  the  field.  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees 
of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches 
became  long  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when  he  shot 
forth.  All  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great 
nationa.  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of 
his  branches ;  for  his  root  was  by  great  waters.  The  cedars 
in  the  garden  of  Qod  could  not  hide  him ;  the  fir-trees  were 
not  like  his  boughs ;  and  the  chestnut-treea  were  not  like  his 
branches ;  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  vxw  Wee  unto 
hm,  m  hie  beauty."'' 

In  one  respect,  however,  Assyria,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  made 
but  little  advance  beyond  the  spirit  of  a  comparatively  barbar- 
ous time.  The  "  hon  "  still  "  tore  in  pieces  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangled  for  his  Uonesses,  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and 
his  dens  with  ravin."  '  Advancing  civilisation,  more  abundant 
literature,  improved  art,  had  not  softened  the  tempers  of  the 
Assyrians,  nor  rendered  them  more  tender  and  compassionate 
in  their  treatment  of  captured  enemies.  Sennacherib  and  Esar- 
haddo  show,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  some  superiority  to  former 

■  Hellanio.  Fr.  168.  I      ■  ArUtopb.  An.  L  9SS,  ed.  BoUie. 

*  Suidaa  ad  vnc    Sd^iItu'ai'aXot.  I      '  Ez^  zxxL  S-3, 

*  Herod.  iL  ISO,  |      *  Nahnin  ii  IS. 
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kings.  They  frequently  scared  their  prisonera,  even  when 
rebels*  and  seem  seldom  to  have  bad  recourse  to  extreme 
punishments.  But  Assbur-bani-pal  reverted  to  the  antique 
system^*  of  executions,  mutilations,  and  tortures.  We  see  on 
bis  ba8-relie&  tbe  unresisting  enemy  thrust  through  with  the 
epear,  the  tongue  torn  from  the  mouth  ofthe  captive  accused  of 
blasphemy,  the  rebel  king  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  prisouer  brought  to  execution  with  the  head  of  a  friend  or 
brother  hung  round  his  neck."  We  see  the  scourgers  preceding 
the  king  as  his  regular  attendants,  with  theit  whips  passed 
through  their  girdles ;  ^  we  behold  the  operation  of  flaying  per- 
formed either  upon  living  or  dead  men  ;*  we  observe  those  who 
are  about  to  be  executed  first  struck  on  the  fece  by  the  execu- 
tioner's fist.'  Altc^ther  we  seem  to  have  evidence,  not  of  mere 
severity,  which  may  sometimes  be  a  necessary  or  even  a  merciful 
pohcy,  but  of  a  barbarous  cruelty,  such  as  could  not  fail  to 
harden  and  brutalise  alike  those  who  witnessed  and  those  who 
inflicted  it.  Nineveh,  it  is  plain,  still  deserved  the  epithet  of 
"  a  bloody  city,"  or  "a  city  of  bloods."*  Asshur-boni-pal  was 
harsh,  vindictive,  unsparing,  careless  of  human  suflering — nay, 
glorying  in  his  shame,  he  not  merely  practised  cruelties,  but 
handed  the  record  of  them  down  to  posterity  by  representing 
them  in  all  their  horrors  upon  his  palace  walls. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed"  that  Aasbur-bani-pal  died 
about  B.C.  648  or  647,  in  which  case  he  would  have  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life  a  prosperous  and  mighty  king.  But  recent 
discoveries  render  it  probable  that  his  reign  was  extraided  to 
a  much  greater  length — ^tbat,  in  fact,  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Cinneladanns  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  who  held  the 
throne  of  Babylon  from  B.C.  647  to  626.*    If  this  be  so,  we 


■  See  aboTCs  pp.  159,  173,  161,  and 

■*  Tbe  great  Anliur'iEir-pal  (b.c.  S81- 
859)  WW  kppaifinUy  Ui»  most  cruel  o! 
■11  tha  Aa^TUB  Udj^  (Sea  above,  p. 
SC,  nota'.J  ABObur-liuii-pal  does  not 
exiictlf  reriva  hia  pnoticea ;  but  be  acta 

HifitvA  and  AiiytM,  pp. 


"  Lavsrd, 
;7>adU8. 


'  LajBid,  IfonunKnU,  2nd  Series,  PI. 
19;  compare Mn«w^ and foijrlon, p.  162. 
'  Atanmrurat,  PI.  47. 

*  Nineveh  and  Sabj/Um,  p.  1G3 ;  Jf  onu- 
mmlt.  PL  4S. 

*  Naboiu  iii.  1. 

>  LeDornumti,  Manual,  tdL  ii,  p.  114. 

*  Aaahur-'bani-pal  dietmctly  etatea 
ihat  when  he  conquered  Babjion,  and 
put  SaHl'Uugma  to  death  (lea  above. 
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most  place  in  the  lateryearsofthereignof  ABshor-bam-pal  the 
commencement  of  Assyria'a  dedine — ihe  cbuige  wherety  she 
paased  &om  the  asaailer  to  the  aaaailed,  &om  the  undispated 
primacy  of  Western  Aaia  to  a  doubtful  and  precarious  pocdtion. 
This  change  was  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  rise  upon 
her  borders  of  an  importent  militaiy  power  in  the  centralised 
monarchy,  established,  about  B.C.  640,  in  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Media. 

The  Modes  had,  it  is  probable,  been  for  some  time  growing 
in  strength,  owing  to  the  recent  arrival  in  tiietr  country  tk 
fresh  immigrants  from  the  far  East.  Discarding  the  old  system 
of  separate  government  and  village  autonomy,  they  had  joined 
together  and  placed  themselvea  under  a  single  monarch ;  and 
about  the  year  B.a  631,  when  Asshur-baiu-pal  had  be^i  king 
for  thirty<four  years,  they  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Nineveh.  Their  first  attack, 
however,  failed  utterly.  Fhraortes,  or  whoever  may  have  been 
the  real  leader  of  the  invading  army,  was  completely  defeated 
by  the  Assyiiana ;  bis  forces  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself 
was  among  theslain.*^  7  Still,  the  very  fact  that  the  Medes  could 
now  take  the  offensive  and  attack  Assyria  was  novel  and  alarm- 
ing ;  it  showed  a  new  condition  of  things  in  these  parts,  and 
foreboded  no  good  to  the  power  which  was  evidently  on  Uie 
decline  and  in  danger  of  losing  its  preponderance.  An  enter* 
prising  warrior  would  doubtless  have  followed  up  the  defeat  of 
the  invader  by  attacking  him  in  bis  own  country  before  he 
could  recover  from  the  severe  blow  dealt  him ;  but  the  aged 
Assyrian  monarch  appears  to  have  been  content  with  repelling 
his  foe,  and  made  no  effort  to  retaliate.  Cyaxarea,  the  successor 
of  the  slain  Median  king,  effected  at  his  leisure  such  arrange- 


p.  207),  he  utMndeil  the  Bkbj-lonun 
throne  himseU.  Nummnu  btblata  eiist^ 
dated  by  hift  r«giuj  Jfl4i> ,  at  £abyUm, 
The  eponjnu  awignaUe  to  hu  reign  ve, 
ftt  the  lowert  oomputntiotii,  twentf-ox 
or  twentf-ierea.  Add  to  thii  that  the 
king  of  Bal^lon,  who  followed  Sun- 

■tated  bjr  Polfhiator  to  have  been  Hu 
WMiritp.  Buaeb.  CAron.  Ow.!  6,  |S), 


ever  difiarent  the  uaoiea,  and  that  hk 
entire  niign  wu  one  of  42  ;«an,  from 

B.C.  eS8toB.o.  62S. 

tpa6fmti  airit  ft  tu^ifit,  JEol  i  CTpa- 
rii  b^dB  i  reXMi.     (Htrod.  i.  lOS.) 
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ments  as  he  thought  necessaiy  before  repeating  his  predecessor's 
attempt."  When  they  vere  completed — perhaps  in  B.a  632 — 
he  led  hia  troops  into  Asayiia,  defeated  the  Assyriao  forces  in 
the  field,  and,  following  ap  his  advantage,  appeared  hd'ore 
Nineveh  and  closely  invested  the  town.  Nineveh  would  perhaps 
have  CEiUen  in  this  year ;  hat  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a 
strange  event  recalled  the  Median  monarch  to  his  own  country, 
wherea  danger  threatened  him  previously  unknown  in  Western 

When  at  tiie  present  day  we  take  a  general  sorvey  of  the 
world's  past  history,  we  see  that,  by  a  species  of  fatality — by 
a  law,  that  is,  whose  workings  we  cannot  trace — there  issue 
from  tame  to  time  out  of  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North  vast 
hordes  of  nncouth  savages — brave,  hungry,  countless — who 
swarm  into  the  £urer  southern  regions  determinedly,  irre- 
mstibly;  like  locoste  winging  their  flight  into  a  green  land. 
How  such  multitudes  come  to  be  propagated  in  countries  where 
life  is  with  difficulty  sustained,  we  do  not  know ;  why  the  im- 
pulse suddenly  seizes  them  to  quit  their  old  haunts  and  move 
steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  cannot  say :  but  we  see  that 
the  phenomenon  is  coie  of  constant  recurrence,  and  we  there- 
fare  now  scarcely  regard  it  as  being  curious  or  strange  at  all. 
In  Asia,  Cimmerians,  Scythians,  Partiiians,  Mongols,  Turks ; 
in  Europe,  Oauls,  Qoths,  Huns,  Avars,  Tandals,  Burgundians, 
Lombards,  Bulgarians,  have  successively  illustrated  the  law, 
and  made  us  fiumiliiLr  with  its  operation.  But  there  was  a  time 
in  history  before  the  law  had  come  into  force ;  and  its  very 
existence  moat  have  been  then  unsuspected.  Even  since  it 
began  to  <^rate,  it  has  so  often  undergone  prolonged  sospen- 
sion,  that  the  wisest  may  be  excused  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  cease  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  are  as  much  startled 
when  a  fresh  illustration  of  it  occurs,  as  if  the  like  had  never 
happened  before.  Probably  there  is  seldom  an  occasion  of  its 
«miing  into  play  which  it  does  not  take  men  more  or  less  by 
surprise,  and  rivet  their  attention  by  its  seeming  strangeness 
and  real  unexpectedness. 

■  Herod,  i.  108. 
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If  Western  Asia  had  ever,  in  the  remote  a^es  before  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  waa  established,  been  aubject  to  invasions 
of  this  character — ^which  is  not  improbable ' — at  any  rate  bo 
long  ft  period  bad  elapsed  since  the  latest  of  them,  that  in  the 
reigns  of  Asshur-bani-pal  and  Cyaxares  they  were  wholly  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  South  reposed  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  a 
danger  which  might  at  any  time  have  burst  upon  it,  had  the 
Providence  which  governs  the  world  so  willed.  The  Asiatic 
steppes  had  long  teemed  with  a  nomadic  population,  of  a  war- 
like temper,  and  but  slightly  attached  to  its  homes,  which 
ignorance  of  its  own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  and  wealth 
of  its  neighbours  had  alone  prevented  iroia  troubling  the  great 
empires  of  the  South.  Geographic  difficulties  had  at  once 
prolonged  the  period  of  ignorance,  and  acted  as  obstructions, 
if  ever  the  idea  arose  of  pushing  exploring  parties  into  the 
southern  re^ons ;  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Khiva  and  Kharesm,  and  the  great  central  Asiatic  moontain* 
chains,  forming  barriers  which  naturally  restrained  the  northern 
hordes  from  progressing  in  this  direction.  But  a  time  had  now 
arrived  when  these  causes  were  no  longer  to  operate ;  the  line 
of  demarcation  which  had  so  long  separated  North  and  South 
was  to  be  crossed ;  the  flood-gates  were  to  be  opened,  and  the 
stream  of  northern  emigration  was  to  pour  itself  in  a  resistless 
torrent  over  the  fair  and  fertile  regions  from  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  barred  out.  Perhaps  population  had  increased 
beyond  all  former  precedent ;  perhaps  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
had  arisen ;  possibly  some  slight  accident — the  exploration  of  a 
hunter  hard  pressed  for  food,  the  chattering  tongue  of  a  mer^ 
chant,  the  invitation  of  a  traitor  ' — may  have  dispelled  the  igno- 
rance of  earlier  times,  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
hardy  North  the  fact  that  beyond  the  mountains  and  the  seas, 
which  they  had  always  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
world,  there  lay  a  rich  prey  inviting  the  coming  of  the  spoiler. 

The  condition  of  the  northern  barbarians,  less  than  two 
hundred  years  after  this  time,  has  been  graphically  portrayed 
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ty  two  of  the  most  observant  of  the  Greeks,  who  themselves 
visited  the  Steppe  countiy  to  learn  the  character  and  customa 
of  the  people.  Where  civilisation  is  unknown,  changes  are  so 
slow  and  slight,  that  we  may  reasonably  regard  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates,  though  drawn  in  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era,  as  applying,  in  all  their  main  points,  to 
ths  same  race  two  himdred  years  earlier.  These  writers  de- 
scribe the  Scythians  as  a  people  coarse  and  gross  in  their 
habits,  with  lai^  fleshy  bodies,  loose  joints,  soft  swollen  bellies, 
and  scanty  hair.'  They  never  washed  themselves;*  their 
nearest  approach  to  ablution  was  a  vapour~bath,*  or  the  appli- 
cation of  a  paste  to  their  bodies  which  left  them  glossy  on  its 
removal.*  They  lived  either  in  waggons,'  or  in  felt  tents  of  a 
Bimple and  rude  construction;^  and  subsisted  on  mare's  milk 
and  cheese,*  to  which  the  boiled  flesh  of  horses  and  cattle  was 
added,  as  a  rare  delicacy,  occasionally."  In  war  their  customa 
were  very  barbarous.  The  Scythian  who  slew  an  enemy  in 
battle  immediately  proceeded  to  drink  bis  blood.  He  then  cut 
off  the  head,  which  he  exhibited  to  his  king  in  order  to  obtain 
his  share  of  the  spoil;  after  which  he  stripped  the  scalp  from 
the  skull  and  hung  it  on  his  bridle-rein  as  a  trophy.  Some- 
times he  flayed  his  dead  enemy's  right  arm  and  hand,  and 
used  the  ekln  as  a  covering  for  his  quiver.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  skull  he  commonly  made  into  a  drinking-cup.'^  The 
greater  part  of  each  day  be  spent  on  horseback,  in  attendance 
on  the  huge  herds  of  cattle  which  he  pastured.  His  favourite 
weapon  was  the  bow,  which  he  used  as  he  rode,  shooting  his 


'  Hippocret.  Dt  am,  aqaa,  tt  UkU, 
a  vi.  p.  558. 

*  HsTOd.  IT.  TG.  06  yip  S>i  XsCrrai 
filari  rawapatBjr  t6  buiui. 

>  Ilnd.  ch.  n. 

*  It  Beema  to  have  txea  011I7  tbe 
women  wbo  nude  me  of  thii  latter  nib- 
■titirte.    (Ibid.  ch.  75.) 

''AluMpiM  01  ifuptiiuatL  {See  Herod. 
rr.  46  i  Hes.  Ftb.  121  and  12^  ed.  QbUr 
ling ;  Hippocrat.  Dt  acre,  aqaa,  fto., 
%  «  ;  X^j\.  P.  T.  784-756 ;  &c) 

*  Herodotoa  deacribea  thew  tents  (L 
78)  >■  oompoMd  of  woollen  fella  arranged 


around  three  bent  sticks  inclined  io- 
wards  one  another.  .£sch;luB  aUla 
them  rXcrrit  v^iyat,  pcriiape  legarding 
the  covering  as  composed  of  mats  rather 
than  f  elte.  (See  the  author's  Berodabu, 
10L  iiL  p.  fi^  note  *,  2nd  edition.) 

•  T\a>cr<Kpi.yai  lirwiiiio\y<ii.  (Horn.  II. 
xiii.  a,  7  ;  Hes.  Pr.  122  ;  Herod,  iv.  2  ; 
Cammach.  Symn.  ad  Dtan.  I  252 ;  Nic 
Damaac  Fr.  128  ;  &c.) 

'•  Herod,  iv.  61.  80  too  the  modain 
Cahnucks.  {See  De  Hell's  Travdt  in  liic 
SUppa,  p.  244,  R  T.) 

■^  B«rDd.iT.  S4,  65. 
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arrows  wttih  great  precimon.'^  He  generally  carried,  beaides  his 
bow  and  arrows,  a  short  spear  or  javelin,  and  sometimes  bore 
also  a  short  sword  or  a  battleaxe." 


StTthiao  Midien,  from  a,  rue  found  in  a  Scythian  tcanlx 
The  naUon  of  the  Sc3rthians  compriaed  within  it  a  number  of 
distinct  tribes."  At  the  head  of  all  was  a  royal  tribe,  corre- 
Bpooding  to  the  "  Qoldeu  Horde  "  of  the  Mongols,  which  was 
braver  and  more  numerous  than  any  other,  and  regarded  all 
the  remaining  tribes  in  the  light  of  slavea.  To  this  belonged 
the  families  of  the  kings,  who  ruled  by  hereditary  right,  and 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  very  considerable  authority."  We 
often  hear  of  several  kings  as  bearing  rule  at  the  same  time ; 
but  there  is  generally  some  indication  of  disparity,  ]!rom  which 
we  gather  that — in  times  of  danger  at  any  rate— the  supreme 
power  was  really  always  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 

The  religion  of  the  Scythians  was  remarkable,  and  partook 
of  the  barbarity  which  characterised  most  of  their  customa 
They  worshipped  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  Water, 
and  a  god  whom  Herodotus  calls  Hercules.^'  But  their  principal 
religious  observance  was  the  worship  of  the  naked  sword.  The 
country  was  parcelled  out  into  districts,  and  in  every  district 
was  a  huge  pile  of  brushwood,  serving  as  a  temple  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  the  top  of  which  was  planted  an  antique  sword 
or  admitar."  On  a  stated  day  in  each  year  solemn  sacrifices, 
human  and  animal,  were  offered  at  these  shrines ;  and  the  warm 


"  Horod.  iv.  iS.    Compu«  JEKkjl.  I      "  IMd.  cha.  17-20. 
P.  r.  1.  738.  "  IWd.  di.  81. 

"  Herod,  iv.  70.  '      "  Ibid.  ch.  82. 
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blood  of  the  victims  waa  carried  up  from  below  and  poured 
upon  the  weapon.  The  human  victims — prisoners  taken  in  war 
— were  hewn  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of  tiie  mound,  and  theii 
limbs  wildly  tossed  on  high  by  the  votaries,  who  t^eo  retired, 
leaving  the  bloody  fragments  where  they  chanced  to  fall.  The 
Scythians  seem  to  have  had  no  priest  caste ;  but  they  believed 
in  divination ;  and  the  diviners  formed  a  distinct  class  which 
possessed  important  powers.  They  were  sent  for  whenever  the 
king  was  ill,  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  illness,  which  they 
usually  attributed  to  the  &ct  that  an  individual,  whom  they 
named,  had  sworn  falsely  by  the  Boyal  Heariih.  Those  accused 
in  this  way,  if  found  guilty  by  several  bodiee  of  diviners,  were 
beheaded  for  the  offence,  and  their  origmal  accusers  received 
tJteir  property.^  It  must  have  been  importtmt  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  persons  who  wielded  such  a  power  as  this. 

Such  were  the  most  striking  customs  of  the  Scythian  people, 
or  at  any  rate  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  who  were  the 
dominant  race  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Steppe  country.' 
Coarse  and  repulsive  in  their  appearance,  fierce  in  their  tempers, 
sava^  in  their  habits,  not  individually  very  brave,  but  power- 
ful  by  iheir  numbers,  and  by  a  mode  of  warfare  which  was 
difficult  to  meet,  and  in  which  long  use  had  ^vea  them  great 
expertness,  they  were  an  enemy  who  might  well  strike  alarm 
even  into  a  nation  so  strong  and  warlike  as  the  Medes.  Pouring 
through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus — whence  coming  or  what  in 
tending  none  knew* — horde  after  horde  of  Scythians  blackened 
the  rich  plains  of  the  South.  On  tiiey  came,  as  before  observed, 
like  a  flight  of  locusts,  countiess,  irresistible — swarming  into 


■  Herod,  if.  68,  89.  |  ireratliaAii(itioSc]rtiuar8acfe.wlioBeem 

*  The  ScTthiana  Propar  oF  Herodotus  to  hfivs  bordered  upon  the  Bactriins. 

and  Hippocrates  extended  from  the  Da-  {      *  The  opinioD  of  Herodotiu  that  they 

mibe  and  tfaa  CupathiaiiB  on  the  one  ;  miieKdAa»,inpuTtuiloftieCimmeriaru 

aide,  to  the  Tbhiui  or  Don  upon  tlie  |  is  childuh,  and  may  eafely  be  aet  aude. 

other,     Tbe  Sauromatoi,  a  Taoe  at  leaat  |  (3eethenuthor'sf<r<xiotu(,vol.l.p.30], 

hsU-SiTthic  (Herod,  iv.  110-117),  than  {  2nd  edition  ;  comwre  Ur.  Qrote's  Sii- 

ancceeded,  and  held  the  country  frotn  1  tory  of  Orttei,  voL,  ii.  p.  431,  2nd  edi- 

the  TaoMa  to  the  Woiga.     Beyond  tbii  |  tion.)    The  two  movementa  may,  bow 

were  tbe  HMMgetca,  Scythian  in  drea>  |  orer,  have  been  in  Borne  d^ree  coa- 


«tlM  Jazutoi 


ib.  L  2IG),  reaching  down  nected,  both  reaulting  from  some  great 
»  on  the  east  aide  oC  the  '  dliturbence  among  1^  races  peopling 
the  aaioe  ndghbonrtioad  i  tbe  Steppe  region. 
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Iberia  and  Upper  Media — finding  the  land  before  tbem  a 
garden,  and  leaving  it  behind  them  a  howling  wilderness. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  would  be  spared.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
open  country  and  of  tiie  villages,  if  they  did  not  make  their 
escape  to  high  mountain  tops  or  other  strongholds,  would  be 
ruthlessly  massacred  by  the  invaders,  or,  at  best,  forced  to 
become  their  Btaves.*  The  crops  would  be  consumed,  the  herds 
swept  off  or  destroyed,  the  villages  and  homesteads  burnt,  the 
whole  country  made  a  scene  of  desolation.  Their  ravages' 
would  resemble  those  of  the  Huns  when  they  poured  into 
Italy,'  or  of  the  Bulgarians  when  they  overran  the  fiiirest 
provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.'  In  most  instances  the 
strongly  fortified  towns  would  resist  them,  unless  they  had 
patience  to  sit  down  before  their  walls  and  by  a  prolonged 
blockAde  to  starve  them  into  submission.  Sometimes,  before 
things  reached  this  point,  they  might  consent  to  receive  a 
tribute  and  to  retire.  At  other  times,  convinced  that  by  per- 
severance  they  would  reap  a  rich  reward,  they  may  have 
remained  till  the  besieged  city  fell,  when  there  must  have 
ensued  an  indescribable  scene  of  havoc,  rapine,  and  bloodshed. 
According  to  the  broad  expression  of  Herodotus,  the  Scythians 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  from  the  Caucasus 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  yeors.^ 
This  statement  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration ;  but  still  it  would 
seem  to  be  certain  that  the  great  invasion  of  which  he  speaks 
was  not  confined  to  Media,  but  extended  to  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  whence  is  spread  to  Syria 
and  Palestine.  The  hordes  probably  swarmed  down  from  Media 
through  the  Zagros  passes  into  the  richest  portion  of  Assyria, 
the  flat  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tigris.  Many 
of  the  old  cities,  rich  with  the  accumulated  stores  of  ages,  were 
besieged,  and  perhaps  taken,  and  their  palaces  wantcmly  burnt, 
by  the  barbarous  invaders.  The  tide  then  swept  on.  Wandering 
&om  district  to  district,  plundering  everywhere,  settling  no- 


<  On  the  employment  of  BlavMb;  the  I  pp.  239-245,  Sniith's  editjon, 

SoTthiaiu,  Me  Harod.  iv.  1-*.  ■  Ibid.  toI.  t.  pp.  170.172. 

'  Oibbon,  Dtcline  and  FfUl,  toL  ir,  |      '  Herod.  L  lOS  j  It.  1,  Ao. 
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where,  the  clouds  of  horse  passed  over  MeBopotomia,  the  force 
of  the  invasion  becoming  weaker  as  it  aprtid  itself,  until  in 
Syria  it  reached  its  term  throtigb  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian 
king,  Psammetichns.  This  monarch,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
taege  of  Ashdod,^  no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  great 
S<r^bian  host,  which  threatened  to  overrun  Egypt,  and  had 
advanced  as  far  as  AscaJon,  than  he  sent  amhassadors  to  their 
leader  and  prevailed  on  him  hy  rich  gifts  to  abstain  from  his 
enterprise.'  From  this  time  the  power  of  the  invaders  seems 
to  have  declined.  Their  strength  could  not  hut  suffer  by  the 
long  series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes  in  which  they 
were  engaged  year  ailer  year  against  enemies  in  nowise  con- 
temptible ;  it  would  likewise  deteriorate  through  their  eX' 
cessee;"  and  it  may  even  have  received  some  injury  from 
intestine  quarrels.  After  a  while,  the  nations  whom  they  had 
overrun,  whose  armies  they  had  defeated,  and  whose  cities  they 
had  given  to  tiie  flames,  b^an  to  recover  themselves.  Cyax- 
ares,  it  is  probable,  commenced  an  aggressive  war  against 
mch  of  the  invaders  as  had  remained  within  the  limite  of  his 
dominions,  and  soon  drove  them  beyond  hie  borders.'^  Other 
kings  may  have  followed  his  example.  In  a  little  while — long, 
probably,  before  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Herodotus  had 
expired — the  Scythian  power  was  completely  broken.  Many 
bands  may  have  returned  across  the  Ciuicasus  into  Uie  Steppe 
country.  Others  submitted,  and  took  service  under  the  native 
rulers  of  Asia."  Great  numbers  were  shun ;  and  except  in  a 
province  of  Armenia  which  henceforward  becsme  known  as 
Sacasto^'  &Q<1  perhaps  in  one  Syrian  town,  which  we  find 
called  S<7thopoli8,*  the  invaders  left  no  trace  of  their  brief 
bnt  terrible  inroad. 


>  Harod.  iL  167.  *  Ibid.  L  105. 

"  Tbd  tale  coDDecting  the  EDArecni 
with  the  Syrian  Venus  and  tiie  nek  of 
Aicalon  ^bid.)  aeema  to  glance  at  this 
■oaree  of  weataipw. 

"  Berod.  L  106  ;  iv.  4. 

"  Ibid.  L  78. 

•Tho; 


Sacastef,  is  regarded  as  a  port  of  Armenia 
by  Stirabo  (iL  p.  7S7),  Etutathius  (ad 
^on;B.  Per.  L  7G0),and others.  Itlaj 
toward!  the  nortJi-eaat^  near  Albania 
and  Ibaria.  (Plin.  H.  N.tLlO;  Arrian, 
I.  >.  c) 

'  The  earliest  mentioo  of  ScTthopolia 
iB  probably  that  in  the  LXX.  vermon  of 
Judges  (i.  27),  irhere^  it  ii  identified 
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If  we  have  been  right  in  supposing  that  the  Scythi&n  attack 
fell  with  as  much  severity  on  the  Assyrians  as  on  any  other 
Asiatic  people,  we  can  scarcely  be  in  error  if  we  ascribe  to  this 
cause  the  rapid  and  sudden  decline  of  the  empire  at  this 
period.  Tlie  country  had  been  ravaged  and  depopulated,  the 
provinces  had  been  plundered,  many  of  the  great  towns  had 
been  taken  and  sacked,  the  palaces  of  the  old  kings  had  been 
burnt,*  and  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  not  hid  away  had 
been  carried  off.  Assyria,  when  the  Scythians  quitted  her,  was 
but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Weak  and  exhausted,  she 
seemed  to  invite  a  permanent  conqueror.  If  her  limits  had  not 
much  shrunk,  if  the  provinces  still  acknowledged  her  authority, 
it  was  from  habit  rather  than  from  fear,  or  because  they  too 
had  suffered  greatly  from  the  northern  barbarians.  We  find 
Babylon  subject  to  Assyria  to  the  very  last;  *  and  we  seem  to 
see  that  Judtea  passed  fr>om  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians  under 
that  of  the  Babylonians,  without  any  interval  of  independence 
or  any  need  of  re-conqnest.  But  if  these  two  powers  at  the 
south-eastern  and  the  south-western  extremities  of  the  empire 
continued  faithful,  the  less  distant  nations  could  scarcely  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke. 

Asshur-bani-pal,  then,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians, 
had  stiU  an  empire  to  rule,  and  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
eommenced  some  attempts  at  re-organizing  and  re-invigorating 
the  governmental  system  to  which  the  domination  of  the  Scyths 
must  have  given  a  rude  shock.  But  he  had  not  time  to  effect 
much.  In  B.C.  626  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshur-emid-ilin,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Saracus.  Of  this  prince  we  possess  but  few 
native  records;  and,  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  the 
picture  which  Ctesias  gave  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
last  Assyrian  king  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  history, 
and  to  be  attached  to  this  monarch,  we  must  confess  to  an 


PolybiuB  (T.  70,  |  4).  So  writer  >tat« 
how  it  obtained  the  uuae,  until  ne  oome 
down  to  SjnoelluB  (&b.  i.d.  800],  who 
CMinecta  <£«  chuige  witb  Uu*  invuion. 
•  Ih«  ptUoM  at  C>Uh  (Nimnid]  mm(. 


I  think,  have  been  burnt  bofore  tlw 
iMt  king  conunmced  tlie  S.E.  ediAoe. 
Those  of  Nineveh  toMj  hsve  fiepwl 
till  the  capture  by  the  Modes. 
*  Abjden.  ip.  Enieb.  (Stpr,  Om,  L 
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almost  equal  dearth  of  classical  notices  of  his  hfe  and  actions. 
Scarcely  anything  has  come  down  to  us  &om  Ms  time  but  a 
few  l^ends  on  bricks,'  &om  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the 
builder  of  the  south-east  edifice  at  Nimrud,  a  construction 
presenting  some  remarkable  but  no  verj  interesting  features. 
The  classical  notices,  apart  from  the  tales  which  Ctesios  ori^- 
nated,  are  limited  to  a  few  sentences  in  Abydenus,*  and  a  woi-d 
or  two  in  Polyhbtor,^  Thus  nearly  the  same  obscurity  which 
enfolds  the  earlier  portion  of  the  history  gathers  about  the 
monarch  in  whose  person  the  empire  terminated ;  and  instead 
of  the  ample  details  which  have  crowded  upon  us  now  for  many 
consecutive  reigns,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  a  meagre  outline, 
partly  resting  upon  cot^ectore,  in  our  portraiture  of  this  last 
king. 

Saracus,  as  the  monarch  may  be  termed  after  Abydenus, 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  crisis  in 
his  country's  history.  Assyria  was  exhausted;  and  perhaps 
half  depopulated  by  the  Scythic  ravages.  The  bands  which 
united  the  provinces  to  the  sovereign  state,  though  not  broken, 
had  been  weakened,  and  rebellion  threatened  to  break  out  in 
various  quarters.^  Ruin  had  overtaken  many  of  the  proviudal 
towns;  and  it  would  require  a  vast  outlay  to  restore  their 
public  buildings.  But  the  treasury  was  wellnigh  empty,  and 
did  not  allow  the  new  monarch  to  adopt  in  his  buildings  tba 


■  8«e  BrUUk  ifuMtm  Stria,  PL  riiL 
Ho.  8. 

'  Abjdeii.  «p.  Eiueb.  Ckren.  Oan.  Pan 
l"*,  o.  iz. :  "Port  quem  (i*  Sftrdana- 
pallum)  Ekaracui  imperitAbat  AwyruH : 
qui  quidem  oertior  foctuB  tumuurum 
vulgi  coUecUcUrum  qute  &  mari  ad- 
TQTBiu  Be  odTentarent,  coatinuo  Busalus- 
■omm  ip'litiiB  ducem  B&bylonem  mitte- 
twt.    Bed  eoiin   hie,  capto   rebellandi 

prineipu  filiam  natio  suo  NabucodrocBoru 
dvpaiidebat ;  moiqua  raptim  contra 
Ninum,  wn  Nmivem,  orbem  impetum 
fadebat.  Be  omni  cognita,  rex  Sora- 
coa  ngtam  Evorttam  (tj  inflammabat." 
Compare  the  parallel  paarage  of  SfDnel- 


TJut  irrdtiflt,   rari  tdD  aAroli  ZapiUau 

(It  Nuwc  irurrpaTciei-  oC  rft*  ?^oif» 
x-rini^cti  i   Zipaxtt,    iavr^    adv   tdZi 

airbt  Saparo\iaapot,  ChrVBOgrapk.  a. 
210,  B. 

'  Ap.  eund.  e.  t.  3  2.  PoljhUtor 
hen  makes  Sanunughes  succeeded  by 
hia  brother  after  a  nign  oE  2 1  yean ; 
and  then  givei  this  "brotlier"  a  reiga 
of  the  «ame  duratioiL     After  him  he 

5!aoea  Nabopolaaaar,  to  whom  ha  auigtia 
0  jean.  In  the  next  lectioD  then  I« 
an  omission  (as  the  text  now  stands) 
uther  of  this  "  brother  "  or  of  Nabopo- 
liuinnr — probably  of  the  Utter. 

'  As  eai>e<naUy  in  Suaiaiia  (aee  below, 
p.  231}. 
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grand  and  magnificent  style  of  former  kings.  Still  Saracns 
attempted  something.  At  Calah  he  began  the  construction  of 
a  building  which  apparently  was  intended  for  a  palace,  but 
which  contrasts  most  painfully  witli  the  palatial  erections  of 
foi-mer  kings.  The  waning  glory  of  the  monarchy  wa3  made 
patent  both  to  the  nation  and  to  strangers  by  an  edifice  where 
coarse  slabs  of  conmion  limestone,  unsculptured  and  uninscribed, 
i-eplaced  the  alabaster  bas-reliefs  of  former  times ;  and  where 
a  simple  plaster  above  the  slabs'  was  the  substitute  for  the 
richly-patterned  enamelled  bricks  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Asshur-bani-pal.  A.  set  of  small  chambers,  of  which  no  one  ex- 
ceeded forty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  feet  in  its  great- 
est breadth,  sufiiced  for  the  lastAssyrian  king,  whose  shrunken 
Court  could  no  longer  have  filled  the  vast  halls  of  his  ancestors. 
The  Nimrud  palace  of  Saracus  seems  to  have  covered  less  than 
one  half  of  the  space  occupied  by  any  former  palace  upon  the 
mound;  it  had  no  grand  fa5ade,  no  magnificent  gateway; 
the  rooms,  curiously  misshapen, "  as  if  taste  had  declined  witii 
power  and  wealth,  were  mostly  small  and  inconvenient,  running 
in  suites  which  opened  into  ooe  another  without  any  approaches 
from  courts  or  passages,  roughly  paved  with  limestone  fiags, 
and  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  faced  with  limestone  and 
plaster.  That  Saracus  should  have  been  reduced  even  to 
contemplate  residing  in  this  poor  and  mean  dwelling  is  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  Assyria's  decline  and  decay  at  a 
period  preceding  the  great  war  which  led  to  her  destruction. 

It  is  possible  that  this  edifice  may  not  have  been  completed 
at  the  time  of  Saracus's  death,  and  in  that  case  we  may  suppose 
that  its  extreme  rudeness  would  have  received  certain  em- 
bellishments had  he  lived  to  finish  the  structure.  While  it  was 
being  erected,  he  must  have  resided  elsewhere.  Apparently, 
he  held  his  court  at  Nineveh  during  this  period ;  and  it  was 
certtunly  there  that  he  made  his  last  arrangements  for  defence,^^ 
and  his  final  stand  against  the  enemy,  who  took  advantage 

*  LRyutl,  Ninevth  and  tU  Banaiju,  f      "  See  Hr.  I^yard'i  pUn  (JVinneft  omI 
vol.  iL  pp.  SS,  SB ;  A'intvA  andBabi/loa,      iti  Sanaint,  p.  39). 
p.  8GS.  I       "  AbydeDui,  L  i.  o. 
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of  his  we&k  condition  to  press  forward  the  conquest  of  the 


The  Medea,  in  their  strong  upland  country,  abounding  in 
rocky  hills,  and  running  up  in  places  into  mountain-chains,  had 
probably  suffered  much  less  firom  the  ravages  of  the  Scyths 
than  the  Assyrians  in  their  comparativaly  defenceless  plaina 
Of  all  the  nations  exposed  to  the  scouige  of  tho  inrafiiontliey 
were  evidently  the  first  to  recover  themselves,"  partly  from  the 
local  causes  here  noticed,  partly  perhaps  from  their  inherent 
vigour  and  strength.  If  Herodotus's  date  for  the  original 
inroad  of  the  Scythians  is  correct,"  not  many  years  can  have 
elapsed  before  the  tide  of  war  turned,  and  the  Medes  began  to 
make  head  against  their  assailants,  recovering  possession  of 
most  parts  of  their  country,  and  expelling  or  overpowering  the 
hordes  at  whose  insolent  domination  they  had  chafed  from  the 
first  hour  of  the  invasion.  It  was  probably  as  early  as  B.c.  627, 
five  years  after  the  Scythe  crossed  tiiB  Caucasus,  according  to 
Herodotus,  that  Cyaxares,  having  sufficiently  re-established  his 
power  in  Media,  began  once  more  to  aspire  a^r  foreign  con- 
quests. Casting  his  eyes  around  upon  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, he  became  aware  of  the  exhaustion  of  Assyria,  and  per- 
ceived that  she  was  not  likely  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance 
to  a  sudden  and  vigorous  attack.  He  therefore  collected  a  large 
army  and  invaded  Assyria  from  the  east,  while  it  would  seem 
that  the  Susianians,  with  whom  he  had  perhaps  made  an  alli- 
ance, attacked  her  from  the  south." 

To  meet  this  double  danger,  Saracus,  the  Assyrian  king, 
determined  on  dividing  his  forces ;  and,  while  he  entrusted  a 
portion  of  them  to  a  general,  Nabopolasaar,  who  had  orders  to 
proceed  to  Babylon  and  engage  the  enemy  advancing  from  the 


»  HarodtlOS;  iv.  4. 

"  I  do  not  regard  thta  date  as  pM> 
liliBJiH^  much  yalucs  ^oe  the  Hedian 
clmuology  of  Herodot<u  ii  purely  arti- 
fidaL  (8eeIUivliiiaon'BircnMlo(tif,Tal.L 
pp.  840-343.)  I  incline  to  beliera  tlut 
the  S^thian  inmaioQ  took  place  earlier 
than  Hendotiu  aUowi,  and  that  eight 
or  ten  jetn  interronad  batweea   the 


&wt  appearanee  of  the  S^^thi  in  Media 
and  the  aeoond  aiege  of  Nineveh  bj 

"  The  "tnime  rnlp  collecticus  qt» 
&  man  adveraua  Saracum  adTsntAboat " 
(Abfd.  1.  a.  c)  can  onlf,  I  think,  b«  Su- 
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sea,  he  himself  with  the  remainder  made  ready  to  receive  Uie 
Medes.  In  idea  this  was  probably  a  judiciouB  disposition  of 
the  troops  at  his  disposal ;  it  was  politic  to  prevent  a  junction 
of  the  two  imHftiling  powers;  and,  as  the  greater  danger  was  that 
which  threatened  from  the  Medes,  it  was  well  for  the  king  to 
reserve  himself  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  meet  this  enemy. 
But  the  most  prudent  arrangements  may  be  disconcerted  by  the 
treachery  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  execution ;  and 
BO  it  was  in  the  present  instance.  The  &ithles8  Nabopolassar 
saw  in  his  sovereign's  diiGculty  his  own  opportunity;  and, 
instead  of  marching  against  Assyria's  enemies,  aa  his  duty 
required  him,  he  secretly  negotiated  an  arrangement  with 
Cyaxares,  agreed  to  become  his  ally  against  the  AsByxvata,  and 
obtained  the  Median  king's  daughter  as  a  bride  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  eldest  son*  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  then 
joined  their  efforts  against  Nineveh  ;*  and  Saracus,  unable  to 
resist  them,  took  counsel  of  his  despair,  and,  after  all  means  of 
resistance  were  exhausted,  burned  himself  in  his  palace.*  It  is 
uncertun  whether  we  possess  any  farther  hbtorical  details  of 
the  siege.  The  narrative  of  Ctesian  may  embody  a  certain 
number  of  the  facts,  as  it  certainly  represented  with  truth  the 
strange  yet  not  incredible  termination.*  But  on  the  other  band, 
we  cannot  feel  sure,  with  regard  to  any  statement  made  solely 
by  that  writer,  that  it  has  any  other  source  than  hia  ima- 
gination.  Hence  the  description  of  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh, 
as  given  by  Diodorus  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  seems  nn- 


■  SeeaboT^p.229,n 
Pol;hia(«r  (ap.  Sjnoell.  Chranom'opli. 

S.  210,  A.),  To5t»  [t**  SttparaXaaapor] 
Ut/KulcTup  'AUforSpM  ZuiiliinixciX- 
Xor  isXti  Tiitif'arra  Tpit  Amoirfiir 
earpimir  titfitiat  irol  Hfr  SiTf arl/n 
a^r<iv  'At^trrp'  \a^6rra  riti/jn^  tls  rbf 
uiAr  (uJtoC  NaPovxeicriaiiip,  Or,  u  Eu- 
Bebiuampi>rtohiiu(CAn)n.  Qin.  Fan  1™*, 
c.  iv.],  "  Sftrdanapollus  ad  Agdahagem, 
qui  eiat  Hedicn  ^ntii  pneaea  et  la- 
tnipi^  oopiaa  auiiliara  misit,  videlicet 
ut  Glio  Buo  Nabucodrouoro  deapcmderat 
Amuhiun  e  fliiabus  ABdobagia  luum." 

'  See   besidv  Abydanua  and  P0I7- 
bi«tor,  Tobit  ziv.  IG  (vlure  botli  lungi. 


bowever,  ore  wroDgly  named),  and 
Joaeph.  ^nf.  JwL  x.  S,  §  I. 

*  Abydeo.  ap  Eiiseb.  Chrrm.  Ckm.  Pus 
l™»,  c  ii.  p.  95 ;  Syncell.  CTimwjiraA, 
p.  210,  B. 

<  The  Belf-immolatioii  of  Stuaou  hu 
a  parallel  in  the  conduct  oE  tlie  laraelitiali 
king,  Zimii,  who,  "wben  he  aaw  that 
tlie  dty  wai  taken,  went  iuto  the  palace 
of  the  Idng'B  hauae,  and  burnt  tht  Ung't 
houie  Otrr  him,  and  died  "  (1  King*  ivL 
IS) ;  uid  agaiD  in  that  of  the  Feraan 
governor,  Boges,  who  burnt  himielf  with 
bis  wivea  and  children  at  ESon  (HenKl. 
vii.  107). 
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deserving  of  a  pla^e  in  histoiy,  though  the  attention  of  the 
curious  may  properly  be  directed  to  it.' 

The  empire  of  the  Assyrians  thus  fell,  not  bo  much  &om  any 
inherent  weakness,  or  from  the  effect  of  gradual  decay,  as  by 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances — the  occurrence 
of  a  terrible  inroad  of  northom  barbarians  just  at  the  time 
when  a  warlike  nation,  long  settled  on  the  borders  of  Assyria, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  her  capital,  was  increasing, 
partly  by  natural  and  regular  causes,  partly  by  accidental  and 
abnormal  ones,  in  greatness  and  strength.  It  will  be  proper, 
in  treating  of  the  history  of  Media,  to  trace  out,  as  far  as  our 
materials  allow,  these  various  causes,  and  to  examine  the  mode 
and  extent  of  their  operation.  But  such  an  inquiry  is  not 
suited  for  this  place,  since,  if  iiilly  made,  it  would  lead  us  too 
far  away  from  our  present  subject,  which  is  the  history  of 
Assyria;  while,  if  made  partially,  it  would  be  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  therefore  deferred  to  another  place.  The  sketch  here 
attempted  of  Assyrian  history  will  now  be  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  few  observations  on  the  general  nature  of  the  monarchy, 
or  its  extent  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  and  on  the  cha- 
racter of  its  civilisation.* 


Acoordinf 


bj  Uis  FeniiuiB,  and  tlie  BkbjloDiaiu  bj 
•ome  ArabinD  alliea.  The  ax^dling  arm; 
numbiired  100,000.  In  the  first  engage- 
meot  the  AaBfriuui  were  Tictorioua, 
and  the  attacking  arm;  had  to  fly  to  the 
mountoiiu  (ZagroBJ.  A  second  and  a 
third  attempt  met  with  no  better  buo- 
ceaa.  The  Eortuae  of  war  first  changed 
on  the  arrival  of  a  contingent  from 
Bactria,  who  joined  the  aaaallanta  in  a 
night  attack  on  the  Asajrian  camp, 
wbioh  was  completely  BUccaSBFuI  The 
A,e87riaii  monarch  sought  the  ahelter  of 
hia  capital,  leaving  his  ann;  under  the 

menes.  SalxmeneB  was  soon  defeated 
and  alain ;  and  the  siege  of  the  citj  then 
oonunencod.  It  continued  for  more  than 
two  yeara  without  reeult.  In  tta  third 
year  an  unususJly  wet  BBaaoQ  cauBsd  the 
river  to  rise  extraordinaiily,  and  deatroy 
■bore  two  milea  (Q  ol  the  city  vail ; 


upon  whioh  the  kinr,  whom  an  oraole 
bad  told  to  fear  notbing  tjll  the  river 
became  his  enemy,  despaired,  and  miiVIng 
a  funeral  pile  of  all  hia  richest  furnitoie, 
burnt  hiniBelf  with  his  concubines  and 
his  eunucha  in  his  pslaoe.  The  Medea 
and  their  allies  then  entered  the  town 
on  the  side  which  the  flood  had  laid 
open,  and  afterplundering  it,  destroyed  it. 
*  The  author  has  transferred  these 
obserrationB,  with  such  alterations  as 
the  progress  of  discovery  bas  rendered 
necessary,  from  an  Elssay  "  On  the  Chro- 
nology and  History  of  the  great  Assyrian 
Empire,"  whioh  he  published  in  l.SSS, 
in  lus  Htrodctta.  He  found  that  eight 
years  of  additional  study  of  the  subject 
had  changed  none  of  his  views,  and  that 
if  he  wrote  a  new  "Summary,"  he  would 
merely  repeat  in  other  words  what  he 
bad  already  written  with  a  good  deal  of 
csre.  Under  these  ciroumstonces,  and 
having  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
work  w  read  in  quaiters  to  which  hia 
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The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyiia  covered  a  space  of  at 
least  a  thousand  years ;  but  the  empire  con,  at  the  utmost,  be 
considered  to  have  lasted  a  period  abort  of  seven  centuries, 
from  B.C.  1300  to  B.C.  625  or  624>— the  date  of  tbe  conquest 
of  Cyaxares.  In  reality,  tbe  period  of  extensive  domination 
seems  to  have  commenced  with  Assur-ris-ilim/  about  B.C.  1150, 
so  that  the  duration  of  the  true  empire  did  not  much  exceed  five 
centuries,  Tbe  limits  of  the  dominion  varied  considerably 
within  this  period,  the  empire  expanding  of  contracting  accord- 
ing to  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  time  and  tbe  personal  character 
of  tbe  prince  by  whom  tbe  throne  was  occupied.  The  extreme 
extent  appears  cot  to  have  been  reached  until  almost  imme- 
diately before  tbe  last  rapid  decline  set  in,  the  widest  dominioQ 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  of  Susiana,  and  of  the  Armenians.'  In  tbe  middle  part 
of  Uiis  prince's  reign  Assyria  was  paramount  over  the  portion 
of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Halys  on  the  one  hand,  tbe  Caspian  Sea  and  the  great  Peniian 
desert  on  the  other.  Southwards  the  boundary  was  formed  by 
Arabia  and  tbe  Persian  Qulf ;  northwards  it  seems  at  no  time 
to  have  advanced  to  tbe  Euxine  or  to  the  Caucasus,  but  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  fluctuating  line,  which  did  not  in  tbe  most 
flourishing  period  extend  so  &r  as  tbe  northern  frontier  of 
Armenia.  Besides  her  Asiatic  dominions,  Assyria  possessed 
also  at  this  time  a  portion  of  Africa,  her  authority  being  ac- 
knowledged by  Egypt  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Thebes.  The 
countries  included  within  the  limits  thus  indicated,  and  sub- 
ject daring  the  period  in  question  to  A^yiian  influence,  were 
chiefly  tbe  following:  Susiana,  Chaldssa,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matiene  or  the  Zagros  range,  Mesopotamia ;  parts  of  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia ;  Syria,  Pbcenicia,  P^estine,  IdumEea, 
a  portion  of  Arabia,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The 
island  erf"  Cyprus  was  also,  it  is  probable,  a  dependency.  On 
tbe  other  band,  Persia  Proper,  Bactria,  and  Sogdiana^  even 


Tenum  of  Herodotiu  Derer  peuetiated,  I  nlid  objedioD. 

he  haa  tbou^t  tluit  a  republkation  (d  I      *  Supra,  pp,  61,  63. 

b^fomuTTsiiuubwould  beopentono  |      *  Supra,  pp.  210,  311. 
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Hyrcania,  were  beyond  the  eaatem  limit  of  the  Assyrian  Bway, 
vhich  towards  the  north  did  not  on  this  side  reach  further  than 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  KasTio,  and  towards  the  south  was 
confined  within  tho  mountain  barrier  of  Za^ros.  Similarly  on 
the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,*  Lycia,  even  Pamphylia,  were  inde- 
pendent, the  Assyrian  arms  having  never,  so  far  aa  appears, 
penetrated  westward  beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed  the  river  Holys. 
The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the  great  Mesopo- 
t^yniVn  monarchy  over  the  countries  included  within  the  limits 
above  indicated,  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the 
hmgdoma  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they  brought  prea&nts 
and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life."  ^  The  first  and 
most  striking  feature  of  the  earliest  empires  is  that  they  are 
a  mere  congeries  of  kingdoms :  the  countries  over  which  the 
dominant  state  acquires  an  influence,  not  only  retain  their 
distinct  individuality,  as  is  the  case  in  some  modem  empires,^ 
bat  remain  in  all  respects  such  as  they  were  before,  with  the 
simple  addition  of  certain  obligaUons  contracted  towards  the 
paramount  authority.  They  keep  their  old  laws,  their  old 
reli^on,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of  succession,  their 
whole  internal  organization  and  machinery ;  they  only  acknow- 
ledge an  external  suzerainty  which  binds  them  to  the  per^ 
formance  of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head  of  the  Empire. 
These  duties,  as  understood  in  the  earliest  times,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  two  words  "  homage  "  and  "  tribute ; "  the 
subject  kings  "  serve  "  and  "  bring  presents."  They  are  bound 
to  acta  of  submission ;  must  attend  the  court  of  their  suzerain 
when  summoned,'  unless  they  have  a  reasonable  excuse ;  must 


*  The  faonuge  of  the  Ljdian  kiiigi, 
OygM  sDd  JoAjt,  to  ABdiDT-baiii-F«l 
metm^  ooostitutai  ft  raal  mbieotion  of 
Lydik  to  Aamia. 

<  1  EingB  IT.  21.  Comiwra  var.  21 ; 
and  for  tlie  complete  organmtion  of  tfaa 
om^ps,  M«  ch.  z.,  where  it  sppMis  that 


the   kiiigv    "brought 


1    "brought    «Tmy 
rale  SWOT  hf  par" 


(wr.  26); 


Mid  that  the  Mnoimt  of  the  annual 
revenue  from  all  louTCee  nu  668  tAlente 
of  gold  (ver.  14).  See  also  S  Chran.  ix. 
13-28,  and  Pa.  IzxiL  8-11. 

*  Oiir  own,  for  inataiioe,  and  the 
Atutrian. 

■  There  are  Bererol  casea  of  thii  Und 
in  the  Inaciipticaia.  {JcanuU  i^  lie 
Jiiotu;  &dnly,  iiA.  zix.  p.  IIS ;  Iiaen^ 
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there  salute  him  as  a  superior,  and  otherwise  acknowledge  his 
rank ;  *  above  all,  they  must  pay  him  regularly  the  fixed  tribute 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  at  the  time  of  their  sub- 
mission  or  subjection,  the  unauthorised  withholding  of  which 
ia  open  and  avowed  lebellion*  Finally,  they  must  allow  his 
troops  &ee  passage  through  their  dominions,  and  must  oppose 
any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way  of  their  country  on  the  part  of 
his  enemies.'  Such  are  the  earliest  and  most  essential  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  subject  states  in  an  empire  of  the 
primitive  type,  like  tiiat  of  Assyria ;  and  these  obligations,  with 
the  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the 
protection  of  its  dependants  against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  sole  links  ^  which  joined  together  in  one  the 
heterogeneous  materials  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 

It  is  evident  that  a  government  of  the  character  here  described 
contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and  disorder. 
Under  iavourable  circumstances,  with  an  active  and  energetic 
prince  upon  the  throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of  strength,  and 
a  realisation  of  much  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The  subject 
monarchs  pay  annually  their  due  share  of  "  the  regulated  tribute 


tioKt  del  Sargonidei,  p.  fiS,  tn.)  Peifiapg 
the  viBit  of  Ahaa  to  Tiglath-PUoser 
(2  Kings  iTL  10)  van  of  this  oharacWr. 
>  a.  Ph.  liiii.  n  :  "All  kinga  Bh^ll 
fall  dawD  before  him."  This  is  Biud 
primanl;  of  Solomoa.  The  usual  ex- 
pression in  the  iDBcriptiona  ie  that  the 
Bubject  Mnga  "  kisHed  the  Bceptre"  of 
the  AsoTrian  monarchi. 

*  See  2  King*  zviL  l,BndtlieInBcrip- 

*  Josiali  perhaps  perished  in  the  per- 
fonnsnce  of  this  duty  (2  Kingi  T"ii 
29;  2  Chron.  iiv.  20-23). 

*  In  some  empirea  of  UiiE  typc^  the 
BUbject  stAtee  have  on  additional  obliga- 
tion— that  of  f  umishinB  contingents  to 
swell  the  armies  of  the  dominact  power. 
But  there  ia  no  cle^u'  evidence  of  the 
AssTrians  having  niaed  troops  in  thia 
way,  The  testimony  of  the  book  of 
Judith  is  worthleaa  ;  and  perhApe  tJhe 
droumBtAnoe  tJiat  Nebuchodonovor  is 
made  to  collect  his  arm;  from  all  quarters 
(as  the  Psnrions  were  wont  to  do)  may 


be  added  to  the  proofs  elsewhere  addnosd 

(see  the  author's  Htrodohu,  vol,  L  p.  1»S, 
2nd  ed.)  of  the  latcneaa  of  its  compcm- 
tion.  We  do  not  find,  other  in  Scrip- 
ture or  in  the  Inscriptioiu,  any  proof  oE 
the  Ateyrian  armies  being  composed  of 
□tJiera  than  the  dominant  race.  Hr. 
Vaace  Smith  Hasumea  the  contrary  {Prt>- 
phtda.  Ae.,  pp.  93,  183,  201) ;  but  the 
only  passage  which  ia  important  among 
all  those  explained  by  him  in  thia  aenaa 
(laa.  T^ii  6)  is  somewhat  doubtfully  re- 
ferred to  an  Btt«ck  on  Jerusalem  bi/  ike 
Attgriant.  Perbape  it  ia  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  which 
forms  the  aubject  of  tlie  prophetic  vision, 
as  Babylon  baa  been  the  main  figure  in 
the  preceding  chapl«r.  The  negative  of 
oourse  cannot  be  proved ;  but  there 
grounds  for  ooncduding 


that  "the  T 


inoorporated  into  the  A 
An  As^iiaa  army,  it  ahould  be  remem' 
bered,  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  Mie,  a 
at  most  two^  hundred  Uunuaod  men. 
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<^  the  empire ; " '  and  the  1>etter  to  secure  the  favour  of  their 
commoa  sovereign,  add  to  it  presents,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  their  respective  kingdoms.'  The  material  re- 
sources of  the  different  countries  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  dominant  power;"  and  skilled  workmen^'  are  readily  lent 
for  the  service  of  the  court,  who  adorn  or  build  the  temples 
and  the  royal  residences,  and  transplant  tiie  luxuries  and  refine- 
ments of  their  several  states  to  the  imperial  capital.  Bnt  no 
sooner  does  any  untoward  event  occur,  asa  disastrous  expedition, 
a  foreign  attack,  a  domestic  conspiracy,  or  even  an  untimely 
and  unexpected  death  of  the  reigning  prince,  than  the  inherent 
weakness  of  this  sort  of  government  at  once  displays  itself — 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  empire  falls  asunder— each  kingdom 
re-ass0ts  its  independence — tribute  ceases  to  be  paid — and 
th«  mistress  of  a  hundred  states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust 
back  into  her  primitive  condition,  stripped  of  the  dominion 
which  has  been  her  strength,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  her 
own  resources.  Then  the  whole  task  of  reconstruction  has 
to  be  commenced  anew — one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are 
overrun,  and  the  rebel  monarchs  chastised — ^tribute  is  ro- 
impoaed,  submission  enforced,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
the  empire  has  perhaps  recovered  itself.  Progress  is  of 
course  slow  and  uncertain,  where  the  empire  has  continually  to 
be  built  up  again  from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any  time 


■  nil  u  an  entrsuion 
in  the  Imoiptaoiu.    W 


Wb  may  gaUier 


wbare  tt  oocim,  tin*  the  AwttUii  tri- 
bnte  «M  of  the  tutors  either  of  a  ^11- 
'  tax  OT  of  a  Und-tax.  For  when  portionii 
of  Hecekiih'i  domiiiioiui  vers  token 
from  him  and  bestowsd  on  neishbouring 
priDca,  the  Anyran  Ung  teUs  as  that 
"accordtng  m  be  incrwaed  the  do- 
mlnioikB  <d  the  other  chieb,  so  he  aug- 
mcDtad  the  amomt  at  tribute  irfai^ 
tiuj  mn  to  p^  to  the   imperial 

*  It  Miiotah<»;aea^towMimt«tiie 
tribute  from  tbe  preeent*,  m  the  tiibate 
itaeH  ii  aoaKrUnMii  paid  pavtiy  in  kind 
faipn,  p,  H) ;  but  m  the  eaae  of  Heie- 
kw  ve  11117  deaH;  dnw  the  dMne- 


tion,  by  comparing  Scnptnre  witli  the 
account  giTeii  by  Beiinachenb.  The 
tributeinthisinBtance  wiiB  "300  talante 
of  diver  and  BO  taJenta  of  gold"  (2 
Kings  xviiL  14) ;  the  additional  presentB 
ivere,  SOO  talents  of  silTer,  Tarioua 
minaral  products,  thronea  and  beds  and 
rich  fuiTiitiire,  the  akins  and  honu  of 
boKts,  ooial,  ivory,  and  amber. 

"  The  Aa^rian  kings  are  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  oedar  and  other  timber  in 
Lebanon  and  *"■"'"■  Uglath-Pileeer  I. 
derived  marblea  from  the  oountty  of  the 
Ha&i  <sapt*,  p.  70). 

"  Jovrrud  of  OU  AttaUe  Soeidf,  vc*. 
xix.  pp.  1S7, 118,  Aa  Sennacherib  aaea 
FhtraudanB  to  oonstmct  hii  veeaela  on 
the  Tigria  and  to  navigate  ttwm.  (Sea 
above,  p.  ITS.} 
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a  day  may  undo  the  vork  wMcIi  it  has  taken  centuries  to 
accomplish. 

To  discourage  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of  rebellion, 
recourse  is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which  dimiziish  the  danger 
to  the  central  power,  at  the  cost  of  extreme  misery  and  often 
almost  entire  ruin  to  the  subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the 
lands  wasted,  the  flocks  and  herds  carried  ofi",'  the  towns  pil- 
laged and  burnt,  or  in  some  cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the  rebel 
king  deposed  and  his  crown  transferred  to  another,  the  people 
punished  by  the  execution  of  hundreds  or  thousands,'  as  wdl 
as  by  an  augmentation  of  the  tribute  money;*  but  sometimes 
wholesale  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  is  practised,  tens 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  being  carried  away  captive  by  the 
conquerois,*  and  either  employed  in  servile  labour  at  the  capi- 
tal,* or  settled  as  colonists  in  a  distant  province.  With  tiiis 
practice  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  forms  so  prominent 
a  feature,  has  made  us  familiar.  It  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Assyrians  from  very  early  times,'  and  to  have  become  by 
degrees  a  sort  of  settled  principle  in  their  government.  In  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  their  dominion — the  reigns  of  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon — it  prevailed  most  widely,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  extent.    Chaldseans  were  traus- 


'  The  Dumben  are  often  nurrellouB. 
Sennadierib  m  one  foiav  diifeB  off 
7,200  bono,  1 1,000  mulM,  6,230  csmeU, 
120,000  OUD,  and  S0O,O00aheep  I  Some- 
timn  the  ebecv  uid  osen  are  uid  to  be 
"ommtlen  m  uis  ston  of  hettven." 

*  The  naiuJ  modea  of  pumohinent  are 
t>$lieAdiiiff  and  impaling.  Awhur-iEir- 
pal  impalaa  on  one  occasion  "thirt; 
chiefs ;"  on  another  he  bebeadi  250 
wanion ;  on  a  third  he  impalea  captivea 
on  ereiy  aide  of  the  rebeliioue  city. 
Compare  tJbe  conduct  of  Dariiu  [Herod. 
iiL  U9). 

*  Thu  frequently  takes  place.  (See 
above,  pp.  8G,  88,  ftc)  Hezekiah  evi- 
dentlj  ezpeota  an  auKmentation  when 
he  Ba7a,"That  which Uiouputt«atapoQ 
me  J  wUl  bear"  (2  SJtm  tviii.  14). 

<  It  haa  been  nottoM  (mpn,  pp.  1S8 
and  IBl)  that  Sennacherib  carried  into 
captiTi^  Iron  Jodm  moie  thu  200,000 


The  practice  ia  conetant,  but  thenuiobsn 
are  not  oommonly  givea. 

(aupra,  p.  183),  and  the  numerous  cap- 
tives who  built  hU  temples  and  palaoaa, 
by  Saigon  [Jnicriptiimt  de»  Sarytmida, 
p.  SI).  _  Ths  captives  may  be  wen  en- 
gaged in  their  labours,  under  task- 
masters,  upon  the  monuments.  (Supr^ 
voL  L  p.  i02.) 

*  See  (he  annals  of  Asahur-iiir-pal, 
where,  however,  the  numbera  carried  oB 
are  snudl — in  one  case  S,600,  in  anotluc 
2,600,  in  others  1,200,  600,  and  SOO. 
Women  at  thii  period  we  Oarried  off  in 
vast  numbers,  and  beoome  the  wive*  «l 
the  soldiei?.  Tiglath-Pileser  IL  is  tlw 
Aist  hing  who  practises  dqiortation  en 
ftlvgetcsle. 
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ported  into  Armenia,'  Jews  and  Israelites  into  Assyria  and 
Media,^  Arabians,  Babylonians,  Susianians,  and  Persians  into 
Palestine* — the  most  distant  portions  of  tbe  empire  changed 
inhabitants,  and  no  sooner  did  a  people  become  troubleaome 
from  its  patriotism  and  love  of  independence,  than  it  was  weak- 
ened  by  dispersion,  and  its  spirit  subdued  by  a  severance  of  all 
its  local  associations.  Thus  rebellion  was  in  some  measure 
kept  down,  and  the  portion  of  the  central  or  sovereign  state 
was  rendered  bo  fax  more  secure;  but  this  comparative 
security  was  gained  by  a  great  sacriBce  of  strength,  and  when 
foreign  invasion  came,  the  subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at 
once  and  alienated  by  the  treatment  which  they  had  received, 
were  fouod  to  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  any 
effectual  aid  to  their  enslaver.^ 

Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians.  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  crude 
conception  which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely  extended 
dominion.  It  was  a  "kingdom-empire,"  like  the  empires  of 
Solomon,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Chedor-laomer,"  and  probably 
of  Cyaxares,  and  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being  the 
largest,  the  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such 
governments  that  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a  marked  way 
both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchies — 
their  strength  in  the  eztraordioary  magnificence,  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  refinement  of  the  capital ;  their  weakness  in  the 
impoverishment,  the  exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  disaffection 
of  the  subject  states.  Ever  foiling  to  pieces,  it  was  perpetually 
reconstructed  by  the  genius  and  prowess  of  a  long  succesfflon  of 
"warrior  princes,  seconded  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  tbe  people. 
I  Fortunate  in  possessing  for  a  long  time  no  very  powerful  neigh- 
bour,' it  found  little  difficulty  in  extending  itself  throughout 


'  By  SmgOQ  (nqm,  p.  1E2). 

*  2  Kinga  xviL  6 ;  and  aupim,  [k  1S2 

*  2  kiDgi  xrii.  2i  ;  and  Em  iv.  0. 

*  *"      ~    a  of  Jooali  (2  Kingt  rtiii. 


pp.  Ifll,  182. 

'  Babylonia  *ai  Bneiaiia  ire  the  only 
large  countriea  bordering  upon  Anuria 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  an;  degree 
oentnlieed.  But  eren  in  ^J^lonia 
there  ere  coniUntlf  found  tdtiee  which 
have  indapendent  kinge,  and  Chaldna 
was  alwaf  ■  under  »  number  of  ohief- 
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regions  divided  and  subdivided  among  hundreds  of  petty  ctiefe,* 
incapable  of  union,  and  singly  quite  unable  to  contend  with  the 
forces  of  a  large  and  populous  country.  Frequently  endangered 
by  revolts,  yet  always  triumphing  over  them,  it  maintained 
itself  for  five  centuries,  gradually  advancing  ita  influence,  and 
was  only  overthrown  after  a  fierce  struggle  by  a  new  kingdom* 
formed  upon  ita  borders,  which,  taking  advantage  of  a  time  of 
exhaustion,  and  leagued  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  subject 
states,  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  long- 
dominant  people. 

In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  Assyrian  monarcha,  while 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  government  are  well  marked,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  ^stem  and  treat- 
ment which  no  doabt  existed,  and  in  which  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians  differed  probably  from  others  of  the  same  type.  One 
or  two  such  points,  however,  may  perhaps  be  made  out.  In  the 
first  place,  though  religious  uniformity  is  certainly  not  the  law 
of  the  empire,  yet  a  religious  character  appears  in  many  of  the 
wars,*  and  attempts  at  any  rate  seem  to  be  made  to  difiliise 
everywhere  a  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  gods  of  Assyria. 
NoUiing  is  more  universal  than  the  practice  of  setting  up  in  the 
subject  countries  "  the  laws  of  Asshur"  or  "  altars  to  the  Great 
Gods."  In  some  instances  not  only  altars  but  temples  are 
erected,  and  priests  are  left  to  superintend  the  worship  and 
secure  its  being  properly  conducted.  The  history  of  Judte&  is, 
however,  enough  to  show  that  the  continuance  of  the  national 
worship  was  at  least  tolerated,  though  some  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  presiding  deities  of  Assyria  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
nations  may  not  improbably  have  been  required  in  most  cases.^ 


*  In  the  iiuariplitHu  of  Tiglith-Pi- 
leser  I.  and  Auhur-iEU-.pal,  each  city  o( 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria  emma  to  have 
its  kijig.  TwbIth  kuig»  ot  the  Hittito., 
twenty-tour  kings  of  the  TibarBni  (JV 
hal),  and  twenty-BeTciD  kings  of  the 
Partm,  are  meationed  ^  8ha]inan«Ber 
II.  The  Fh<Biudaii  and  PhUistiDe  ottiea 
are  always  lepaiate  and  independeDt. 
Id  Media  and  Bikan,  during  the  reisD  of 
Esar-haddon,  every  town  us  ita  uiief. 
Armoiiia  is  pertu^  leM  diridtd :  itfll 


t  permaiiBDtly  under  «  single 


of  SbahnaneBer  II.  (b.0.  860),  yet  tL. 
Median  kingdom  which  (»aqu«r«d  As- 
syria must  be  regained  aa  a  new  fbnna- 


Dnbcm  fr 


from  the  £«t,  periiapa  led  t? 
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Secondly,  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certfun  countries 
immediately  bordering  on  Assyria  endeavoure  were  made  firom 
time  to  time  to  centraliee  and  ctmsolidate  tbe  empire,  by  sub- 
stituting, on  fit  occBfiions,  for  the  native  chiefs,  ABsyrian  ofiBcers 
as  governors.  The  persons  appointed  are  of  two  classes — 
"  collectors  "  and  "  treasurers."  Their  special  business  is,  of 
course,  as  their  names  imply,  to  gather  in  the  tribute  due  to  the 
Qreat  King,  and  secure  its  safe  tnmsmission  to  the  capital ;  but 
tbey  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  in  some  instances,  entrusted 
with  the  civil  government  of  their  respective  districts."  It 
does  not  appear  that  thb  system  was  ever  extended  very  &r. 
Lebanon  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Zagroa  on  the  east,  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  centrahsed  ABsyria. 
Annenia,  Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  moat  of  Phcenicia,*  Pales- 
tine, Philistia,  retained  to  the  last  their  native  monarchs ;  and 
thus  Assyria,  despite  the  feature  here  noticed,  kept  upon  the 
whole  her  character  of  a  "  kingdom-«mpire.'' 

The  dvilisation  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  large  subject,  on  which 
former  chapters  of  this  work  have,  it  is  hoped,  thrown  some 
light,  and  upon  which  only  a  very  few  remarks  will  be  here 
ofi^^  by  way  of  recapitulation.  Deriving  originally  lettert 
and  the  elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians 
appear  to  have  been  content  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained, 
and  neither  in  literature  nor  in  science  to  have  progressed 
much  beyond  their  instructora.  The  heavy  incubus  of  a  dead 
language  *  lay  upon  all  those  who  desired  to  devote  tJiemselvee 
to  staentific  pursuits ;,  and,  owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to 
become  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  learned  or  perhaps  a  priest 
dass,  which  did  not  aim  at  progress,  but  was  satisfied  to  hand 


AhwM  mw  it  Dsmaaoiu,  and  ot  irhieh 
Iw  amt  K  pattom  to  JsruBilem  (2  Kings 
xvi.  10),  was  Aayrun  rather  tlum 
Syrian,  and  thmt  he  adopted  the  wonUp 
cminected  (rith  it  in  deferenoe  to  bu 

•  See  aboTe,  pp.  117,  140,  1E8,  ko. 

*  For  one  ezoeption  in  this  dittrict, 
•ee  above,  p.  187.  Another  i>  fumiihed 
bj  the  Atajrita  Canon,  which  givee  a 
prefect  of  Arpad  aa  Epon;rm  in  bjs.  '"" 

YOifj.  n. 


The  general  oontinnance,  IiowsTar,  trf 
native  kinga  in  these  parte  ii  stnuiglf 
marked  l^Uieliat  of  21!  BubjectmonardiB 
in  an  ineoriptioD  of  Eew-haddon  (lupra, 
p.  2tM),  note"). 

'  The  old  edentifio  treatiMa  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  Hamitio  dialect  of  the 
pRlto<3iald»ana.  It  waa  not  tjll  iJie 
time  of  Aaab(ir-banii)al  that  tranalationa 
wBra  made  to  any  gr««t  extent. 
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on  tbe  traditions  of  former  ages.  To  understand  the  genius  of 
the  Aflsjnian  people  we  must  look  to  their  art  and  their  manu- 
factures. These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native  growth ; 
and  from  them  we  may  beat  gather  an  impression  of  the 
national  character.  They  show  us  a  patient,  laborious,  pajos- 
taking  people,  with  more  appreciation  of  the  useful  than  the 
ornamental,  and  of  the  actual  than  the  ideal,  Architectore, 
the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  is  essentially  useful,  forms 
their  chief  glory ;  sculpture,  and  still  more  painting,  are  sub- 
sidiary to  it.  Agun,  it  is  the  most  useful  edifice — the  palace 
or  house — whereon  attention  is  concentrated — the  temple  and 
the  tomb,  the  interest  attaching  to  which  is  ideal  and  spiritual, 
are  secondaiy,  and  appear  (so  far  as  they  appear  at  all)  simply 
as  appendages  of  the  palace.  In  the  sculpture  it  is  the  actual 
— the  historically  true — which  the  artist  strives  to  represent. 
Unless  in  the  case  of  a  few  mythic  figures  connected  with  the 
religion  of  the  country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  AssyiiaQ  baa- 
relieis  which  is  not  imitated  from  nature.  The  imitation  is 
always  laborious,  and  often  most  accurate  and  exact.  The 
laws  of  representAtion,  as  we  understand  them,  are  sometimes 
departed  fh>m,  but  it  is  always  to  impress  the  spectator  with 
ideas  in  accordance  with  troth.  Thus  the  colossal  bidls  and 
lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen  from 
every  point  of  view  with  four ;  the  ladders  are  placed  edgeways 
against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show  that  they 
are  ladders,  and  not  mero  poles ;  walls  of  cities  axe  made  dis- 
proportionately small,  but  it  is  done,  like  Kaphael's  boat,  to 
bring  them  within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  less 
complete  representation  of  the  actual  fact.  The  careful  finish, 
the  minute  detail,  the  elaboration  of  every  hair  in  a  beard,  and 
every  stitch  in  the  embroidery  of  a  dress,  reminds  us  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  painUng,  and  illustrates  strongly  the  spirit  of 
faithfulness  and  honesty  which  pervades  the  sculptures,  and 
gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of  their  value.  In  conception,  in 
grace,  in  freedom  and  correctness  of  outline,  they  &11  un- 
doubtedly far  behind  the  inimitable  productions  of  the  Greeks; 
but  they  have  a  grandeur  and  a  dignity,  a  boldness,  a  strength, 
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and  &□  appearaaca  of  life,  which  render  them  even  iotrinsictdly 
valuaMe  as  works  of  art,  and,  considering  the  time  at  which 
they  were  produced,  must  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration. 
Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed  previously  only  in  the  stiff 
and  lifeless  conventionalism  of  the  Egyptians.  It  belonged  to 
Assyria  to  confine  the  conventional  to  religion,  and  to  apply 
art  to  the  vivid  representation  of  the  highest  scenes  of  human 
life.  War  in  al!  its  forms — the  march,  the  battle,  the  pursuit, 
the  siege  of  towns,  the  passage  of  rivers  and  marshes,  the  eub- 
mifisicoi  and  treatment  of  captives,  and  the  "  mimic  war "  of 
hunting — ^the  chase  of  the  lion,  the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild 
buU,  and  the  wild  ass,  are  the  chief  subjects  treated  by  the 
Assyrian  sculptors ;  and  in  these  the  conventional  is  discarded ; 
fresh  scenes,  new  groupings,  bold  and  strange  attitudes  per- 
petually appear,  and  in  the  animal  representations  especially 
there  is  a  continual  advance,  the  latest  being  the  most  spirited, 
the  most  varied,  and  the  most  true  to  nature,  though  perhaps 
lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  earlier. 
Witii  no  attempt  to  idealise  or  go  beyond  nature,  there  is  a 
growing  power  of  depicting  things  as  they  are — an  increased 
grace  and  delicacy  of  execution,  showing  that  Assyrian  art 
was  prc^ressive,  noh  stationaiy,  and  giving  a  promise  of  still 
higher  excellence,  had  circumstances  permitted  its  development. 
The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appeanuice  of  thorough  and 
entire  nationality;  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  her 
manuiactures  were  in  the  same  sense  absolutely  her  own.  The 
practice  of  borrowing  skilled  workmen  from  the  conquered 
states  would  introduce  into  Nineveh  and  the  other  royal  cities 
the  &brics  of  every  regicm  which  acknowledged  the  Ase^an 
sway;  and  plunder,  tribute,  and  commerce  woidd  unite  to  enrich 
them  with  the  choicest  products  of  all  civilised  countries.  Still, 
judging  by  the  anslt^  of  modem  times,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  con- 
fiomcd  in  the  country  would  be  of  home  growth.  Hence  we 
may  fiurly  assume  that  the  vases,  jars,  bronzes,  glass  botties, 
carved  ornaments  in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  engraved  gems, 
belK  dishes,  earrings,  arms,  working  implements,  &c.,  which 
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have  been  found  at  Nimrud,  Kboraabad,  and  Eoyunjik,  aie 
TTiain!^  the  handiwork  of  the  ABsyrianB.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  rich  garments  represented  as  worn  by  the  kings  and 
others  were  the  product  of  Babylon*  always  famous  for  ita 
tissues ;  but  even  this  is  uncertain ;  and  they  are  perhaps  as 
likely  to  have  been  of  home  manu&cture.  At  any  rate  the 
bulk  of  the  ornaments,  utensils,  &c,  may  be  regarded  as  native 
products.  These  are  almost  invariably  of  el^ant  form,  and 
indicate  a  considerable  knowledge  of  metallurgy  and  other 
arts,'  as  well  as  a  refined  taste.  Among  them  are  soma  which 
anticipate  inventions  believed  till  lately  to  have  been  modem. 
Transparent  glass  (which,  however,  was  known  also  in  ancient 
Egypt)  is  one  of  these ;  *  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the 
lens*  discovered  at  Nimrud,  of  the  use  of  which  aa  a  magnifying 
agent  there  is  abundant  proof.'  If  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  that  the  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  show 
them  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  priniaple  of  the 
arch,  that  tbey  constructed  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains,  that 
they  knew  the  use  of  the  pulley,  the  lever,  and  the  roller,  that 
they  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,  enamelling,  and  overlay- 
ing with  metals,  and  that  they  cut  gems  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  finish,  it  will  he  apparent  that  their  civilisation  equalled 
that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  im- 
measurably behind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  modems. 
With  much  that  was  barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a 
rude  and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a  debasing 
religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  empire,  in  all  the  ordinary  arts  and 
appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus 
their  history  fiimishes  a  warning — ^which  the  records  of  nations 
constantly  repeat — that  the  greatest  material  prosperitymay  co- 
exist with  the  decline — and  herald  the  downfall — of  a  kingdom. 


*  Gt4art»rfyfl*p.JJo.cliTiLpp.  150,161, 

*  See  aboio,  toL  t  pp.  386.872. 

*  See  to).  L  p.  380. 

*  Laj»id,NiitevAimdSal^^,p.K7. 


often  BO  minute  thatthey  could  not  poB. 
riblj  be  read,  and  therefore  could  not 
hare  bem  formed,  without  tb«n.  {Sett 
ToL  L  pp.  SSS  ud  391.) 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

ON  THE  MEANINGS  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN  BOTAL  NAMES. 

Thb  names  of  the  AHsyrianB,  like  thoae  of  the  Hebrews,  seem  to 
have  been  invariably  significant.  Each  naD^e  is  a  sentence,  fully 
or  elliptically  expressed,  and  coDsists  conseqnently  of  at  least  two 
elements.  Ibis  number  is  frequently — indeed,  oommonly — increased 
to  three,  which  are  nsnally  a  nonn  in  the  nominative  case,  a  verb 
active  agreeing  with  it,  and  a  nonn  in  the  objective  or  accusative 
case  governed  by  the  verb.  The  genius  of  the  language  requires 
that  in  names  of  this  kind  the  nominative  case  should  invariably 
be  placed  first ;  but  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  order  of  the 
two  other  words ;  the  verb  may  be  either  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
aoeosative.  The  number  of  elements  in  an  Assyrian  name  amounts 
in  rare  cases  to  four,  a  maximum  reached  by  some  Hebrew  names,  as 
Maher-shalal-hash-t»z.i  Only  one  or  two  of  the  royal  names  comes 
nnder  this  category.  No  Assyrian  name  exceeds  the  number  of  four 
elements.* 

An  example  of  the  simplest  form  of  name  is  Sar-gon,  or  Sar-gina, 
"the  established  long,"  i.e.  "(I  am)  the  established  king."  The 
roots  are  Bar,  or  in  the  full  nominative,  tarru,  the  eommon  word  for 
"king"  (compare  Heb.  *.  rrff,  4o.),  and  kin  (or  ffm),'  "to  esta- 
blish," a  root  akin  to  the  Hebrew  ]to. 

A  name  equally  simple  is  Buzur-Asshnr,  which  means  either 
"Asshnr  is  a  stronghold,"  or  "  Asshur  is  a  tteosnce;  "  butar  being 
tho  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  in,  which  has  this  doable 
eignifieation.  (Bee  desen.  Lex.  p.  1S6.)  A  third  name  of  the  same 
simple  form  is  Saiil-mngina  (Sammughes),  which  probably  means 


H.  Opfi«rtj  one  txc^lioa  to  thia  rule —  '  lent  at  the  AMjrun  kin  or  tiaa. 
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"  Banl  (is)  the  establishsr,"  mu^tna  being  the  participial  ftmn  of  the 
Bune  verb  which  occnn  in  Su-ffina  or  Sargon.* 

There  la  uiother  oommon  form  of  Assyrian  name  cotiBiBtiiig  of 
two  elements,  th6  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  a  god,  while  the 
former  is  either  ikamat  or  thamn  (Heb.  'ti^),  the  oommon  word 
for  "  servant,"  or  else  a  term  signifioattTe  of  worship,  adoration, 
reverence,  or  the  like.  Of  the  former  kind,  there  ia  bat  one  royal 
name,  viz.,  Shamaa-Vnl,  "the  eerrant  of  Vol"  a  name  exactly 
resembling  in  its  formation  the  Fhcenician  Abdistartns,  the  Hebrew 
Obadiah,  Abdiel,  Ac.,  and  the  Arabic  Abdallah.'  Of  the  latter  kind 
are  the  two  royal  names,  Tiglathi-Nin  and  Uutaggil-Nebo.  Tiglatlii- 
Nin  ie  from  tiglat  or  tikUa,  "  adoration,  reverence  "  (comp.  Chald.  ^, 
"  to  traet  in "),  and  Nin  or  Ninip,  the  Assyrian  Hercnles.  The 
meaning  ts  "Adoratio  (sit)  Eercoli " — "Let  worship  (be  given  to) 
Bercolea."  Mntaggil-Nefao is  "con£ding  in"  or  "worshipping  Nebo" 
— mutaggH  being  bat}  the  same  toot  as  tiglat,  bat  the  participle, 
instead  of  the  abstract  substantive.  A  name  very  similar  in  its  con- 
straction  is  that  of  the  Caliph  Uotawakkil  Billah.* 

With  these  names  compoonded  of  two  elements  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  place  one  which  is  compoonded  of  three,  viz.,  Tiglath- 
^eser,  or  Tiglat-pal^xiTa.  This  name  has  exactly  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Tiglathi-Nin — "Be  worship  given  to  Herooles;"  the  only 
difference  being  that  Nin  or  Hercnles  is  here  designated  by  a 
favourite  epithet,  Pal-ara,  instead  of  by  any  of  his  proper  nmmes. 
In  Pal-xira,  the  first  element  is  andonbtedly  pal,  "  a  son ; "  the  other 
element  is  obscure  ;^  all  that  we  know  of  it  is  that  Kin  was  called 
"the  Bon  of  Zira"  apparently  because  he  had  a  temple  at  Calah 
which  was  called  Bit-Zira,  or  "the  house  of  Zira."^  U,  Oppert 
believes  Zira.  to  be  "  the  Zodiac ; " '  bat  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds 
for  this  identification. 

Names  of  the  common  threefold  type  are  Asshnr-iddin-akhi, 
Asshur-izir-pal,"  Bin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib),  Asshor-akh-iddlna 
(Esar-haddon),  and  Asahnr-bani-paL    Asshnr-idden-akhi  is  "  Asshnr 


*  Or  Saiil-niugiiiB  may  be  in  gixfd 
Turauiaii  "SBiil  caUbli^ieB  me,"  the  ' 
aylUble  niu  being  a  Mparete  elenumt, 
SOmetimeB  eqiuvoJeat  to  our  "me," 

'  Other  nimeH  of  this  kind  are  Abdi- 
Milkut  (supra,  p.  187),  AbdolomiQUB 
(or  rather  AbdalonimuB),  Abed-Ncgo, 
AM-flr-IUhmKi,  AM-el-Ksder. 

*  5o  Oppert,  fzpMtCinn  focnf^uf 
«n  if^HjwMmie,  vol.  iL  p.  3S2. 


'  Sir  H.  RavliaNin  bdierea  Zira  to 
mam  "lord,"  u  Ztrat  oeitainlj  mesiM 
"lady,"  "mii^esB,"  or  "wife."  £flnra 
would  thus  be  "  ths  Lord'a  boute,"  or 
"  the  holj  house." 

*  See  above,  p.  22. 

*  Sj^iji^aa  %amti$qae,  I.  B.  e. 

"  Aihur-iiir-pil  aeema  to  be  the  true 
nuns  of  thekisgwhowuformeriy  called 
SordonapaluB  I.  or  Anhur-idumi-paL 
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has  given  brotharfl,"  iddm  being  the  third  person  singular  of  nadan, 
"  to  give  "  (comp.  Heb.  )r}),  &nd  akki  being  the  ploral  of  akku,  "  a 
brother  "  (comp.  Heb.  TV)-  ABshnT-izir-pal  is  "  AaBhar  protects  (my) 
son,"  mr  (for  trutr)  being  derired  from  a  root  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  10,  "  to  protect,"  and  pal  being  (aa  already  explained  ")  the 
Assyrian  eqnivalent  for  the  Hebrew  p  and  the  Byriae  bar,  "  a  son." 
The  meaning  of  Bin-akhi-irib  (Sennacherib)  is  "  Sin  (the  Moon)  baa 
multiplied  brethren,"  irib  being  from  raba  (Heb.  w),  "to  augment, 
multiply."  Asahor-akh-iddina  is  "  Asshor  has  given  a  brother,"  from 
roots  already  explained  ;  and  AsBhor-bani-pol  is  "  Aashnr  has  formed 
a  son,"  from  Auhur,  bani,  and  pal ;  bant  being  the  participle  of  bona, 
"  to  form,  make  "  (comp,  Heb.  f^). 

Other  tri-elementat  names  are  Asshnr-ris-ilim,  Bel-kadur-nzor, 
Asshor-bil-kala,  Nin-pala-zira,  and  Bel-snmili-kapi.  Asshnr-nB-ilim 
either  signifies  "  Asshiir  (is)  the  head  of  the  gods,"  from  Asshnr, 
rii,  which  is  eqoivalent  to  Heb.  A^,  "  head,"  and  Uim,  the  plnral 
of  U  or  el,  "god;"  or  perhaps  it  may  mean  "Asshnr  (is)  high- 
headed,"  from  Atshur,  rii,  and  elam,  "high,"  rii-tlim  being  eqniva- 
lent  to  the  nr-hiland  of  the  modem  Persians.*  Bel-kndnr-Qzar 
means  "Bel  protects  my  seed,"  or  "Bel  protects  the  youth,"  as  will 
be  explained  in  the  next  volnme  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Asshor- 
bil-kala  means  probably  "Asshor  (is)  lord  altogether,"  from  Auhur, 
bit,  "a  lord"  (Heb.  Si}),  and  kala,  "wholly;"  a  form  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  *  •>'  Sj,  "  all."  Nin-pala-dra  is  of  course  "  Nin 
(Hercnles)  is  the  son  of  Zira,"  as  already  explained  under  Tiglath- 
Pileser.'  Bel-somili-kapi  is  conjectured  to  be  "Belof  theleH  hand,"' 
or  "Bel  (is)  left-handed,"  fr^m  Bel,  lumilu,  an  equivalent  of  WriE, 
"  the  left,"  and  ftupu  ( =  ;),  "a hand." 

Only  two  Assyrian  royal  names  appear  to  be  componnded  of  fonr 
elements.*  These  are  the  firet  and  last  of  onr  list,  Asshnr-bil-nlsi-sti, 
and  the  long  commonly  called  Asshnr- eutid-ilin,  whose  complete 
name  was  (it  is  thonght)  Asshar-emid-ili-kin,  or  possibly  ABshnr- 
kinat-ili-kain.  The  last  king's  name  is  thonght  to  mean  "Asshnr 
is  the  establisher  of  the  power  of  the  gods  " — the  second  element, 


"  8ee  irol,  L  p.  272,  In  Semitic 
Bnbjlonian  pai  becomeB  btd,  ni  in  He- 
rodach-iot-adiui,  "  MenidHch  hx  given 
K  Km  ;  "  wbeDoe  Uia  tranrntion  U>  the 
Sfrini:  har  (aa  in  Bttr-Jeaua,  BHr-Jonoi, 


to  be  connected  with  'JE  nnd  nSjp  9. 

*  Suprn,  p.  218. 

'  Sir  H.  RfiwlinBon,  in  Ath^aum. 
No.  1869,  p.  243, note*. 

'  In  the  lilt  (^  Eponyms.  mx  niimes 
out  of  Denrl;  250  nr8tCon>i>oeed  of  four 
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which  is  BometimeB  imtten  as  eTitid  (eomp.  va),  sometimes  u  nirik, 
being  tnmslated  in  a  TOoabnlary  by  kinat,  "  power,"  while  the  last 
element  (which  is  omitted  on  the  monarch's  bricks)  is  of  coarse  from 
kin  (the  equivalent  of  pa),  which  has  been  expluned  ondet  Sargon. 
The  name  of  the  other  monaroh  presents  no  difficulty.  Asshnr-bil- 
nisi-an  means  "  AsBhnr  (is)  the  lord  of  his  people,"  from  bU  or  Mu, 
"lord,"  RU,  "a  man  "  (oomp.  Heb.  'iff^),  and  ra,  "his"  (  =  Heb.  t). 

To  these  names  of  monarchs  may  be  added  one  or  two  names 
of  princes,  which  are  mentioned  in.  the  records  of  the  Assyrians, 
or  elsewhere;  as  Assbnr-damn-pal,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Shalmaneser,  and  Adrammeleoh  and  Sbarezer,  sons  of  Sennacherib. 
ABshnr-danin-pal  seems  to  be  "Asshnr  strengthens  a  son,"  from 
Atthur,  pal,  and  i^anfn,  which  has  the  force  of  "  strengthening  "  in 
Assyrian.*  Adrammelech  has  been  expluned  as  decM  regit,  "the 
king's  glory;  "*  bat  it  wonld  be  more  consonant  with  the  proptwi- 
tional  character  of  the  names  generally  to  translate  it  "Hie  king 
(is)  glorioas,"  from  adir  (tw  or  t»),  "great,  glorions,"  and  wtlek 
(T^o),  "a  king,"  Or  Adrammelech  may  be  from  ediru  (comp.  fw), 
a  comraon  AssjTian  word  meaning  "the  arranger"  and  melek,  aai 
may  signify  "the  king  arranges,"  or  "the  king  is  the  arranger."' 
fiharezer,  if  that  be  the  trae  reading,  wonld  seem  to  be  "  the  king 
protects,"  from  tar  or  sarru,  "a  king"  (as  in  Sargon),  and  a  form, 
mr,  from  tutnar  or  naUar,*  "  to  guard,  protect."  The  Armenian 
equivalent,  however,  for  this  name,  San-asar,  may  be  the  propm 
form ;  and  this  wonld  apparently  be  "  The  Moon  (Sin)  protects." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  entire  catalogue  of  names 
than  their  predominantly  religions  character.  Of  the  thirty-nine 
kings  and  princes  which  the  Assyrian  lists  fnmish,  the  names  of 
no  fewer  than  thirty-one  contain,  as  one  element,  either  the  name 
or  the  designation  of  a  god.  Of  the  remaining  eight,  five  have 
doubtful  names,'  so  that  there  remain  three  only  whose  names  are 
known  to  be  pnrely  of  a  secular  character.*     Thirteen  names,  one  of 


i  Benoni  of  a  root  pi  oon- 


'  itoni 
Etantl;  uBad  in  AeajriaD  ...  ..^  =....»  ». 
"btdng  rtroag"  or  " rtrengtiiemng." 
Sarru  dannu,  "the  povrerful  king,"  i* 
the  standBrd  eiprewioD  in  til  Uie  mjwl 
inecriptioQS.  The  root  hu  not,  I  beliere, 
any  reprraentatiTe   in   other   Seroitjo 

'  Oppert,  SiftdiUon   Kittii^qtn  en 
Mlfypotamit,  vol.  iL  p.  S55. 
*  Sir  H.  Rawllnson,  in  the  author's 


2,2nded. 


Sendeltu,  vol.  L  p.  fii    , 

'  See  above,  p.  247. 

'  These  fire  king!  bear  only  two 
names,  Pud.il  koA  SbKlmaneBer,  tb« 
]ett«r  of  wbich  oocurs  four  timea  in  our 
list.  Various  ezplaDstions  ham  been 
given  of  the  name  Shalmaneaer  (see 
AtfuMotm,  No.  1869,  p.  244,  note*; 
Oppert,  Expidiiion  taentifiqiu,  vol.  it. 
p.  SB3) ;  but  none  is  naliafiictory. 

*  3argon,Adrarunetecb,BndShareHr. 
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vbich  was  borne  hj  two  kings,  contain  the  element  Asshnr ;  three, 
two  of  which  occnr  twice,  contain  the  element  Nin ;  *  two,  one  of 
which  wae  in  anch  iaTonr  aa  to  occur  four  timea,*  contain  the 
element  Vul ;  three  contain  the  element  Bel ;  one  the  element 
Kebo;  and  one  the  element  Sin.*  The  names  occaaioQally  ezpresB 
mere  facts  of  the  mythology,  as  Nin-pala-zira,  '■  Nin  (is)  the  son  of 
Zira,"  Bel-somili-kapi,  "  Bel  (is)  left-handed,"  and  the  like.  More 
often  the  fact  ennnciated  is  one  in  whioh  the  glorification  of  the 
deity  ie  involved;  as,  ABBbar-bil-niei-Bn,  "Asshnr  (is)  the  lord  of 
his  people;"  Bazar-AsBhnr,  "a  stronghold  (is)  Asshur;"  Asshur- 
bil-hala,  "Assbur  (is)  lord  altogether."  IVeqaently  the  name  seems 
to  imply  some  special  thankfnlneBS  to  a  particular  god  for  the  par- 
ticulu  ehild  in  qaeetion,  who  is  viewed  aa  having  been  hia  gift,  in 
answer  to  a  vow  or  to  prayer.  Of  this  kind  are  Asahnr-akh-iddina 
(Eaar-haddon),  Sin-akhi-irib  (S«inacherib),  Asshnr- bani-pal,  &o. ; 
where  the  god  named  seems  to  be  thanked  for  the  child  whom  he 
has  caused  to  be  bom.  Such  names  as  Tiglathi-Nin,  Tiglath- 
Kleser,  express  this  feeling  even  more  strongly,  being  actual  ascrip- 
dons  of  praise  by  the  grateful  parent  to  the  deity  whom  he  regards 
aa  his  benefactor.  In  a  few  of  the  names,  as  Mntaggil-Nebo  and 
Shamas-Iva,  the  religious  sentiment  takes  a  different  tnm.  Instead 
of  the  parent  merely  expressing  his  own  feelings  of  gratitude  towards 
this  or  that  god,  he  dedicates  in  a  way  his  son  to  him,  assigning  to 
him  an  appellation  which  he  is  to  verify  in  bis  after-life  by  a  special 
devotion  to  the  deity  of  whom  in  his  very  name  he  professes  himself 
the  "  Berrant "  or  the  "  worshipper." 


Even  here  soma  doubt  attaahes  to  one 
DBme.  If  we  read  SonitMr  for  Sharezer, 
the  lumu)  will  lie  a  religiouB  one. 

'  i.  e.,  tbey  either  contain  the  name 
Nin,  or  the  oommoc  designation  of  the 
god,  Ptil-Zira. 

'  Thia  is  the  nsme  vhich  has  been 
gf-ren  aa  Vul-lush,  a.  nuns  oom^osed  of 
three  elements,  e«ch  one  of  vhlch  is  of 
unrerUin  sound,  while  the  seoond  und 


third  are  also  of  uncertain  mBaning. 

'  Sir  H.  RawlinBOQ  hns  collected  a  liat 
of  nearly  a  thotuuid  Anejiiiui  muaee. 
About  two-thirds  of  them  have  the 
name  of  a  god  for  their  dominant  ele- 
ment, Asahiir  and  Nebo  hold  the  fore- 
most  place,  uid  are  of  about  equal  fre- 
quenoy.  The  other  divine  namee  occur 
much  less  often  than  these,  and  no  one 
o£  thom  hae  any  partJcular  prominence. 
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TlElath-PllMar  I. 


Tiglithl-NiniD 
BhAnuvh-Vdl 

TlBlUh-'piigHT  II.( 
Bhiaiuiia-ai  II. 


Bgl-nunUl-kuDi  (I) 


vm-Dlnrf  II.  0) 


TukulU-ptl-nn  L 
Aahnr-liil.luU 
8&mM-Tul  I. 
Anhnr-nba-tmir 


IMTuiii.iidi 
NiDlp-F^-lsi 

Tttlit-pU*  lirl  I. 


Tukl>t-N<Dip  L 


TnkulU-c^-UT 

SoDDMhltlbl 

Ew-tuddooL 


AHir-tdU4l  II. 
Am  lith-khlL 
ToklitJiibil-HU  IL 


«^^ 


>  In  thk  llMIIunUktnth*romu>>ftbgDwii«dthwftvmH.  Opp 

Bme  arcliMceiqiir  tor  tSW,  at  tmn  tbt  itaw 

U.  Pnneoli  Lanonuut  |Mh  td.  IbiWJ. 
l>Tlil>uiiw  li«inipo«dorthr«6Jaiiiail«,«U<>fwlil(Au*ilDiiMAll     lliBlnt.li  tb*  nd  of 
. .  „„,   i^  Y„ _   __  »_     ~. 


lala,  'aui  (rim  /  U»  tidid  ■■  gai,  Miu,  ■ml  jm 


'  CirShklDU-rlL  ThliumawuotliinallTthonghttobadmTsnttroiatluitDrihsBUek-ObgtM 

ktnf,  but  !■  DOW  rsgopied  ■■  ft  meiv  variKnt,  «Dd  h  «qiiJnJ«Dt  to  Uh  SuripCiiiftl  8lul~ " 

Tbs  Inn  alHuanXiUMiun*  word  h  Uie  una  irf  the  Aiitrlui  H ' ■-  "■—  "— 

Bar,  Nin  or  Niulp,  aul  Uaui,  ud  wlia  potdbl;  bora  lU  ihaaa  spi 
origioaUy  clllad  (hit  kjiu  Tamaubu.    lOmmmuuy,  v 

■emkUlai 


or  Niulp,  udUaui.udwIia  pOKtbi;  bora  lU  iluaa  ■ppaUufaHu.    8lt  U.  Bawliaui 

clllad  (hit  kjni  Tamaubu.  lOmmmuuy,  p.  IS.) 
n-iaU-iim.  (RawliDBOn'i  airaSolui.  lit  (dlcion.) 
'  The  middla  alamant  of  thia  nune  iru  tlumghC  to  rapreaant  tha  root  "  to  glTe.''  uHl  to  lure 
tJia  powar  of  itidin  or  idanni ;  but  %  TarUut  raading  iq  tba  racmtlj  dinoTarad  C*aaa  afmplojv 
tha  |»houatLaa(niip]anxaut  of  if,  UioBihowIn^  thAttheroot  EDuatbathaDDaDrdiaariljnpraHntfld 
bjr  tha  oluinuitar,  BUialjr  -a],  "u  pntact,"  which  will  temiianrln  tha  Bammi,  tiiid  uir(tii 
"Tortiiuidly  Br,  Hlucki  sllad  thi.  monarch  Aaihor-oiVbal.  (lirwd'i  ^in.  asd  Baft.  p.  SIJ, 
K  Tldj,  of  anina,  li  ftiUowingUia  Uebiww  litanllaL  Tha  Aivriu  i> read uTnknltl-pid-Bn. 
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CHAPTER  L 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Xiif)^  nutriomt  iirtlptTar,  ai  /lir  fr'  iii>riLt 
Ilirpai  ql  ^iowtv  d^tyyia  rapKtaalTijr, 
01  B"  itit  tr  \aetf)at  reraa/itroi  tlancrjfi, 
Jliita  xdki  fliiarra  SAtr  fitpptBira  (laXXsTi. 

DiOHYB.  Peritg.  1030-1033. 

Alonq  the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  Meeopotamian  lovland, 
curving  round  it  on  the  north,  and  stretching  beyond  it  to  the 
south  and  the  south-east,  lies  a  vast  elevated  region,  or  high- 
land, no  portion  of  which  appears  to  be  lesa  than  3(>00  feet  above 
the  sea-leveU  This  region  may  be  divided,  broadly,  into  two 
tracts,  one  consisting  of  lofty  mountainous  ridj^,  which  form 
its  outskirts  on  the  north  and  on  the  west ;  the  other,  in  the 
main  a  high  flat  table-land,  extending  iiom  the  foot  of  the 
mountain-chuns,  southward  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  eastward 
to  the  country  of  the  Affgbaoa.  The  western  mountain-country 
consists,  as  has  been  already  observed,'  of  six  or  seven  parallel 
ridges,  having  a  direction  nearly  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east,  enclosing  between  them  valleys  of  great  fertility,  and 
well  watered  by  a  large  number  of  plentiful  and  refreshing 
streams.     This  district  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  Zagros," 


'  See  tlio  ■uthor'B  fftrodoiut,  vol  I  \      •  Polyb,  v.  4<,  I  fl ;  «i,  8  7  ;  66,  g  fi 

p.  i*0,  2nd  edition.    Compare  Chesney,  Strab.  iL  p.  7fifl ;  Plm.  ff.  A',  vi,  27 ;  xii 

jSupArtiM*  Expedition,   toL   i   p.   66 ;  12 ;  Ptol.  vi.  3  ;  Amm.  Marc  zxiii.  t 

etoffmpiital  Jmtnvd,  toL  iiL  p.  112  ;  p.  104 ;  4o.     The  name  Ztgnu  mor 

FiMsr,  iTAoniMn,  p.  1S2,  note.  eapeckUyattachedtothecentralportioD 


e  voL  L  p.  204.  !  of  the  chain  Erom  the  mounUio  district 
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while  in  modem  geography  it  bears  the  Dames  of  Kurdistan  and 
Luriatan.  It  has  always  been  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  war- 
like tribes/  and  has  rarely  formed  for  any  long  period  a  portion 
of  auy  settled  monarchy.  Full  of  torrents,  of  deep  ravines,  oi 
rocky  summits,  abrupt  and  almost  inaccessible ;  containing  but 
few  passes,  and  those  narrow  and  easily  defensible;  secure, 
moreover,  owing  to  the  rigour  of  its  climate,  from  hostile  inva- 
sion during  more  than  half  the  year ;  it  has  defied  all  attempts 
to  effect  ite  permtuient  subjugation,  whether  made  by  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Parthians,  or  Turks,  and  remains  to  this  day 
as  independent  of  the  great  powers  in  its  neighbourhood  as  it 
was  when  the  Assyriau  armies  first  penetrated  its  recessea 
Nature  seems  to  have  constructed  it  to  be  a  nursery  of  hardy 
and  vigorous  men,  a  stumbling-block  to  conquerors,  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  every  powerful  empire  which  arises  in  this  part  oi 
the  great  eastern  contineat. 

The  northern  mountain  country — known  to  modem  geogra- 
phers as  Elburz — is  a  tract  of  far  less  importance.  It  is  not 
composed,  like  Zagros,  of  a  number  of  parallel  chains,  but  con- 
sists of  a  single  lofly  ridge,  furrowed  by  ravines  and  valleys,* 
from  which  spurs  are  thrown  out,  running  in  general  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis.  Its  width  is  comparatively  alight;  and, 
instead  of  giving  birth  to  numerous  large  rivers,  it  forms  only  a 
small  number  of  insignificant  streams,  often  dry  in  summer, 
which  have  short  courses,  being  soon  absorbed  either  by  the 
Caspian  or  the  Desert,  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  snowy 
peak  of  Demavend,'  which  impends  over  Teheran,  and  appears 


Bouth  of  Lake  Tan  to  the  latitude  of 
iBfahnD.  A  good  geuerd  dwcripUon  of 
the  range  fa  giTen  by  Q.  Curtiui  ; — 
"  Nainqne  PersU  *b  altero  latere  per- 
petuiB  moDtium  jugii  eUuditur,  quod  in 
longitudinem  HDO  stadia,  in  ladtudinem 
CLXI  protnurit.  Hoc  donum  a  Caucaso 
monte  ad  Rubrum  more  pertLnet ;  qua- 


deficit  n 


1,  aliud  t 


hvtum  objectimioat,"  [Vit.  Aiat.  Mag. 
t.  L)  Diodonu  Sioulua  well  deecribeB 
Va»  delightful  ohaiwster  of  the  legioa 


'  Ker  Porter,  IVowIj,  voL  i,  p,  (57  ; 
Frawr,  KkoToian,  p.  '2.H. 

'  Ker  Port«r  well  deecribea  the  maJM- 
tio  appeaianoa  of  Demavend  from  tbe 
ueighbourhdod  of  Teheran,  the  pieaeiit 
capital  of  Persia  :  "  The  mountain  of 
DemaTend  bears  N.  65°  E.  of  Teheran, 
about  forty  milea  distant ;  and  is  seen, 
niaiiig  its  lofty  and  pale  lummit  ti>  tba 
north-east  of  ^le  town  ;  forming  a  mag- 
nifloent  pyramid  Uiat  shoots  up  from  tbo 
high  range  of  Elburz,  which  bounds  the 
wide  plam  in  that  direction."  {Tntni*, 
1.  s.  0.)  Becent  aacsnts  of  Demamid 
have  proved  it  to  have  an  deration  of 
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to  "be  the  highest  summit  in  the  part  of  Aeia  west  of  the 
Himalayas. 

The  elevated  plateau  which  stretches  from  the  foot  of  those 
two  mountain  regions  to  the  south  and  east  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  flat  sandy  desert,  incapable  of  sustuning  more  than  a  sparse 
and  scanty  population.  The  northern  and  western  portions  are, 
however,  less  arid  than  the  east  and  south,  being  watered  to 
some  distance  by  the  streams  that  descend  from  Zagros  and 
Elboi^,  and  deriviDg  fertility  also  from  the  spring  rains.  Some 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  Zagros  on  this  side  are  large  and 
strong.  One,  the  Kizil-TJzen,  reaches  the  Caspian.  Another, 
the  Zenderud,  fertilises  a  large  district  near  Is&han.  A  third, 
the  Bendamir,  flows  by  Persepolis  and  terminates  in  a  sheet  of 
water  of  some  oze — ^Lake  Bakhtigan.  A  tract  thus  intervenes 
between  the  mountain  regions  and  the  desert  which,  though 
it  cannot  be  called  fertile,  is  &irly  productive,  and  can  support 
alarge  settled  population.  This  forma  the  chief  portion  of  the 
r^on  which  the  ancients  called  Media,  as  being  the  countiy 
inhabited  l^  the  race  on  whose  history  we  are  about  to  enter. 

Uedia,  however,  included,  beades  this,  another  tract  of  con- 
siderable size  and  importance.  At  the  north-westei-u  angle  of 
the  region  above  described,  in  the  comer  whence  the  two  great 
chains  branch  out  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  is  a  tract  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  mountains,  which  the  Greeks  called 
Atropat£n^,'  and  which  is  now  known  as  Azerbijan.  This  dis- 
trict lies  further  to  the  north  than  the  rest  of  Media,  being  in 
4^e  same  pandlels  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It 
comprises  the  entire  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  together  with  the 
country  intervening  between  that  basin  and  the  high  mountain 
chain  which  curves  round  the  south-western  comer  of  the  Cas- 
pian. It  is  a  r«^on  generally  somewhat  sterile,  but  containing 
a  certain  quantity  of  very  fertile  territory,  more  particularly  in 
the  Urumiyeh  badn,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Araxes. 


moTvtbaii20,D00fwt.  (See tike ■Dthor'i 
Hetodi!tia,Tal.  L  p.  Hi,  noia'.)  Annt 
i«  011I7 17,000  feet ;  and  the  highert  pexk 
in  the  Caocam*  duea  Dot  exceed  18,000 
feat. 
'  This  Damo  na  deriTed  fnnn  Atro- 


patea,  the  governor  of  Ota  region  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  oE  Arbela,  who  made 
torma  with  Aleiander,  and  was  aJlowed 
to  keep  the  provinoe,  whera  he  ahor^ 
made  himaeA  independeni.  (Stiab.  xL 
19,91;  Diod.  Sio.  iviiL  8.) 
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The  boondaries  of  Media  are  given  somewhat  differently  by 
different  writers,*  and  no  doubt  they  actually  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods;  but  the  variations  were  not  great,  and  the 
natural  limite,  on  three  udes  at  any  rate,  may  be  laid  down 
with  tolerable  precision.  Towards  the  north  Uie  boundary  was 
at  first  the  mountain  chain  closing  in  on  that  side  the  Urumiyeh 
basin,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  been  held  Uiat  the  true  limit 
was  the  Araxes,  to  its  entrance  on  the  low  country,  and  then 
the  mountfun  chMQ  west  and  south  of  the  Caspian.  Westward, 
the  line  of  demarcation  may  be  best  regarded  as,  towards  the 
south,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  Zagros  region ;  and, 
above  this,  as  formed  by  that  continuation  of  the  Zagros  chaon 
which  separates  the  XJrumiyeh  from  the  Van  basin.  Eastward, 
the  boundary  was  marked  by  the  spur  from  the  Elburz,  across 
which  lay  the  pass  known  as  the  PyUe  Caspice,  and  below  this 
by  the  great  salt  desert,  whose  western  limit  is  nearly  in  the 
same  longitude.*  Towards  the  south  there  was  no  marked  line 
or  natural  boundary;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  wiUi  any  exactness 
how  much  of  the  great  plateau  belonged  to  Media  and  how  much 
to  Persia.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  situationofHamadan, 
which,  as  the  capital,  should  have  been  tolerably  central,  and  to 
the  general  account  which  historians  and  geographers  give  of 
the  size  of  Media,  we  may  place  the  southern  limit  with  much 
probability  about  the  line  of  the  thirty-second  parallel,  which 
is  nearly  the  present  boundary  between  Irak  and  Fars. 

The  shape  of  Media  has  been  called  a  square;*  but  it  is 


■  Strabo  taakes  Media  to  b«  boanded 
OD  the  aoitii  by  HatiaDd  uid  the  moun- 
tain npoa  of  Uie  Cadusians  (Elbura)  ; 
on  the  eut  by  Farthla  and  the  Coe- 
BEeanB ;  on  the  south  by  Sittecen^ 
ZogroB,  cud  Elymoia  ;  on  the  west  by 
Matiand  and  .umenia  (iL  13).  Pliny 
Bays  that  it  ha«  on  the  east  the  ParthiuiB 
and  CoApioni ;  on  the  louth  Sittocand, 
Sunono,  and  Persia  j  on  the  neat  Adia- 
bmd ;  and  on  the  norUi  Armenia  (ff.  N. 
■n.  26).  The  AnaeDiaa  Geography 
makea  the  norUiem  boundary  Annmia 
and  the  CsEpiali,  the  ewtem  Aria  or 
Khoiuan,  Uie  southern  Feinis  and  the 
ia  (pp.  857- 


365).  According  to  the  ni 
view,  Media  begins  at  tbe  AToxeBr  in- 
cludwthe  vhole  low  r^oa  between  the 
and  the  Canpian  as  for  a« 


Isfahan,  and  weetiFard  includei 
the  greater  port  of  Zagros.  More  mo- 
derate dimensions  are  assumed  in  the 
text. 

'  The  Bait  deeart  projects  Bomewbat 
further  to  tfae  west,  a  portdon  being 
croesed  on  the  route  from  Teheran  to 
Isfahan.  (See  Eraser's  X'AonuiM,  p.  U3; 
Ouseley,  Trardt,  vol.  iiL  p.  106;  Ktr 
Porter,  Traveb,  toL  i.  p.  872.) 

*  Anuo.  Uore.  xjdu.  6.     "Medi— 
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rather  a  long  parallelogram,  tchose  two  principal  sidea  face 
respectively  the  north-east  and  the  aoath-weet,  while  the  ends 
(NT  shorter  sides  front  to  the  south-east  and  to  the  north-west. 
Its  length  in  its  greater  direction  is  about  600  miles,  and  its 
width  about  250  miles.  It  must  thus  contain  nearly  150,000 
square  miles,  an  area  considerably  lai^r  than  that  of  Assyria 
and  Chaldeea  put  together,"  and  quite  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  state  of  the  first  class,*  even  according  to  the  ideas  of  modem 
Europe.  It  is  nearly  one-fiflh  more  than  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  half  as  much  again  as  that  of  Prussia,  or  of  penin- 
HDlar  Italy.  It  equals  three-fourths  of  France,  or  three-fifths  of 
Qennany.  It  has,  moreover,  the  great  advantage  of  compact- 
ness-, forming  a  single  solid  mass,  with  no  stra^ling  or  outlying 
portions ;  and  it  is  strongly  defended  on  almost  every  side  by 
natural  barriers  offering  great  difficulties  to  an  invader. 

In  comparison  with  the  countries  which  formed  the  seate  of 
the  two  monarchies  already  described,  the  general  character 
of  the  Uedian  territory  is  undoubtedly  one  of  sterility.  The 
high  table-land  is  everywhere  intersected  by  rocky  ranges,  spurs 
from  Zagros,  which  have  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east,' 
and  separate  the  country  into  a  number  of  parallel  broad  valleys, 
or  long  plains,  opening  out  into  the  desert.  The  appearance  of 
tiiese  ranges  is  ^most  everywhere  bare,  arid,  and  forbidding. 
Above,  they  present  to  the  eye  huge  masses  of  grey  rock  piled 
one  upon  another ;  below,  a  slope  of  detritus,  destitute  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  only  occasionally  nourishing  a  dry  and  scanty 
herbage^  The  appearance  of  the  plains  is  litUe  superior ;  they 
are  flat  and  without  undulations,  composed  in  general  of  gravel 
or  hard  clay,  and  rarely  enlivened  by  any  show  of  water ; 
except  for  two  months  in  the  spring,  they  exhibit  to  the  eye 
a  uniform  brown  expanse,  almost  treeless,  which  impresses  the 


pngnitiii  nalio,  ngtonea  islubiteliB  ad 
■pedBm  quadratiB  fignnB  focmataB." 
Comp.  Stnb.  xL  13,  %  8. 

*  Sea  Tol.  i.  pp.  fi  and  181 

*  Canpare  Polybiu*,  x  27,  §  1  :— 
'B<rri  Talrur  4  Mi,8i.  mTd  ri  /i^rfoi 


'  Bo  Strabo  :  "H  roXXJj  iiir  oSr  fifijX* 
j«T(  tal  ^yxpi  (xL  IS,  |  7).  Compare 
Einneir,  Pertian  Rnpirt,  pp.  103, 141, 
14S,  with  Fraaar,  Shoraian,  pp.  182- 
186. 

*  TUa  U  more  eniadially  ths  caaa  in 
Irak,  tlia  moBt  aouthem  pordan  of  the 
ooantij.    {Kioiulr,  p.  108.) 
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traveller  witli  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  weariness.  Even  in 
Azwbijan,  which  is  one  of  the  least  arid  portions  of  the  temtoTy, 
vast  tracts  consist  of  open  undulating  downs*  desolate  and 
sterile,  bearing  only  a  coarse  withered  grass  and  a  few  stunted 
bushes. 

Still  there  are  considerable  exceptions  to  this  general  aspect 
of  desolation.  In  the  worst  parts  of  the  region,  there  is  a  time 
after  the  spring  rains  when  nature  puts  on  a  holiday  dress,  and 
the  country  becomes  gay  and  cheerful  The  slopes  at  the  base 
of  the  rocky  ranges  are  tinged  with  an  emerald  green :  *"  a  richer 
v^tation  springs  up  over  the  plains,"  which  are  covered  with 
a  fine  herbage  or  with  a  variety  of  crops ;  the  fruit  trees  which 
surround  the  villages  burst  out  into  the  most  luiKuriant  blossom ; 
the  roses  come  into  bloom,  and  their  perfume  everywhere  fills 
the  air."  For  the  two  months  of  April  and  May  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  is  changed,  and  a  lovely  verdure  replaces  the 
ordinary  dull  sterility. 

In  a  certain  number  of  more  favoured  spots,  beauty  and 
fertility  are  found  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.  All 
round  the  shores  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,'  more  espedally  in  the  rich 
plain  of  Miyaodab  at  its  southern  extremity,  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Aras,^  the  Eizil-Uzen,'  and  the  Jaghetu,*  in  the  great  baUook 
of  Linjan,*  fertilised  by  irrigation  from  the  Zenderud,  in  the 
Zagros  valleys,"  and  in  various  other  places,  there  is  an  excellent 
soil  which  produces  abundantly  with  very  slight  cultivation. 

The  general  sterility  of  Media  arises  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  water  supply.  It  has  but  few  rivers,  and  the  streams  that 
it  possesses  run  for  the  most  part  in  deep  and  narrow  valleys 


*  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  in  OeograiA. 
Joam.  vol.  I.  pp.  4S,  41,  6S,fto.  Even 
here  a  trae  ia  a  raiity .  (Iforiar,  Seemid 
Jonmeg,  p.  237.) 

'•  Fnaer,  p.  188, 

"  Kar  Porter,  vol.  I  pp.  286, 887,  4o. 

■>  Ibid.  pp.  22s,  231,  fte.  ;  QtogriitA. 
Jovrn.  vdL  i.  p.  SS. 

■  Jimrnalo/Gtcffrapkhal  Soeietg,  yoh 
I.  pp.  2,  6,  10,  13,  88,  Ac  i  Kinndr, 
Ptr^m  Empirt,  pp.  1S3-1C6';  Horier, 
Siamd  Joumry,  p.  284 ;  Kar  Porter, 
ToL  iL  p.  692-607. 


'  Kar  Porter,  Trawh,  roL  i.  p.  217  ; 
Kinndr,  p.  153  ;  Morier,  pp.  23*-23e. 
The  plam  at  Moghan  od  the  lover  Ana 
ii  boioiiB  tor  ita  rich  rail  uid  luzoriuit 
pasture!.  The  Persiuis  n;  Uwt  ths 
gTMi  ia  sufficiently  high  to  hide  an 
arm;  from  view  when  mcunped.    (Kin- 

*  Joarnal <^ Oepgroph.  &euty,ToI.x. 
p.  59  ;  Ear  Porter,  v(d.  I  p.  267. 

*  QtOffrajik.  Joum.  ToL  x.  pp.  11,  iO, 
las  *  KinnoT,  p.  110. 

■  Bick,f»nfM(aii,  pp.  60, 180-184,  to 
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sank  belowtbe  general  level  of  the  c»untiy,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  applied  at  all  widely  to  purposes  of  inigation.  Moreover, 
some  of  them  are,  anfortunately,  impregnated  with  salt  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  altogether  useless  for  this  purpose ; ' 
and  indeed,  instead  of  fertilising,  spread  around  them  desolation 
and  barrenneas.  The  only  Median  streams  which  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  description  are  the  Anis,the  Kizil-Uzen, 
the  Jaghetu,  the  Aji-Su  and  the  Zendenid,  or  river  of  Isfahan. 

The  Aras  is  only  very  partially  a  Median  stream.'  It  rises 
from  several  sources  in  the  mountain  tract  between  Kars  and 
Eizeroum  *  and  runs  with  a  generally  eastern  direction  through 
Armenia  to  the  longitude  of  Mount  Ararat,  where  it  crosses  the 
fortieth  parallel  and  begins  to  trend  southward,  flowing  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Ararat  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  nearly 
to  the  Julia  ferry  on  the  highroad  from  Erivan  to  Tabriz. 
From  this  point  it  runs  only  a  little  south  of  east  to  long. 
46°  30'  E.  from  (Greenwich,  when  it  makes  almost  a  right  angle 
and  runs  directly  north-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Kur  at 
Djavat.  Soon  after  this  it  curves  to  the  south,  and  enters 
the  Caspian  by  several  mouths  in  lat.  39°  10'  nearly.  The 
Aras  is  a  considerable  stream  almost  from  its  source.  At 
Hassan-Ealeh,  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Erzeroum,  where 
the  river  is  forded  in  several  branches,  the  water  reaches 
to  the  saddle-girths."  At  Keupri-Eieui,  not  much  lower, 
the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches."  At 
the  Jutfa  ferry  it  is  fifty  yards  wide,  and  runs  with  a  strong 
current.'*  At  Megcee,  thirty  miles  further  down,  its  width  is 
eighty  yards."  In  spring  and  early  summer  the  streun  receives 
enonnouB  accessions  from  the  spring  rains  and  the  melting  of 
tiie  snows,  which  produce  floods  that  often  cause  great  damage 
to  the  lands  and  villi^;es  along  the  valley.  Hence  the  difficulty 
a£  maintaining  bridges  over  the  Aras,  which  was  noted  as  early 


•  Ker  Porter,  toI  i.  pp.  220,  870, 
Sk.  i  Horier,  Starad  Joaratjii  PF-  ^^^> 
9SS  }  Gtograpli.  /oum.  toL  nxL  p.  SB. 

■  According  to  Stniba  (iL    13,  {  3), 

tta0  lower  Anuea  vsb  ths  bounduy  be- 

tiraen  Armcima  and  Hedia  Atrawtdud. 

fHnu  even  hen  one   bank  omj  WM 

VOL.  n. 


Uedkii ;  and  tha  upper  oourse  of  tha 
river  wu  sntirel;  in  Atiubiub. 

*  Sm  HamiltoD'B  Alia  Jfinor,  toL  l 
p.  183. 

»  IbLd.  L  B.  a  "  IbidL  p  18B. 

"  Ker  Port«r,  vol.  L  p.  215. 

"  Kianair,  p.  831. 
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as  the  time  of  Augustus,"  and  ia  attested  by  the  ruins  of  many 
auch  structures  remaining  along  its  course.'*  Still,  there  are  at 
the  present  day  at  least  three  bridges  over  the  stream, — one, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  at  Keupri-Kieui,  another  a 
little  above Nakshivan,  and  the  third  at  Khudoperin8ki,alittle 
below  Megree."  The  length  of  the  Aras,  including  only  main 
windings,  is  500  miles." 

The  Kizil-TTzen,  or  (as  it  is  called  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course)  the  Sefid-Rud,  is  a  stream  of  less  size  than  the  Aras, 
but  more  important  to  Media,  within  which  lies  almost  the 
whole  of  its  baain.  It  drains  a  tract  of  180  miles  long  by  150 
broad  before  bursting  through  the  Elburz  mountain  chain, 
and  descending  upon  the  low  countiy  which  skirts  the  Caspian. 
Rising  in  Persian  Kurdistan  almost  from  the  foot  of  Zagros,  it 
runs  in  a  meandering  course  with  a  general  direction  of  ncath- 
east  through  that  province  into  the  district  of  Khamseh,  where 
it  suddenly  sweeps  round  and  flows  in  a  bold  curve  at  the  foot 
of  lofty  and  precipitous  rocks,*^  first  north-west  and  then  north, 
nearly  to  Miana,  when  it  doubles  back  upon  itself,  and  turning 
the  flank  of  the  Zenjan  range  runs  with  a  course  nearly  south- 
east to  Menjil,  after  which  it  resumes  its  original  tUrection  of 
north-east,  and  rushing  down  the  pass  of  Rudbar"  crosses 
Gbilan  to  the  Caspian.  Though  ita  source  is  in  direct  distance 
no  more  than  220  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  entire  length, 
owing  to  its  numerous  curves  and  meanders,  is  estimated  at  490 
miles.^  It  is  a  considerable  stream,  forded  with  di£Sculty, 
even  in  the  dry  season,  as  high  up  as  Earagul,^'  and  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  three  wide  arches  before  its  junction  with 
the  Qarongu  river  near  Miana.**  In  spring  and  early  summer 
it  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  can  only  be  forded  within  a 
short  distance  of  its  source. 


.   738. 
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■*  K8rPorter,ToLiLpp.fllO,64I,&o. 

"  Emndr,  L  a.  o. 

"  Colonel  QieBiieyeatinuitcBtluwliole 
ooum  of  the  Araiea,  including  all  ita 
windingi,  &t  SSD  mQea.  (Aipira(«t  £te- 
ptdition,  ToL  I.  p.  IS.) 

■*  Or  H.  Batrliiuim  tcUmatad  Uu 


haght  of  thete  rooka  abovo  the  atiMm 
at  1600  feat  {OeogrofA.  Joiim.  tdL  x. 
p.  69.) 

■*  Itod.  p.  61 ;  Einneir,  p.  124. 

'  Cheaney,  Evphrata  EsepcdMim, 
ToL  L  p.  IBl. 

"  Otograph.  Jmtnt.  vol.  z.  p.  69. 

■  Km  Porter,  toI.  l  p.  897 ;  Horiar, 
Firtt  JotH-nt^  p.  247. 
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The  Jpqglieta  and  the  Aji-Su  are  the  two  chief  rivers  of 
the  XTmmiyeh  basin.  The  Jaghetu  rises  from  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros  chain,  at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  source  of  t)ic 
Eizil-Uzen.  It  collects  the  streams  from  the  range  of  hills 
■which  divides  the  Kizil-Uzen  basin  from  that  of  lake  Uruniiyeh, 
and  flows  in  a  tolerably  straight  course  first  north  and  then 
north-west  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lako.  Side  by 
aide  with  it  for  some  distance  flows  the  smaller  stream  of  the 
Tatau,  formed  by  torrents  from  Zagros;  and  between  them, 
towards  their  mouths,  is  the  rich  plain  of  Miyandab,  easily 
irrigated  from  the  two  streams,  the  level  of  whose  beds  is 
above  that  of  the  plain,"  and  abundantly  productive  even 
nnder  the  present  system  of  cultivation.  The  Aji-Su  reaches 
the  lake  from  the  north-east.  It  rises  from  Mount  Seviian, 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Caspian,  and  flows  with  a  course 
which  is  at  first  nearly  due  south,  then  north-west,  and  finally 
Bonih-west,  past  the  dty  of  Tabriz,  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  it  enters  in  lat.  3T  5(y.  The  waters  of  the 
Aji-Su  are,  unfortunately,  salt,**  and  it  is  therefore  valueless 
for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  Zenderud  or  river  of  Isfahan  rises  from  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Kuh-i-Zerd  (Yellow  Mountiun),  a  portion  of  the  Bakhti> 
yari  chain,  and  receiving  a  number  of  tributaries  from  the  same 
mountain  district,  flows  with  a  course  which  is  generally  east  or 
somewhat  north  of  east,  past  the  great  city  of  ^fohan — so  long 
the  capital  of  Persia — into  the  desert  country  beyond,  where  it 
is  absorbed  in  irrigation.'  Its  entire  course  is  perhaps  not  more 
than  120  or  130  miles;  but  running  chiefly  Uirough  a  plain 
re^oD,  and  being  naturally  a  stream  of  large  size,  it  is  among 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Median  rivers,  its  waters  being  capable 
of  spreading  fertility,  by  means  of  a  proper  arrangement  of 
canals,  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,'  and  giving  to  this  part 

"  Oeoffraph.  /osra.  toL  z.  p.  11.  cut  from  tiie  Z«iid«md,  which  TCDder  it 

*"  K«r  Torta,  toL  L  p.  SSO  ;  Horiar,  one  of  Um  mott  productive  pnrta  of 

Bwttni  Jimniftji,  p.  ZSS.  PenU  (p.  110).    Ker  Porter  apeak*  of 

■  Emimr,  p.  100.  Uia  "great  qiuntitiea  uf  water  which 

*  jUoctdm^   to  Kiimrir,  Uia  whol*  mra  drawn  <dr  from  the  Zenderud  for  the 

IViffiwifr  of  T™}"*,  k  diitriot  (TOenty  ntlet  deOj  me  lA  the  ike-fielde  all  arannd 

faiVaMl/^lyvid^iaiiTigatedl^caiwli  Iiftfuu  "  (toL  L  f.  420). 
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of  Iran  a  sylvan  ch&racter,'  scarcely  found  elaewhere  < 
platesa. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  streams  there  is  not  one 
which  reaches  the  ocean.  All  the  rivers  of  the  great  Iranic 
plat«au  terminate  in  lakes  or  inland  seas,  or  else  lose  them- 
selves in  the  desert.  In  general  the  thirsty  sand  aheorbs,  within 
a  short  distance  of  their  source,  the  various  brooks  and  streams 
which  flow  south  and  east  into  the  desert  &om  the  northern  and 
western  mountain  chuns,  without  allowing  them  to  collect  into 
rivers  or  to  carry  fertility  tax  into  (he  plain  region.  The  river 
of  Isfahan  forms  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  Media.  AU  iia  other  important  streams, 
as  has  been  sees,  flow  either  into  the  Caspian  or  into  the  great 
lake  of  Unimiyeh. 

That  lake  itself  now  requires  our  attention.  It  is  an  oblong 
basin,  stretching  in  its  greater  direction  from  N.N.'W,to  S.S.K, 
a  distaace  of  above  eighty  miles,  with  an  aven^  width  of 
about  twenty-iive  miles.*  On  its  eastern  side  a  remarkable 
peninsula,  projecting  for  into  its  waters,  divides  it  into  two 
Dortions  of  very  unequal  size — a  northern  and  a  southern.  The 
southern  one,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  diversified 
towards  ite  centre  by  a  group  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
considerable  size.  The  lake,  like  others  in  this  part  of  Ana,' 
is  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  Its  waters  are 
heavily  impregnated  with  salt,  resembling  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  No  fish  can  live  in  them.  Wh^i  a  storm  sweeps  over 
their  surEace  it  only  raises  the  waves  a  few  feet;  and  no  soon^ 
is  it  passed  than  they  rapidly  subside  agiun  into  a  deep,  heavy, 
death-like  sleep.'  The  lake  is  shaUow,  nowhere  exceeding  four 
fathoms,  and  averting  about  two  fathoms — a  depth  which, 
however,  is  rarely  attained  within  two  miles  of  the  land.  The 
water  is  pellucid.    To  the  eye  it  has  the  deep  blue  colour  of 


vol.  i 


'  Kct  PoTtor,  -roL  L  pp.  *11  and  481  [ 
il.  iL  p.  60. 

•  EiBneiT  goe*  coDsdenblr  beTond 
tile  truth  whrai  he  aitimitai  the  drouni- 
fsenoe  kt  SOO  milsB.  iPertiait  Bmpin, 
p.  166.) 

*  Lake  Unimi^  ii  4200  feet  abon 


t)ieBMUvet;UkeVaiiG100feet  Lake 
Sinn  u  loa  elevated  than  either  of 
these  ;  but  still  ita  heij^t  above  the  aa 
ia  ooDBideTable. 

'  See  OtograjJueal  Jaamal,  voL  z.  p. 
7.  Compare  voL  iiL  p  SO ;  and  aae  ataa 
Kiimeir,  L  a.  e. 
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some  of  the  northern  Italian  lakes,  whence  it  was  called  hj  the, 
Armenians  the  Kapotan  Zow  or  "Blue  Sea."' 

According  to  the  Armenian  geography.  Media  conttuned- 
eleven  disMcta ;'  Ptolemy  makes  the  numher  eight ;'  but  th& 
classical  geographers  in  general  are  contented  with  the  twofold* 
division  already  indicated,^  and  recognise  as  the  constituent 
parts  of  Media  only  Atropatdn^  (now  Azerbijan)  and  Media. 
Magna,  a  taict  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  two  provinces 
of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Ardelan.  Of  the  minor  subdivisions  there 
are  but  two  or  tiiree  which  seem  to  deserve  any  special  notice. 
One  of  these  is  Rhagiana,  or  the  tract  skirting  the  Elburz 
Mountains  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Kizil-TJzea  (or  Sefid-Rud) 
to  the  Caspian  Gates,  a  long  and  narrow  slip,  fairly  productive, 
but  excessively  hot  in  summer,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
important  dty  of  Bh(^;ee.  Another  is  Nistea,  a  name  which 
the  Medes  seem  to  have  carried  with  them  from  their  early 
eastern  abodes,"  and  to  have  applied  to  some  high  upland 
plains  west  of  the  main  chun  of  Zagros,  which  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  breeding  of  horses.  As  Alexander  visited 
these  pastures  on  his  way  from  Susa  to  Echatana,**  they  must 
necessarily  have  lain  to  the  south  of  the  latter  city.  Most 
probably  they  are  to  be  identified  with  tiie  modem  phuns  of 
Khawah  and  Alishtar,  between  Behistun  and  Khorramabad, 
which  are  even  now  considered  to  ^ord  the  best  sotomer 
pasturage  in  Persia." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  these  divisions  were  known 


*  Anua.  Gtagr.  p.  S61.  It  haa  been 
ingenknuly  conjeotared  that  Stnibo'a 
£raOra  (zL  18,  g  3)  >■  >  oomiption  of 
KftToirTa,  doe  to  nme  anoieiit  copjiit, 
(See  at.  Martiu'B  SaJio'eia  lur  CAr- 

' ,   p,   6B ;   and   compue 
Ua./  

*  Hum  were  Atiopetui  (or  Atropa- 
t6a«i,  Bbeft  (RluigiHu),  ffilauis  (Ohi- 

'      Hueemft,     FKliiTrnft^ 


Detnbmiia,    Sperutuku^ 
Amlia,   Cheaoeu,   and   fihoranu  (pp. 
3SS,  S9i). 
*  "■  '      -"i  diabuta  are   Marpme, 


Ptolemv'a  1 
pattaJii*. 


thrAn^  Elj^naia,  Bigriuto,  Rlugiaoa,  Do- 
ritda,  and  Byro-Medift  {OeograiA.  ri.  2). 

"  Sea  above,  p.  S53. 

"  The  premier  Niinee  ia  tbe  diatriet 
of  ITuibapiir  in  Khonuan  (Strabo,  xL  7, 
$  2  ;  laid.  Char.  p.  7),  whenoe  it  ia  fttt. 
beble  that  the  funooi  breed  of  hc»Ma 
me  originally  brought.  The  Turkoman 
horeea  of  the  Aiai  ore  famoiu  through- 
out Parma.  (See  the  CUajfrapA.  /oum. 
ToL  it  p.  101.) 

"  Arnan,  sip.  JItx.  *ii  18.  Compan 
Diod.  Sic.  zriL  110,  g  fl. 

"  Otagrajiltical  journal,  tdL  ix.  pp. 
too,  101.  Compare  Kar  Porter,  fcO.  u. 
p.  it. 
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in  the  time  of  the  gre&t  Median  Empire.  They  are  not  consti- 
tuted in  any  case  by  marked  natural  lines  or  features.  On  the 
whole  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  main  division — that 
into  Media  Magna  and  Media  AtropatSn^ — was  andent,  Atro- 
patSn^  being  the  old  home  of  the  Medes,"  and  Media  Magna  a 
later  conqu^ ;  but  the  early  political  geography  of  the  countiy 
ia  too  obscure  to  justify  us  in  laying  down  even  this  as  certain. 
The  minor  political  divisions  are  still  less  disUnguishable  in  the 
darkness  of  those  ancient  times. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  districts  which  compoeed  the 
Median  territory,  we  may  pass  to  that  of  their  principal  cities, 
some  of  which  deservedly  obtained  a  very  great  celebrity.  The 
moat  important  of  all  were  the  two  Ecbatanas — the  northern 
and  the  southern — which  seem  to  have  stood  respectively  in 
the  position  of  metropolis  to  the  northern  and  the  southern 
province.  Next  to  these  may  be  named  Rhagea,  which  was 
probably  from  early  times  a  very  considerable  place ;  while  in 
the  tJiird  rank  may  be  mentioned  Bagistan — ^rather  perhaps  a 
palace  than  s  town — Ooncobar,  Adrapaa,  Aspadan,  Chara^ 
Eudrus,  Hyspaostes,  Urakagabama,  &c 

The  southern  Ecbatana  or  Agbatana — which  the  Medes  and 
Fermans  themselves  knew  as  Ha^at^^ — was  situated,  as  we 
learn  from  Polybius'  and  Oiodonis,'  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Orontes,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Zagros  range.  The 
notices  of  these  authora,  combined  with  those  of  Eratosthenes,* 
Isidore,*  Pliny*  Arrian,'  and  others,  render  it  as  nearly  certain 
as  possible  that  the  site  was  that  of  the  modem  town  of 


"  I  tuwet  th*t  t] 


Varata  ol  Uie 


ito  npiul  dtj,  lihieh  Wu  often  wiled 
Vk»  or  Ver*  (infr*,  p.  268,  note  ") ; 
and  1  belieT«  that  tba  Bikan  of  tiis 
Aasjriaa  iiu«riptioiis  deagaaiea  the 
■ame    distiict.     (S«e    abora,    p.   IBS, 


„    ... ...  r  Hagmabn,  !■  the 

form  lued  in  the  Behiitun  ituoriptioii, 
wttich  wBB  Mt  up  in  Mediii  wiUiiii  a 
thort  diatasoe  of  the  dty  itaelf  Tha 
Achmetha  Dvtm)  of  Kara  (n.  2) 
dn^  the  lut  oonaonaut  (juit  ••  1  da. 


T.  2fl  dropa  tlie  game  letter  bom  Ear- 
ran)  ;  but  otherwiae  it  fairly  rapnaanta 
the  catiTe  word.  Of  the  tvo  Gmtk 
fama,  iigbatana,  whioh  ia  the  mare 


■  liaiu.  PartK.  p.  0  ;  ed.  Hudacm,  in 
hia  Otoj/niiAi  Mmort*.  The  "Apobk- 
taiui"  of  thia  paaaage  ia  beyond  a  £>abt 
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Hamadan,'  the  name  of  which  is  clearly  but  a  slight  corruption 
of  the  true  ancient  appellation.  Mount  Orontes  in  to  be 
reeogniBed  in  the  modem  Elwend  or  Erwend — a  word  etymo- 
Ic^ically  identical  with  Oront-es— -which  is  a  long  and  lofty 
mountfun  standing  out  like  a  bnttreaa  &om  the  Zagroa  range,* 
with  which  it  ia  connected  towards  the  north-west,  while  on 
every  other  side  it  stands  isolated,  sweeping  boldly  down  upon 
the  flat  country  at  its  base.  Copious  streams  descend  firom  the 
mountain  on  every  side,  more  particularly  to  ihe  north-east, 
where  the  pbun  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  the  most  luxuriant 
verdure,  diversifled  with  rills,  and  ornamented  with  numerous 
grores  of  large  and  handsome  forest  trees.  It  is  here,  on  ground 
sloping  slightly  away  from  the  roots  of  the  mountain,^*'  that  the 
modem  town,  which  lies  directly  at  its  foot,  is  built.  The 
aniuent  city,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  did  not  approach 
the  mountain  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half^^  At  any 
rate,  if  it  began  where  Hunadan  now  stands,  it  most  cer- 
tainly extended  very  much  further  into  the  plain.  We  need 
not  suppose  indeed  that  it  had  the  drcumference,  or  even  half 
the  circumference,  which  the  Sicilian  romancer  assigns  to  it, 
unee  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  atades  ^  would  give  a  probable 
area  of  fifty  square  miles,  more  than  double  that  of  London  1 
£cbatana  is  not  likely  to  have  been  at  its  most  fiourishing 
period  a  larger  city  than  Nineveh ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  Nineveh  covered  a  space,  within  the  walls,  of  not  more 
thaa  1800  English  acres.  ^* 


■  Chardin  believed  Hunadan  to  an- 
aipj  ibe  nXa  <4  Sam  [Vi^fagtten  Ptrte, 
torn.  iiL  p.  IG),  Mod  the  late  Archdeacoa 
miliacu  argued  with  much  learning 


ihUiatEobata 
[Oeogr<vpku  Iff . 
nit  with  Uieee 


9-48)  ;  but  with  Uieee  axoepiiana  Uiere 
b  an  almost  unanimoui  oonsciit  among 
•diolan  and  travellen  as  to  the  identity 
«f  HaimHrm  with  the  great  Hediau 
c^tal.  (9ee  lUtter'a  Brdhmde,  loL  iz. 
pn  eS-100 ;  and  compare  Heeren,  A*. 
Tfat.  voL  L  p.  2SI),  E.  T. ;  Sainte-Croiz, 
Mim.  da  CAeadimie  da  Ituerifitiont,  toL 
L  pp.  lOe-141 ;  Chueley,  Trtmli  in  lA< 
£Mt,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill  i  Moiier,  Second 
Jount^,    pp.    201-271  i    Ker   Porter, 


Travdi,  vol  iL  pp.  B9-116,  to.) 

*  Ker  Porter  estimatea  the  length  of 
Mount  Orontm  at  SO  imlflH  from  the 
point  where  it  leavm  the  main  range 
(TraetU,  toL  iL  p.  139).  Kinneir  (/*«■- 
nan  Anptre,  p.  126)  says  that  "Elwend 
t>n>}Mr"is  "not  more  than  twelve  miles" 
long.  The  height  of  Orontes  is  eeti' 
mated  b;  Bitter  at  "  10,000  feet  at  the 
least."    {SnihtHde,  voL  ii.  p.  87.) 

*•  Ker  Porter,  p.  101. 

"  Tiir  yiifi  txfhrriruT  ^  fcifcio 
VToMait  irrjiai  IctIm  tpm  t  ioXcitw 
'Opirnft.     (Diod.  Bic.  iL  18,  ^  7.) 

>■  Diod.  Sio.  xviL  110,  ^  7. 

"  See  abore,  toL  L  p.  2GS. 
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The  character  of  the  city  and  of  ita  chief  edifices  boa,  unfor- 
tunately, to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from  onsatisfactoty 
outhoritiea.  Hitherto  it  haa  been  found  p<%sible  in  these 
volumes  to  cheek  and  correct  the  atatementa  of  ancient  writeiB, 
which  are  almost  always  ezaggei&ted,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  modem  surveys  and  explorations. 
But  the  Median  capital  baa  never  yet  attracted  a  scientific 
expedition.  The  txavelters  by  whom  it  has  been  visited  have 
reported  so  unfevourably  of  its  character  as  a  field  of  anla- 
quarian  research,  that  scarcely  a  spadeful  of  soil  has  been  dug, 
either  in  the  city  or  in  its  vicinity,  with  a  view  to  recover  tiaces 
of  the  ancient  buildings.  Scarcely  any  remains  of  antiquity 
are  apparent.  As  the  site  baa  never  been  deserted,  and  the 
town  has  thus  been  subjected  for  nearly  twenty-two  centoiies 
to  the  destructive  ravages  of  foreign  conquerors,  and  the  still 
more  injurioua  plnnderings  of  native  builders,  anxious  to  obtain 
materials  for  new  edifices  at  the  least  possible  cost  and  trouble, 
the  ancient  sbuctures  have  everywhere  disappeared  fix)m  sight, 
and  are  not  even  indicated  l^  mounds  of  a  sufiicient  size  to 
attract  the  attention  of  common  observers.  Scientific  explorers 
have  consequently  been  deterred  from  turning  their  energies  in 
this  direction ;  more  promising  sites  have  offered  and  still  offer 
themselves ;  and  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  plan  of  the 
old  town  might  not  be  traced  and  the  position  of  its  chief 
edifices  fixed  by  the  means  of  careful  researches  conducted  by 
fully  competent  persons.  In  this  dearth  of  modem  materials 
we  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  classical  writers,  who  are 
rarely  trustworthy  in  their  descriptions  or  measurements,  and 
who,  in  this  instance,  labour  under  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of 
being  mere  reporters  of  Uie  accounts  g^ven  by  others. 

Ecbatana  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
palace,  a  structure  ascribed  by  Diodorus  to  Semiramis,"  bnt 
most  probably  constructed  orij^nally  by  Cyaxares,  and  improved, 
enlarged,  and  embellished  by  tbe  Acheemenian  monarchs. 
According  to  the  judicious  and  moderate  Polybius,  who  pre- 
&cea  bis  account  by  a  protest  against  exaggei&tioa  and  over- 

"  Diod.  Ko.  ii.  18,  i  8. 
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colonring,  IJie  drcnmferenc©  of  the  bnilding  was  seven  stades," 
or  1420  yards,  Eomevhat  more  than  four-fifths  of  an  "F-nglish 
mile.  This  size,  which  a  little  exceeds  that  of  the  palace  monnd 
at  Susa,  while  it  is  in  its  turn  a  little  exceeded  by  the  palatial 
{ilatform  at  Fersepolis,"  may  well  be  accepted  as  probably  close 
to  the  tmth.  Judging,  however,  from  the  anali^y  of  the  above- 
mentioned  palaces,  we  must  conclude  that  the  area  thus  assigned 
to  the  royal  residence  was  far  from  being  entirely  covered  with 
buildings.  One-balf  of  the  space,  perhaps  more,  would  be  occu- 
pied by  lai;ge  open  courts,  paved  probably  with  marble,  sur- 
rounding the  various  blocks  of  building  and  separating  tbem 
from  one  another.  The  buildings  themselves  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  resembled  those  of  the  Acheemenian  monarchs  at 
Susa  and  PersepoUs,  with  the  exception,  apparently,  that  the 
pillars,  which  formed  their  most  striking  characteristic,  were  for 
the  most  part  of  wood  rather  than  of  stone,  Folybius  distin- 
guishes the  pUlars  into  two  classes,'  those  of  the  main  buildings 
(o(  ev  rati  <rrow),  and  those  which  skirted  the  courts  (pi  hi  tok 
vepuTTvXoK;),  from  which  it  would  appear  that  atEcbatana  the 
courts  were  surrounded  by  colonnades,  as  they  were  commonly 
in  Greek  and  Roman  houses.*  These  wooden  pillars,  all  either  of 
cedar  or  of  cypress,*  supported  beams  of  a  similar  material,  which 
tiToased  each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving  square  spaces  (^t- 
vdtftara.')  between,  which  were  then  filled  in  with  wood-work. 
Above  the  whole  a  roof  was  placed,  sloping  at  lua  angle,*  and 
composed  (as  we  are  told)  of  silver  plates  in  the  shape  of  tiles. 
The  pillars,  beams,  and  the  rest  of  the  wood-work  were  like- 
wise coated  with  thin  laminaa  of  the  precious  metals,  even  gold 
being  used  for  this  purpose  to  a  certain  extent.* 


"  Polyb.  I.  27,  9  B. 

"  Tha  circumference  o(  the  palooe 
nxmiKl  »t  Sum  IB  about  <000  feet,  ur 
1383  yuda.  (Loftua,  CTutldaa  ai%d 
Stuiana,  plaii,opp.  p.  340.)  That  of  th« 
Peiaepolitan  platform  in  1S7S  feat,  or 
1526  Tarda.  (Ker  Porter,  toL  L  p.  682.) 
The  AB^rrUn  palace  motmdi  are  in 
aome  inn^nmi  atill  larger.  'Rie  eirciiit 
(rf  th«  Nimrud  tnoundia  neartTieoo, 
•ad  that  ot    the   Sojunjik  platlorm 


exceeds  2000  Tarda. 

I  Polyb.  X  27,  §  10. 

'  The  AaayriaD  courts  aeem,  on  tha 
contrary,  to  lave  beai  quite  open. 

■  Polyb.Ls.0.  OBr'^t  yi^  Trt*  fvyJat 
dTii«Tlt  «)/)tijt  iroi  tvwapmlnil,  it.tA, 

*  Tbik  the  Pendana  in  lome  caaes 
naed  aloping  roofs,  nther  than  Sat  ones, 
va  may  gather  from  th«  "TMnb  of 
Cynia.''^ 

•  Polyb.  L  a.  a     Te«b  xlbvat,  Toif  iiir 
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Sach  seems  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  true  ancient 
Median  palace,  which  served  probably  as  a  model  to  Darius 
and  Xerxes  when  they  designed  their  great  palatial  edifices 
at  the  more  Bouthem  capitals.     In  the  additions  which  the 
palace  received  under  the  Achsemenian   kings,  stone  pillars 
may  have  been  introduced ;  and  hence  probably  the  broken 
ahaSs  and  bases,  so  nearly  resembling  the  Persepolitan,  one  of 
which  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter'  saw  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Hamadan  on  his  visit  to  that  place  in  1818.    But,  to  judge 
from  the  description  of  Polybius, 
an  older  and  ruder  style  of  archi- 
tecture   prevailed  in  the   mun 
building,  which  depended  for  ita 
effect  not  on  the  beauty  of  archi- 
tectiu-al  forms,  but  on  the  rich- 
ness and  costliness  of  the  mate- 
rial.     A  pillar  architecture,  so 
far  as  appears,  began  in  this  part 
of  Asia  with  the  Medes,'  who, 
however,  were  content  to  use  the 
more  readily  obtained  and  more 
easily  worked  material  of  wood ; 
while  the  Persians  afterwards  conceived  the  idea  of  substi- 
tuting for  these  inartificial  props  the  slender  and  elf^nt  stone 
shafts  which  formed  the  glory  of  their  grand  edifices. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  palace  was  the  "Acra,"  or  (nta- 


Stone  Bum  of  a  Pilkr.    (Hamidaa.) 


pinX^u,    rdf    Si    ttpofiJiat   ipyupat 
ttitu  waaat. 

*  See  his  Tmwlt,  vol.  iL  p.  115.  The 
shaft  sad  base  wara  alto  seen  by  Hr. 
Morim  in  1813,  and  are  figured  1^  him 
in  hii  work  entitled  a  Second  Journey 
Utrougk  Periia.  ( See  p.  SS8.)  It  ii  from 
thie  vork  that  the  above  illuEtistion  is 

Sir  H.  lUwIinion,  who  Tinted  Huna. 
don  frequenUj  bBtween  1S3B  and  1839, 
■aw  fire  or  six  oUlw  pillar  basse  of  the 
same  type. 

'  The  ran  use  of  ^illan  by  the  As- 
■yriaiu  bai  been  nohoed  in  the  Ant 
TOlunie  (toL  i.  p.  SOS,  note  ").    If,  i 


seems  probable,  they  were  mon  laigdy 
employed  by  the  later  BabylooUna,  we 
nuiy  ascriba  thdr  introductaon  to  Ha- 
dian  inflnenoft  (Sm  the  chapter  on  the 
"Arts  and  Scienceaof  the  Bal^lonians."} 
A.  jmUst  architecture  natujaUy  began  in 
a  coon^  where  there  was  abundant 
wood.  The  first  piUsn  were  mere  rough 
posts,  like  thoee  wbidi  support  th« 
nouses  of  the  Kurds  and  Tendis.  (See 
iaywd's  Nineveh  and  Babylan,  p.  25S.) 
These  were  after  a  time  shaped  r^u- 
laiiy,  then  carred  and  amamented; 
while  finally  tlwy  ware  replaced  by  stone 
shafts,  which  may  have  been  fint  naed 
where  wood  was  soarce,  but  were  kioii 
perceiTed  to  be  of  superior  beutty. 
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del,  an  artificial  Btructnre,  if  we  may  believe  Polybius,  and  a 
place  of  very  remarkable  strength.^  Here  probably  -was  the 
treasury,  from  which  Darius  Codomannua  carried  off  7000 
talents  of  silver,  when  he  fled  towards  Bactria  for  fear  of 
Alexander.'  And  here,  too,  may  have  been  the  Record  Office, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  royal  decrees  and  other  public 
documents  under  the  earlier  Persian  kings.^     Some  travellers  " 


PUo  t>{  the  Cuuntiy  about  HamodaD. 
A.  Ancimt  dtadal.    B.  Ftgua  of  Ikgi.    C.  Bamiliia  <tf  baUdln^    ]>.  CmiaUbnn  inaolpttou 

are  of  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  ancient  structure  still 
exists ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  ruin  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
modem  town  towards  the  south,  which  is  known  to  the  natives 
as  "the  inner  fortress,"  and  which  may  not  improbably  occupy 
some  portion  of  the  site  whereon  the  original  citadel  stood.  But 
the  remains  of  building  which  now  exist  are  certainly  not  of  an 

'  Polyb.  X.  27,  f  S.    'Ajtpv  ir  o4r|f|      ••  Em  ri.  2. 
yfiporotvTcr   tx't,  Bauiiaalun  Tpit  ixy         "  Aa  Ear  PortOT  (Trttvdt,  vol  il  p. 
^fcTTTd  KBTIVKtuaviUnir.  I  101), 

*  Anus,  Bsrp.  Altx.  Si  U. 
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earlier  date  than  the  era  of  Parthian  sapremacy ,"  and  they  can 
therefore  throw  no  light  on  the  character  of  the  old  Median 
stronghold.  It  may  be  thought  periiaps  that  the  description 
which  Herodotus  ^vea  of  the  building  called  by  him  "the 
palace  of  Delioces "  should  be  here  applied,  and  that  by  its 
means  we  might  obtain  an  exact  notion  of  the  original  stmeture. 
But  the  account  of  this  author  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
natural  features  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  there  is  no  such 
conical  hill  as  he  describes,  but  only  a  plain  suirounded  by 
mount^ns.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  certain  that  either  his 
description  is  a  pure  mj'th,  or  that  it  applies  to  another  city, 
the  Ecbatanaof  tJie  northern  province. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Median  capital  was  at  any  time 
surrounded  with  walla  Folybius  expressly  declares  that  it  was 
an  unwalled  place  in  his  day ; "  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  had  always  been  in  this  condition.  The  Medea 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  been  in  general  content  to  esta- 
blish in  each  town  a  fortified  citadel  or  stronghold,  round  which 
the  houses  were  clustered,  without  superadding  the  further 
defence  of  a  town  wall"  Kcbatana  accordingly  seems  never 
to  have  stood  a  siege.''  When  the  nation  which  held  it  was 
defeated  in  the  open  field,  the  dty  (unlike  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh) submitted  to  the  conqueror  without  a  struggle.  Thus 
the  marvellous  description  in  the  book  of  Judith,'*  which  is 
internally  very  improbable,  would  appear  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  any,  even  tiie  slightest,  foundation  in  &ct. 

The  chief  city  of  northern  Media,  which  bore  in  later  times 
the  names  of  Oaza,  Qazaca,  or  Canzaca,"  is  thought  to  have  also 


>•  Poljb,  1  «.  a 

K  Eerodotiu  ezpraady  itatea  th&t  Qia 
northern  Ecbatana  wu  >  dty  of  thu 
ch&ractor  (i  98,  98).  Modem  reeearchM 
Iiave  diiooTered  no  signa  of  town  wklls  *t 
any  of  the  old  Peraan  or  Median  mt«L 

"  Ecbatana  jielded  at  once  to  Cjrug, 
to  Aletander  (Arrian,  Btf.  Ala.  iii 
19),  and  to  Aatiochot  the  Qieat  (Poljb, 


"  Judith  L  2-4.  Aocxirding  to  ttua 
aooount  Uie  wsUi  were  built  of  hewn 
stones  nine  feet  long,  and  four  aad  • 
half  broad.  The  height  of  the  walla 
was  ]0G  feat,  the  width  TG  fest  Tba 
gatea  were  of  the  aame  altitude  u  the 
walla ;  and  Vbe  towera  over  the  gatei 
were  oairied  to  the  height  of  IM  feeL 

"  SeeStrab.zL13,|S;  V^n.  H.  N. 
Ti.  18 ;  PtoL  OtograplL  vi.  2;  Am.  IUm: 
zziiL  8 ;  JfMoi.  <?wr.  S  87,  p.  »«,  Aa. 
AnoUur  name  of  the  diy  ma  Vvn. 
(Strabo,  L  ■.  o.) 
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been  called  Ecbatana,  and  bo  have  been  occasionally  mistaken 
by  the  Greeks  for  the  southern  or  real  capital"  The  descrip- 
tion of  Herodotus,  which  is  irreconcileably  at  variance  with 
the  local  features  of  the  Hamadan  site,  accords  sufficiently  with 
the  existing  remains  of  a  considerable  city  in  the  province  of 
Azerbijan;  and  it  seems  certeinly  to  have  been  a  city  in  these 
parts  which  was  called  by  Moses  of  ChorSn^  "  the  second  Ec- 
bat&na,  the  seven-walled  town."'  The  peculiarity  of  this  place 
was  its  situation  on  and  about  a  conical  hill  which  eloped  gently 
down  from  ite  summit  to  its  base,  and  allowed  of  the  inteipo- 
ation  of  seven  circuits  of  wall  between  the  plain  and  the  hill's 
crest.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  within  the  innermost  circle  of  the 
defences,  were  the  Koyal  Palace  and  the  treasuries ;  the  sides 
.of  the  hill  were  occupied  solely  by  the  fortifications ;  imd  at  the 
base,  outside  the  circuit  of  the  outermost  wall,  were  the  domestic 
and  other  buildings  which  constituted  the  town.  According  to 
the  information  received  by  Herodotus,  the  battlements  which 
crowned  the  walls  were  variously  coloured.  Those  of  the  outer 
circle  were  whit«,  of  the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the 
fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange,  of  the  mxth  ralver,  and  of 
the  seventh  gold.'  A  pleasing  or  at  any  rate  a  striking  effect 
was  thus  produced — the  citadel,  which  towered  above  the  town, 
presenting  to  the  eye  seven  distinct  rows  of  colours.' 

If  there  was  really  a  northern  aa  well  as  a  southern  Ecba- 
taaa,*  and  if  the  account  of  Herodotus,  which  cannot  possibly 


■■  See  the  paper  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
"  On  the  Site  of  tLe  Atropatemaii  Be- 
bsbma,"  in  tb«  tMlth  volume  of  the 
Journal  9f  At  Oeograpkieal  SoeUtji,  pp. 
65-168. 

■  H(».  Cbor.  BuL  Armt*.  S.  84 

■  HenxL  L  S8. 

'  niii  whole  deacriptjon  bM  do  doubt 
k  Kimewlut  mythioal  air ;  uid  th« 
^mtuig  of  U>e  batUementa  with  the 
piedoiu  metals  modi  tt>  the  modam 
ratder  peculiarly  improbable.  But  the 
people  who  roofed  their  palaoee  with 
mmx  tila^  uid  ooatad  »I1  the  internal 
wood-WM'k  either  wiOi  platea  of  mlver 
«r  of  gold,  tOKf  h&TB  been  wealtiir 
^v^g**  and  lanah  enou^  to  make  wen 
ndt  «  diipliv  aa  Heradotui  Jwarfl)«i. 


There  i>  raaon  to  believe  that  in  Baby- 
lonia at  least  one  temple  waa  orna- 
mented almost  eiaotl7  aa  the  cdtadel  of 
Ecbatana  ia  declared  to  have  been  by 
Herodotol.  (See  the  author's  .fferaijofui, 
voL  iL  p.  481,  2nd  edition,  and  compare 
oh.  vi.  of  the  "Fourth  Monoichy.") 

*  llie  view  maintained  hj  Sir  H. 
Bawlinaoa  in  the  paper  already  referred 
to  (auprs,  note'*),  while  in  England 
it  haa  been  very  genersllf  accepted, 
haa  been  combated  on  the  Contiiieat, 
e^tecially  in   France,  where  « 


notPM  dt  PAeadUmit  4t*  Imerwtum*  tt 
BtOa-LtOra,  tom.  xiz.  part  t.  p.  41S 
•tiM.    It  miut  beadndttedtturttike 
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apply  to  the  Boutbem  capital,  may  be  regarded  as  traly  de- 
scribing the  great  city  of  the  north,  we  may  with  much  proba- 
bility fix  tiie  Bite  of  the  northern  town  at  the  modem  Takht- 
i-Solelimaii,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Saruk,  a  tributary  of  the 
Jaghetu.  Here  alone  in  northern  Media  are  there  important 
ruins  occupying  such  a  position  as  that  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribea.*  Near  the  head  of  a  valley  in  which  runs  the  main 
branch  of  the  Saruk,  at  the  edge  of  the  hills  which  skirt  it  to 
the  north,  there  stands  a  conical  mound  projecting  into  the 
vale  and  rising  above  its  surface  to  the  hei^t  of  150  feet. 
The  geological  formation  of  the  mound  is  curious  in  the 
extreme.'  It  seems  to  owe  its  ori^n  entirely  to  a  small  Ii^e, 
the  waters  of  which  are  so  strongly  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  that  wherever  they  overflow  liiey  rapidly  form  a  depomt 
which  is  as  hard  and  £nn  as  natural  rock.  If  the  lake  was 
originally  on  a  level  with  the  valley,  it  would  soon  hare  formed 
iDcrustations  round  its  edge,  which  every  casual  or  pennaaent 
overflow  would  have  tended  to  raise;  and  thus, in  the  course  <^ 
ages,  the  entire  hill  may  have  been  formed  by  a  mere  accumu- 
lation of  petrefactions.'  The  formation  would  progress  more  or 
less  rapidly  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  lake  to  overflow 
its  bounds ;  which  tendency  must  have  been  strong  until  the 
water  reached  its  present  natural  level — ^the  level,  probably,  of 
some  other  sheet  of  water  in  the  hills,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  underground  syphon.'  The  lake,  which  is  of  an 
irregular  shape,  is  about  300  paces  in  circumference.    Its  water. 


M1I7  andeDt  writer  who  dutinctly  re- 
cogmma  two  Median  Ecbatanu  is  ths 
Armeniui  hittomn  abova  quoted.  (See 
aboTB,  p.  2fl9,  not«  '.) 

*  TlieruiiiBatKildtZoh»k,deacribed 
t^  ColoDsl  Uantaitlk  in  nidi  glowing 
t«nni  {Jtnmut  <if  Ott  OeogrofAieai 
SoeUtt,  to).  iU.  pp.  4,  6),  «re  in  Temlit7 
quite  invignifloant. 

■  ThB  belt  dcaoriptioD  of  tba  Takht- 
i-Suldman  ruiiu  will  be  found  in  the 
Otoffm^tiedl  JovniU,  ToL  x.  pp.  46-63. 
8ir  H.  E.  Poitor  ia  both  Ian  oomplaba 
and  Um  exut  (Trardt,  tdL  il.  pp.  SSg- 

'  Thi*  tlM(»7  WM  Snt  broached  bf 


Kar  Porter.  Later  tnvellera  agree  whit 

■  One  of  the  pecaliariti«a  of  the  lake 
ia,  that  whatever  the  quantity  of  wato' 
diami  off  from  it  for  purpoaca  of  tni- 
gation  by  the  nmghbouruu  tcibea,  it 
•Iwayi  reniaiiia  at  the  aame  lercL  Sir 
H.  RawIiuaoQ  tbua  eiplaina  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  "  I  oonolude,"  he  aay^  "  the 
lake  to  be  oonneoted  by  an  undeijiround 
ayphon  with  some  other  great  foantain 
in  the  tntecior  of  the  adjaoent  moon- 
taint,  wbioh  ia  preoiaely  at  the  mne 
lerel  aa  itaaU,  and  which  haa  ctiia 
meuu  i^  ouUet"  (OMpropMoai  / 

TOL  K.  p.  18J 
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notwitliBtandiiig  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  held  in  solu- 
tion, is  exquisitely  clear,  and  not  unpleasing  to  the  taste.' 
Formerly  it  wbb  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  unfathomable ; 
but  experiments  made  in  1837  showed  the  depth  to  be  no  more 
than  156  feet. 

The  ruins  vhich  at  present  occupy  this  remarkable  site 
consist  of  a  strong  wall,  guarded  by  numerous  bastions  and 
pierced  by  four  gateways,  which  tuns  round  the  brow  of  the 
hill  in  a  slightly  insular  ellipse,  of  some  interesting  remains 


Plan  of  iBJUit-i-Salelman  (parhape  the  Kortlierii  EclwUiut). 

of  buildings  within  this  walled  space,  and  of  a  few  insignificAnt 
traces  of  inferior  edifices  on  the  slope  between  the  plain  and 
the  summit  As  it  is  not  thought  that  any  of  these  remains 
are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Sassanian  kingdom,**  no  descrip- 
tion will  be  given  of  them  here.  We  are  only  concerned  with 
the  Median  city,  and  that  has  entirely  disappeared.  Of  the 
seven  walls,  one  altme  is  to  be  tnwed;  ^  and  even  here  the 
Median  structure  has  perished,  and  been  replaced  by  masonry 
of  a  fiu"  later  age.      Excavations  may  hereafler  bring  to  light 


.    ,  I,  ToL  I.  p.  60  ; 

Xer  Portar,  toL  ii.  p.  6£8. 

"  OeograpL  Jmu-nal,  vol  i.  p.  61. 

"  In  ita  pmenti  oonditioa  the  hill 
oould  not  receive  sereo  complete  drmUr 
Willi,  from  the  fact  that  towards  the 
eact  it  abata  upon  the  «dge  of  the  hilly 


ooDDtiy,  and  ia  oonBequentl;  on  that 
■ids  only  a  littWelevated  above  the 
adjacent  ground.  ^ButM  the  water  has 
now  for  aome  tiiil9  teoi  drawn  o7  on 
thii  ode,  the  hill  has  probahtj  grown 
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some  renmaDts  of  the  original  tovn,  but  at  present  research  has 
done  no  more  than  recover  for  us  a  forgotten  site. 

The  Median  city  next  in  importance  to  the  two  Ecbatanaa 
was  Baga  or  Rhages,  near  the  Caspian  Gates,  almost  at  Uie 
extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the  Medes. 
The  great  antiquity  of  this  place  is  marked  by  its  occurrence 
in  the  Zendavesta  among  the  primitive  settlements  of  the 
Arians.'  Ita  celebrity  during  the  time  of  the  Empire  is  indi- 
cated by  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  romances  of 
Tobit' and  Judith.'  Itm^ntained  its  rank  under  the  Peruans, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  which  terminated  the  great  Median  revolt.*  The  last 
Darius  seems  to  have  sent  thither  his  heavy  baggage  and  the 
ladies  of  his  court,*  when  he  resolved  to  quit  Ecbatana  and  fly 
eastward.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Rhages  gave  name 
to  a  district  j*  and  this  district  may  be  certainly  idenUiied 
with  the  long  narrow  tract  of  fertile  territory  intervening 
between  the  Elburz  mountain-range  and  the  desert,'  from  about 
Kasvin  to  Khaar,  or  from  long.  60°  to  52°  30'.  The  exact  site 
of  tJie  city  of  Rhages  witiiin  this  territory  is  somewhat  doubt^L 
All  accounts  place  it  near  the  eastern  extremity ;  and  as  there 
are  in  this  direction  ruins  of  a  town  called  Rhei  or  Rhey,  it  has 
been  usual  to  assume  that  they  positively  fix  the  locality .'     But 


■  Bluga  oocun  u  Ae^ia  in  the  fint 
Fwg&rd  of  ths  VeadidiuL  It  in  Um 
twdftli  settlsment,  and  ons  in  whioh 
the  foithCiil  vers  intermmgled  with  un- 
belisvaiH.  (Haug  in  BunBen'a  Eg^ft, 
vol.  iiL  p.  490,  K  T.) 

«  Tobit  L  11 ;  iv.  1 ;  iz.  1 ;  &0. 

•  Judith  L  6  and  IS. 

<  BAittam  /ntcripCiim,  col.  iL  par.  13. 

•  Arriaji,  £i]L  Mex.  ilL  19.  Aman 
0BI7  mentiaiu  the  Caapian  Qates ;  but 
then  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  Rhagee 
was  the  place  where  ths7  were  to  anait 
Darius.     Compare  ch.  20. 

•  Rhagiana  occun  as  a  district  in 
Itidore  {Mont.  Forth,  p.  6)  u  well  as  in 
PtoletnT.  Id  the  former  the  USS.  have 
Rhatiana  (PATIANH  for  PATIAXH), 
which   Hudson   perrenelf  tnuufamui 


his  eipreoioD,  ri  n/d  rit 
'Payat  nol  r&t  Ears-fovt  tAXsi  (iL  IS, 
\  7).    Diodonu  calls  it  an  eparchy — Hp 


t.  i  5). 


compare  C.  MillWs  Map  to  illiutiM* 
this  author  ( Tat.  in  QeograjAM  Miaortt, 
No.  10).  a  Miiller  make*  the  boundary 
westward  the  Kam^ian  hilla,  thua  az- 
teuding  Rluuiana  half  a  d^rea  to  the 
weatofEaann.  He  greatl j  axaggeratw 
the  riven  of  the  region. 

'  Fraeer,  Kkorann,  p.  288 ;  Horier, 
Second  Jmrneg,  p.  S6S  ;  Ouself,  TraveU, 
T(d.  iii  p.  171 ;  Ker  Porter,  IVnedi,  toL 
i.  p.  857  i  Heeren,  Aiiatie  Naiioat,  toL 
'  p.  233,  B.  T. ;  Bitter,  EnUmiuU,  Ttd. 


nu,  pp.  MS^eOii  Winer,  j 

(Ken,  ad  Toc. ;  C.  UiiUar,  Toiti^  L  a.  c - 

OtngmfAical  Janm.  toL  xzn.  p.  8S. 
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similarity,  or  even  identity,  c^  name  is  an  insufficient  proof  of 
a  site ;  *  and,  in  the  present  instance,  there  are  grounds  for 
placing  Kbages  very  much  nearei  to  the  Caspian  Gates  than 
the  position  of  Rhei.  Arriao,  whose  accuracy  is  notorious,  dis- 
tinctly states  that  from  the  Qates  to  Bhages  vas  only  a  single 
day's  march,  and  that  Alexander  accomplished  the  distance  in 
that  tome."*  Now  from  Rhei  to  the  Qirduni  Surdurrah  pass, 
which  undoubtedly  represents  the  FyUe  Cacpiee  of  Arrian,^'  is 
at  least  fifty  miles,  a  distance  which  no  army  could  accomplish 
in  less  time  than  two  days."  Rh^es  consequently  must  have 
been  considerably  to  the  east  of  Rhei,  about  half-way  between 
it  and  the  celebrated  pass  which  it  was  considered  to  guard. 
Its  probable  position  is  the  modem  Ealeh  Erij,  near  Verwnin, 
about  23  miles  from  the  commencement  of  the  Sudurrah  pass, 
where  there  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  town." 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  with  Rhages,  but  closer  to  the 
Straits,  perhaps  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  ruins  known 
as  Uewanukif,  or  possibly  even  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  pass," 
was  the  Median  cuty  of  Charax,  a  place  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Uie  more  celebrated  city  called  Cbaiax  Spasini,  the  birth- 
place of  Dionysius  the  geographer,  which  was  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  at  the  moutii  of  the  Tigris." 


*  Kamee  tnveL  The  modem  Uan- 
Utoa  i>  more  than  three  milea  from  the 
andentnte.  New  Hium  was  still  further 
(bx  milea)  from  old  Troy.  The  ibon» 
of  the  Black  Sea  have  witnessed  stOl 
more  violent  channel.  The  ancient  Bo- 
utom  wui  at  Inkerman  ;  the  modem 
IB  60  aaltm  to  the  nortJiwwrd.  CherBOn 
(or  CberBi}iie*u*)  wu  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sebutopol  inlet ;  it  is  now  on  the 
Borrstlienee  or  Dniepr.  Odes9ui  was 
■t  Vania ;  Odessa  is  three  d^ren  t« 
the  iiarth.east. 

"  Bsep.  Atec  m.  20. 
"  Hug  point  i»  well  ■[J[ned  by  Mr. 
Frasar  (ffionuon,  pp.  291-288,  note), 
wfaoae  concluirion  seems  to  be  now  gene- 
FBlIy  adopted.  Flip's  Pylie  Caspia,  on 
the  other  hand  {S.  N.  vi,  U),  would 
tqipear  tobe  the  Qirdimi  ^y  oluk,  another 
pas*  over  the  some  spur,  aituatad  three 
or  four  milea  further  north,  at  the  point 
where  the  spur  brancbas  out  from  the 
VOL.  IL 


main  chain.  This  pass  is  one  of  a  tre- 
mendous charBCter.  Jtiaag^fivemiles 
long  between  predpicea  1000  feet  high, 
scaiped  as  though  by  the  liond  of  man, 
its  width  varying  frtnn  ten  to  forty  feet; 
(Sir  H.  BawUneon,  MS.  notes.) 

"  Alexander's  marches  seem  to  have 
averaged  ISO  Modee,  or  about  22  mike. 
The  ordinary  Roman  march  was  20 
Eomanmile^  equivalent  to  181^  Bngi;»h 

■*  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  MS.  notes.  In 
Erij  we  have  prolubly  a  coTTuptlon  of 

"  Uewanukil  is  six  or  ssven  milea 
from  the  conuoeiioement  of  the  pass 
(FrasBT,  p.  291).  Isidore  places  Chaiox 
directly  under  the  hilL  {6ri  ri  Spei 
e  KttStXrtu  EtLrrtM,  d^'  oS  al  Eon-fu 
r6\iu,  p.  6.) 

"  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  27,  ad  «n.  ;  PtoL 
Otograph.  vi,  8  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voa 
Xifioi.  Hud«on'a  idenliftcation  of  Cha- 
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The  other  Median  cities,  whose  position  can  be  determined 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  were  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  country,  in  the  range  of  Zagros,  on  in  the  fertile  tract 
between  that  range  and  the  desert  The  most  important  of 
these  are  Bagistan,  Adrapan,  Concobar,  and  Aspadan. 

BagistajL  is  described  by  Isidore"  as  "a  city  situated  on 
a  hill,  where  there  was  a  pillar  and  a  statue  of  Semiramis." 
DIodorus  has  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Semiramis  at  the 
place,  of  her  establishing  a  royal  park  or  paradise  in  the  plain 
below  the  mountain,  which  was  watered  by  an  abundant  spring. 


View  of  the  Rock  o(  Behiatun. 

of  her  smoothing  the  face  of  the  rock  where  it  descended  pre- 
cipitously upon  the  low  ground,  and  of  her  carving  on  the 
surface  thus  obtained  her  own  effigy,  with  an  inscription  in 

nxSpsramwitbAnthemunuorCbBiBi  |  Hiarara)   rSKtt  Ar   B/iot   KOiUr^.v  h§ 

Sida['l>id.3Iam.Panh.p.2)iBt,ttnnge  HtfupiiulDt  iyaK)ia  xai  vHiKti.     Cata- 

WTor.  1  pare  with  Hiarani  tlie  intH^ra  Bottui 

"  Mont.  Parth.  p.  6.    BirriuB  (leg.  |  and  fi«bistun. 
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AsByriaQ  characters.^^  The  position  assigned  to  Bagistan  by 
both  writers,  and  the  description  of  Diodorus,"  identiiy  the 
place  beyond  a  doubt  with  the  now  famous  Behistun,  where 
the  phiin,  the  fountain,  the  precipitous  rock,  and  the  scarped 
surface  are  still  to  be  seen/*  though  the  supposed  figure  of 
Semiramis,  her  pillar,  and  her  inscription  have  disappeared." 
This  remarkable  spo^  lying  on  the  direct  route  between  Baby- 
lon and  Ecbatana,  and  presenting  the  unusual  combination  of 
a  copious  fountain,  a  rich  plain,  and  a  rock  suitable  for  sculp- 
tures, must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great 
monaxchs  who  marched  their  armies  through  the  Zagros  range, 
as  a  place  where  they  might  conveniently  set  up  memorials  of 
their  exploits.  The  works  of  this  kind  ascribed  by  the  ancient 
writers  to  Semiramis  were  probably  either  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian, and  (it  is  most  likely)  resembled  the  ordinary  monu- 
ments which  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  delighted  to 
erect  in  countries  newly  conquered."  The  example  set  by  the 
Mesopotamians  was  followed  by  their  Arian  neighbours,  when 
tiie  supremacy  passed  iato  their  hands ;  and  the  famous  moun- 
tain, invested  by  them  with  a  sacred  character,"  was  made  tc 
subserve  and  perpetuate  their  glory  by  receiving  sculptures 
and  inscriptions^  which  showed  them  to  have  become  the  lords 
of  Asia.  The  practice  did  not  even  stop  here.  TFhen  the  Pm*- 
tbian  kingdom  of  the  Arsacidffi  had  established  itself  in  these 
parts  at  the  expense  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  lock  was  once  more 
called  upon  to  commemorate  the  warlike  triumphs  of  a  new 
race.  Gotarzes,  the  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Claudiua, 
after  defeating  his  rival   Meherdates  in  the  plain  between 


»  Diod.  Sic  ■±  IS,  ;n-3. 

*  Diodonu,  u  niual,  greatly  eiag- 
goatA*  the  height  of  t^  mountain, 
which  he  eitinutm  at  aareDteen  itadea, 
or  above  10,000  feet,  vhereuit  iaimllv 
lOxnt  ITOO  feet^  i/imnicU  of  AAabe 
Boeutf,  vol.  X.  p.  IS7.) 

*  KcrPoTt<ir,rnHi«I^TDLii.pp.l60, 
161 ;  Sir  H.  Bawliiuon,  in  Journal  of  On 
Otographieal  SoaOjl,  t^  ix.  pp.  113, 113. 

^  They  wore  perhapa  deatroyed  bj 
CboariM  Parvii,  when  he  praparad  bt 
bandapaUoeonUieBite.  (Ibid.  p.  114.) 


S/wt),  aiMording  tc 


"  Bee  ToL  L  p.  484  ;  toL  iL  pp.  07, 
21B,  Ac 
**  Basistanii  "the hill  of  Jove"  {Aiit 
Diodontt  {n.  18,  g  1). 
I  reallj  "the  pUca  of 
Qod."  We  may  thua  oompare  the  lUiBM 
with  the  "  Bethel "  of  the  Habrewa. 

>  The  tablet  and  inaoriptianB  of  D»- 
linB,  which  have  made  Behistun  famooa 
in  modem  timea,  are  in  a  reoeaa  to  the 
right  of  the  acerped  faoa  of  the  rook, 
and  at  a  ooniiderable  elevation.  (Ker 
Purter,  vol  ii  p.  164.) 

x2 
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Behistun  and  KermauBliah,  inscribed  upon  the  moantain,  which 
already  bore  the  impress  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  a  record  of  his  recent  victory  * 

The  name  of  Adrapau  occuts  only  in  Isidore,'  who  places  it 
between  Bi^staQ  and  Ecbatana,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
scbceni — 36  Roman  or  34  British  miles  &om  the  latter.  It  was, 
he  says,  the  site  of  an  ancient  palace  belonging  to  Ecbatana, 
which  Tigranes  the  Armenian  had  destroyed.  The  name  and 
Mtuation  sufficiently  identify  Adrapan  with  the  modem  villi^ 
of  Arteman,*  which  lies  on  the  southern  face  of  Elwend  n^r  its 
base,  and  is  well  adapted  fora  royal  residence.  Here,  "  during 
the  severest  winter,  when  Hamadan  and  the  surrounding  country 
are  buried  in  snow,  a  warm  and  sunny  climate  is  to  be  found ; 
whilst  in  the  summer  a  thousand  rills  descending  &om  Elwend 
difiFiise  around  fertility  and  fragrance."*  Groves  of  trees  grow 
up  in  rich  luxuriance  from  the  well-irrigated  soil,  whose  thick 
foliage  affords  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  noonday 
sun.  The  climate,  the  g^ens,  and  the  manifold  bles^ngs  of  the 
place  are  proverbial  thro^;^out  Persia ;  and  naturally  eaosed 
the  choice  of  the  site  for  a  retired  palace,  to  which  the  court  of 
Ecbatana  might  adjourn  when  either  the  summer  heat  and  dust 
or  the  winter  cold  made  residence  in  the  capital  irksome. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrapan,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Bagistan,  stood  Concobar,*  which  is  undoubtedly  the  modem 
Eungawar,  and  perhaps  the  Chavon  of  Diodoros.^  Here, 
according  to  the  Sicilian  historian,  Semk^mis  built  a  palace 
and  laid  out  a  paradise ;  and  here,  in  the  time  of  Isidore,  was 
a  &mous  temple  of  Artemis.  Colossal  ruins  crown  the  summit 
of  the  acclivity  on  which  the  town  of  Eungawar  stands,'  which 


'  The  inscription,  which  ia  in  the 
Qreek  character  and  laiigii:ige,  is  much 
mutilated ;  but  the  name  of  Qotorzea 
(rOTAPZHC)  ippaare  twice  in  it.  His 
rival,  Moherdates,  is  perhape  mentioned 
under  ths  nune  of  HiUuitea.  [Sir  H. 
Kawlinson,  in  Otoffrapk,  /oum.  voL  ix. 
pp.  114-llS.) 

*  Mont.  Forth,  p.  8.  The  true  reading 
eeeme  to  be  'ASpsrirat,  as  edited  by 
UoecheL 


*  Artoman  !■  one  of  dires  villagee — 
— Tooee,  Sirkon,  and  Artemao — nhich 
lie  close  together,  and  are  geoendlj 
koanrn  under  the  common  title  of  Too- 
Birkao.    Sir  H.  BawUnaon,  US.  notaa.) 

*  IMd. 

'  Isidore,  Won*.  Parlh.  L  i.  c. 
'  Diod.Sio.  ills,  gS. 

*  Ker  Porter,  TrantU,  vol.  iL  pp.  141, 
142;  Ollivier,  Voyage  dant  t&mpirt 
olhimaa,  ton*,  t.  pp.  47,  48. 
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may  be  the  remains  of  this  latter  building ;  but  no  trace  has 
be^  found  that  can  be  regarded  as  either  Median  or  Assyrian. 

The  Median  town  of  Aapadan,  which  is  mentioned  by  no 
■writer  but  Ptolemy ,•  would  scarcely  deserve  notice  here,  if  it 
were  not  for  its  modem  celebrity.  Aspadan,  corrupted  into 
Isfahan,  became  the  capital  of  Persia  under  the  Sefi  kings,  who 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  of  Aaia.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  it  existed  at  all  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Median  empire.  If  so,  it  was,  at  best,  an  outlying  town  of  little 
consequence  on  the  extreme  southern  confines  of  the  territory, 
where  it  abutted  upon  Persia  proper."  The  district  wherein 
it  lay  was  inhabited  by  the  Median  tribe  of  the  Parsetaceni.'^ 

Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  towns  of  Media 
were  few  and  of  no  great  account.  The  Medes  did  not  love  to 
congregate  in  lai^  cities,  but  preferred  to  scatter  themselves  in 
villages  over  their  broad  and  varied  territory.  The  protection 
of  walls,  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  Mesopotamian 
regions,  was  not  required  by  a  people  whose  country  was 
full  of  natural  fostneases  to  which  they  could  readily  remove  on 
the  approach  of  danger.  Excepting  the  capital  and  the  two 
important  cities  of  Qazaca  and  Rhagee,  the  Median  towns 
vBre  insignificant.  Even  those  cities  themselves  were  probably 
of  moderate  dimensions,  and  had  little  of  the  architectural 
splendour  which  gives  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the  towns  of 
Mesopotamia.  Their  principal  buildings  were  in  a  bsSl  and 
perishable  material,"  nnsuited  to  bear  the  ravages  of  time; 
they  have  consequently  altogether  disappeared ;  and  in  the 
whole  of  Media  modem  researches  have  fuled  to  bring  to  light 
a  8iD^  edifioe  which  can  be  assigned  with  'any  show  of  pro- 
bability to  the  period  of  the  Empire. 

The  plan  adopted  in  former  portions  of  this  work  **  makes  it 
necessary,  before  concluding  this  chapter,  to  glance  briefly  at 
the  characteor  of  the  various  countries  and  districts  by  which 


■  QtogrofK  tL  i. 

"  Sae  kiioTe,  p.  254.  It  u  Btnnge  Uiat 
■o  kcate  a  writer  aa  tlis  late  ArcbdeocoD 
WiUuuns  ihould  not  have  seen  that  this 
poaitioD  WB8  (ktal  tA  his  tbeoiy,  that 
IffrJf "  repreeented  Ecbataiu, 


"  The  Panetaosni  had  anothra'  a 
o*Ued  FortBtaca,  tha  A\a  of  which  ia 
oerbun.     (St«pb.  Bri.  ad  toc.) 

'•  See  above,  p.  285. 

■■  Sm  voL  i.  nk  25  and  204. 
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Media  waa  bordered — the  Caspian  district  upon  the  north, 
Armenia  upon  the  north-west,  the  Zagros  region  and  Assyria 
upon  the  west,  Persia  proper  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the 
east  Sagartia  and  Farthia. 

North  and  north-east  of  the  mountain  range  which  under 
different  names  skirts  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  curves  round  its  south-western  comer,  lies  a  narrow  but 
important  strip  of  territoiy — tlie  modem  Gbilan  and  Mazan- 
deran.     This  is  a  most  fertile  region,  well  watered  and  richly 


View  in  Uuaiideraii — the  Cwpiiu  Sea  in  Uw  diitance. 

wooded,  and  forms  one  of  the  moat  valuable  portions  of  Uie 
modem  kingdom  of  Persia.  At  first  it  is  a  low  flat  tract  of 
deep  alluvial  soil,  but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  ttie  Cas- 
pian ;  gradually  however  it  rises  into  swelling  hills  which  form 
the  supports  of  the  high  mountains  that  shut  in  this  sheltered 
region,  a  region  only  to  be  reached  by  a  very  few  passes  over 
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or  through  them.^  The  mouDtains  are  clothed  6n  this  side 
nearly  to  their  summit  with  dwarf  oaks,  en-  with  shrubs  and 
brushwood :  while,  lower  down,  their  flanks  are  covered  with 
forests  of  ehns,  cedars,  chesauts,  beeches,  and  cypress  trees. 
The  gaid^is  and  orchards  of  the  natives  are  of  the  most  superb 
character ;  the  vegetation  ia  luxuriant ;  lemons,  oranges,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  besides  other  fruits,  abound ;  lice,  hemp,  sugar- 
canes,  mulberries  are  cultivated  with  success;  vines  grow  wild ; 
and  the  valleys  are  strewn  with  flowers  of  rare  fragrance, 
among  which  may  be  noted  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  and 
the  sweetbriar.'  Nature,  however,  with  her  ufAial  justice,  has 
balanced  these  extraordinary  advantages  with  peculiar  draw- 
backs; the  tiger,  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Western  Aaia,^ 
here  lurks  in  the  thickets,  ready  to  spring  at  any  moment  on 
the  unwary  traveller ;  inundations  are  frequent,  and  cany  deso- 
latitm  far  and  wide ;  the  waters,  which  thus  escape  from  the 
river  beds,  stagnate  in  marshes,  and  during  the  summer  and 
antumn  heats  pestilential  exhalations  arise,  which  destroy  the 
stranger,  and  bring  even  the  acclimatised  native  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave.'  The  Persian  monarch  chooses  the  southern 
rather  than  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  for  the  site  of 
hia  capital,  preferring  the  keen  winter  cold  and  dry  summer 
heat  of  the  high  and  almost  waterless  plateau  to  the  damp  and 
stifling  air  of  the  low  Caspian  region. 

Hie  narrow  tract  of  which  this  is  a  description  can  at  no 
time  have  sheltered  a  veiy  numerous  or  powerful  people. 
During  the  Median  period,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  it 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  various  petty  tribes  of  pre- 
datory habits — Cadusdans,  Mardi,  Tapyri,  &c, — who  passed 


"  Tbs  mountaim  kra  pierced  bythe 
two  rtceuna  of  the  Arm  tnA  the  Kiol 
Uien  or  Sefid  Rud,  uid  the  low  oomitry 
may  be  eoUired  (long  their  conrHea. 
Tliere  i*  a  paw  over  Uia  Elbun  ohun 
from  A-winA  to  Ptdi-*^,  30  or  SO 
mika  to  the  eartof  Tehsran.  Hub  would 
ieemtobatiia  "PyliBCaipia"  of  Dionj- 
ntn  IPeritg,  lOSG-lOSS). 

'  Hie  tudiotitiea  for  thia  dMoription 
■n  Kimieir,  Ptrriam  Smpirt,  pp.  IGS- 


33fl ;  Fraaer,  fAonuon,  p.  IflG ;  Cheuier, 
SvphratM  Bipalition,  toI.  i.  pp.  216, 
317  ;  Todd,  in  Joartutl  i«f  GeogrtgiMeai 
Soeiitg,  TOL  Tiii.  pp.  102-101. 

'  Tigen  aometimes  ■t"]'  from  this 
TogioD  into  Azorbijui.  (3m  Uorier, 
Smitd  Janrnty,  p.  218.) 

■  Einneir,  p.  H6  ;   Cheney,  toL  L 

5. 216  i  Fruer,  Travdt  ntarl^t  Cofrnm 
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their  time  in  petty  quarrels  among  themselves,  and  in  plun- 
dering ruds  upon  their  gieat  southern  neighbour.*  Of  these 
tribes  the  Cadusians  alone  enjoyed  any  considerable  reputation. 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  with  the  javelin  * — a  skill 
probably  represented  by  the  modem  Persian  use  of  the  djereed. 
According  to  Diodorus,  they  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars 
with  the  Median  kings,  and  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  200,000  men !  *  Under  the  Persians  they  seem  to  have 
been  considered  good  soldiers,'  and  to  heve  sometimes  made  a 
struggle  for  independence.'  But  there  is  do  real  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  of  such  strength  as  to  have  formed  at 
any  time  a  danger  to  the  Median  kingdom,  to  which  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  generally  acknowledged  a  qualified  sub- 
jection. 

The  great  country  of  Armenia,  which  lay  north-west  and 
partly  north  of  Media^  has  been  generally  described  in  the  first 
volume  ;•  but  a  few  words  will  be  here  added  with  respect  to 
the  more  eastern  portion,  which  immediately  bordered  upon 
the  Median  territory.  This  consisted  of  two  outlying  districts, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  triangular  hasin  of 
Iiake  Van,  and  the  tract  between  die  Kur  and  Aras  rivers — the 
modem  Karabagb  and  Erivan.  The  basin  of  Lake  Van,  sur- 
rounded by  high  ranges,  and  forming  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountain  system  of  this  part  of  Asia,  is  an  isolated  region,  a 
sort  of  natural  citadel,  where  a  strong  military  power  would  be 
likely  to  establish  itself.  Accordingly  it  is  here,  and  here  alone 
in  all  Armenia,  that  we  find  signs  of  the  existence,  during  the 
Assyian  and  Median  periods,  of  a  great  organised  monarchy. 
The  Van  inscriptions  indicate  to  us  a  line  of  kings  who  bore 
sway  in  the  eastern  Armenia — the  trae  Ararat, — and  who  were 
both  in  civilisation  and  in  military  strength  &r  in  advance  of 
any  of  the  other  princes  who  divided  among  them  the  Armenian 
territory.    The  Van  monardis  may  have  been  at  times  formid- 


'Btnb.n.l8,gS;Diod.Sicu.  33,14. 

*  3tnb.  xi.  18,  S  i-    'AnrrMTaf  ei^ir 

•  Kod.  Sia  IV.  33,  gj  S  uul  S. 

'  After  the  ImtUe  of  Arbek,  Darioi 


hoped  to  retrieve  hii  fortanea  by  ummm 
of  a  fresh  army  of  Caduiiaiui  and  SaCM. 
(Arrian,  Exp.  AUx.  iii.  16.) 

•  Diod.  8u).zv.  8,  M;  zriLt^  IL 

'  See  pp.  207,  208. 
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able  enemiea  of  the  MedoB.  They  have  left  traces  of  their 
donuoion,  not  only  on  the  tops  of  the  mountain  passes  ^"  which 
lead  into  the  baEdn  of  Lake  Uninjiyeh,  but  even  in  the  compa- 
ratively low  plain  of  Miyandab  on  the  southern  shore  of  that 
inland  sea.^^  It  is  probable  from  this  that  they  were  at  one 
time  masters  of  a  lai^e  portion  ctf  Media  AtropatSn^ ;  and  the 
veiy  name  of  Uromiyeb,  which  atill  attachee  to  the  lake,  may 
have  been  given  to  it  from  one  of  their  tribeE."  In  the  tract 
between  the  Kur  and  Arae,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sign 
ot  tJie  early  existence  of  any  formidable  power.  Here  the 
mountains  are  comparatively  lov,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
climate  temperate."  The  character  c^  Uie  region  would  lead 
its  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  those 
of  war,  and  would  thus  tend  to  prevent  them  &om  being  for- 
midable or  t3t)ub1esome  to  their  neighbours. 

The  Zagros  region,  which  in  the  more  ancient  times  separated 
between  Media  and  Assyria,  being  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
independent  tribes,  but  which  waa  ultimately  absorbed  into  the 
more  powerful  country,  requires  no  notice  here,  having  been 
sufficiently  described  among  the  tracts  by  which  Assyria  was 
bordered.^*  At  first  a  serviceable  shield  to  the  weaJn  Arian 
tribes  which  were  eetablishiug  themselves  along  its  eastern  base 
npon  the  high  plateau,  it  gradually  passed  into  their  possessicm 
as  they  increased  in  strength,  and  ultimately  became  a  main 
nuiaery  of  their  power,  furnishing  to  their  armies  vast  numbers 
boUi  of  men  and  horses.  The  great  horse  pastures,  from  which 
the  Medes  first,  and  the  Persians  afterwards,  supphed  their 
numerous  and  excellent  cavalry,  were  in  this  quarter ; "  and 
the  troops  which  it  furnished — ^hardy  mountaineers  accustomed 
to  losve  the  severity  of  a  most  rigorous  climate — must  have 
been  among  the  most  effective  of  the  Median  forces." 


**  ^ottmal  of  Hut  OtcgraphUxd  Stmitty, 
Tt^i.  pp<Zl,  S8;  oompore  >boT*,  yiA.  L 
PL  6S8. 

"  Omgrapltkal  Journal,  toL  x.  p.  12. 

"  Tha  Dnuui  h«  eouptod  irit£  tlie 
TStSA  in  an  inacription  at  Aohnr-izir- 
pal ;  utd  the  Yaii  monan^  *lwaf*  oaU 
'*-——' —  "kii^of  UwNtdii." 


"  Horier,  Saxmd  Joumts,  p.  2 JS ;  E«r 
Portor,  TnimU,  toL  L  pp.  192-19I. 
I*  See  voL  L  pp.  ^Ot,  207. 


Bee  HcTod. 
a.  122,  ud  oompare  FUt  Za.  iiL  p. 
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On  the  south  Media  was  bounded  hy  Persia  proper — a  tract 
which  corresponded  nearly  with  the  modem  province  c^  Far- 
sistan.  The  complete  description  of  this  territory,  the  original 
seat  of  Uie  Persian  nation,  belongs  to  a  future  volume  of  this 
work,  which  will  contain  an  account  of  the  "  FifUi  Uoaarchy." 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Persian  terri- 
tory was  for  the  most  part  a  highland,  very  similar  to  Media, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  no  strongly  marked  line  or 
natural  boundary.  The  Persian  mountains  are  a  continuatioo 
of  the  Zagros  chain,  and  Northern  Persia  is  a  portion — the 
southern  portion — of  the  same  great  plateau,  whose  western 
and  north-western  skirts  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  Median 
territory.  Thus  upon  this  side  Media  was  placed  in  the  closest 
connection  with  on  important  country,  a  country  similar  in 
character  to  her  own,  where  a  hardy  race  was  likely  to  grow 
up,  with  which  she  might  expect  to  have  difficult  contests. 

Finally,  towards  the  east  lay  the  great  salt  desert,  sparsely 
inhabited  by  various  nomadic  races,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  the  Cossseans  and  the  Sagartians.  To  the  lattec 
people  Herodotus  seems  to  assign  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  sandy 
region,  since  he  unites  them  with  (he  Sorangions  and  Thama- 
nseans  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  tTtians  and  Mycians  upon  the 
other.*  They  were  awild  race,  probably  of  Arian  origin,'  who 
hunted  with  the  lasm  over  the  great  desert  mounted  on  horses,* 
and  could  bring  inte  the  field  a  force  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men.*  Their  country,a  waste  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  parte  thickly 
encrusted  with  salt,  was  impassable  te  an  army,  and  formed 
a  barrier  which  effectively  protected  Media  along  the  greater 
portion  of  her  eastern  frontier.  Towards  the  extreme  north- 
east the  Sagartians  were  replaced  by  the  Cosseeans  and  the 


tht/t  lake  and  Esnt.  The  Utiuu 
(Uiisna)  mhsbitad  *  port  of  the  Zagroa 
range ;  the  Mjciaius  teem  to  have  dndt 
□□  the  Perskn  Oul^  in  ■  part  of  the 
modern  Mei-raa, 
'  See  the  authort  fftrodalMi,  vd.  iv. 


p.  172,  and  compan  vol.  L  p.  554  (Snd 
edidon). 

*  We  oaD  onlj  aoooimt  for  canying 
the  lam  into  battle  (Herod.  TiL  8&)  br 
reoarding  it  *a  the  weapoD  with  wbu£ 
daily  lue  had  tpadA  them  familiar. 

'  The;  fumidied  6,000  honeinen  to 
ihe  army  of  Zerzea  (Herod.  1.  a.  c], 
which  was  probably  not  their  full  fDK!» 
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ParthiaoB,  the  former  probably  tbe  people  of  the  Siah-Kob 
mountun,*  the  latter  the  inbabitanta  of  the  tract  known  now 
as  the  Atak*  or  " Skirt,'  which  extends  along  tbe  aoutbem 
flank  of  the  Elbarz  range  from  tbe  Caspian  Gates  nearly  to 
Herat,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  considerable  popula- 
tion. The  CossiBana  were  plunderers,^  irom  whose  raids  Media 
suffered  constant  annoyance ;  but  they  were  at  no  time  of 
sufficient  strength  to  cause  any  serious  fear.  Tbe  Parthians,  as 
we  learn  from  tbe  course  of  events,  bad  in  them  the  materials 
of  a  mighty  people ;  but  the  hour  for  their  elevation  and  expan- 
sion was  not  yet  come,  and  tbe  keenest  observer  of  Median 
times  could  scarcely  have  perceived  in  them  tbe  future  lords 
of  Western  Asia.  From  Partbia,  moreover.  Media  was  divided 
by  tbe  stix)ng  rocky  spur '  which  runs  out  firom  tbe  Elburz  into 
tbe  desert  in  long.  62"  10'  nearly,  over  which  is  tbe  narrow 
pass  already  mentioned  as  tbe  Caspian  Gates.'  Thus  Media 
on  most  sides  was  guarded  by  the  strong  natural  barriers  of 
seas,^  mountains,  and  deserts  lying  open  only  on  4^e  south, 
where  she  adjoined  upon  a  kindred  people.  Her  neighbours 
were  for  the  most  piui  weak  in  numbers,  though  waibke. 
Armenia,  however,  to  tbe  north-west,  Assyria  to  the  west,  and 
Persia  to  the  south,  were  all  more  or  less  formidable.  A  prescient 
eye  might  have  foreseen  that  the  great  struggles  of  Media 
would  be  with  these  powers,  and  that  if  she  attained  imperial 
proportions  it  most  be  by  their  subjugation  or  absorption. 


,    wma  ■>  GatM"  is  given  by  Mr.  Fmm  in  his 

f  oA-Siatu,  inhabiUnU  of  the  ^oA-SioA,  f  AoroKln,  pp.  261 -293,  note.  Tbe  reader 

or    BiaJi-Kok,    k   ramerkable    isolated  nmy  compare  the  sdUjot'i  uldcla  on 

mountain  in  the  ealt  desert,  nearly  due  Kbagea  in  Dr.  Smith's  BBiiiad  JHc- 

■outli  of  the  Cas]nan  Qates.  tionarj/,  vol.  iL  p.  990. 

'  FnMr,  f  Aonuon,  p.  245.  >  See  above,  p.  273. 

'  AgtTpiBil.     Stiab.  xL  IS,  $  S.  "  Ths  Caspian  Sea  waa  a  grreat  pro- 

■  A  good  deaciiptioD  of  tbis  spar  and  tectioa  from   the   bsrbariaiia   of   the 
<rf  the  bii«  character  of  VLe  "  Ceapian  '  North. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

cluiate  and  PEODUcnoNa. 


Media,  like  Assyria,  is  a  conntry  of  such  extent  and  variety, 
that,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  deacriptiou  of  ita  climate,  ve 
must  lUvide  it  into  regions.  Azerbijan,  or  Atropat^^,  the 
most  northern  portion,  has  a  climate  altogetiiar  cooler  than 
the  rest  of  Media ;  while  in  the  more  southern  division  of  the 
country  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  climate  of 
the  east  and  of  the  west,  of  tiie  tracts  lying  on  the  high  plat«aa 
and  skirting  the  Qreat  Salt  Desert,  and  of  those  contained 
within  or  closely  abutting  upon  the  Zagroa  mountain  range. 
The  difference  here  is  due  to  the  difference  of  physical  confoi> 
mation,  which  is  as  great  as  poe^ble,  the  broad  mountainous 
plains  about  Kasvin,  Koum,  and  Elashao,  divided  from  each 
other  by  low  rocky  ridges,  offering  the  strongest  conceivable 
contrast  to  the  perpetual  alternations  of  mountain  and  valley, 
precipitous  height  and  deep  wooded  glen,  which  compose  the 
greater  part  of  the  Zagroa  region. 

The  climate  of  Azerbijan  is  temperate  and  pleasant,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  over-warm,'  in  summer ;  while  in  winter  it 
is  bitterly  severe,  colder  than  tiiat  of  almost  any  other  region 
in  the  same  latitude.'  This  extreme  rigour  seems  to  be  mainly 
owing  to  elevation,  the  very  valleys  and  valley  plains  of  the 
tract  being  at  a  height  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  tiie  sea 

Bffioti*,  Coifu,  SoaUuni  Italy,  Sardinia, 
SoQtWn  Sfudii,  tbe  Aions,  WuhingtoD, 
and  San  FntDdsoo.  It  ii  alao  that  of 
Balkh,  Tarkuid,  and  Diarbebr.  TbcM 
last-named  plaoea,  and  sanM  othen  in 
the  aame  latitude  in  TmUijmkI  Chim, 
are  p«rluv*  M  odd. 


during  the  mmmer  ^Stcond  Joum^,  p. 
S6G).     He  found  the  thermometer  rue 
to  991  degreea  at  Uiana  early  in  June. 
(Ibid.  p.  208.) 
'  Im  latitude  of  Ac«rUj*n  ii  that  of 
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level.  Frost  commonly  sets  in  towards  the  end  of  November, 
or  at  latest  early  in  December ;  snow  soon  covers  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet ;  the  thermometer  falls  below  zero ; 
the  son  ^nes  brightly  except  when  from  time  to  time  fresh 
deposits  of  snow  occur ;  but  a  keen  and  strong  wind  usually 
prevails,  which  is  represented  as  "  cutting  like  a  sword,"'  and 
being  a  very  "  assassin  of  life,"*  Deaths  from  cold  are  of  daily 
occurrence  ;*  and  it  is  impossible  to  travel  without  the  greatest 
risk.  Whole  companies  or  caravans  occasionally  perish  beneath 
the  drift,  when  the  wind  is  violent,  especially  if  a  heavy  fall 
happen  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  frequent  easterly  gales. 
The  severe  weather  commonly  continues  till  Uarcb,  when  tra- 
velling becomes  possible,  but  the  enow  remains  on  much  of  the 
ground  till  May,  and  on  the  mountfuns  still  longer.*  The 
spring,  which  begins  in  April,  is  temperate  and  delightful ;  a 
sudden  burst  of  vegetation  succeeds  to  the  long  winter 
lethargy ;  the  air  is  fresh  and  balmy,  the  sun  pleanantJy  warm, 
the  sky  generally  cloudless.  In  the  mouth  of  Uay  the  heat 
increases — ^thunder  hangs  in  the  air — and  the  v^leys  are  often 
citme  and  sultry/  Frequent  showers  occur,  and  the  hail-storms 
are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  kill  the  cattle  in  the  fields.^  As 
tJie  summer  advances  the  heats  increase,  but  the  thermometer 
rarely  reaches  90°  in  the  shade,  and  except  in  the  narrow  val- 
leys the  air  is  never  oppressive.  The  autumn  is  generally  very 
fine.  Foggy  mornings  are  common;  but  they  are  succeeded  by 
bright,  pleasant  days,  without  wind  or  rain.*  On  the  whole 
the  climate  is  pronounced  healthy,^"  though  somewhat  trying 
to  Europeans,  who  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  a  country 
where  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  as  much  as  90°  or  100°. 


•  Ker  Porter,  Trav^,  vol.  i  p.  257. 

•  Ibii  p.  280. 

•  Dnd.  p.  247.  "Bcaroely  &  day 
fiwrn."  Bays  Uie  writer,  "wiUiout  ona 
or  two  penoiu  being  found  trosea  to 
deatb  in  Itie  naighlwurbood  of  the  town  " 
(T»bri  ■ 


According  to  Kinneir  (Ptriiim  Smpire, 
p,  Ifi8),  ths  mow  ramBini  on  tbe 
mountaina  for  nine  iDontlia. 

*  Morier,  Second  Jotimtifj  p.  503. 

*  Kinneir,  L  b.  c.     Compare  Uorier, 
Second  Jovmty,  p.  309. 

*  Hoder,  pp.  243,  287,  Ac 

"  Kinnair,  1.   a.   c  _;    CbesOOT,   Ek- 
piraletEi^ptdilio»,viA.i.p.i21;  Horia-, 
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In  the  part  of  Media  situated  on  tlie  great  plateau — ^the 
modern  Irak  Ajemi — ^io  wtiich  are  the  important  towns  of 
Teheran,  Isfahan,  Hamadan,  Kashan,  Kasvin,  and  Koum,  the 
climate  is  altogether  ivanner  than  in  Azerbijan,  the  sammeTS 
being  hotter,  and  the  winters  shorter  and  much  less  cold. 
Snow  indeed  covers  the  ground  for  about  three  months,  from 
early  in  December  till  March;  but  the  thermometer  rarel; 
shows  more  than  ten  or  twelve  d^rees  of  Irost,  and  death  &om 
cold  is  uncommon.'^  The  spring  sets  in  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  is  at  first  somewhat  cool,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  haude  Catujasan  or  north  wind,"  which  blows  from  dis- 
txicts  where  the  snow  still  lies.  But  after  a  little  time  the 
weather  becomes  delicious;  the  orchards  are  a  mass  of  blossom; 
the  rose  gardens  come  into  bloom ;  the  cultivated  lands  are 
covered  with  springing  crops ;  the  desert  itself  wears  a  %ht 
livery  of  green.  Every  sense  is  gratified;  the  nightingale 
burets  out  with  a  full  gush  of  song;  Uie  air  plays  softly  upon 
the  cheek,  and  comes  loaded  with  fragrance.  Too  soon,  how- 
ever, this  charming  time  passes  away,  and  the  summer  heats 
begin,  in  some  places  as  early  as  June."  The  thermometer  at 
midday  rises  to  90  or  100  degrees.  Hot  gusts  blow  from  the 
desert,  sometimes  with  great  violence.  The  atmosph^v  is  de- 
scribed as  choking ;"  and  in  parts  of  the  plateau  it  is  usual  for 
the  inhabitants  to  quit  their  towns  almost  in  a  body,  and  retire 
for  several  months  into  the  mountains."  This  extreme  heat  is, 
however,  exceptional;  in  most  parts  of  the  plateau  the  summer 
warmth  is  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  surronnding 
mountains,  on  which  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  snow.  At 
Hamadan,  which,  though  on  the  plain,  is  dose  to  the  moun- 
tains, the  thermometer  seems  scarcely  ever  to  rise  above  90°, 
and  that  degree  of  heat  is  attained  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
day.    The  morning  and  evemngs  are  cool  and  refreshing;  and 


"  An  inEtancB  of  deatli  from  cold  in 
iioM  region  ii  recorded  bj  Ur.  Ffsaer 
(j'hmuan,  p.  111). 

"  Kinoeir,  p.  121  j  Ker  Portar,  toI.  L 
p.  S91.  According  to  Uie  Utter  miter, 
tbiB  wind  "  oontiuuee  to  blow  kt  inter- 
vali  till  the  and  of  Xmj." 


"  "The  he&ta  of  Telkeru,"  am  lb. 
Horier,  "  become  ineupportkble  bj  lbs 
middle  of  June."  (SoMut  Joutwet,  p. 
861.)  "Ibiip.  M8. 

"  This  ii  cepedaUy  the  jamaHea  at 
Teheran.  {KiiMir,  p.  110:  M«iur, 
p.  SCI ;  OlliTiar,  Jjp)«v^  torn.  t.  p.  91.) 
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altogether  the  climate  quite  juBtifiee  the  choice  of  the  Fereian 
monarchs,  who  selected  Ecbatana  for  their  place  of  residence 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  year.^  Even  at  Isfahan, 
which  ia  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  heat  is  neither  extreme 
nor  prolonged.  The  hot  gusts  which  blow  &oin  the  east  and 
from  the  south  raise  the  temperature  at  times  nearly  to  a 
hundred  degrees;  but  these  oppressive  winds  alternate  with 
cocder  breezes  &om  the  west,  often  accompanied  by  rain ;  and 
the  average  highest  temperature  during  the  day  in  tht  hottest 
month,  which  is  August,  does  not  exceed  90°. 

A.  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  the  plateau  which  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  is  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.*  In 
summer  the  rains  which  fall  are  slight,  and  they  are  soon 
absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil.  There  is  a  litUe  dew  at  nights,' 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  few  streams ;  but  it  disappears 
with  the  first  hour  of  sunshine,  and  the  «r  is  left  without  a 
particle  of  moisture.  In  winter  the  dryness  is  equally  great ; 
&ost  taking  the  place  of  heat,  with  the  same  effect  upon  the 
atmosphere.  Unhealthy  exhalations  are  thus  avoided,  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  increased  ;*  but  the  European 
will  sometimes  sigh  for  the  soft,  balmy  airs  of  his  own  land, 
which  have  come  Sying  over  the  sea,  and  seem  to  bring  their 
wings  still  dank  with  the  ocean  spray. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  region,  produced  by  the  unequal 
rarefaction  of  the  air  over  its  different  portions,  is  the  occur* 
rence,  especially  in  spring  and  summer,  of  sudden  gusts,  hot  or 
cold,*  which  blow  with  ^«at  violence.  These  gusts  are  some- 
times accompanied  with  whirlwinds,'  which  sweep  the  country 
in    different    directions,  carrying    away  with   them    leaves. 


'  Sea  Uorier,  Seeond  Joumty,  p.  270, 
CompaTe  Einiicu',  Ptnim  Enpin,  p. 
120;  EerPorter,  7ViH«{i,ToLiLp.l2I  ; 
OUiTiar,  Voyagt,  torn.  t.  p.  SS.  OlliTier 
■kjt :  "  An  ^  le  alimat  eet  le  pliu  dam, 


▼.pp.  1 
mritarit 


.  ftpioof  of  the  diy- 

ii«H,  ttnt  daring  *.  loog  itaj  in  the 
n^ea  1m  nerer  mw  a  trngla  nuul  I 


Hori«r,  hoireTer,  notea  that   he   nw 
■everal  (p.  IGl,  note). 

*  Moner,  p.  15i. 

'  On  the  salubrity  of  Isfahan,  m 
Uarier,p.l68;  E(irForifir,ToLLp.  40T. 

*  Sea  Moriar,  Bttaad  /mmcy,  Ap. 
pen^  pp.  40S-40S ;  Ouseley,  vol.  in. 
pp.lIO-112;  tndthepuaegeaqaotedin 
tLe  next  note. 

'  Morier,  Firwl  Jommey,  p,  174 ; 
Second  Jonmeg,  p.  Wi;  Ouselef ,  toI,  iiL 
pp.  7S  tad  871i. 
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branches,  stu'bble,  sand,  and  other  light  subetanceB,  and  causing 
great  annoyance  to  the  traveller.  They  occur  chiefly  in  con- 
nection -^iUi  a  change  of  wind,  and  are  no  doubt  conBequent 
on  the  meeting  of  two  opposite  currents.  Their  violence,  how- 
ever, is  moderate,  compared  with  that  of  tropical  tomadoe, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  they  do  any  considerable  damage  to  the 
crops  over  which  they  sweep. 

One  further  characteristic  of  the  flat  region  may  he  noticed. 
The  intense  heat  of  the  summer  sun  striking  on  the  dry  sand  or 
the  saline  efflorescence  of  the  desert,  throws  the  ait  over  them 
into  such  a  state  of  quivering  undulation  as  produces  the  most 
wonderful  and  varying  cflects,  distorting  the  forms  of  objects, 
and  rendering  the  most  familiar  strange  and  hard  to  be  recog- 
nised. A  mud  bank  furrowed  by  the  rain  will  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  a  nu^pificent  city,  with  colunms,  domes,  minarets, 
and  pyramids ;  a  few  stunted  bushes  will  be  transformed  into 
a  forest  of  stately  tre^s ;  a  distant  mountain  will,  in  the  space 
of  a  minute,  assume  first  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  peak,  then 
swell  out  at  the  top,  and  resemble  a  mighty  mushroom,  next 
split  into  several  parts,  and  finally  settle  down  into  a  flat  table- 
land.' Occasionally,  though  not  very  often,  that  semblance  of 
water  is  produced^  which  Europeans  are  apt  to  suppose  the 
usual  effect  of  mirage.  The  images  of  objects  are  reflected  at 
their  base  in  an  inverted  position ;  the  desert  seems  converted 
into  a  vast  lake ;  and  the  thirsty  traveller,  advancing  towards 
it,  finds  himself  the  victim  of  an  illusion,  which  is  none  the  less 
successful  because  he  has  been  a  thousand  times  forewarned  of 
its  deceptive  power. 

In  the  mountain  range  of  Zagros  and  the  tracts  adjacent  to  it^ 
the  climate,  owing  to  the  great  difierences  of  elevation,  is  more 
varied  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ancient  Media.  Severe 
cold*  prevails  in  the  higher  mountain  regions  for  seven  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  while  during  the  remaining  five  the  heat  is 
never  more  than  moderate."    In  the  low  valleys,  on  t^e  con- 

*  Fnaer,  Shoratan,  p.  IflS,  note.  i  L  p.  80;  Kiunoir, p.  144 ;  Jmtnultflit 

*  Horier,  Second  Jaumtg,  p.  282.  Otograpkieal  Soeitty,  vol.  z.  pp.  30-S2. 

*  ChcBtey,  Euphrattt  SxpaUtiiM,  yd.  1      "  Cbeancj,  L  a.  a  Is  Ardelmii,  iriueb 
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trary,  and  in  other  fevoured  mtuationB,"  the  wintera  are  often 
milder  than  on  the  pUteaa  ;  while  in  the  Bummers,  if  the  heat 
is  not  greater,  at  any  rate  it  is  more  oppressive.  Owing  to  the 
abundance  of  the  streams  and  the  proximity  of  the  melting 
snows,  the  air  is  moist ;  and  the  damp  heat,  which  stagnates  in 
the  valleys,  breeds  fever  and  ague."  Between  these  extremes 
of  climate  and  elevation,  every  variety,  is  to  be  found ;  and, 
except  in  winter,  a  few  hours' journey  will  almost  always  bring 
the  traveller  into  a  temperate  region. 

In  respect  of  natural  productiveness.  Media  (as  already  ob- 
served)" diSers  exceedingly  in  different,  and  even  in  adjacent, 
districts.  The  rocky  ridges  of  the  great  plateau,  destitute  of  all 
v^etable  mould,  are  wholly  bare  and  arid,  admitting  not  the 
slightest  d^ree  of  cultivation.  Many  of  the  mountains  of 
Azerbijan,  naked,  rigid,  and  furrowed,"  may  compare  even  with 
these  desert  ranges  for  sterility.  The  higher  parts  of  Zagroa 
and  Elburz  are  sometimes  of  the  same  character;  but  more 
often  they  are  thickly  clothed  with  forests,  affording  excellent 
timber  and  other  valuable  conunodities.  In  the  Elbur^  pines 
are  foond  near  the  summit,"  wiiile  lower  down  there  occur,  first  . 
the  wild  almond  and  the  dwarf  oak,  and  then  the  usual  timber- 
trees  of  the  country,  the  Oriental  plane,  the  willow,  the  poplar, 
and  the  walnut."  The  walnut  grows  to  a  large  size  bo^  here 
and  in  Azerbijan,  but  the  poplar  is  the  wood  most  commonly 
used  for  building  purposes."  In  Z&gros,  besides  most  of  these 
tarees,  the  ash  and  the  terebinth  or  turpentine-tree  are  ocmmion ; 
the  oak  bears  gall-nut»of  a  lai^size;  andtiie  gum-tragacanth 
plant  fi^uentfy  clothes  the  mountain-sides."  The  valleys  of 
this  region  are  fiill  of  magnificent  orchards,  as  are  the  low 
grounds  and  more  sheltered  nooks  of  Azerbijan.    The  £ruit-trees 

ia  mach  lower  than  muiy  puta  of  the         "  See  abore,  pp.  2G6,  2SS. 

nwoe,  Uorier  found  tlu  ur  quite  "  eool "         **  Fnser,  Winter  Jtmnuy,  p.  BBS. 
ID  June  {Steattd  Joamty,  p.  272).    Kia-         "  Horier,  Suond  Jmtrntg,  p.  Sfl2. 
neir  uotei  thaX,  in  the  nine  r«gion  there         "  lUd.  1.  ■.  c  ;  and  see  tiao  p.  Sfii. 
wmlToKtmJvlj,l8V)iPeriiait£wipirt,         "  Haaat,  PirtlJouniei/,  pp.  271  uid 

p.  H4).  377;  Second /i>i«i«s,  p.  282.   Thewood 

"  Am  »t  Toonrksn  (mpn,  p.   274,  of  Um  plane  in  prafened  for  fumiture. 
note  *).  "  OQiTiar,  torn.  v.  p.  GB ;  Cheuaj, 

■■  aaelM,jaxd,NintvA<mdiuS*maiiit,  toL  i  p.  123. 

TflL  i.  pp.  ise-iw. 
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comprise,  bemdes  vines  and  mulberries,  the  apple,  the  peu*,  the 
quince,  the  plum,  the  cheny,  the  almond,  the  nut^  tiie  chesnnc 
Uie  olive,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  and  the  apricot." 

On  the  plains  of  the  high  plateau  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
vegetation.  Trees  of  a  lai^  size  grow  only  in  the  few  places 
which  are  well  watered,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamadan, 
Isfahan,  and  in  a  lees  degree  of  Kasban.^  The  principal  tree  is 
the  Oriental  plane,  which  flourishes  together  with  poplars  and 
willows  along  the  watercourses ;  cypresses  also  grow  freely ; 
elms  and  cedars  are  found,"  and  the  orchards  and  gardens 
contain  not  only  the  fruit-trees  menUoned  above,  but  also  the 
jujube,  the  cornel,  the  filbert,  the  medlar,  the  pistachio  nut, the 
pomegranate,  and  the  fig.^  Away  from  the  immediate  vionity 
of  the  rivers  and  the  towns,  not  a  tree,  scarcely  a  bush,  is  to 
be  seen.  The  common  thorn  is  indeed  tolerably  abundant" 
in  a  few  places ;  but  elsewhere  the  tamarisk  and  a  few  other 
sapless  shrubs^  are  the  only  natural  products  of  this  bare  and 
arid  r^on. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  natural  barremiess  (^  this 
wide  tract  are  certain  favoured  districts  in  Zagros  and  Azer- 
bijan,  where  the  herbage  is  constant  throughout  the  sucuner, 
tnd  sometimes  only  too  luxuriant.  Such  are  the  rich  and 
extensive  grazing  grounds  of  Khawah  and  Alishtar,  near  Eer- 
manshah,^  the  pastures  near  Ojan^  and  Uarand,"  and  the  cele- 
brated Chowal  Meghan  or  plain  of  Uoghan,  on  the  lower  course 
of  the  Arazes  river,  where  the  grass  is  said  to  grow  sufficiently 


"  Joumal  of  Ihe  Oeoffraphital  Saeidy, 
ToL  I.  p.  8  ;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  Sfll ; 
Kich,  Awdutan,  pp.  105,  163,  to.  It 
was  probably  from  some  knowledge  of 
thia  tract  tb&t  Tirgil  spoke  of  Media  as 
"  ftboimding  in  trees."  (Georg.  iL  136. 
"Medonim  rilvie  diljarima  ten*.") 

*  Oq  the  tBTdoTO  EtDil  Bhade  of  lafa- 
ban,  M«  K«T  Porter,  toL  1  p.  Ill  ;  on 
that  of  Hamadan,  see  Uoner,  Second 
Jtmnteg,  p.  262,  and  £er  Porter,  voL  ii. 
p.  91.  Od  Kaaban,  see  the  last-named 
vriter,  vol.  L  p.  S89 ;  and  oompaxe  01- 
liTier,  torn.  t.  p.  16S. 

"  K.«r  Porter  iiot«a  "a  ipeciea  of 
esdai  not  unlike  tliat  of  Lebanon"  at 


Eashan  (L  a.  a.)  Horier  notioea  dnu 
"  with  Teiy  thick  and  rich  foliage,"  Mid 
a  peoulianj  "fonoal  ahape,"  near  bfa- 
han  (Firit  J<mmey,  p.  168;  ootupan 
Seeond  Journey,  p.  2SS). 

"  Ollirier,  torn.  t.  p.  Ifll. 

*  Uorier,  Stcond  Joumqf,  p.  271. 

"  Aa  th«  soap-worti,  which  ia  tlM 
"mont  common  shrub"  in  the  ootuiHrj 
between  Eoum  and  Taheiso-  (Umiv, 
Bnt  Jounurg,  p.  183.) 

"  JouTTud  nf  Ok  Omgra^hiaU  Spdtlf, 
vd.  ix.  p.  100. 

"  Morier,  Steond  Joiunttg,  p.  277. 

"  Ibid.  p.  802. 
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high  to  carer  a  man  on  horseback.^  These,  however,  are  rare 
exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  the  country,  which  is  hy 
nature  improductiye,  and  scarcely  deserving  even  of  the  quaU- 
fied  encomium  of  Strabo.*' 

Still  Media,  though  deficient  m  natural  products,  is  not  ill 
adapted  for  cultivation.  The  Zagros  valleys  and  hill-sides 
produce  under  a  very  mde  system  of  agricultm-e,  besides  the 
fruits  already  noticed,  rice,  wheats  barley,  millet,  sesame,  Indian 
com,  cotton,  tobacco,  mulberries,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  the  castor-oil  plant.^  In  Azerbijui  the  soil  is  almost  all 
cultivable,  and  if  ploughed  and  sown  will  bring  good  crops  of 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain*  Even  on  the  side  of  the  desert, 
where  Nature  has  shown  herself  most  niggardly,  and  may  seem 
perhaps  to  deserve  the  reproach  of  Cicero,  that  she  behaves  as 
a  step-mother  to  a  man  rather  than  as  a  mother,'  a  certua 
atuount  of  care  and  scientific  labour  may  render  considerable 
tracts  fiurly  productive.  The  only  want  of  this  region  is  water ; 
and  if  the  natural  deficient^  of  this  necessary  fluid  can  be  any- 
how  supplied,  all  parts  of  the  plateau  will  bear  crops,  except 
those  which  form  the  actual  Salt  Desert.  In  modem,  and  still 
more  in  ancient  times,  this  fact  has  been  clearly  perceived,  end 
an  elaborate  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  has  been  very  widely  established. 
The  e^^tem  of  kcmata,  as  they  are  called  at  the  present  day, 
ftimB  at  utilising  to  the  uttermost  all  the  small  streams  and  rills 
which  descend  towards  ih.e  desert  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, and  at  conveying  as  far  as  possible  into  the  plsjn  the 
spring  water,  which  is  the  indispensable*  condition  of  cultivation 
in  a  countiy  where — except  for  a  few  days  in  spring  and  autumn 
— rain  scarcely  ever  &lls.  As  the  precious  element  would 
rapidly  evaporate  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  the 


■  Kinnar,  Per^mt  Smfirt,  p.  168, 

■*  Sae  the  puBige  qnclMl  at  the  head 
ol  this  ehapt«r. 

'  OUivier,  Voj/age,  torn,  v.  p.  H  j 
CbealM?,  Btiphratci  Ej^tdiUon,  toL  L 
p.  12s ;  Rich,  Eyrdutan,  pp.  60,  180, 
184,,  Ac.  Huuia  ia  also  a  product  of 
tbU  repon.    (See  abore,  vol.  L  p.  218.) 


■  Kania.FintJotiimeji,  pp.  2fl]-3Sfl; 
8teDttdJintnie!i,p.2&7;  Siimaz,Perriaa 
Empire,  p.  149. 

*  "Homo  noQ  nt  a  nutre  .sed  nt  a 
Dovercft  natuiA  edituB  eat  in  vitam." 

■  Ollivier  sajB :  "  D  faut  )iot«r  qua 
dana  preoque  touts  la  Pene  il  n'y  a 
aaouue  aorte  de  oultnre  aaoa  anoae- 
ment"    (PbjNwe,  lom.  t.  p.  217.) 
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Iranian  husbandman  carries  his  conduit  underground,  labori- 
ously tunnelling  through  tbo  stiS*  ar^llaceoua  soil,  at  a  depth 
of  many  feet  below  the  surface.  The  mode  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds is  as  follows.  At  intervals  along  the  line  of  his  intended 
conduit  he  first  sinks  shafts,  which  he  then  connects  with  one 
another  by  galleries,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  giving  hia 
galleries  a  slight  incline,  so  that  tiie  water  may  run  down  them 
freely,  and  continuing  them  till  he  reaches  a  point  where  he 
wishes  to  bring  the  water  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  plain.* 
Here  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  his  shafts,  he  digs  wells,  from 
which  the  fluid  can  readily  be  raised  by  means  of  a  bucket  and 
a  windlass ;  and  he  thus  brings  under  cultivation  a  considerable 
belt  of  land  along  the  whole  Hoe  of  the  kamM,  as  well  as  a  laige 
tract  at  its  termination.  These  conduits,  on  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plateau  depends,  were  established  at  so  remote  a  date 
that  they  were  popularly  ascribed  to  the  mythic  Semiramis,* 
the  supposed  wife  of  Ninus.  It  is  thought  that  in  ancient  times 
they  were  longer  and  more  numerous  than  at  present,'  when 
they  occur  only  occasionally,  and  seldom  extend  more  than  a 
few  miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills. 

By  help  of  the  irrigation  thus  contrived,  the  great  pl&teau  ef 
Iran  will  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
Indian  com,  doura,  millet,  and  sesame.'  It  will  also -bear 
cotton,  tobacco,  sa&on,  rhubarb,  madder,  poppies  which  give  a 
good  opium,  senna,  and  assafetida.*  Its  garden  v^tables  are 
excellent,  and  include  potatoes,  cabbages,  lentils,  kidney-beans, 
peas,  turnips,  cairots,  spinach,  beetroot,  and  cucumbers."*  I^e 
variety  of  its  fruit-trees  has  been  abready  noticed."  The  flavour 
of  their  produce  is  in  general  good,  and  in  some  cases  sur- 


>  OUiTier,  torn.  t.  pp.  SOS,  309 ;  Eer 
Porter,  toL  L  p.  296 ;  Moiier,  Seamd 
Journey,  pp.  IS3,  161. 

■  Stnb.  zTi.  1,  g  S.  CotDMn  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  13,  g  7.  Ad  aicelleat  deacription 
ot  the  Innof  sjaUaa  ii  girea  bjr  Fdybiui 
ii.  28,  §  2). 

'  OUiTier,  p.  214.  Thi«  miter  alu 
■upposea  that  mnch  more  care  waa  taken 


uJn&g  from  the  m^Jtttu^  of  Uui  m 


and  from  the  spring  raini,  t^  meuM  al 
embsnkmsnta  acrosa  tlie  loirer  valleja  ot 
the  mountaioB,  andthe  f onoatiOD  timely 
of  large  reeenroin  (p.  211).  These  nav 
ToirB  would  be  the  Uptia  ot  StnboL 

■  OUiTier,  pp.  103, 198,  Ac  ;  KioMJr 
p.  108. 

*  OIUtIst,  p.  198 ;  Eiuneir,  ^.  38. 

"  Cheen^,  £upAralM  Eapedttiim,  toL 
Lp.  80;  OiUTiar,L«.o.;  Einneir,  p.  38. 
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passingly  excellent.  No  quinces  are  so  fine  as  those  of  Isfahan,'^ 
and  no  melons  have  a  more  delicate  flavour."  The  grapes  of 
Kasvin  are  celebrated,  and  make  a  remarkably  good  vine.'* 

Among  the  flowers  of  the  country  must  be  noted,  flrst  of  all, 
it8  roses,  which  flourish  in  the  most  luxuriant  abuodance,  and 
are  of  every  variety  of  hue.^'  The  size  to  which  the  tree  will 
grow  is  extraordinary,  standards  sometimes  exceeding  the 
height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feef  Lilacs,  jasmines,  and  many 
other  flowering  shrubs  are  common  in  the  gardens,  while  among 
wild  flowers  may  be  noticed  hollyhocks,  lilies,  tulips,  crocuses, 
anemones,  lilies  of  the  valley,  fritillaries,  gentians,  primroses, 
convolvuluses,  chrysaathemums,  heliotropes,  pinks,  water-lilies, 
ranunculuses,  jonquils,  narcissuses,  hyacinths,  mallows,  stocks, 
violets,  a  fine  campanula  (Michauxia  levigata),  a  mint  (Nepeta 
UmgiJloTcC),  several  sages,  salsolas,  and  fagonias."  In  many 
places  the  wild  flowers  during  the  spring  months  cover  the 
ground,  painting  it  with  a  thousand  dazzling  or  delicate  hues.'^ 

The  mineral  products  of  Media  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
Excellent  stone  of  many  kinds  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  coimtry,  the  most  important  and  valuable  being  the  &mous 
Tabriz  marble.  This  curious  substance  appears  to  be  a  petri- 
faction formed  by  natural  springs,  which  deposit  carbonate  of 
lime  in  large  quantities.  It  is  found  only  in  one  place,  on  the 
flanks  of  the  hills,  not  far  from  the  Urumiyeh  lake.  The  slabs 
are  used  for  tombstones,  for  the  skirting  of  rooms,  and  for  the 
pavements  of  baths  and  palaces ;  when  cut  thin  they  often  take 
the  place  of  glass  in  windows,  being  semi-tiausparent"  The 
marble  is  commonly  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  occasionally  it 
is  Btreaked  with  red,  green,  or  copper-coloured  veins.* 


r,  p- 

Iforier,  Pint  Jovmey,  p. 

"■  OlliTier.pp.  191,  182. 

**  Moiier,  Seeand  Jamntef,  p.  3DS. 

"  Ear  Porter,  vol  I  p.  UG ;  Oto- 
9rapUMJ/au>iiaI,*aLx.p.!E*;  OUiTier, 
torn.  T.  pp.  i9,  Ae. 

"  OUitier,  p.  ISl ;  Kor  Porter,  vol.  i 
p.  $37. 

"  A  oarrect  accoimt  of  Hie  botany  of 
naaUiiitiillkdamdmtiim.    Tbsabova 


pariJculBrB  ore  oollectad  diieflj  from 
011i™r  uid  Chirdin. 

"  Morier,  Firit  Jmtrneg,  pp.  263  u>d 
BOO.  Rich,  Kwdidan,  p.  &S0.  Henoe 
UieabuudaDoaofexoBUenthone;,  (Ridi, 
p.  142.) 

"  Qeogmpkieai  Journal,  voL  x.  p.  4  ; 
Morier,  Steand  Joitmeg,  p.  2SG;  Kw 
Porter,  Tol.  ii.  p.  627. 

~  Morier,  L  a.  o. 
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In  motals  the  couatry  is  thooght  to  be  ricli,  but  no  satis- 
factory exarainatioD  of  U  has  been  as  yet  made.  Iron,  copper, 
aad  Dative  steel  are  derived  from  mines  actually  at  work; 
while  Europeans  have  observed  indications  of  lead,  arsenic,  uid 
antimony  in  Azerbijan,  in  Kurdistan,  and  in  the  rocky  ridges 
which  intersect  the  desert.'  Tradition  speaks  of  a  time  when 
gold  and  silver  were  procured  from  mountains  near  Takht-i- 
SuleKman,*  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thej  may  exist  both 
there  and  in  the  Zagros  range.  Quartz,  the  weU-kuown  matrix 
of  the  precious  metal,  abounds  in  Kurdistan.' 

Of  all  the  mineral  products,  none  is  moi-e  abundant  than 
salt.*  On  the  side  of  the  desert,  and  again  near  Tabriz,  at 
the  month  of  the  Aji  Su,  are  vast  plains  which  glisten  with 
the  substance,  and  yield  it  readily  to  all  who  care  to  gather 
it  up.  Saline  apriuga  and  streama  are  also  numerous,*  from 
which  aalt  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  But,  besides  these 
sources  of  supply,  rock  salt  is  found  in  places,*  and  thia  ia 
lajgely  quarried,  and  is  preferred  by  the  natives.' 

Other  important  products  of  the  earth  are  saltpetre,  which 
is  found  in  the  Elburz,*  and  in  Azerbijan;*  sulphur,  which 
abounds  in  the  same  re^ons,  and  likewise  on  the  high  pla- 
teau;'°  alum,"  which  is  quarried  near  Tabriz;  naphtha  and 
gypsum,  which  axe  found  in  Kurdistan ; "  and  talc,  which  exists 
in  the  mountains  near  Koum,"  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Tabriz,"  and 
probably  in  other  places, 

The  chief  wild  animals  which  have  been  observed  witUn  the 


'  Chsrdin,  Voyoffei  m  Pane,  tom.  iu. 
p.  2» ;  Ker  Porter,  Travdt,  vol.  L  pp. 
26fl  and  SSO ;  OtograjAieal  Journal,  toL 
z.  p.  S5  i  Morier,  Firtl  Jcramts,  pp.  283, 
284  ;  Ouule;,  Trtytdt,  Tol.  iii.  p.  40fl. 


tha  natives  ZnreA  Sftuftin, 
lull  of  the  "  Gold-wBBhera." 

■  Cheeney,  Eupimta  Ei^eeUtion,  roL 
i.  p.  72. 

*  Chftrdin  «ay« :  "Iln'jBriendepluB 
commun  ea  Perae  qne  la  leL"  ( Yoytga, 
Una.  iiL  p.  SO.) 

*  Supra,  p.  267,  note'. 

*  OtografhiaU  Jouraai,  toL  z.  p.  62 } 


Chardin,  L 1.  c  1  ttariar^Steatui  Jonnuji, 

pp.  2S7  ud  28S 1  Buii,KurdiHim,  p.  123. 

'  Morier,  8eamd  Jaumtn,  p.  188. 

•  EinneiT,  p.  10 ;  Chaidin,  torn.  iiL 
PL  29. 

*  Morior,  Pirtt  Jtnmtq/,  p.  284. 

'*  Kinneir,  L  a.  a.  ;  Uorier,  Flrtl 
Jmraev,  p.  284 ;  Seamd  Joumqf,  p{3G6 ; 
Rich,  £snJu(an,  p.  123;  Ker  Portw, 
Tol.  i.  p,  871. 

"  OmgrajAkal  Joumai,  vA.  x.  p.  ftS. 
Alum  \b  bUo  found  in  tha  Zi^p«a  nuge, 
(Rich,  1.  ■.  0.) 

"  Ibid.  pp.  123  and  231. 

"•  Ker  Porter,  voL  L  p.  880. 

"  Uorier,  Steoud  Joitntj/,  p.  288. 
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limits  of  the  ancient  Media  are  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  leopard, 
the  bear,  the  beaver,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  wild  ase,  the  ibex 
or  wild  goat,  the  wild  sheep,  the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild 
boar,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  ferret,  the  rat,  the  jerboa, 
the  porcupine,  the  mole,  and  the  marmot.  The  lion  and  tiger 
are  exceedingly  rare ;  they  seem  to  be  found  only  in  Azer- 
bijao,"  and  we  may  perhaps  best  account  for  their  presence 
there  by  considering  that  a  few  of  these  animals  occasionally 
stray  out  of  Mazanderan,  which  is  their  only  proper  locality  in 
this  part  of  Asia.  Of  all  the  beasts,  the  most  abundant  are  the 
stag  and  the  wild  goat,  which  are  numerous  In  the  Elburz,  and 
in  pfu^  of  Azerbijan,^*  the  wild  boar,  which  abounds  both  in 
Azerbijan  and  in  the  country  about  Hamadan,"  and  the  jackal, 
which  is  found  everywhere.  Bears  flourish  in  Zagros,  ante- 
lopes in  Azerbijan,  in  the  Elburz,  and  on  the  plains  near 
Sultaniyeh."  The  wild  ass  is  found  only  in  the  desert  parts 
of  the  high  plateau;**  the  beaver  only  in  Lake  Zeribar,  near 
Sulelmaniyeh.'^ 

The  Iranian  wild  ass  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Ueso- 
potamian.  His  skin  is  smooth,  like  that  of  a  deer,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  parts  partaking  of  a  silvery 
grey;  his  head  and  ears  are  large  and  somewhat  clumsy;  but 
his  neck  is  fine,  and  his  legs  are  beautifully  slender.  His 
mane  is  abort  and  black,  and  he  has  a  black  tuft  at  Uie  end 
of  his  tail,  but  no  dark  line  runs  along  his  back  or  crosses 
his  shoulders.^  The  Petnans  call  him  the  gur-Jchur,  and  chase 
him  with  occasional  success,  regarding  his  flesh  as  a  great 


"  Sir  W.  Ouselcy  ktard  of  Uom  sear 
Konm,  but  he  nw  ao  tdgni  of  them. 
(TtomU,  toL  iii.  p.  108.)  Hr.  Morier 
obaarrad  mu-ki  of  a,  lioo'i  foot  !□  Houut 
Seliend,  which  imp«adii  oier  V&briz, 
(Seamd  Joitnuy,  p.  294.)  He  heurd  of 
tigere  in  the  huds  region,  ud  nw  the 
■kiD  of  one  which  bad  been  killed.  (Itod. 
p.  218.) 

••  Ibid.  pp.  £41,  860,  364. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  811,  S02;  Ollivier,  torn. 
[H  F.04. 

"^Ouseley,  Tranlt,  vol.  iii  pp.  218, 
S17,  Bod  340;  Morier,  Seamd  Jeame]/, 
p.20fi. 


"  OuBsley  B»w  them  new  Emvin 
(vol.  iiL  p.  SEl)  i  £er  Porter  in  the 
deaert  bdow  Isfahan  (toL  L  pp.  4(>9- 
401). 

"  Bidi,  f  wduton,  p.  186. 

'  Bee  the  deuription  of  Ear  Porter 
(L  ■.  0.),  who  oarefiuly  examined  a  speci- 
men killed  In  one  of  nis  party.  Horier 
and  Ollinar  difibrfrom  him  with  reipect 
to  the  exiatenee  of  a  line  down  the  back 
and  s  bar  wroas  the  aboulden  (OUivier, 
torn.  iii.  p.  6C;  Morier,  Seeimd  Jmmey, 
p.  201) ;  but  they  appear  to  hare  had 
[era  latutacCory  meana  of  judging. 
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delicacy.  He  appears  to  be  the  Aamue  onager  of  natoralists, 
a  distinct  Bpecies  Jrom  the  Asinua  hemippua  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  Asinua  hemionus  of  Thibet  and  Tartary.*" 

It  is  doubtful  whether  some  kind  of  wild  cattle  does  not  still 
inhabit  the  more  remote  tracts  of  Kurdistan.  The  natives 
mention  among  the  animals  of  their  country  "  the  mountain 
ox;"  and  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  beast  in- 
tended is  the  elk,**  it  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  be  Uie  Aurochs, 
which  seems  certainly  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  adjacent 
country  of  Mesopotamia  in  ancient  times."  At  any  rate,  until 
Zagroa  has  been  thoroughly  explored  by  Europeans,  it  must 
remain  uncertain  what  animal  ie  meant  Meanwhile  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure  that,  besides  the  species  enumerated. 
Mount  Zagroa  contains  within  its  folds  some  large  and  mre 
ruminant. 

Among  the  birds  the  most  remarkable  are  the  eagle,  the 
bustard,  the  pelican,  the  stork,  the  pheasant,  several  kinds  of 
partridges,  the  quail,  the  woodpecker,  the  bee-eater,  the  hoopoe, 
and  the  nightingale.  Besides  these,  doves  and  pigeons,  both 
wild  and  tame.**  are  common;  as  are  swallows,  goldfinches, 
sparrows,  larks,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  linneto,  magpies,  crows, 
hawks,  falcons,  teal,  snipe,  wild  ducks,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
waterfowl.  The  most  common  partridge  is  a  red-legged  species 
{Caecahis  chuka/r  of  naturalists),  which  is  unable  to  fiy  far,  and 
is  hunted  until  it  drops.^  Another  kind,  common  both  in 
Azerbijui  and  in  the  Elburz,"  is  the  black-breasted  partridge 
{Perdix  nigra) — a  bird  not  known  in  many  countries.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  small  grey  partridge  in  the  Zagros  range, 


**  See  the  Arraal*  and  Magannt  of 
Natural  Bittoty,  voL  vi  Ho.  3i,  p.  243. 

"  Hioh,  Kvrdigtan,  p.  237. 

»•  Supra,  ToL  i.  pp,  229,  512,  61S. 

*•  T»ine  pimoo*  are  bred  on  a  large 
scale,  mainly  for  the  uks  of  their  Aung, 
whi<^  is  Uie  fiTourito  nuoun  of  tlie 
meloD-grounds.  All  traTsllan  remark 
the  Qumenma  pigeoD-towsn,  eopeciallf 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isfahan,  mne 
of  irliich  bring  in  an  inooma  of  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  a  Tear.  (See 
Elmiair,p.llOi  Chan]iii,tom.iiip.S*; 


Morier,  Fint  Journey,  p.  1G9;  Secomd 
Jcmmeg,  p.  140.) 

"  Hich  Bays  :"  Hundreds  of  partrid{!SB 
are  taken  by  partiee  of  qiortimea  ete- 
tioned  on  oppotdte  hilla,  who  frighten 
the  covey  bj  shouting  aa  aoon  aa  it 
oomea  in  their  direction.  The  lurda  at 
last  beoome  aloimed  and  oonfviaod,  and 
drop  to  the  ground,  when  they  are  tiuaij 
taken."  {Kurdubm,  p.  237.)  Compan 
1  Sam.  zzri  20. 

"  Horiar,3Mim(l/aitm<3r,pp,2S4ii>d 
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which  the  Kurds  oaD  aeska?*  The  bee-eater  (Merops  Persicua) 
is  rare.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  fuid  only  visita  Media  in  the 
autuDiQ,  preparatory  to  retreating  into  the  warm  district  of 
Mazanderan  for  the  winter  months."  The  hoopoe  (Upupa)  is 
probably  still  rarer,  since  very  few  travellers  mention  it" 
The  woodpecker  is  found  in  Zagros,  and  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
red  and  grey  in  colour." 


Pigeon  Towen  csar  Iifahan. 

Media  is,  on  the  whole,  but  scantily  provided  with  fish.  Lake 
Urumiyeh  produces  none,  as  its  waters  are  so  salt  that  they 
even  destroy  all  the  river-fish  which  enter  them,'  Salt  streams, 
like  the  Aji  Su,  are  equally  unproductive,  and  the  &esh-water 
rivers  of  the  plateau  fall  so  low  in  summer,  that  fish  cannot 


"  Kch,  JTwriiitan,  p.  143. 
■  OUivier,  Tiygagtt,  torn.  v.  p.  125, 
"  I  have  found  a  mendon  of  the  hoo- 
poe <m]j  in  Holier,  who  H,ir  it  mar 
KBCrin.     [Pint  Jwrnts,  p.  25G.) 


"  Bioh,  Kttrdilan,  p.  IS*. 
'  OtographxaU  Journal,  vol.  iiL  p.  BS ; 
il.  X.  p.  T ;  Holier,  Second  /vunrey,  p. 
IS;  Eiiineir,  p.  1S6. 
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become  Qumerous  in  tLem.  Thus  it  is  only  in  Zagro8,in  Azer- 
bijaa,  and  in  the  Elburz,  that  the  streams  Aimish  anj  consider- 
able quantity.  The  kinds  most  common  are  barbel,  carp,  dace, 
bleak,  and  gndgeon.^  In  a  comparatlTelj  few  streams,  more 
especially  those  of  Zagros,  trout  are  found,  which  are  handsome 
and  of  excellent  quality.'  The  river  of  Is&han  produces  a  kind 
of  cray-fisb,  which  is  taken  in  the  bushes  along  its  banks,  and 
is  very  delicate  eating.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  fish  are  caught  not  only  in  the  open 
streams  of  Media,  but  also  in  the  kajiats  or  underground  con- 
duits, from  which  the  light  of  day  is  very  nearly  excluded. 
They  appear  to  be  of  one  sort  only,  viz.,  barbel,  but  are  abun- 
dant, and  often  grow  to  a  considerable  size.  Chardin  supposed 
them  to  be  unfit  for  food;  *  but  a  later  observer  declares  that, 
though  of  no  great  delicacy,  they  are  "perfectly  sweet  and 
wholesome."  * 

Of  reptiles,  the  most  common  are  snakes,  lizards,  and  tortoisea 
In  the  long  grass  of  the  Moghan  district,  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  Araxes,  the  snakes  are  bo  numerous  and  venomooa,  that 
many  parts  of  the  plain  are  thereby  rendered  impassable  in 
the  summer-time.'  A  umilar  abundance  of  this  reptile  near 
the  western  entrance  of  the  Qirduni  Siyaluk  pass  '  induces  the 
natives  to  abstain  &om  using  it  except  in  winter.*  Lizards  of 
many  forms  and  hues'*  disport  themselves  about  the  rocks  and 
stones,  some  quite  small,  others  two  feet  or  more  in  length." 
They  are  quite  harmless,  and  appear  to  be  in  general  very 
tame.  Land  tortoises  are  also  common  in  the  sandy  regions." 
In  Kurdistan  there  is  a  remarkable  fro^  with  a  smooth  skin 
and  of  an  apple-green  colour,  which  lives  chiefly  in  trees,  roost- 

*  Horiar,  Seamd  Journey,  p.  268 ;  Smdition,  Ti 
Chardin,  torn.  iiL  p.  44 ;  Ouaeley,  voL  '  B«e  >bon 
iiL  p.  eO  ;  Ridi,  KunUlan,  p.  60.  ■  Sir  H.  Bi 

'  Koh,p.S7;  Fnaer,TratidimKwr-  pus  Pliny,  £f.   N.  \i.  it:  -rmutM 

dittan,  ToL  L  p.  7.    Trout  occur  also  in  BerpeDtium  multitude,  Di«i  liTeme,  tnit- 

the  Elbun.     (Ouseley,  vol.  iiL  p.  12S,)  mtum  non  Binit." 

*  Chardin,    torn,    lii.    p.    44.     "  Ua  "  Ker  Porter,  toI,  I.  pp.  8B0,  S91. 
manger  fort  ddliokt."  "  KerPort«rmeuuredone,uiilfound 

'Ibid.  iteio«edtwofeet(l.B.o.)   Quxjin  eays 

*  Fruer,  Khoratan,  p.  406.  Uiat  some  vhich  he  tnw  tnm  an  ell 
'  Einneir,p.  IS3,D()te;  Uorier,Swi>f>ij      ■    >      -■       >"■  -- • 

Jouraty,  p.  250 ;   Cheuief,  Suphratit 
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ing  in  them  at  night,  and  during  the  day  employing  itself  in 
catching  flies  and  locusts,  which  it  strikes  with  its  fore  paw,  as 
a  cat  strikes  a  bird  or  a  mouse.^* 

Among  insects,  travellers  chiefly  notice  the  mosquito,^*  which 
is  in  many  places  a  cruel  torment ;  the  centipede,  which  grows 
to  an  unusual  size ;"  the  locust,  of  which  there  is  more  than 
one  variety ;  and  the  scorpion,  whose  sting  is  sometimes  fiital. 

The  destructive  locust  (the  AcriMum  peregrinuTn,  probably) 
comes  suddenly  into  Kur- 
distan" and  southern  Me- 
dia" in  clouds  that  obscure  J 
the  fur,  moving  with  a  slow 

and  steady  flight,  and  with  ThBDeatnictiToLoourtl^criJiumjin^num). 

a  sound  like  that  of  heavy 

rain,  and  settling  in  myriads  on  the  flelds,  the  gardens,  the  trees, 
the  terraces  of  the  houses,  and  even  the  streets,  which  they 
sometimes  cover  completely.  Where  they  fall,  vegetation  pre- 
sently disappears ;  the  leaves,  and  even  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
are  devoured ;  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  through  many  a 
weary  month  perish  in  aday;  and  the  curse  of  famine  is  brought 
upon  the  land  which  but  now  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  It  is  true  that  the  devourers  are  themselves 
devoured  to  some  extent  by  the  poorer  sort  of  people ;"  but  the 
compensation  is  slight  and  temporary;  in  a  few  days,  when  all 
verdure  is  gone,  either  the  swarms  move  to  &esh  pastures,  or 
they  perish  and  cover  the  fields  with  their  dead  bodies,  while 
the  desolation  which  they  have  created  continues. 

Another  kind  of  locust>  observed  by  Mr.  Bich  in  Kurdistan, 
is  called  by  the  natives  ekira-htUa,  a  name  seemingly  identical 
with  the  ^largSl  of  the  Jews,"  and  perhaps  the  best  clue  which 
we  possess  to  the  identification  of  that  spedes.    Mr.  Sich  de- 


■■  Rioh,  f  urdutan,  p.  ITS. 
"  Ibid.  p.  172 ;  Chudin,  ton),  iiL  p. 
38 ;  Ounelej,  tdL  iiL  p,  122. 

■>  ChBrdiii,  1.  «.  0.    Thia  wriUr  adds 

known  to  prove  fatal  in  (omecMM.  But 
r«oant  tnTellcn  do  not  oanfirm  tltia 


"  Einneir,  p.  43  ;  Cliardin,  1.  ■.  tL 

"  Chardin,  torn.  ii.  p.  221. 

■*  Lev.  li,  32.  The  rsMmbkoce  of 
the  void  Aim-htMa  to  ^unrgiA  (bfir) 
ia  itriking,  and  can  Kareel;  be  ft  mere 
aoddent  Shirvfhilia,  howerw,  ia  tnuu- 
latod  "  the  lion  loonat,"  a  maaniiig  wbkh 
cannot  poaaiblj  be  given  to  Aargd. 
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Bcribes  it  as  "a  large  insect,  atoufc  four  inches  long,  with  no 
■winga,  but  a  kind  of  sword  projecting  from  the  tail  It  biteB," 
he  says,  "pretty  severely,  but  does  no  harm  to  the  cultivatioa"" 
We  may  recognise  in  this  description  a  variety  of  the  great 
green  grasshopper  (Loousta  viridiBaima),  many  species  of  which 
are  destitute  of  wings,  or  have  wing-covers  only,  and  those  of 
a  very  small  size."" 

The  scorpion  of  the  country  (Scorpio  craesicauda)  haa  been 
represented   as   peculiarly  venomous,"  more   especially   that 
which  abounds  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Kashan ; " 
hut  the  most  judicious  ob- 
servers deny  that  there  is 
any  difference  between  the 
Eashan  scorpion  and  that 
\  of  other  parts  of  the   pla- 
I  teau,"  while  at  the  same 
^  time    they    maintain    that 
if  the  sting    be    properiy 
L  treated,  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  irom  it     The 
scorpion      infests     houses, 

and  coverlets,  and  stings  the 
moment  it  is  pressed  upon;  some  caution  is  thus  requisite 
in  avoiding  it ;  but  it  hurts  no  one  unless  molested,  and  many 
Europeans  have  resided  for  years  in  the  country  without  having 
ever  been  stung  by  it," 

The  domestic  Hnictls  existing  at  present  within  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  Media  are  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  mule,  the  ass, 
the  cow,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  buffitlo. 
The  camel  is  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden  in  the  £at  counby, 
and  can  cany  an  enormous  weight.    Three  kinds  are  employed 

"  Kvrdittaai,  p.  195.  I      **  Ollivier,  p.  171 ;  Eionur,  p.  4S. 

"  Cuvier'B  Animal  KtTigdom,  edition  [  *  Ker  Poiter  ramorkB  thitt  neitlHr 
of  Carpenter  and  WeBtwood,  p.  681.  lie   himself,  nor  any  of  hii  "people," 

"  (Surdin,  torn.  iiL  p,  S8.  were  erer  stung  during  Uteir  stay  in 

■  OlliviBr,tom.v.p.l70;KerPorter,      Fenia  ^  a.  o.)    So  Oiuele;  (p.  91}. 

val.Lp.3S0;  Ouseley,  toL  iii.  pp  S7-SS.  I 
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— ihe  Bactrian  or  two-humped  camel,  which  is  coarse  and  low; 
the  taller  and  Ughter  Aialdajk  hreed ;  and  a  cross  between  the 
two,  which  is  called  Tier,  and  ia  valued  very  highly.**  The 
ordinary  burden  of  the  Arabian  camel  ia  &om  seven  to  eight 
hnudredweigbt;  while  the  Bactrisn  variety  ia  said  to  be  capable 
of  bearing  a  load  nearly  twice  aa  heavy.^ 

Next  to  the  camel,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  must  be  placed  the 
mule.  The  mules  of  the  country  are  small,  but  finely  propor- 
tioned, and  carry  a  considerable  weight^  They  travel  thirty 
miles  a  day  with  ease,*  and  are  preferred  for  journeys  on  which 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  mountaina  The  asa  is  very  inferior, 
and  is  only  used  by  the  poorer  classes.* 

Two  distinct  breeds  of  horses  are  now  found  in  Media,  both 
of  which  seem  to  be  foreign — the  Turkoman  and  the  Arabian. 
The  Turkoman  is  a  large,  powerful,  enduring  animal,  with  long 
l^B,  a  light  body,  and  a  big  head.'  The  Arab  is  much  smaller, 
but  perfectly  shaped,  and  sometimes  not  greatly  inferior  to  the 
very  best  produce  of  Nejd."  A  'third  breed  is  obtained  by  aa 
intermixture  of  these  two,  which  is  called  the  Hd^ai,  or  "wind 
footed,"  and  is  the  most  prized  of  aU.* 

The  dogs  are  of  various  breeds,  but  the  most  esteemed  is  a 
laige  kind  of  greyhound,  which  soma  suppose  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  part  of  Asia  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
which  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  chase  of  the  antelope.'  The 
animal  is  about  the  height  of  a  fiill-sized  English  greyhound, 
bat  rather  stouter ;  he  is  deep-chested,  has  long,  smooth  hur. 


■  Cheanqr,  Suphratet  SxpeditlaK,  toL 
i  n.^2.  "  Ibid.  p.  682. 


'  Cbaidio,  Voyaga,  i 


L  iii.  p.  88; 

*  Kioncuy  Peitian  Btapire,   p,    40 ; 
TiBatr,SIUr<uaii,  pp.  269,210.     Taaei 

re^Uiat  "on  the  whole  Uw  Tur- 
D  bone*   approaeb   more   to  the 
Bttc  of  tba  Engliah  hone  than  anj 
Othtr  braed  in  the  iW." 

*  SiniMiT,  L  ■.  e. 


•  Chentey ,  L  i.  0. 

'  The  antelope  U  cotomonly  dused  bj 
the  falcon  and  greyhound  in  combioo- 
tion.  The  faloon,  when  loosed,  makea 
■tiajght  at  the  game,  and  descending  on 
ita  head,  eiUiar  atrilee  it  to  the  ground, 
or  at  lasst  graatl;  chegka  ita  oouree.  If 
iha^sD  oB,  it  will  atrike  again  and 
again,  at  once  Ki    {nghteniCK   and  re- 


practice  of  Uie  Heaopatamian  Araba,  da- 

p.  «i) 
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and  the  tail  conaiderably  feathered.*  Hia  pace  is  inferior  to 
that  of  our  greyhounds,  but  in  strength  and  sagacity  he  far 
surpasses  them  * 

We  do  not  find  many  of  the  products  of  Media  celebrated 
by  ancient  writers.  Of  its  animals,  those  which  had  the  highest 
reputation  were  its  horses,  distinguiBhed  into  two  breeds,  an 
ordinary  kind,  of  which  Media  produced  annually  many  thou- 
sands," and  a  kind  of  rare  size  and  excellence,  known  under 
the  name  of  Nistean.  These  last  are  celebrated  by  Herodotus," 
Stiabo,"  Arrian,"  Ammianus  Marcellinus,"  Suidas,"  and  otber& 


PerBepoUtoD  Hone,  perhipa  NisEBan. 

They  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  peculiar  shape ;"  and  they 
were  eqiially  £uuous  for  size,  speed,  and  stoutness."  Strabo 
remarks  that  they  resembled  the  horses  known  in  his  own 
time  as  Parthian  j*^  and  this  observation  seems  dist^ctly  to 


'  OUivior,  torn.  v.  p.  104  ;  Chegnay, 
ToL  L  p.  687  ;  Lttjsrd,  p.  482,  note. 

'  See  tha  najrotive  of  Ker  Porter, 
TraveU,  toL  i  pp.  Hi,  4*6. 

"  DiodoniB  Siculiu  aays  tlukt  Uie  Krent 
horse  paMurea  near  Ba^stan  nounahed 
at  one  time  160,000  hoisea  (iviL  110, 
g  6).  Strabo  telli  us  that  Media  fur- 
niabed  annual!;  to  the  Persian  king 
SOOO  honea  aa  a  part  of  its  fixed  tribute 
(XL  13,  g  8).  Polybiua  tpeaka  of  the 
Twt  number  at  boreee  in  Media,  which 
■applied  with  thine   animals   "  almost 


an  Asia."    (irxtUf  Swavar  xiVV* "i" 
■AirfBi-.     Polyb,  X.  27,  ga.) 

Harod.  Til  40.     Compare  iiL  108, 
L  189.  "  Sttab.  iL  IS,  g  7. 

'  Airian,  Exp.  Altx.  viL  IS.     Aniia 
»  the  form  niwoux,  in  place  of  the 
aim  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Nff oTm 
of  Strabo. 

"  Amm.  Hard,  xxiii.  fl. 
"  Suidas,  ad  voc.  Sbaiai. 
"  'ISi^uv>^w.     Stnb.  L  B.  c 
■'  lityirrot  (Stcob.),  Acumi  (SnU.), 
dpun-H  (Strab.)  "  Loo.  dk. 
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connect  them  with  the  Turkomaii  breed  mentioned  above, 
-which  is  derived  exactly  from  the  old  Parthian  coontiy.  In 
colour  they  vere  often,  if  not  always,  white.  We  have  no 
representation  on  the  montmients  which  we  can  regard  aa 
certAinly  intended  for  a  Niaeean  horBe,  but  perhaps  the  above 
figure  from  Persepolis  may  be  a  Feraiaji  sketch  of  the  animal.^ 

The  mules  and  small  cattle  (sheep  and  goats)  were  in  auffi- 
cient  reput«  to  be  required,  bother  with  horses,  in  the  annual 
tribnte  paid  to  Uie  Perraan  king.^ 

Of  vegetable  products  assigned  to  Uedia  by  ancient  writers, 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  "  Median  apple"  or  citron.*^  Pliny 
saya  it  was  the  sole  tree  for  which  Media  was  famous,"  and 
that  it  would  only  grow  there  and  in  Persia.**  Theophraatua," 
Dioscorides,*"  Virgil,**  and  other  writers,  celebrate  its  won- 
derful qualiUes,  distinctly  assigning  it  to  the  same  re^on. 
The  citron,  however,  will  not  grow  in  the  countiy  which 
has  been  here  termed  Media."  It  flourishes  only  in  the 
warm  tract  between  Sbiraz  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the 
low  sheltered  region,  south  of  the  Caspian,  the  modem 
Qhilan  and  Mazanderan.  No  doubt  it  was  the  inclusion  of 
this  latter  region  within  the  limits  of  Media  by  many  of  the 
later  geographers  that  gave  to  this  product  of  the  Caspian 
country  an  appellation  which  is  really  a  misnomer. 

Another  product  whereto  Media  gave  name,  and  probably 
with  more  reason,  was  a  kind  of  clover  or  lucerne,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ch-eece  by  the  Persians  in 
the  reign  of  Darius,'*  and  which  was  afterwards  cultivated 

"  Tb«  faoiM  repnaciDted,  though  not 
luga  aooordiiia  to  English  notioiu,  f~ 
oouidenld^  abore  the  atandaid  ulu) 
OD  ths  Paisan  moDomeiita. 

*  Strab.  li  IS,  ;  8. 

>  It  haa  been  questioned  whethsrtb* 
"Halum  madicum"  wtuths  onngs  or 
the  atran.  I  decide  in  faTour  ot  the 
eitroo,  on  iDcoimt  of  the  deeoription  in 
DioeoOTidM.  Ti  itfiXtrixluiittt  {oblong), 
if^iiTit<*iiirtr  (wiinkled),  -xpiialior  rg 
tpit,  <>.  T.  X.    {Dt  Mat.  Med.  I  f  ISS.) 

"  J.  A^.  mL  B,  "Neo«li»*rborh«i- 
dktnr  in  Media." 

"  Ibid.  "IfinqudMedMetiDPer- 


■ide  naad  noluit. " 
"  EUL  Ptont.  ir.  i. 
>  Dt  MaLMed.  L  %  ISfl. 
"  Chorg.  ii  128-135). 


Ora  lOiBUt  UlOf  AtHDlbufl  medloutuimaluUk. " 
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largely  in  Italy."  Strabo  considers  this  plant  to  liave  been  the 
chief  food  of  the  Median  horBeB,*"  while  Dioscorides  assigns  it 
certain  medicinid  qualities.^  Clover  is  still  culti'vated  in  the 
ElbuTZ  region,"  hut  horses  are  now  fed  almost  entirely  on  straw 
and  harley. 

Media  was  also  fiunous  for  its  silphium,  or  assatetida,  a  plant 
which  the  countiy  still  produces,*'  though  not  in  any  large 
quantity.  No  drug  was  in  higher  repute  with  the  ancients  for 
medicinal  purposes;  and  though  the  Median  variety  was  a 
coarse  kind,  inferior  in  repute,  not  only  to  the  Cyrenaic,  but 
also  to  the  Parthian  and  ^e  Syrian,**  it  seems  to  have  been 
exported  both  to  Greece  and  Rome,**  and  to  have  been  largely 
used  by  druggists,  however  little  esteemed  by  physicians.** 

The  other  vegetable  products  which  Media  furnished,  or 
wafi  believed  to  furnish,  to  the  ancient  world,  were  bdellium, 
amomum,  cardamomum,  gum  tragacaubh,  wild-vine  oU,  and 
sagapenum,  or  the  Ferula  jMrOTco.*^  Of  these,  gum  tragacanbh 
is  still  largely  produced,  and  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce.** Wild  vines  abound  in  Zagros  *•  and  Elborz,  but  no 
oil  is  at  present  made  from  them.  Bdellium,  if  it  is  benzoin, 
amomum,  and  cardamomum  were  perhaps  rather  imported 
through  Media^than  the  actual  produce  of  the  country,  which 
is  too  cold  in  the  winter  to  grow  any  good  spices. 

The  mineral  products  of  Media  noted  by  tjie  ancient  writers 
are  nitre,  salt,  and  certain  gems,  as  emeralds,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
the  following  obscurer  kinds,  the  zatkene,  the  gasairiades,  and 


"  Bee  TuTO,  Jk  He  RuitUa,  i. 
yaa.  Owrg.  I  215 ;  Pliny,  I  i.  a. 

»  Strab.  li  13,  ^  7. 

■  DtMM.Moi    ■   ■ 

**  See  Morier,  t 

'  Cbeene;,  vol.  i.  p.  80 
torn.  iiL  p.  17. 

"  Pliny,  H.  N.  uiL  23 
Stmb.  iL  IS,  {  7. 

"  DioKi.  De  Mat.  Med.  ii 
n.N.iii.Z. 

"  Compue  Strab.  xL  IS,  $  T  od  Sn. 
Willi  DioBc  iiL  81. 

"  Bdellium  is  caJled  a  Hediui  pro- 
duct by  Pliny  (f  .  N.  lii  t>) ;  uuomum 
by  Hiny  and  Dioacorides  {Di  Mat.  Mtd. 
i,  (  11)  i  Vila  tngwantb  bj  Plinj  (liiL 


Gbardin, 
Compare 
H;  Plin. 


21)  uid  Theophrastui  (i)«  BiiL  Plant. 
ix.  1] ;  KigBpeniun  'bj  Dioacoridea  ^ 
85) ;  wild-vine  oQ  (iXiuBCke)  by  Plinj 
(ziL  28)  ;  and  oardaiDomuiii  by  tae  aame 
writer  (xiL  13).  TheophrwtuB  ezpreara 
a  doubt  whetluT  amomum  and  oarda- 
momum  came  from  Uedia  or  from  India 
(viii  7). 

"  Ollivier,  torn.  t.  p.  318. 

"  Bich,  KvnUttan,  p.  Hi. 

"  See  above,  note  ".  Kuhn  MgUM 
tliat  tluB  was  Uie  cue  also  witb  the 
lilfiliium  or  ewatatida,  whioli  (ha 
thinki)  ia  ecaroely  to  be  found  in  Media 
Proper.  (Elee  hii  edition  ol 
ToL  ii.  p.  SSO.) 
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the  Tiardsaiiis.  The  nitre  of  Uedia  is  noticed  hy  Plioy,  who 
Bays  it  was  procured  in  small  quantities,  and  vas  called 
"  halmTiaga."'  It  was  found  in  certtdn  dry-looking  glens, 
where  the  groond  was  white  with  it,  and  was  obtained  there 
purer  than  in  other  places.  Saltpetre  is  still  derived  Irom  the 
Elburz  range,  and  also  from  Azerbijao.' 

The  salt  of  Lake  tJmmiyeh  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who 
says  Uiat  it  forms  naturally  on  the  surface,*  which  would  imply 
a  far  more  complete  saturation  of  the  water  than  at  present 
exists,  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  The  gems  above  mentioned 
are  assigned  to  Media  chiefly  by  Pliny.  The  Median  emeralds, 
according  to  him,  were  of  the  largest  size;  they  varied  con- 
siderably, sometimes  approaching  to  the  character  of  the 
sapphire,  in  which  case  they  were  apt  to  be  veiny,  and  to  have 
flaws  in  them.*  They  were  far  less  esteemed  than  the  emeralds 
of  many  other  countries.  The  Median  lapis  lazuli,"  on  the  other 
band,  was  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  was  of  three  colours — light 
blue,  dark  blue,  and  purple.  The  golden  specks,  however,  with 
which  it  was  spi-inkled — reaUy  spots  of  yellow  pyrites — ren- 
dered it  oseless  to  the  gem-engravers  of  Pliny's  time.*  The 
zathene,  the  gaasiTiadee,  and  the  Tuircissitia  were  gems  of  in- 
ferior value.'  As  they  have  not  yet  been  identified  with  any 
known  species,  it  will  be  uimecessary  to  prolong  the  present 
chapter  by  a  consideration  of  them. 


'  PUn.  E.  N.  xiii.  10. 

'  SeeftboTe,p.  294,  notca' and*. 

*  Slnib,  li  13,  5  2.  Alfitw  (%"  T>ir 
IwalrTaM,   ir   i   2\ii   txarSoHrrtt   r^r- 

*  H.  N.  iixviL  fi.     Conii«rB  S<dinua> 

rjghiit.  2a 

*  I'liuy's  Duna  for  thia  gem  i>  "  ■&[>- 
phinu  1  but  it  baa  beeo  well  ihown  b; 
Mr.  King  that  bia  "aapphirua"  ia  th« 
lapU  laauli,  and  hia  "  hjracintliua  "  the 

-"-■-—     (JtKtgue  Geoit,  pp.  H-il.) 


■  H.  N.  iizvii.  8.  Keither  the  lapU 
lazuli  nor  the  emerald  are  now  foimd 
within  the  limits  of  Media.  The  former 
abouuda  in  Bactria,  near  EVEabnd  ;  and 
tiie  latter  ia  ocoaaionallf  found  in  the 
tome  region.  (Fraser,  Khoraian,  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  105,  lOS.) 

■  See  PUa.  H.  N.  xxivii.  10  and  11. 
The  nareioitu  ia  mentioned  also  by 
DionyeiuB.  (See  the  pssaage  plaiied  at 
the  liead  of  tiie  &rsi  chapter.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CHARACTER,  MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS,  ARTS,  ftc, 
OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

"  Pugnatrii  lutio  at  fotmidandik  " — Ann.  Vina,  xiiii.  0. 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  Median  people  is  at  the  preseDb 
day  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  close  conaection  which 
all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  establishes  between  them  and 
the  Persians,'  the  evidence  of  their  proper  names'  and  of  their 
language,*  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  together  with  the  express 
statements  of  Herodotus  *  and  Strabo,*  combine  to  prove  that 
they  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  human  family  known  to  as 
as  the  Arian  or  Iranic,  a  leading  subdivision  of  the  great  Indo- 
European  race.  The  tie  of  a  common  language,  common  man- 
neis  and  customs,  and  to  a  great  extent  a  common  belief,  united 
in  ancient  times  all  the  dominant  tribes  of  the  great  plateau, 
extending  even  beyond  tho  plateau  in  one  direction  to  the 
Jaxartes  (Syhtm)  and  in  another  to  the  Hyphasis  (Sutlej). 
Persians,  Medes,  Sagartiana,  Chorasmians,  Bactriana,  Sogdians, 
Hyrcanians,  Sarangians,  Oandariaus,  and  Sanskritic  Indian* 


'  On  tbu  («imectiotl  iee  Dan.  t.  28 

{"  Thy  kingdom  ie  divided  and  given  to 
the  Hedaa  and  Pecsiaiia  "),  vi.  S,  12,  IS 

"the  law  of  the  Medea  aodPemuiB"), 


and  Media"),  i.  19  ("the  Uwb  of  the 
Penduia  aod  the  Uedea"},  x.  2  ("the 
book  of  the  chronicIeB  of  Hedi*  and 
Penia")  ;  and  compare  Herod.  L  102, 
130 ;  Maeh.  Pert.  761-775  ;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  2,  ^  1,  ctpatiim  ;  Seh.  Int.  col.  L  par. 
10.  610;piir.  11,  4  7;par.  12,53;par. 
IS,  f  2  ;  par.  14,  §  7.  Uedee  were  fre- 
quently employed  h  generalB  by  the 
PemanB.  (See  Herod,  i.  156,  162  ;  tL 
»4  ;  £th.  lot.  col.  ii.  par.  14,  ^  ~ 
iiL  pw.  14,  $  S.)    The    ' 


connection  ii  perhaps  most  atrikingly 
shown  by  the  indiSerent  use  in  the 
Greek  wntera  of  the  expreeeioni  ri  ne)>- 
ami  and  ri  UqJiiiA  for  the  Persian  war, 
i  JUpajp  and  i  M^Soi  for  the  invader. 
Compare  ficfiif'cir,  nijS<a/iAt,  and  the  like. 
'  See  the  Analysis  of  the  Median  aotl 
Fenian  Pro]>er  Names  in  the  author's 
Herodotui,  vol.  iii.  pp.  414-4S5,  2nd  edi- 

'  See  the  author's  Mendotat,  toL  L 
p.  6C2,  note  *. 

•  Herod,  vii  62.  Ol  M^ioi  i-aOUntrt 
riXni  rpi]  rdrriiir'Apioi. 

*  Stnib.  IV.  2,  8  8.  •ErtXTttrtnu  Si 
TtCrtna  7^  'ipiariis  lUxfit  M^/Hwi  rvut 
■ol  Hipaiif  lal  M^Swr EJiri 
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belonged  all  to  a  eingle  stock,  differiog  from  one  another  pro- 
bably not  much  more  than  now  differ  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  Teutonic  or  the  Slavonic  race.*  Between  the  ^bes  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Arian  territory  the  divergence  was 
no  doubt  considerable;  hut  between  any  two  neighbouring 
tribes  the  diSerence  was  probably  in  most  cases  exceedingly 
slight.  At  any  rate  this  was  the  case  towards  the  west,  where 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  two  principal  sections  of  the  Arian 
body  in  that  quarter,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  one 
another  in  any  of  the  features  which  constitute  ethnic  type. 

The  general  physical  character  of  the  ancient  Arian  race  is 
best  gathered  firom  the  sculptures  of  the  Achsemenian  klngs,^ 
which  exhibit  to  us  a  very  noble  variety  of  the  human  species — 
a  form  tall,  graceful,  and  stately ;  a  physiognomy  handsome  and 
pleasing,  often  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek;*  the  forehead 
high  and  straight,  the  nose  nearly  in  the  same  line,  long  and 
well  formed,  sometimes  markedly  aquiline,  the  upper  lip  short, 
commonly  shaded  by  a  moustache,  the  chin  rounded  and  gene- 
rally covered  with  a  curly  beard.  The  hair  evidently  grew  in 
great  plenty,  and  the  race  was  proud  of  it.  On  the  top  of  the 
head  it  was  worn  smooth,  but  it  was  drawn  back  from  the  fore- 
bead  and  twisted  into  a  row  or  two  of  crisp  curls,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  arranged  into  a  large  mass  of  similar  small 
close  ringlets  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  over  the  ears. 

Of  the  Median  women  we  have  no  representations  upon  the 
sculptures ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Senophon  that  tJiey  were 
remarkable  for  their  stature  and  their  beauty.*  The  same 
qualities  were  observable  in  the  women  of  Persia,  as  we  learn 


it  ia  pecalinr ;  but  it  U  noble  and  digni' 
fied ;  and  U  the  eipreodon  i>  Dot  fuU  of 
life  and  gmiiu,  it  ie  inteUectual  and 
iudicatiTB  of  reSection.  The  shape  of 
the  bead  is  entirely  Indo-Kuropeui,  and 
had  nothing  tbut  recalla  the  Tartar  or 
Mongolian.''  (Nai.nUt.oflUan.p.\73.) 
•  Xen.  Anai.  iii.  2,  §  25.  In  acoord- 
ance  with  hia  BtAt«ment  in  thi^  place, 
Senophon  makea  the  daughter  of  Cy- 
aiares,  whom  he  marrieH  to  C]tus  the 
Qreat,  aii<z:rBordinai7 beauty,  ((^ptiiji. 
nil.  6,  I  &8.) 


See  the  aatiior's  HertidMiu,  yoL  L 
pp.  G50.555,  2nd  edition. 

'  The  only  certain  reprtaentationa  of 
actual  Medes  which  the  Bculptures  fur- 
nish are  the  proetrate  figure  and  the 
third  standing  rebel  in  the  Behistun 
baa-relief.  But  the  arijat  in  tbie  sculp- 
tui«  Dutko!  no  pretence  of  marking 
ethnic  dilTerence  by  a  variety  in  the 
physiognomj. 

■  Dr.  Pridiard  observes  of  (he  tjpa 
in  queation  :  "  The  outline  of  the  coun- 
tettaaM  ii  here  not  ttrietlf  Orecdas,  for 
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from  Plutarch,"  Ammianus  Marcellinus,"  and  others.  The 
Arian  races  seem  Id  old  timee  to  have  treated  vomen  with  a 
certain  chivalry,  which  allowed  the  full  developmcDt  of  their 
phy^cal  powers,  and  readered  them  specially  atti'active  alike 
to  their  own  husbands  and  to  the  men  of  other  nations. 


Aruui  PhyBiognom;  (P«iEepoliB). 

The  modem  Persian  is  a  very  degenerate  representative  ot 
the  ancient  Arian  stock.  Slight  and  supple  in  person,  witji 
^uick,  glancing  eyes,  delicate  features,  and  a  vivacious  manner, 

>*  Plut.  Fit.  AUratid.  p.  676.  D.  i   Pemd«,  ubi  femnamm  piddriludi  tx- 

"  Amm.  U»rc,  xiiv.  14.  "Ei  vir-  ceWie."  Comptuv  Quint.  Curt.  iiL  11 ; 
giiiibuB,  quK  tjictiiMte  bud  catpta?,  ut  in  |  AitUd,  Exp.  Alex.  is.  19,  &c 
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he  lacks  the  dignity  and  strength,  the  calm  repose  and  simple 
grace  of  the  race  from  which  he  is  sprung.  Fourteen  centuriea 
of  subjection  to  despotic  sway  have  lefl  their  stamp  upon  his 
countenance  and  his  ftame,  which,  though  still  retaining  some 
traces  of  the  original  type,  have  been  sadly  weakened  and 
lowered  by  so  long  a  term  of  subservience.  Probably  the  wild 
Kurd  or  Lor  of  the  present  day  more  nearly  corresponds  in 
physique  to  the  ancient  ilede  than  do  the  softer  inhabitants 
of  the  great  plateau. 

Among  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  Medes,  the  one  most 
obvious  is  their  bravery,  "Pugnatrix  natio  et  formidanda," 
says  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
summing  up  in  a  few  words  the  general  judgment  of  antiquity.'' 
Originally  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  close  kindred,  the 
Petsiana,  they  were  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Persian 
supremacy  only  second  to  them  in  courage  and  warlike  qualities. 
Mardonius,  when  allowed  to  take  his  choice  out  of  the  entire 
host  of  Xerxes,  selected  the  Median  troops  in  immediate  suc- 
cession to  the  Persians.^  Similarly,  when  the  time  for  battle 
came  he  kept  the  Medea  near  himself,  giving  them  their  place 
in  the  line  close  to  that  of  the  Persian  contingent.^  It  was  no 
doubt  on  account  of  their  valour,  as  Diodorus  suggests,*  that 
the  Medea  were  chosen  to  make  the  first  attack  upon  the  Greek 
position  at  Thermopylae,  where,  though  unsuccessful,  they  evi- 
dently showed  abundant  course.*  In  the  earlier  times,  before 
riches  and  luxury  had  eaten  out  the  strength  of  the  race,  their 
valour  and  military  prowess  must  have  been  even  more  con- 
spicuous. It  was  then  especially  that  Media  deserved  to  be 
called,  as  she  is  in  Scripture,  "  the  mighty  one  of  the  heathen"  * 
— "  the  terrible  of  the  nations."* 

Her  valour,  nndonbtedly,  was  of  the  merciless  kind.  There 
was  no  tenderness,  no  hesitancy  about  it.  Not  only  did  her 
armies  "dash  to  pieces"  the  fighting  men  of  the  nations  opposed 


I      '  IMo4  Sic.  xi.  9,  §  8.    il . 

wpvapirai  aiirwd. 
•  See  Herod.  viL  210. 
'  Ibid.  ii.  31.   I      •  Ez8k.  un.  11.      *  Ibid,  t 
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to  her,  allowiiig  apparently  no  quarter/  but  the  women  and 
the  children  suffered  indignities  and  cruelties  at  the  hands  of 
her  savage  warriors,  which  the  pen  unwillingly  records.  The 
Median  conquests  were  accompanied  by  ihe  worst  atrocities 
which  lust  and  hate  combined  are  wont  to  commit  when  they 
obtain  their  full  swing.  Neither  the  virtue  of  women  nor  the 
innocence  of  children  were  a  jwotection  to  them.  The  infant 
was  slain  before  the  very  eye  of  the  puent.  The  sanctity  oi 
the  hearth  was  invaded,  and  the  matron  ravished  beneath  her 
own  roof-tree."  Spoil,  it  would  seem,  was  disregarded  in  com- 
parison with  insult  and  vengeance;  and  the  brutal  soldiery 
cared  little  either  for  silver  or  gold,*  provided  they  could 
indulge  freely  in  that  thirst  for  blood  which  man  shares  with 
the  hysena  and  the  tiger. 

The  habits  of  the  Medes  in  the  early  part  of  their  career  were 
undoubtedly  simple  and  manly.  It  has  been  observed  with 
justice  that  the  same  general  features  have  at  all  times  distin- 
guished the  rise  and  fall  of  Oriental  kingdoms  and  dynasties. 
A  brave  and  adventurous  princu,  at  tbe  bead  of  a  population 
at  once  poor,  warlike,  and  greedy,  overruns  a  vast  tract,  and 
acquires  extensive  dominion,  while  his  successors,  abandoning 
themselves  to  sensuality  and  sloth,  probably  also  to  oppressive 
and  irascible  dispositions,  become  in  process  of  time  victims  to 
those  same  qualities  in  another  prince  and  people,  which  had 
enabled  their  own  predecessors  to  establish  their  power,''  It 
was  as  being  braver,  simpler,  and  so  stronger  than  the  Assyrians, 
that  the  Medes  were  able  to  dispossess  them  of  their  sovereignty 
over  western  Asia.  But  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  con- 
quest throughout  the  East,  success  was  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  degeneracy.  As  captive  Greece  captured  her  fierce 
conqueror,"  so  the  subdued  Assyrians  began  at  once  to  corrupt 
their  subduers.  Without  condescending  to  a  close  imitation  of 
Assyrian  manners  and  customs,  the  Medes  proceeded  directly 


'  iBuohxiiL  IGudlS. 

'  Ibid,  voree  18.  "Thar  childreii 
hIbo  shall  be  dsBhixl  to  pieces  before  their 
eyee  ;  their  houses  ah^  be  ipoil*d,  and 
thaii  wives  ravished." 


•  See  Tome  IT. 

"  Grote,  Eittory  iif  Qraety  toI,  iii. 
p.  1S7,  2nd  ed. 

"  Horat,  EpUl.  ii.  1,  156.  "  Gratia 
capta  feniin  victorera  cepit." 
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after  tiieir  conquest  to  relax  the  severity  of  their  old  habita 
and  lo  indulge  in  the  delights  of  soft  and  luxurious  living.  The 
historical  romance  of  Xenophon  presents  us  probably  with  a 
true  picture  when  it  describes  the  strong  contrast  which  existed 
towards  the  close  of  the  Median  period  between  the  luxury  and 
magnificence  which  prevailed  at  Ecbatana,  and  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  Persia  Proper,"  where  the  old  Arian  habits,  which 
bad  once  been  common  to  the  two  races,  were  still  maintained 
in  all  their  original  severity.  Xenophon's  authority  in  this 
work  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  weak,  and  little  trust  can  be 
placed  in  the  historical  accuracy  of  bis  details  ;  but  his  general 
statement  is  both  in  itself  probable,  and  is  also  borne  out  to  a 
conriderable  extent  by  other  authors.  Herodotus  and  Strabo 
note  the  luxury  of  the  Median  dress,"  while  the  latter  author 
goes  so  far  as  to  derive  the  whole  of  the  later  Persian  splendour 
from  an  imitation  of  MediaL  practices.^*  We  must  bold  then 
that  towards  the  latt«r  part  of  their  empire  the  Medes  became  a 
comparatively  luxurious  people,  not  indeed  laying  aside  alto- 
gether their  manly  habits,  nor  ceasing  to  be  both  brave  men 
and  good  soldiers,  but  adopting  an  amount  of  pomp  and  msg- 
nificence  to  which  they  were  previously  strangers,  afiecting 
splendour  in  their  dress  and  apparel,  grandeur  and  rich  orna- 
ment in  their  buildings,"  variety  in  their  banquets,'*  and 
attaining  on  the  whole  a  degree  of  civilisation  not  very  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  ihe  Assyrians.  In  taste  and  real  refine- 
ment they  seem  indeed  to  have  fallen  considerably  beloW  their 
teachers.  A  barbaric  magnificence  predominated  in  their  orna- 
mentation over  artistic  efibrt,  richness  in  the  material  being 
preferred  to  skill  in  the  manipulation.  literature,  and  even 
letters,  were  very  sparingly  cultivated."  But  little  originality 
was  developed.    A  stately  dress,  and  a  new  style  of  architecture. 


"  Sea.  CyT«p.  L  3,  g  2,  eC  seq. 

■•  Herod.  L  135  ;  St«b.  xi.  13.  g  9. 

'•  Btrab.  1.  «.  c 

**  See  above,  p.  296. 

"  Xen.  Cyrop.  L  3,  f  4.      XlarraiaT^ 

"  The  \m  of  nrriting  b;  the  Kedes  u 
icdicalad  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (vi,  6). 
The  ezuteuce  of  >  Median  literature 


■eema  to  be  implied  b;  tiia  mention  in 
Esther  of  the  "  book  of  the  chronicles 
of  the  kingH  of  Media  and  Panua  "  (x.  2). 
The  aotuai  work  alluded  to  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  Persian  ooolpihition  ;  but 
the  Peisian  writer  would  scarcely  have 
Tentured  to  write  the  "  ehroniclea  of  the 
kings  of  Media,"  nnlem  he  had  Uediua 
materiaU  to  go  anOD. 
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are  almost  the  only  inventions  to  which  the  Uedes  can  lay 
claim.  They  were  brave,  energetic,  enterprising,  fond  of  dis- 
play, capable  of  appreciating  to  some  extent  the  advantages 
of  civilised  life ;  but  they  had  litUe  genius,  and  the  world  is 
scarcely  indebted  to  them  for  a  single  important  addition  to 
the  general  stock  of  its  ideas. 

Of  the  Median  customs  in  war  we  know  but  little.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  Hedes  were  armed 
exactly  as  the  Persians,  carrying  on  their  heads  a  soft  felt  cap, 
on  their  bodies  a  sleeved  tunic,  and  on  their  legs  troosets. 
Their  offensive  arms,  he  says,  were  the  spear,  the  bow,  and  the 
dagger.  They  had  large  wicker  shields,  and  bore  their  quivers 
suspended  at  their  backs.  Sometimes  their  tunic  was  made 
into  a  coat  of  mail  by  the  addition  to  it  on  the  outside  of  a 
number  of  small  iron  plates  arranged  so  as  to  overlap  each 
other,  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.^  They  served  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  with  the  same  equipment  in  both  cases.* 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  description 
of  the  Median  military  dress  under  the  early  Persian  kings. 
The  only  question  is  how  far  the  equipment  was  really  the 
ancient  warlike  costume  of  the  people.  It  seems  in  some 
respects  too  elaborate  to  be  the  armature  of  a  simple  and  primi- 
tive race.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  at  least  the  scale 
annour  and  the  unwieldy  wicker  shields /7e^^a),  which  re- 
quired to  be  rested  on  the  ground,'  were  adopted  at  a  some- 
what late  date  from  the  Assyrians.  At  any  rate  the  original 
character  of  the  Median  armies,  as  set  before  us  in  Scripture,* 
and  as  indicated  both  by  Strabo'  and  Xenophon,*  is  simpler 
than  the  Herodotean  description.  The  primitive  Medes  seem 
to  have  been  a  nation  of  horse-archers.^  Trained  from  their 
early  boyhood  to  a  variety  of  equestrian  exercises,*  and  well 


'  Herod,  vii.  61.  On  the  Bcole  &rmoiir 
of  the  ABSTtians,  eee  above,  vol.  L  pp. 
431-433,  tutd<ll-414.  On  that  of  the 
KgypUADE^  we  Wilkinflon  in  the  author's 
Uerodottu,  vol.  i'.  p.  6S,  2nd  edit. 

'  Herod.  Tii.  8fl. 

*  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  444-44S  ;  uid 
compare  Hrrod.  ix.  68 ;  Xeo.  Anab.  L  3, 
go,  Ao. 


*  Compare  IsMBh  xiiL  IS ;  Jerum.  L 
e,  29,  li  11,  Ac. 

*  Stnb.  xL  13,  3  e. 

'  Xen.  C^iyp.  ii.  I,  §  ^■ 

*  Ot  conrae  the  Hedes  hod  aln^ 
some  tootmen,  butthMr«tr«tigth  iru  in 
their  hone.  I  do  not  beliere  in  ihar 
(uiiig  chariots.     (Nic.  D.  Fr.  10.) 

*  Xen.  Ogrop.  i,   t,   S   *■     Cvtaftn 
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practised  ia  the  use  of  the  bow,  they  appear  to  have  proceeded 
againat  their  enemies  with  clouds  of  hoi-se,  almost  in  Scjrtbian 
fashioD,  and  to  have  gained  their  victories  chiefly  by  the  skill 
■with  which  they  shot  their  an-ows  aathey  advanced,  retreated, 
or  manceuvred  about  their  foe.  No  doubt  they  also  used  the 
sword  and  the  spear.  The  employment  of  these  weapons  has 
been  almost  universal  throughout  the  East  from  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  there  is  some  mention  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  Medes  and  their  kindred,  the  Persians,  in  Scripture ;  • 
but  it  ia  evident  that  the  terror  which 
the  Medes  inspired  arose  mainly 
from  their  dexterity  as  archers.'" 

No  representation  of  weapons 
which  con  be  distinctly  recognised 
as  Median  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  general  character  of  the  mili- 
tary dress  and  of  the  arms  appears, 
probably,  in  the  Fersepolitan  sculp- 
tures ;  but  as  these  reliefe  are  in  most 
cases  representations,  not  of  Medes, 
but  of  Persians,  and  as  they  must 
be  hereafter  adduced  in  illustration 
of  the  military  customs  of  the  latter 
people,  only  a  very  sparing  use  of 
them  can  bo  made  in  the  present 
chapter.  It  would  seem  that  the 
bow  employed  was  short,  and  very 
much  curved,  and  that,  like   the 

Assyrian,"  it  was  usually  carried  in   Mwie  or  Peraiaa  cwrTing  a  Bow 
a  bow-case,  which  might  either  be         *■>'*"■»"  {Perwpolio). 
slung  at  the  back,  or  hung  from  the  girdle.     The  arrows,  which 
were  borne  in  a  quiver  slung  behind  the  right  shoulder,  must 

Strabo,  who  Bays  (1.  b.  c.)  that  ths  funoua  1       "  I'he  fame  of  the  Medea  ne  ftrcher.i 

PeTvaa  educatioiuil  RyBtem  was  wholly  |  paued  on  to  the  Persiaiis,  and  even  tu 

copied  from  the  Uvdian.  the  pBrthlaoB.  who  with  the  taxtea  io- 

^  The  aword  is  meationed  in  counec-  I  herit«d  the  nania  of  the  earlier  pnople. 

tioD  iritb  the  Medss  and  FetsiaDS  in  I  Hence  the  "horribilia  Medun"   {Hor. 

Jeremiah  L  S6-37.     "  The  bow  uid  the  Od.  i.  29,  4)  and  the  "  Hedi  pbaretn 

apear"  are  united  invl   23,  and  again  decori"  of  Horace  {Od.  ii.  IS,  B). 

iii  1.  43.  I       "  Supra,  vol  i.  p.  ibl. 
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h&ve  been  short,  certainly  not  exceeding  the  length  of  t^ree 
feet.  The  quiver  appears  to  have  been  round ;  it  was  covered 
at  the  top,  and  was  fastened  hy  means  of  a  flap  and  strap, 
which  last  passed  over  a  button. 


The  Median  spear  or  lance  was  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length. 
Its  head  was  lozenge-shaped  and  flattish,  but  strengthened  by  a 


Pendan  or  Mediim  Spesr  (Fersapolis). 

bar  or  line  down  the  middle."     It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
head  was  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  shafl,  or  whether  it  did  not 

"  Compara  the  Assyrian  spear-heada,  vol,  i.  p.  457. 
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t&tber  tenninate  in  s  ring  or  socket  into  which  the  upper  end  of 

the  shaft  was  itself  inserted.    The  shaft  tapered 

graduaUy  from  bottom  to  top,  and  terminated  be- 

lowinaknob  or  ball,  which  was  perhaps  sometimes 

carved  into  tiie  shape  of  some  natural  object."       I 

The  sword  was  short,  being  in  fact  little  more  | 

than  a  da^er."     It  depended  at  the  right  thigh  V 

firom  a  belt  which  encircled  the  waist,  and  was 

further  secured  by  a  strap  attached  to  the  bottom  „,,,,„    , 

.     ,         ,        ,  ,  .  ,      ,  ii-     t    ShieldofaWamor 

of  the  sheath,  and  pa&sing  round  the  soldiers      (PanepoUs). 

right  leg  a  little  above  the  knee. 

Median  shields  were  probably  either  round  or  oval.  The  oval 
spedmens  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  shield  of 
the  Bceotians,  having  &  small  oval  aperture  at 
either  aide,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  greater 
lightness.  They  were  strengthened  at  the 
centre  by  a  circular  boss  or  disk,  ornamented 
with  knobs  or  circles.  They  would  seem  to 
have  been  made  either  of  metal  or  wood. 

The  favourite  dress  of  the  Medes  in  peace 
is  well  known  to  us  from  the  sculptures. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
long  flowing  robe  so  remarkable  for  its  grace- 
ful folds,  which  is  the  garb  of  the  kings,  the 
chief  nobles,  and  the  officers  of  the  court  in 
all  the  Persian  bas-reliefs,  and  which  is  seen 
also  upon  the  darics  and  the  gems,  is  the 
famous  "  Median  garment "  of  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  Strabo.^  This  garment  fits 
the  chest  and  shoulders  closely,  but  falls  over 
the  arms  in  two  large  loose  sleeves,  open  at  Median  Kobe  (Pertc- 
the  bottom.     At  the  waist  it  is  confined  by  a  poli«). 

"  The  lower  end  of  the  P«ibUii  ipmn  p.  G14.  D.) 
lenniiut«d  ftequeatJ;  in   an   apple  or         "SoXenophoncallatliePenijuisvronl, 

poraegianata   (Herod,    viL    41;  Athen.  luixi^par  ^  Kovlta.      {Ci/rBp.  i.  2,  ^  IS.) 
Dtipn.  lii.  p.  614,  B).     According  to         '  'Bafli;!  MniMjf.     Uerod.  i.  136  ;  vii. 

ClearchuB    of    Soli,    this   practioo   WM  118  ;  StoXJj  Mi|J«ij.     Xbd.  Oyrop.  Tiii. 

■dnpted  by  the  Peniaiui  from  the  Modes,  8,  ^  16  ;  ZroXi)  HtpaiiH,.     Str»b,  li.  13, 

vid  was  intended  u  a  reproach  Ui  the  J  8.      Thin.  Strabo  eipnnely  Baya,  was 

lattn- for  their  immanljluiurj.  (Atben.  adopted  from  the  M«dsi.  , 
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Jieilian  Shoe  (Persepolis) 


Below  it  is  remarkably  full  and  ample,  droopiog  in 
two  clusters  of  perpendicular  folds  at 
■  the  two  sides,  and  between  these  bang- 
ing in  festoons  like  a  curtain.  It  ex- 
tends down  to  the  ankles,  where  it  is 
met  by  a  high  shoe  or  low  hoot,  opening 
in  front,  and  secured  by  buttons. 

These  Median  robes  were  of  many 
colours.     Sometimes  they  were  purple,  sometimes  scarlet,  occa- 
sionally a  dark  grey,  or  a  deep  crimson.*     Procopius  says  that 
tbey  were  made  of  silk,^  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  to 
some  extent  by  Justin,  who  speaks 
of   their   transparency.*     It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
material    was    always  the   same ; 
probably  it  varied  with  the  season, 
and  also  with  the  wealth  of  the 


Besides  this  upper  robe,  which 

is  the  only  garment  shown  in  Uie 

sculptures,  the  Medes  wore  as  under 

garments  a  sleeved  shirt  or  tunic  of 

a  purple  colour,*  and  embroidered 

drawers  or  trousers.*      They  co- 

?ledmnH8ad4lre»(Pevjepoli8).     yered    the  head,  not    only  out   of 

doors,  but  in  their  houses,'  wearing  either  felt  caps  (wtkot)  like 

tlie  Persians,  or  a  head-dress  of  a  more  elaborate  character. 


'  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  ^  3.  'E^fi^/M 
B17  «nl  flWai  Mijiwit  uroXii'  TO^riX- 
\at  7ip  rapeaavAsatl),  «JHi>  <pftSh- 
luim,  olht  wopttnipHuw,  o!>re  iflKprlrui, 
b6tc  ^oiriJil'iiij*  oBri  taputlniir  l/uiTitiir, 
A  nother  kind  of  Median  robe,  called  lam- 
pi»,seeraBto  have  been  striped  ulternatel^ 
white  and  purple.  {CompftrB  PoUui,  vii. 
13,  with  Henjchiufl  ad  too.  (rapatit.) 

'  Procop.  De  Bdi.  Pen.  i.  20,  p.  106, 
r.  Silken  fabrica  nere  manufactured 
by  the  OreekB  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  oenturj  B.C.  [Ariatot.  Hit.  An. 
T.  19.)  They  probably  imported  the 
nw  nilk  from  Asa,  vhero  the  material 
was  in  use  from  a  very  earl;  time.    The 


Parthian  Itandarda  were  of  silk  (Florus. 
iiL  11) ;  and  there  am  be  little  doubt 
cbat  the  looms  of  Cbimi,  India,  and 
Cashmere  produced  rich  silken  fiibrics 
from  a  remote  period,  which  were  ex- 
ported into  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Media  and  Peraia. 

'  Justin  says  of  the  Psrthians  :  "  Tn- 
tis  olim  Bui  mods ;  posteequam  aeoes' 
sere  npes,  uf  MttUt,  pertttcida  ac  fluida  " 


*  nomCkai    inivpaat,      Xen.  Aiiai. 
a,  c.    Compare  Strab.  li.  13,  $  9. 
'  Strab.  1.  a.  c. ;  Herod,  iii.  12. 
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wliich  bore  the  name  of  tiara  or  cidaria.^  This  appears  to 
have  been,  not  a  turban,  but  rather  a  kind  of  high-crowned 
hat,  either  stiff  or  flexible,  made  probably  of  felt  or  cloth,  aiid 
dyed  of  different  hues,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 

The  Medes  took  a  particular  deiiglit  in  the  ornamentation  of 
their  persons.     According  to  Xenophon,  they  were  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  expedients  by  the  help   of  which  vanity 
attempts  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  time  and  to  create  an  arti- 
ficial beauty.     They  employed  cosmetics,  which  they  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  complexion.*     They 
made  use  of  an  abundance  of  false  liair.^^ 
Like   many  other   Oriental   nations,  both 
andent  and  modem,  they  applied  dyes  to 
enhance  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,"  and  give 
them  a  greater  apparent  size  and  softness. 
They  were  also  fond  of  wearing  golden  or- 
naments.    Chains  or  collars  of  gold  usually 
adorned  their  necks,  bracelets  of  the  same 
precious  metal  encircled  their  wrists,"  and  i 
earrings  were  inserted  into  their  ears.^'  Gold 

was  also  used  in  the   capaiisons   of  their  .  „  .       „    . 

'  -    ,       ,         A  M*^* "  Persian  n  ear- 

horses,  the  bit  and  other  parte  of  the  har-  ing  a  Colkr  imd  Ear- 
ness  being  often  of  this  valuable  material."    "^^s  (Per«!poiis.) 

We  are  told  that  the  Medes  were  veiy  luxurious  at  Uieir  ban- 
quets. Besides  plain  meat  and  game  of  different  kinds,  with 
the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  wine  and  bread,  they  wei'e 
accustomed  to  place  before  their  guests  a  vast  number  of  side- 
dishes,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  sauces."    They  ate  with 

•  strictly  Bpegking,  ibeae  wotcIb  are  j  naniB  the  BKbjIonittn  (Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  1 0). 
not  synouyms.  The  name  liara  was  It  aivma  to  have  baeo  adopted  from  the 
gHUtric,  applying  to  all  the  tall  caps ;  Medes  by  the  Persiiuu.  (Xeii.  Cynip. 
whileriiiruoreitamwaSBpedfic  being  viii.  8,5  20.) 

properly  applied  to  the  royal  head-drew  '"  Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Xen.  Cgrop.  i.  S,  §  2. 
uDly.     (See  Bri«Buit,   Dt  Beyn.  Pen.  ii.  "  Eai-ringa  commaDly  accoiu|isny  the 

pp.  309-312.)  Median  dress  on  the  Pifisepulitan  sculp- 

•  XpJi/iarot  trTpujiit.  (Xen.  C^THp.  turea.  They  are  mere  plainrings  without 
i.  3,  3  3.)  any  pendnnt.     See  the  above  woodcut. 

**  Xiiiat  Tp6aBerei.     (Ibid.)  Nicolas  of    Damascua  assigns    earriogB 

"  'O^nVuii  irraypa^.  (Ibid.)  This  {tWifiia)  to   Nanarus,  a  aatrap  unJer 

TOCbKeisa'cribed  toSardanapaluafKic  the  Medea.     (Fr.  10.) 

Dun.  Fr.  8  ;  Athen.  Deipn.  lii  7,  p.  G'2e,  "  Xen.  Ci/rop.  L  3,  §  3. 

A  ;  Diud.  Sic  ii.  £3) ;  and  again  to  Na-  |      "■  IbiJ.  £  i. 
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the  hand,  as  is  still  the  fashion  in  the  East,  and  were  sufficiently 
reGned  to  make  use  of  napkins."  Each  gnest  had  hia  own 
dishes,  and  it  was  a  mark  of  special  bonour  to  augment  their 
number."  Wine  was  drunk  both  at  the  meal  and  afterwards, 
often  in  an  undue  quantity  ;  and  the  dose  of  the  feast  wasapt 
to  be  a  scene  of  general  turmoil  and  confusion.'^  At  the  Court 
it  was  customary  for  the  king  to  receive  his  wine  at  the  hands 
of  a  cupbearer,  who  first  tasted  the  draught,  that  t^e  king 
might  be  sure  it  was  not  poisoned,  and  then  presented  it  to 
his  master  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony." 

The  whole  ceremonial  of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  im- 
posing. Under  ordinaiy  circumstances  the  monarch  kept  him- 
self secluded,  and  no  one  could  obtain  admission  to  him  unless 
he  formally  requested  an  audience,  and  was  introduced  into 
the  royal  presence  by  the  proper  officer.*  On  his  admission 
he  prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground  with  the  same  signs  of 
adoration  which  were  made  on  entering  a  temple.*  The  king, 
surrounded  by  his  attendants,  eunuchs,  and  others,  maintained 
a  haughty  reserve,  and  the  stranger  only  beheld  him  from 
a  distance.  Business  was  btinsacted  in  a  great  measure  by 
writing.  The  monarch  rarely  quitted  his  palace,  contenting 
himself  with  such  reports  of  the  state  of  his  empire  as  were 
transmitted  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  his  officers.* 

The  chief  amusement  of  the  court,  in  which  however  the 
king  rarely  partook,*  was  hunting.  Media  always  abounded 
in  beasts  of  chase ;'  and  lions,  bears,  leopards,  wild  boars,  stags, 
gazelles,  wild  sheep,  and  wild  asses  are  mentioned  among  the 
animals  hunted  by  the  Median  nobles.*     Of  Uiese  the  first  four 

Hadiui  kings.  CertaiDlf  oeitjier  X«)i>- 
pboD  in  hia  Cyt-opadia,  nor  Ctesiu  in 
tbe  fragmenta  which  remain  of  faia 
wriUngB,  B.ppean  to  hold  luch  eitreoM 
views  on  the  subject  M  "  Uie  Father  at 

'  Heiodotus'B  (ocoont  would   ne«e- 

mily  imply  thia.  Xeoopbon  funiiBhea 
no  contradiction  ;  for  he  does  not  mako 
the  king  hunt  in  person. 

*  See  above,  p.  296. 

•  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  S  7.    NicoUa  of 
Damascus  meutiona  the  wild  boara,  the 


"  X.iip6iuuiTpa,  [Xen.  Ct/rop.  i.  S,  ^  6.) 

"  Ibid.  5  6. 

"  See  the  description  in  Xenophon. 
(Ol/rq)'  i-  3t  i  '0-)  Compare  the  Persian 
pract^     (Herod,  i.  133.) 

■■  Oj/Tcp.  L  3,  4  8. 

'  Herod.  L  BB.  Compare  Kit  Dam. 
Fr.  86.     (ft-.  Ui4t.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  402.) 

•  Strab.  L  B.  0.  St^aaiiii  etarptw^t 
lb  Toit  n4paat  rapi  MiiJ<u»  d^otrai. 

'  This,  at  least,  is  the  account  oE  Hero- 
dotus (i.  100).  But  it  majr  be  doubted 
whether  he  doea  not  somewhat  over-state 


the  degree  <^  aecluaion  ifected  b;  tlie  |  stagi,  and  the  wild  aac*.    (Fr.  10.) 
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were  reckoned  dangerous,  the  othei's  harmlesB.^  It  v&s  cus- 
tomary to  pursue  theae  animals  on  horseback,  and  to  aim  at 
them  with  the  bow  or  the  javelin.  We  may  gather  a  lively  idea 
of  some  of  these  hunts  from  the  sculptures  of  the  Fartbians,  who 
some  centuries  later  inhabited  tbe  same  region.  We  see  ia 
these  the  rush  of  great  troops  of  boars  through  marshes  dense 
with  water-plants,  the  bands  of  beatei-s  urging  them  on,  tbe 
sportsmen  aiming  at  them  with  their  bows,  and  the  game  &lling 
transfixed  with  two  or  three  well-aimed  shafts."  Again  we 
see  herds  of  deer  driven  within  enclosures,  and  there  slain  by 
u^hei-B  who  shoot  &om  horseback,  the  monarch  under  his  parasol 
looking  on  the  while,  pleased  with  the  dexterity  of  his  servants.' 
It  is  thus  exactly  that  Xenophon  portrays  Astyages  as  contem- 
plating the  sport  of  his  courtiers,  complacently  viewing  their 
enjoyment,  but  taking  no  active  part  in  the  work  himself." 

Like  oUier  Oriental  sovereigns,  the  Median  monarch  main- 
tained a  sert^lio  of  wives  and  concubines  ; "  and  polygamy  was 
commonly  practised  among  the  more  wealthy  classes.  Strabo 
speaks  of  a  strange  law  as  obtaining  with  some  of  the  Median 
tribes — a  law  which  required  that  no  man  should  be  content 
with  fewer  wives  than  five.*^  It  is  very  unlikely  that  such 
a  burthen  was  really  made  obligatory  on  any :  most  probably 
five  legitimate  wives,  and  no  more,  were  allowed  by  the  law 
referred  to,  just  as  four  wives^  and  no  more,  are  lawful 
for  Mahometans.  Polygamy,  as  usual,  brought  in  its  train 
the  cruel  practice  of  castration ;  and  tbe  court  swaimed 
with  eunuchs,  chiefly  foreigners  purchased  in  their  infancy." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Empire  this  despicable  class  appears 
to  have  been  all-powerful  with  the  monarch." 

Thus  the  tide  of  corruption  gradually  advanced ;  and  there 


'  Xeu.  Cgrop.  1.  a.  a. 

*  See  the  eogrftving  in  Ker  Porter's 
Tratdi,  ToL  ii  opp.  p.  17S,  or  tlie  more 
cuefullj  drawn  repreaeotatioii  in  Flan- 
din'B  Voyagt  at  Pent,  torn.  L  PI.  10. 

•  Ker  Porter,  vol.  iL  opp.  p.  177 ; 
FUndin,  torn.  i.  PL  12. 

■•  Xen.  CVrop-  i-  *,  ^  16-  'Bfltaro 
ToiVi  i/iiXXuiiiTBut    M   ri   StdjIo,   JtoJ 


"  Strab.  1.  a.  o. 

"  Clearch.  Sol.  sp.  AtheD.  Dapn.  xiL 
I,  p.  614,  D. 

»  Hio.  Dam.  Fr.  66  {Fr.  Eia.  Or. 
ol.  iii.  pp.  sea  and  102). 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  both  court  and  people  had  in  a 
great  measure  laid  aside  the  hardy  and  simple  customs  of  their 
forefathers,  and  become  enervated  through  luxury,  when  the 
revolt  of  the  Persians  came  to  test  the  quality  of  their  courage, 
and  their  ability  to  maintain  their  empire.  It  would  be  im- 
proper in  this  place  to  anticipate  the  account  of  this  struggle, 
which  must  be  reserved  for  the  historical  chapter;  but  the  well- 
knowu  result — the  speedy  and  complete  success  of  the  Persians 
'—must  be  adduced  among  the  proofs  of  a  rapid  deterioration  in 
the  Median  character  between  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  and 
the  capture— 'less  than  a  century  later — of  Astyages. 

We  have  but  little  information  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  arts  among  the  Medes.  A  barbaric  magnificence  charac- 
terised, as  has  been  already  observed,  their  architecture,  which 
didered  from  the  Assyrian  in  being  dependent  for  its  effect  on 
groups  of  pillars  rather  than  on  painting  or  sculpture.  Still 
sculpture  was,  it  is  probable,  practised  to  some  extent  by  the 
Medes,  who,  it  is  almost  certain,  conveyed  on  to  the  Persians 
those  modiScatiom  of  Assyrian  types  which  meet  as  everywhere 
in  the  remains  of  the  Achsemenian  monarchs.  The  carving  of 
winged  genii,  of  massive  forms  of  bulls  and  lions,  of  various  gro- 
tesque monsters,  and  of  certun  clumsy  representations  of  actual 
life,  imitated  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Assyrians,  may  be  safely 
ascribed  to  the  Medes ;  since,  had  they  not  carried  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  predecessors,  Persian  art  could  not  have  borne 
the  resemblance  that  it  does  to  Assyrian.  But  these  first 
mimetic  efforts  of  the  Arian  race  have  almost  wholly  perished, 
and  there  scarcely  seems  to  remain  more  than  a  single  fragment 
which  can  be  assigned  on  even  plausible  grounds  to  the  Median 
period.  A  portion  of  a  colossal  lion,  greatly  injured  by  time, 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Hamadan,  the  site  of  the  great  Median 
capital,  which  the  best  judges  regard  as  anterior  to  the  Persian 
period,  and  as  therefore  most  probably  Median.'  It  consists  of 
the  head  and  body  of  the  animal,  from  which  the  four  legs  and 
the  tail  have  been  broken  oll^  and  measures  between  eleven  and 
twelve  feet  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  point  fix)m  which 

'  Flan  Jin,  Yoj/afft  tn  Ptrtt,  p.  17.     Sir  H.  Bawlimoii  ia  ot  (he  suae  opioioD. 
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the  t&il  sprang.  By  the  positioD  of  the  head  and  of  what 
remains  of  the  shoulderB  and  thighs,  it  is  evident  that  the 
animal  was  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  fore  legs 
straight  and  the  hind  legs  gathered  up  under  it.  To  judge  of 
the  feeling  and  general  character  of  the  sculpture  is  difficult, 
owing  to  the  worn  and  mutilated  condition  of  the  work ;  but  we 


ColoBial  Lion  (Ecbatauft). 

■eem  to  trace  in  it  the  same  air  of  calm  and  serene  majesty 
that  characterises  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions  of  Assyria, 
together  with  somewhat  more  of  expression  and  of  softness  than 
are  seen  in  the  productions  of  that  people.  Its  posture,  which 
is  unlike  that  of  any  Assyrian  specimen,  indicates  a  certain 
amount  of  originality  as  belonging  to  the  Median  artists,  while 
its  colossal  size  seems  to  show  that  the  effect  on  the  spectator 
was  still  to  be  produced,  not  so  much  by  expression,  finish,  or 
truth  to  nature,  as  by  mere  grandeur  of  dimension. 
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CHAPTEB    IV. 
RELIGION. 

'ApurroriXtit  ^nial  S6«  tar'  airoit  ibai  ipx^>  *l'oS*'  Sal/iara  ral  murir  Idl/atu' 
Kal  r^  iitr  Srofui  <l>ai  Ziii  itai  'OpoiiicSilt,  rif  Si  'AJigi  col  'i.peijiArui. — DlOO. 
Laxbt.  Proiaa.  p.  2. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  Median  religion  is  to  be  foand  in 
those  sections  of  the  Zendaveata '  which  have  been  pronounced 
on  internal  evidence  to  be  tbe  most  ancient  portions'  of  that 
venerable  compilation ;  as,  for  instance,  the  first  Fargard  of  the 
Vendidad,  and  tbe  G&th^,  or  "  Songs,"  '  which  occur  here  and 


'  Tha  Zend-Aveeta,  or  ucred  Tolums 
o{  tbe  ParaeeB,  which  has  now  been 
printed  both  b;  Weatergaud  (1852- 
1S54)  and  Spiegel  (1851-1858),  and 
traiiBl»ted  into  Oemian  bj  iJiB  latter,  ie 
a  compilation  for  litur^cal  purpoaes 
from  variouB  older  worka  which  have 
been  !o«t  It  in  composed  ot  eight  pieces 
or  booke,  entitled  Yacna,  Vinponktu  or 
Viaparad,  Vendidad,  Yaahts,  Ny&yish, 
AfnflnB,  OUb,  Sirozah.  It  it  written 
in  t£e  old  form  of  Arian  Bpaech  called 
the  Zend,  a  langua^  cloaely  cognate  to 
the  Sanscrit  of  the  Vedag  and  to  AchiB- 
menian  Peniian,  or  tbe  Peraiaa  of  the 
Cuneiform  ioBniptione.  A  Fehlevi  tnuw- 
lalion  of  the  more  important  booki, 
made  probably  under  (ha  Sassanidm 
(a.d.  235-640]  IB  extant,  and  a  Saneciit 
translation  ci  the  Yajna,  made  about 
tha  and  of  the  Gft«enbh  Cantuiy  by  a 
cartaia  Neriosengh.  The  celebrated 
Frenchman,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  fatt 
acquainted  the  learned  of  Eunqte  with 
this  curious  and  valuable  oompiktion. 
His  translation  (Paris,  1771),  coi^uaed  in 
ita  order,  and  often  yery  iaoorrect,  ii  now 
anldquatad ;  and  students  unacquainted 
with  Zend  will  do  well  to  have  recourse  to 
S[degel,  who,  however,  is  far  from  a  per. 
feet  trtmslator.  The  beat  Zend  scholars 
have  OS  yet  attempted  versions  of  some 
portions  of   tha  Zendavasta  onl; — as 


Bumouf  of  the  first  and  ninth  chapters 
of  the  Yofna  (Contmentaire  tur  It  Ya^tta, 
Paris,  1833  ;  and  the  Joamd  atiatiqae 
for  lSlJ-1846),  and  Martin  Haug  of  the 
OithSs  (2  Tola,  Leipaic,  1858-1860^ 
and  other  fragments  (fnoyi  on  tie 
Sacred  Laagvagt,  Writing),  and  Sdigiotk 
of  tit  Porta,  Bombay,  1862).  Pro- 
feesoT  Weetergaard  of  Copenhagen  u 
understood  to  be  engaged  upon  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  whole  work  into 
Kngliah  When  this  version  appears,  it 
will  probably  leave  little  to  he  desired. 

The  word  "  Zend-Aveata,"  inbt>duosd 
into  tbe  languagea  of  Europe  by  Du 
Perron,  is  incorrect  The  proper  fona 
is  "  Avesto-Zend,"  which  is  uia  order 
always  used  in  the  Pehlevi  books.  This 
word,  "Aveata-Zend,"  is  a  contnctioa 
ot  Avttta  u  Zaul,  "  Avcatk  and  Zend," 
i.e.  Text  and  Comment.  Avesta  (ata- 
tOd)  meana  "text,  acriptura  ;"  its  Peh- 
levi form  is  opidoJt,  and  it  ia  oognate  with 
the  late  Sanscrit  and  Mahratta  pittldt, 
"book."  Zend  (tand)  is  " explanotiao, 
oommenL"  (See  Haug'sAsny^pp.lSO- 
122 )  and  compare  Bunsen's  Egypt,  voL 
iii  p.  171,  note.) 

■  Haug,  Eaaj/i,  pp^  CO-llS ;  Bunsan, 
^rVPt,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 

'  Itwas  doubted  foraome  time  whetkar 
the  OfttUs  were  really  "songs."  Brock- 
haua  said  in  135D,  "  Jusqu'ioi  ie  n'ai  pa 
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there  in  the  Ya9na,  or  Book  on  Sacrifice.*  In  tbe  Oith&s, 
whicli  belong  to  a  very  remote  era  indeed,"  we  seem  to  have 
the  first  begimuQgB  of  the  Religion.  We  may  indeed  go  back 
by  their  aid  to  a  time  anterior  to  themselves — a  time  when  the 
Ariaa  race  waa  nob  yet  separated  into  two  branches,  and  the 
Easterns  and  Westerns,  the  Indians  and  Iranians,  had  not  yet' 
adopted  the  conflicting  creeds  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Brahmin- 
ism.  At  that  remote  period  we  seem  to  see  prevailing  a  poly- 
thebtic  nature- worship — a  recognition  of  various  divine  beings, 
called  indifferently  Aauras  {Ahu/ras)'  or  Devas^  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest,  and  all  seemingly  nature-powers  rather  than 
persons,  whereof  the  chief  are  Indra,  Storm  or  Thunder;  Mitiu%, 
Sunlight ;  Aramati  (Armaiti),^  Earth ;  Vayu,  Wind;  Agni,  Fire; 
and  Soma  (Homa),  Intoxication.  Worship  is  conducted  by 
priests,  who  are  called  Aavi,"  seers  ;"fcarapawi,"8acrLficers,"  or 
rifikhs,  "  wise  men." '  It  consists  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  sacrifices,  bloody  and  unbloody,  some  portion  of  which  is 
bamt  upon  an  altar;  and  a  peculiar  ceremony,  called  that  ot 
Soma,  in  which  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  oSered  to  the  gods, 
and  then  consumed  by  the  priests,  who  drink  till  they  are 
drunken.* 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  earliest  phase  of  Arian  religion,  and 
it  is  common  to  both  branches  of  the  stock,  and  anterior  to 


d^couTiir  I>  moindre  tnu»  de  mesure 
dans  leBinorceaui  que  I'on  paut  regarder 
ooiome  dea  Qktbi^"  {Vtndidad-Sodi, 
p.  357,  ad  TOO.  gtUia.)  But  Haug  haa 
■honrn  diEtinctlf,  not  only  that  they  ore 
metiiia],  but  that  the  metm  are  irf  the 
■ame  nature  si  Uioae  which  are  found 
in  the  Tedic  h;mtiH.  {Bnayi,  pp.  1S6- 
138.)  And  WeBtergoard  baa  abawn  by 
hii  mode  of  printiiig  that  hs  legardi 
them  ■«  metricaL 

'  Yajna  in  Zend  ii  equivalent  to 
y^fna  in  Sanscrit,  and  meaiu  "  aacri- 
fice."  The  Yofua  conaisto  (Haeflj  ot 
prayera,  bymn^  fto.,  leUting  to  sacri- 
ficial ritei^  and  intended  to  be  Maoi 
duiiag  the  perfonoance  of  aacrifioe. 

*  'TrwlitionaUf,  wTeral  of  the  OithAa 
are  Bacribed  to  Zonoatar,  whose  date 
WM  aateiior  to  B.C.  3000  according  to 
d  whom  other  write™  plaoe 
;     (Bee  Aiistot.  ap.   Diog. 


laert,  Pret,  8 ;  Plin,  ff.  A",  isx,  1 ;  Her- 
mipp.  Ft.  79  ;  Xan.  Lyd.  Ft.  29,  Ac) 
Their  style  showa  them  to  ba  consider- 
ably anterior  to  the  firat  Fargard  of  the 
Vandidad,  which  must  have  oeen  eom- 
poeed  before  the  great  migration  of  the 
Hedea  aouthward  from  the  Coepian 
region.  Haug  ia  ioc!in«l  to  date  the 
Zoroaatriou  O&thfta  oa  early  oa  the  time 
ofMoaes.     (EtKtyt,  p.  255.) 

'  The  Sanscrit  1  is  replaced  most  com- 
monly by  A  in  Zend.  Atnra  or  oAura  ii 
pvperly  an  adjective  meaning  "  living." 
But  it  ia  ordinajily  uaed  aa  a  aubatantive, 
and  meana  "  divine  or  oeleetial  being." 

'  The  word  deea  is  cleu-ly  cognate 
to  the  Latin  Detu,  IHvtu,  Uthuaniaa 
dietxu,  Greek  Zt6t  or  SSth,  Ao.  In 
modem  Persian  it  haa  become  div. 

'  Aramati  ia  the  Sanaciit,  Armaiti  the 
Zend  form. 

•  Haug,  Suay*,  pp.  215-247. 
t2 
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the  riae  of  the  Iranic,  Median,  or  Persian  syst«m.  That  system 
is  a  revolt  from  this  sensuous  and  superficial  nature-vorship. 
It  begins  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  spiritual  intelligences 
—real  persona — with  whom  alone,  and  not  with  powers,  reli^on 
is  concerned.  It  divides  these  intelligences  into  good  and  bad, 
pure  and  impure,  benignant  and  malevolent.  To  the  former 
it  applies  the  term  Asuras  (Akuras),  "living"  or  "spiritual 
beings,"  in  a  good  sense ;  to  the  latter,  the  term  Deoaa,  in  a 
bad  one.  It  regards  the  "powers"  hitherto  vorshipped  as 
chiefly  Devas ;  but  it  excepts  from  this  unfavourable  view  a 
certain  number,  and,  recognising  them  ae  Aauras,  places  them 
among  the  Izeds,  or  "angels."  Thus  far  it  has  made  two  ad- 
vances, each  of  great  importance,  the  substitution  of  real  "  per- 
sons" for  "  powers,"  as  objects  of  the  religious  &culty,  and  the 
separation  of  the  persons  into  good  and  bad,  pure  and  impure, 
righteous  and  wicked.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  It  proceeds 
to  assert,  in  a  certain  sense,  monotheism  gainst  polytheism.  It 
boldly  declares  that,  at  the  head  of  the  good  intelligences,  is  a 
single  great  Intelligence,  Ahurft-Mazdfto,"  the  highest  object  of 
adoration,  the  true  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the 
universe.  This  is  its  great  glory.  It  sets  before  the  eoul  a 
single  Being  as  the  source  of  all  good  and  the  proper  object  of 
the  highest  worship.  Ahurfl-Mazdio  is  "the  creator  of  life, 
the  earthly  and  the  spiritual;"^  he  has  made  "the  celestial 
bodies,""  "earth,  water,  and  trees,""  " all  good  creatures,"^*  and 
"  all  good,  true  things."  "  He  is  "  good,"  ^*  "  holy,"  "  "  pure,"  * 
"true,"*  "the  Holy  God,"'  "the  Holiest,"*  "tie  essence  of 
truth,"'  "the  father  of  all  truth,"'  "the  best  being  of  ali,"^ 
"the  master  of  purity,"*      He  is  supremely  "happy,"*  pos- 


"  Oroat  diSareDoe  of  opinion  axtsta 
u  to  ths  meaning  of  thii  Dame.  It  haa 
been  tiBHslated  "  the  great  giver  of  life  " 
(Sir  H.  BawlinBOn'a  Po-nofl  VoeObtJary, 
ad  yrtc  Avramazda) ;  "  tlie  living  wiae  " 
(Haug,  Eiaayi,  p.  3S);  "tlie  living 
Creator  of  aU"  (ibid.  pp.   268,  267); 


'•  Ibid,  rod.  7. 

"  Ibid.  liL  1. 

'  Ibid,  zxxT.  1. 

'  Ibid.  zliiL  S. 

*  rbid.iin.8. 
'  Ibid,  iliu.  3. 

•  Ibid-nxF.). 


'  Ibid.  K.  T, 
"  Ibid.xliii  2. 

*  Ibid.)dui.4,5. 

■  IbidzlvLS. 
'  Ibid.  iIt.  6. 

•  Ibid.  jUtU.  1. 

■  Ibid.  xxxr.  1. 
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5  every  blesaing,  "  health,  wealth,  virtue,  wisdom,  immor- 
tality."" From  him  comes  all  good  to  man;  on  the  pious 
and  the  righteous  he  bestows  not  only  earthly  advantages,  bat 
precioos  apiritoal  ^fts,  truth,  devotion,  "  the  good  mind,"  and 
everlasting  happiness;  *^  and  as  he  rewards  the  good,  so  he 
punishes  the  bad,  though  this  is  an  aspect  in  which  he  is  but 
seldom  represented." 

It  has  been  scdd"  that  this  conoeption  of  Ahura-mazda  as  the 
Supreme  Being  is  " perfectly  idetiHcal  with  the  notion  of  Elohim, 
or  Jehovah,  which  we  find  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament." 
This  is,  no  doubt,  an  over-statement.  Ahura-mazda  is  less 
spiritual  and  less  awful  than  Jehovah.  He  is  less  remote  from 
the  nature  of  man.  The  very  ascription  to  him  of  health  (Aour- 
vaidt)  is  an  indication  that  he  is  conceived  of  as  possessing  a 
sort  of  physical  nature."  Lucidity  and  brilliancy  are  assigned 
to  him,  not  (as  it  would  seem)  in  a  mere  metaphorical  sense.^ 
Agun,  he  is  BO  predominantly  the  author  of  good  things,  the 
source  of  blessing  and  prosperity,  that  he  could  scarcely  inspire 
his  votaries  with  any  feeling  of  fear.  Still,  considering  the 
general  failure  of  unassisted  reason  to  mount  up  to  the  true 
notion  of  a  spiritual  God,  this  doctrine  of  the  early  Arians  is 
very  remarkable ;  and  its  approximation  to  the  truth  sufficiency 
explains  at  once  the  favourable  light  in  which  its  professors  are 
viewed  by  the  Jewish  prophets,"  and  the  favourable  opinion 
which  they  form  of  the  Jewish  system."  Evidently,  the  Jews 
and  Arians,  when  they  became  known  to  one  another,  recog- 
nised mutually  the  fact  that  they  were  worshippers  of  the  same 
greatBeing.^  Henoetiie&TourofthePeraianstowardstheJewa, 


HMg,  Etajft,  p.  257. 
■■   Yacna,  xxiIt.  1 ;  zlni  1,  9,  ft& 
■■  Ibid.  iliiL  i,  6. 
■*  B«Qg,  Euast,  L  t.  0. 
"  MttmvaUUiKkordadmia.ter'Ferma) 

"  wlxd— ooinnfw,"  "  completeneM," 
"profpaitT-"  It  ii  copUined  to  ba  "  th* 
good  ouDditun  in  which  mety  being  of 
the  good  creation  bu  been  created  bj 
Abora-iDAid^"  (Haog,  Suayi,  p.  177.) 
>*  Aiiura-iiiaid&  is  "  trua,  inad,  tAin- 
imff,  the  origiuMorof  all  Uiabeattbiu^ 


ot  tha  spirit  in  lutoie,  uid  of  the  growtli 
in  nature,  of  the  luminariea,  and  of  the 
wlf-ahbung  brigbtaeai  which  ia  in  the 
luminaxies."  {Ya^na,  xii  1,  Hang's 
Tnuulation.)  Ha  a  regarded  as  the 
■ouroe  of  light,  which  most  reaemblea 
him,  and  he  ie  called  gdcAn),  "having 
hii  own  light."    (Haug,  Euayi,  p.  IIS, 

>*  lauah  zUy.  28 ;  xl*.  1-4. 
"  a  Chroa  zzitI  23,  28 ;  Eira  i 
1-*  ;  vi  10,  12. 

•  Thii  ia  olaar  from  auoh  paaaagea  ra 
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and  ihe  Bdelity  of  the  Jews  towards  tbe  Persians.  The  Lord 
Qod  of  the  Jews  being  recognised  as  identical  with  Onnazd,  a 
sympathetic  feeling  united  the  peoples.  The  Jews,  so  impatient 
generally  of  a  foreign  yoke,  never  revolted  from  the  Permna ; 
and  the  Persians,  so  intolerant,  for  the  most  part,  of  religions 
other  than  their  own,^  respected  and  protected  Judaism. 

The  sympathy  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  religion 
of  Ormazd  was  anti-idolatrous.  In  the  early  nature-wor^ip, 
idolatry  had  been  allowed;  but  the  Iranic  system  pronounced 
against  it  from  the  first.'  No  images  of  Ahura-mazda,  or  of 
the  Izeds,  profaned  the  severe  simplicity  of  an  Iranic  temple. 
It  was  only  afler  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  that,  in  connection  with 
a  foreign  worship,  idolatry  crept  in.*  The  old  Zoroastrianism 
was  in  this  respect  as  pure  as  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  thus 
a  double  bond  of  religious  sympathy  united  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Arians. 

Underthe  supreme  God,  Ahura-mazda  or  Ormazd,  the  ancient 
Iranic  system  placed  (as  has  been  already  observed)  a  number 
of  ajigeb.'  Some  of  these,  as  Vohu-man6,  "the  Good  Mind;" 
Mazda,  "  the  Wise"  (1) ;  and  Aaha,  "  the  True,"  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  attributes  of  the  Divinity.  Armaiti,  how- 
ever, the  genius  of  the  Earth,  and  Sraosha  or  Serosh,  an  angel, 
are  very  clearly  and  distinctly  personified,"  Sraosha  is  Onnazd'a 
messenger.  He  delivers  revelations,''  shows  men  the  paths  of 
happiness,^  and  brings  them  the  blessings  which  Ormazd  has 
assigned  to  their  share.'     Another  of  his  functions  is  to  protect 


the  following:—"!^  Lord  Qod 
heaiBVn  hath  given  me  (t.e.  Cynu)  all  the 
kingdoniB  of  the  earth,  and  he  hath 
charged  me  to  build  Aim  a  bousa  at 
Jerusalem,  which  a  in  Judah,  1 
b  there  among  you  of  all  hii  people  I 
Hia  Qod  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and  build  the  house  of 
tiu  Lord  Qod  of  Itrad—Ae  it  tJte  God— 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."   (Eeta  L  2,  8.) 

'  See  the  Chapter  on  the  Persian 
Religion  in  the  "Fifth  Honarohj," 
InfnL.ToL  ill 

'  Taaui,  naL  1,  2 :  xIt.  11 :  zItI 
11;  &c 

'  Jovmal  of  lie  Itiatit  BoeUtg,  toL 


yiaitis,  see  ihe  Chapter 
1  Beligion  in  the  turd 


>T.  p.  1 G9 ;  tioftuB,  {%aUiaa  and  iSonsno, 
p.  878.    On  the  first  erootioD  of  st  ' — 
in  honour  of  *Ti«iH«^  • 
on  the  Persian  Beligi 
volume  of  tbis  waA. 

'  ToEodM  or  iadt. 

*  "  While  the  AtnwA.  Sp«aUa,'  im 
Haog,  "  represent  noUiiiig  but  the  quaU- 
tiea  and  gifts  of  Ahura-maida ;  Snoelui 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  per- 
sonality." (£uayi,  p.  861.)  BaugeT«n 
regards  Armaiti  aa  not  reull;  ■  penon 
<ibid.) 
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the  true  faith."  He  is  caUed,  in  a  very  special  eense,  "  the 
fiiend  of  Ormazd,""  and  is  employed  hy  Ormszd  not  only  to 
distribute  his  gifts,  but  also  to  conduct  to  him  the  souls  of  the 
fiuthfol,  when  this  life  ia  over,  and  they  enter  on  the  celestial 


Armaiti  is  at  once  the  genius  of  the  Eaith,  and  the  goddess  of 
Piety.  The  early  Ormazd  worshippers  were  agriculturists,  and 
viewed  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a  reli^ous  duty  enjoined 
upon  them  by  God.'  Hence  they  connected  the  notion  of  piety 
with  earth  culture ;  and  it  was  hut  a  step  from  this  to  make 
a  single  goddess  preside  over  the  two.  It  is  as  the  angel  of 
Earth  that  Armaiti  has  most  distinctly  a  personal  character. 
She  is  regarded  as  wanderiiig  from  spot  to  spot,  and  labouring 
to  convert  deserts  and  wildernesses  into  fruitful  fields  and 
gardens.*  She  has  the  agriculturist  under  her  immediate  pro- 
tection/ while  she  endeavours  to  persuade  the  shepherd,  who 
persiste  in  the  nomadic  life,  to  ^ve  up  his  old  habits  and  com- 
mence the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  She  is  of  course  the  ^ver  of 
fertility,  and  rewards  her  votaries  by  bestowing  upon  them 
abundant  harvests.*  She  alone  causes  all  growth.'  In  a  cer- 
tun  sense  she  pervades  the  whole  material  creation,  mankind 
included,  in  whom  she  ia  even  sometimes  said  to  "  reside." ' 

Armaiti,  further,  "tells  men  the  everlasting  laws,  which  no 
one  may  abolish"^ — laws  which  ^e  has  learnt  from  converse 
with  AhoTfr-mazda  himself.  She  ia  thus  naturally  the  second 
object  of  worship  to  the  old  Zoroaetrian ;  and  converts  to  the 
religion  were  required  to  profess  their  faith  in  her  in  direct 
succession  to  Ahiuu-mazda.' 

From  Armaiti  must  be  carefully  distinguished  the  gius  urvA, 
or  "soul  of  ih.%  earth"* — a  being  who  nearly  resembles  the 


»  Ibid,  xliii.  3 
'  Ibid.  I 


9-10. 


a  Haug  expounda  Uie  somewlut 
unbigDoiw  words  of  Ta^na,  xxzL  9. 
(&«»<,  p.  114,  note.) 

*  rafiui,  zixL  10. 

*  Ibid.  XZXT.  i. 

*  lUd.  xliii.  IS,  ad  An. 


•  Ibid.  L  B.  o.  '  Ibid.  »liiL  6. 

*  Bee  the  formula  by  whicli  the  an- 
oient  Iraniane  received  men  into  their 
religious  community,  giveu  in  the  12tb 
chapter  of  the  Ya^na,  §  1  to  ^  9. 

'  Literally  "  bouI  of  Oie  coio."  In  the 
poetical  Wniage  of  the  old  Iranituu, 
the  Buth,  which  buiUJub  alt,  waa  com- 
pared to  a  oow,  the  eerlicet  Huatoiner  of 
t^e  family  smoug  them.     See  Oxford 
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"  anima  miindi  "  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  philosophers.  This 
spirit  dwells  in  the  earth  itself,  animating  it  as  a  man's  soul 
animates  his  body.  In  old  times,  when  man  first  began  to 
plongh  the  soil,  g^ua  v/rvd  cried  aloud,  thinking  that  his  life 
was  threatened,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  archangels. 
They  hovever  were  deaf  to  his  entreaties  (since  Ormazd  had 
decreed  that  there  should  be  cultivation),  and  left  him  to  bear 
his  pains  as  he  best  coald."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  course 
of  time  he  became  callous  to  them,  and  made  the  discovery 
that  mere  scratches,  though  they  may  be  painful,  are  not  dan- 
gerous. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
Iranic  worship  the  cult  of  Mitbra  was  included  or  no.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  fiict  that  Mitfaia  is  common  to  both  forms  of 
the  Arian  creed — the  Indian  and  Iranic — would  induce  the 
belief  that  his  worship  was  adopted  from  the  first  by  the  Zoro- 
astriaiis;  on  the  other,  the  entire  absence  of  all  mention  of 
Uithra  from  the  G&th&s  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  time  when  they  were  composed  his  cult  bad  not  yet  begun. 
Perhaps  we  may  distinguish  between  two  forms  of  early  Iranic 
worship,  one  that  of  the  more  intelligent  and  spiritual — the 
leaders  of  the  secesdon — in  whose  creed  Mithia  had  no  place; 
the  other  that  of  the  great  mass  of  followers,  a  coarser  and 
more  material  system,  in  which  many  points  of  the  old  religion 
were  retained,  and  among  them  tiie  worship  of  the  Sun-god. 
This  lower  and  more  materialistic  school  of  thought  probably 
conveyed  on  into  the  Iranic  system  other  points  also  common  to 
the  Zendavesta  with  the  Vedas,  as  the  recoguition  of  Aiiyaman 
(Aryaman)  as  a  genius  preuding  over  marriages,^^  of  Vitrah& 
as  a  veiy  high  angel,''  and  tiie  like. 

Yayu,  "  the  Wind,"  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  god 
irom  the  first.  He  appears,  not  only  in  the  later  portions  of  the 
Zendavesta,  like  Mithra  and  Aiyaman,  but  in  the  QftUifis  ihem- 


Eeani  for  1860,  p.  17.)  Perhapg  the 
Greek  tQ  (Dor.  rS)  ia  connected  etjmo- 
logically  with  oo  orpo,  "tattle." 

»  rapit  siii.  "  Ibid.  liT. 

"  Sea  mug's  foayi,  pp.  193  u>d 


332.  In  tlie  Vedaa  TitnM  ii  one  of  Uia 
most  frequent  epitbete  of  Indnt,  who 
would  thtu  seem  to  hsTe  retained  some 
ToCaiiee  among  the  Iranians.  It  meuit 
"  killer  ol  VitiB,"  who  was  ft  demon. 
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selves."  Hia  name  is  clearly  identical  -with  that  of  theVedic 
Wind-god,  V&yu,"  and  ia  apparently  a  sister  form  to  the  ventus, 
or  wind,  of  the  more  western  Arians.  The  root  ia  probably  vi, 
"  to  go,"  which  may  be  traced  in  via,  rna,  vado,  venio,  &a 

The  ancient  Iranians  did  not  adopt  into  their  system  either 
Agni,  "  Fire"  (Lat,  ignis),  or  Soma  (Homa),  "  Intoxication." 
Fire  was  indeed  retuned  for  sacrifice ;"  but  it  was  regarded 
as  a  inere  material  agent,  and  not  as  a  mysterious  Power,  tiie 
proper  object  of  prayer  and  worship.  The  Soma  worship," 
which  formed  a  main  element  of  the  old  religion,  and  which  was 
retained  in  Brahminism,  was  at  the  first  altogether  discarded 
by  the  Zoroastriana ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  that  disgust  which  split  the  Arian  body  in  two, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  new  religion."  A  ceremony  in  which  it 
was  implied  that  the  intoxication  of  their  worshippers  was 


>*  8«a  Yapia,  liii  9. 

"  Xig-  Vtaa  SanAila,  toI.  L  pp.  6,  A, 
3f,  S5,  Ac 

l*  rofBO,  iliiL  9  ;  ijTi  8  [  tot. 

"  The  SocDtk  ceremony  i<  one  of  tho 
moat  itnkiiig  features  of  the  old  Hindoo 
raUgion.  WilHOD  (H.  H.)  ipeaks  of  it 
as  "t,  nngulor  p«rt  of  their  ritual " 
(latroduotioa  to  £^  Fiiia&HiAAa,  Tol  L 
p,  mvi),  and  describes  it  a«  followi : — 
**  The  expressed  and  fermented  juice  of 
the  Soma  plant  was  presented  in  ladles 
to  the  deities  invoked,  in  what  maimer 
doea  not  eiactl;  appear,  although  it 
tnuia  to  have  beeo  someliiDee  sprinkled 
on  the  fire,  ■ometimea  00  the  ground,  or 
tvther  on  the  Kiua,  or  iM^ed  grass, 
(trewed  on  the  Boor  "  (and  fonning  the 
■nppoied  seat  of  (he  deities) ;  "  and  in 
allcaaea  the leeidue  -wta  dniok  b;  the 


lJ«natioii,"  he  adds,  "of  vbioh  It  is 
•usotnitible,  is  the  delight,  aa  well  as  u-  - 
tonishnieQt,  which  the  diacoreiy  of  the 
oxhilarKtiiig,  if  not  inebriatdng,  proper- 
ties of  the  fenoented  juice  of  the  plant 
must  have  excited  in  simple  miads  on 
Brit  beooming  aoquuntod  with  ita 
(flecta"  (p.  mrii).  Haug  aays,  "  The 
tialj  Indian  tribes,  la  described  in  the 
luicieDt  songs  of  Uia  Vedaa,  never  en- 
gaged thenuelvea  in  theic  frei^ualit  pre- 
Attotj  excursiona  for  robbmg  cows, 
honM^  (beep,  jux,  without  having  pre- 


viously aecured  the  assistance  of  Indra 

by  preparing  for  him  a  solemn  Soma 
feaai,  ThaKtrapani"  (priesta)  "dressed 
it  in  due  maimer,  and  the  Kavia" 
(another  order  ot  priests)  "  contpoeed  or 
applied  those  verses  which  were  best 
<^culated  to  induce  Indra  to  accept  the 
invitation.  The  Kavia  were  believed  to 
recogniae  by  certain  marka  the  arrival 
of  \£e  god.  After  he  had  enjoyed  the 
sweet  beverage,  the  delicious  honey,  and 
(Ota  mppaie/i  to  be  UtaUy  intbrvUed,  then 
the  I^vis  promised  victory.  The  in- 
roads were  undertaken  headed  by  thoee 
Kavia  irAo  had  prruioialy  wiioricaUd 
themtdvtl,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
in  moat  cases  succeeouL"  (Ettayt,  pp. 
347,  21s.)  These  orgies  may  therefore 
be  compared  with  those  which  the  Qreeks 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchua,  and 
may  throw  light  on  the  supposed  Indian 
orinn  ot  thi;t  deity. 

The  Boma  plant  ia  said  to  be  the  acid 
Aaclepiaa  or  Sareoit^ma  viminalit  (Wil- 
son in  ^g-  Yeda  SankUa,  vol.  L  p.  6, 
note  *).  The  important  part  which  it 
holda  m  the  Vedaa  vrill  be  Been  by  refer- 
ence to  Ur.  Wilson's  tronalatjon  of  the 
Rig-Veda,  vol  i.  pp.  6,  11,  1*,  21,  25, 
to:.,  and  still  more  by  reference  to  Ur. 
Stevenson's  translation  ot  the  SAmo- 
Veda,  which  fs  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  ita  proiaea. 

"  Bee  Ya^na,  sxxiL  8,  and  xlfiii.  10. 
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pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  not  obscurely  hinted  that  they  them- 
selves indulged  in  eimilar  excesses,  was  revolting  to  the  religiotu 
temper  of  those  who  made  the  Zoroastrian  reformation ;  and  it 
is  plain  from  the  G&th^  that  the  new  system  was  intended 
at  first  to  be  entirely  free  &om  the  pollution  of  so  disgusting 
a  practice.  But  the  zeal  of  religious  reformers  outgoes  in  most 
cases  the  strength  and  patience  of  their  people,  whose  spirit  is 
too  gross  and  earthly  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  lofty  flights  of 
the  purer  and  higher  Intelligence.  The  Iranian  section  of  the 
Axians  could  not  be  weaned  wholly  from  their  beloved  Soma 
feasts ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent ultimately  with  so  fax  reforming  and  refining  the  ancient 
ceremony  as  to  render  it  comparatively  innocuous.  The  portion 
of  the  rite  which  implied  that  the  gods  themselves  indulged 
in  intoxication  was  omitted ; '  and  for  the  intoxication  of  the 
priests  was  substituted  a  moderate  use  of  the  liquor,  'which, 
instead  of  giving  a  religious  sanction  to  drunkenness,  merely 
implied  that  the  Soma  juice  was  a  good  gift  of  God,  one  of  the 
many  blessings  for  which  men  had  to  be  thankful.' 

With  respect  to  the  evil  spirits  or  intelligences,  which,  in 
the  Zoroastrian  system,  stood  over  against  the  good  ones,  the 
teaching  of  the  early  reformers  seems  to  have  been  less  clear. 
The  old  divinities,  except  where  adopted  into  the  new  creed, 
were  in  a  general  way  called  Levaa,  "fiends"  or  "devils,"*  in 


'  Instead  of  pouring  the  liquor  on 
the  Sre  or  on  the  sai^^  grm,  irhere 
the  gods  wer«  suppoeed  to  att,  the  Im- 
Diau  prieete  amply  thotaed  it  t«  the  Ere 
nnd  tlieii  drank  it.  (Haug,  Euavt,  p. 
239.) 

'  Tbe  reertonitjon  of  the  modified 
Soma  (Homa)  ceremony  to  the  Irsjiian 
ritual  is  indicated  in  "the  younaer 
Yagna"  (oha.  ix.  to  li.),  mors  CBpeciJly 
in  the  HO-called  Homa  TaAt,  >  truula- 
tiou  of  which  b;  Bumouf  is  appended 
to  the  Vmdidad-Sadi  of  Brockham. 

'  Therr  ia,  of  course,  no  etymological 
connactjon  between  ifcn>  and  "  devil." 
Dtva  and  the  cognate  diu  are  originally 
"the  aky,"  "  the  air" — a  meaning  whi(^ 
(&'u  often  ha«  in  tbe  Vedaa.  (Compare 
I«t.  dium.)  From  thii  meaning,  while 
deta  passed  into  a  general  name  for 


god,  the  form  dtu  waa  appropriat«d  to  « 

particular  god.     Compare  our  uae  irf  Um 
word  "  Heaven  "  in  i     ' 


The  particular  god,  the  god  ol 
^pean  in  Greek  aa  Ziit  or  'Zifix,  in 
I^tio  oa  /u-piter,  in  old  Qerman  aa  Tint, 
whence  our  Tuetda.j.  Dtva  became  Lat 
(fnu,  dttmi,  Or.  Btit,  Lith.  ditmat,  fto. 
Thua  far  the  word  had  invaiiably  a  good 
aenae.  When,  however,  the  Wectam 
Ariana  broke  off  from  their  brethnm, 
and  rejected  the  worship  of  their  goda, 
whom  they  regarded  aa  evil  spiriti,  tlis 
word  daa,  which  t^ey  specially  applied 
to  them,  came  to  have  an  evil  meuui)& 
equivalent  to  our  "flend"  or  "deriL 
"  Devil "  is  of  ooune  a  mere  oormption 
of  iui^oXei;  Ut.  diaioltu;  ItaLdMM^; 

F^enoh  diablt,-  Vegro,  dMtL 
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contrast  with  the  Akuraa,  or  "goda."  These  devaa  were  repre- 
sented as  many  in  number,  as  artful,  malicious,  deceivers  and 
injurera  of  mankind,  more  especially  of  the  Zoroastrians  or 
Ormazd-worshippers,*  as  inventors  of  spells  *  and  lovers  of  the 
intoxicating  Soma  draught .'  Their  leading  characteristics  were 
"  destroying"  and  "  lying,"  They  were  seldom,  or  never,  called 
by  distinct  names.  No  account  was  given  of  their  creation,  nor 
of  the  origin  of  their  wickedness.  No  single  superior  intelli- 
gence,  no  great  Principle  of  Evil,  was  placed  at  their  head. 
Afariman  (Angrd-mainyus)  does  not  occur  in  the  G&thfts  as  a 
proper  name.  Far  less  is  there  any  graduated  hierarchy  of 
evil,  surrounding  a  Prince  of  Darkness  with  a  sort  of  court, 
antagonistic  to  the  angelic  host  of  Ormazd,  as  in  the  later 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta  and  in  the  modem  Parsee  system. 

Thus  Dualism  proper,  or  a  belief  in  two  uncreated  and  in- 
dependent principles,  one  a  principle  of  good  and  the  other  a 
principle  of  evil,  was  no  part  of  the  original  Zoroastrianism. 
At  the  same  time  we  find,  even  in  the  G&thils,  the  earliest 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  germ  out  of  which  Dualism 
sprung.  The  contrast  between  good  and  evil  is  strongly  and 
sharply  marked  in  the  G&th^ ;  the  writers  continually  harp 
upon  it,  their  minds  are  evidently  strack  with  this  sad  anti- 
thesis which  colours  the  whole  moral  world  to  them ;  they  see 
eveiywhere  a  struggle  between  r%ht  and  wrong,  truth  and 
falsehood,  purity  and  impurity;  apparently  they  are  blind  to  the 
evidence  of  harmony  and  agreement  in  the  universe,  discerning 
nothing  anywhere  but  strife,  conflict,  antagonism.  Nor  is  this 
all.  They  go  a  step  iiirbher,  and  personify  the  two  parties  to 
the  stru^le.  One  is  a  "white"  or  holy  "Spirit"  (fpenfo 
mamyus),  and  the  other  a  "  dark  spirit"  {angro  mavayue)? 
But  tins  personification  is  merely  poetical  or  metaphorical,  not 
real.  The  "  white  spirit"  is  not  Ahura-massda,  and  the  "  dark 
spirit"  is  not  a  hostile  intelligence.  Both  resolve  themselves 
on  examination  into  mere  figures  of  speech — phantoms  of  poetio 

*  Taqna,  xii  4 ;  zxz.  6 ;  zxxii.  C ;  1      *  Ibid.  zxuL  3. 
sHr.  16 ;  Ac 

*  Ibid.  xxxu.  4. 
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imageiy — abstract  notions,  clothed  hj  langua^  with  an  appa- 
rent, not  a  real,  personality. 

It  was  natural  that,  as  time  went  on.  Dualism  should  develop 
iUelf  out  of  the  primitive  Zoroastrianism.  language  exercises 
a  tyranny  over  thought,  and  abstractions  in  the  ancient  world 
were  ever  becoming  persons.'  The  Iranian  mind,  moreover, 
had  been  struck,  when  it  firat  turned  to  contemplate  the  world, 
with  a  certain  antagonism ;  and,  having  once  entered  this  track, 
it  would  be  compelled  to  go  on,  and  seek  to  discover  the  ori^n 
of  the  antagonism,  the  cause  (or  causes)  to  which  it  was  to  be 
ascribed.  Evil  seemed  most  easily  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  evil  Person ;  and  the  continuance  of  an  equal 
struggle,  without  advantage  to  either  side,  which  was  what 
the  Iranians  thought  they  beheld  in  tbe  world  that  lay  around 
them,  appeared  to  them  to  imply  the  equality  of  that  evil 
Person  with  the  Being  whom  they  rightly  regarded  as  Uie 
author  of  all  good.  Thus  Dualism  had  ita  birth.  The  Iranians 
came  to  believe  in  tbe  existence  of  two  co-eternal  and  co-equal 
Persons,  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  between  whom  there  bad 
been  from  all  eternity  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing  conflict, 
and  between  whom  tiie  same  conflict  would  continue  to  rage 
through  ell  coming  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  this  development  took  place.' 
We  have  evidence,  however,  that  at  a  period  considerably 
anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Median  Empire,  Dualism, 
not  perhaps  in  its  ultimate  extravagant  form,  but  certainly  in  a 
very  decided  and  positive  shape,  had  already  been  thought  out 
and  become  the  recognised  creed  of  the  Iranians.  In  the  first 
Fargard,  or  chapter,  of  the  Yendidad — tbe  historical  chapter,  in 
which  ore  traced  the  early  movements  of  the  Iranic  peoples, 
and  which  from  the  geographical  point  whereat  it  stops  most 
belong  to  a  time  when  the  Arians  had  not  yet  reached  Media 
Magna  ^ — the  Dualistic  belief  clearly  shows  it«el£     The  term 

*  See  ProttmoT  H&i  Hiiller'i  £naj  KDt»-hhiaAs,  and  can  only  be  vagud; 
in  Ui«  Oiford  Enayt   foe   185Q,  pp.      guwHsd  ftt. 

31-87.  '  ThstnaUiiiattlemeiitBaniuiMratad 

*  Tbe  <Uta  of  the  Bepan&m  between  In  tlie  documeiit  eitead  vraatwird  no 
the   EMt«m   and  Weatent  AnMU   U     faitliBrthuiEbagw,(vatUianbiicatto 
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ADgrd-maiByuH  has  now  become  a  proper  name,  and  designates 
the  great  spirit  of  evil  as  definitely  and  determiuately  as  Ahura- 
masda  designates  the  good  spirit.  The  antagonism  between 
Ahura-mazda  and  Angrfk-mainyus  is  depicted  in  the  strongest 
colours ;  it  is  direct,  constant,  and  successful.  Whatever  good 
work  Ahura-masda  id  Ma  benevolence  creates,  Angrd-mainyus 
steps  forward  to  mar  and  blast  it.  If  Ahura-mazda  forms  a 
"  deliciouB  spot"  in  a  world  previously  desert  and  uninhabitable 
to  become  the  first  home  of  his  favourites,  the  Arians,  Aiigr&- 
mainyus  ruins  it  by  sending  into  it  a  poisonous  serpent,^  and  at 
the  same  time  rendering  the  climate  one  of  the  bitterest  severity. 
If  Ahura-mazda  provides,  instead  of  ibis  blasted  region,  aootber 
chamung  habitation,  "the  second  best  of  regions  and  countries,"' 
Angr6-m^nyus  sends  there  the  curse  of  murrain,  fatal  to  all 
cattle.  To  every  land  which  Ahura-mazda  creates  for  his  wor- 
shippers, AngrS-mainyus  immediately  assigns  some  plague  or 
other.  War,  ravages,  sickness,  fever,  poverty,  hail,  earthquakes, 
bumng  insects,  poisonous  plants,  unbelief,  witchcraft,  and  other 
inexpiable  sins,  are  introduced  by  him  into  the  various  happy 
i^ions  created  without  any  such  drawbacks  by  the  good 
spirit;  and  a  world,  which  should  have  been  "very  good,"  is 
by  these  means  converted  into  a  scene  of  trial  and  sufiering. 

The  Dualistic  principle  being  thus  fully  adopted,  and  the 
worid  looked  on  as  the  battle-ground  between  two  independent 
and  equal  powers  engaged  in  perpetual  strife,  it  was  natural  that 
the  imagination  should  complete  the  picture  by  ascribing  to 
these  superhuman  rivals  the  circumstantials  tiiat  accompany 


M«dik  AntropaUn^  whii^  may  be  iivU- 
oM«d  Yn  the  Tarmu  of  J  IB.  (See 
Appamm,  A.)  Thu>  the  Arian^  when 
tke  document  wu  written,  had  not  vet 
ipread  into  Media  Magna,  mach  leaa 
into  Fariia  Proper.  It  must  coniiequentlT 
be  •nterior  to  the  time  of  the  Gist  Shal- 
SMO«ur(B.a.8fi8-8S8),  who  found  Uedes 
and  FsudanB  bejond  the  Zagroa  range. 
See  above,  p,  101.) 

Dr.  Haug  tJiinka  tJiat  the  Faigard  ia 
anterior  to  s.c.  1200,  becanae  Baotria 
oeeait  in  It  accompanied  by  the  epithet 
eidivS-drnfiha, "  with  the  tall  banner" 
■   ■■-  ■-■--  thatit  WM 


the  mntre  of  an  empire,  which  Bac- 
trlo,  he  thinks,  could  not  be  after  the 
riie  of  AaByria  (b.c.  1300,  accordinff  to 
him).  See  Bunaen'a  ^ypt,  lol.  iii.  p. 
*77,  i78,  K.  T.  But  the  AaBjrian  re- 
corda  render  it  abeolulely  certain  Uiat 
Boctiia  WBB  au  independent  oouDtiy, 
em  at  the  hdght   of   tha  Aleyriaa 

'  The  mention  of  a  aerpent  as  the 
fiiat  creation  of  AnaTO-main;uB  ia 
curioua.    la  it  a  ptmHSaalc^  renuoia- 

■  Vtndidad,  Fars-  L  (  6, 
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a  grea*'  stro^le  between  liuin&n  adTersariea.  The  two  kings 
required,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  their  councils,  which  were 
accordingly  aesigoed  them,  and  were  respectively  composed 
of  ax  councillors.  The  coundllots  of  Ahura-mazda — called 
Ameska  Spentas,  or  "  Immortal  SMnts,"  afterwards  corrupted 
into  Amshashpands* — ^were  Vohu-mand  (Bahman),  Asha- vahista 
(Ardibehesht),  Khshathra-vaiiya  (Shahravar),  ^penta-Armuti 
(Isfand-armat),  Haurvat^  (KhordiLd),  and  Ameretat  (Amerd&t). 
Those  of  Angrfi-mainyus  were  Ako-maud,  Indra,  (jUaurra, 
Naonhaitya,  and  two  others  whose  names  are  interpreted  as 
"Darkness"  and  "  Poison."  ' 

Vohu-mand  (Bahman)  means  "the  Good  Mind."  Originally 
a  mere  attribute  of  Ahura-mazda,*  Vohu-mand  came  to  be  con- 
sidered, first  as  one  of  the  high  angels  attendant  on  him,  and 
them  formally  as  one  of  his  six  councillors.  He  had  a  distiuct 
sphere  or  province  assigned  to  him  in  Ahura-mazda's  kingdom, 
which  was  the  maintenance  of  life  in  animals  and  of  goodness 
in  man. 

Asba-vahista  (Ardibehesht)  means  "the  Highest  Truth" — 
"  Veritas  optima,"  or  rather  perhaps  "  Veritas  lucidissima."  '  He 
was  the  "  Light"  of  the  nniyetse,  subtle,  all-pervading,  omni- 
present. Hi*!  special  business  was  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  the  various  luminaiies,  and  thereby  to  preserve  all  those 
things  whose  existence  and  growth  depend  on  Ught. 

Khshathra^vairya  (Shahravar),  whose  name  means  simply 
"  possessions,"  "  wealth,"  was  regarded  as  presiding  over  metals 
and  as  the  dispenser  of  riches. 

9pent<i-Armaiti  (Isfand-armat) — the  "  white  *  or  "  holy 
Armaiti,"  represented  the  Earth.  She  had  from  the  first, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  a  distinct  position  in  the  system  of 
the  Zoroastrians,  where  she  was  at  once  the  Eartb-goddesa 
and  the  genius  of  piety .^ 

Haurvat&t  (KJiordid)  means  "  health  "— "  sanitas  "  • — and 


*  Haug'B  Enayi,  p.  260. 

*  Had.  p.  263.  ComuTe  ^Pnndirch- 
DMJUl'l  Zorvattrit^  StwUen,  p.  69, 
where  the  oiigiiud  oame*  tte  girea  u 
Turic  and  Zuio. 

*  8«e  abore,  p.  329. 
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mu  originally  one  of  the  great  and  precious  gifts  which  Ahura* 
mazda  possessed  himself  and  kindly  bestowed  on  his  creatures." 
When  personification,  and  the  needs  of  the  theology,  had  made 
HaarTatd.t  an  archangel,  he,  together  with  Ameret&t  (Amerd&t), 
"  Immortality,"  took  the  presidency  of  the  vegetable  world, 
which  it  was  the  business  of  the  pair  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

In  the  council  of  Angr6-mainyus,  Ako-mand  stands  in  direct 
antithesis  to  Vohu-mand,  as  "the  bad  mind,"  or,  more  literally, 
"  the  naught  mind"" — for  the  Zoroastrians,  like  Plato,  r^arded 
good  and  evil  as  identical  with  reabty  and  unreality — tJ  Sp, 
and  T^  fit]  Sv.  Ako-mand's  special  sphere  is  the  mind  of  man, 
where  he  suggests  evil  thoughts  and  prompts  to  bad  words  and 
wicked  deeds.  He  holds  the  first  place  in  the  infernal  council, 
aa  Tobn-mand  does  in  the  heavenly  one. 

Indra,  who  holds  the  second  place  in  the  infernal  council,  is 
evidently  the  Yedic  god  whom  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  as  a 
powerful  demon,  and  therefore  made  one  of  Angrd-mainyus's 
chief  councillors.  He  probably  retained  his  character  as  the 
god  of  the  storm  and  of  war,  the  destroyer  of  crops  and  cities, 
the  inspirer  of  armies  and  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt.  The 
Zoroastrians,  however,  ascribed  to  him  only  destructive  actions; 
while  the  more  logical  Hindoos,  observing  that  the  same  storm 
which  hurt  the  crops  and  stntck  down  trees  and  buildings  was 
also  the  means  of  fertilising  the  lands  and  purifying  the  air, 
viewed  him  under  a  double  aspect,  as  at  once  terrible  in  his 
wrath  and  the  bestower  of  numerous  blessings." 

Qaurva,  who  stands  next  to  Indra,  is  thought  to  be  the 
Hindoo  Shiva,'  who  has  the  epithet  (orva  in  one  of  the  Vedas.* 
But  the  late  appearance  of  Shiva  in  the  Hindoo  system' 
makes  this  highly  uncratun. 


EauTTftt&t  which  the  cUincal  laaguagca 
funiiih  would  seem  to  be  the  Greek 
i6i(ta.  It  U  "the  good  oonditioD  in 
which  every  bong  of  the  good  creatjm 
ha*  been  created  by  Abiu>-mud». " 
(H«ng,  p.  177.) 

"  Taena,  xuav.  1,  il-riL  1,  Ao, 

*■  H>ug,pp.  142  and  26S. 

■  For  the  chaiacltt  of  ludn  in  the 
Hindoo  iiijllu>log7,ueWilB(m,JI^i-Faia 


Banhita,  Introduction,  pji.  ^a-xniL 

'  Hang,  Snag;  p.  230. 

'  Ytyar-Vala,  ivi  3a 

*  The  Dame  of  Shiva  doM  not  oooQi' in 
the  Big-Teda,  from  which  the  famoua 
Trimurtti,  orTrinity  of  Brahma,  Viidmu, 
and  Shiva  is  wholly  abaent.  (Wilion,  io 
Introdactioo  to  Rig-  Vaia  San/iita,  vol.  1 
p.  ixvi ;  Has  HilUer,  indent  SnnaMt 
LiitnUurt,  p.  6&.) 
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NaoohaJtya,  the  fourth  member  of  the  infenul  council,  oor- 
responds  apparently  to  the  Vedic  N&satyas,  a  collective  name 
given  to  the  two  Anwins,  the  Dioecuri  of  Indian  mythology.  , 
These  were  favourite  gods  of  the  early  Hindoos,^  to  whoae  pro- 
tection they  very  munly  ascribed  their  prosperity.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Iranians,  in  their  averuon  to  their  Indian 
brethren,  should  give  the  Aswins  a  seat  at  AngrA-mainyns's 
council-table ;  but  it  is  curious  that  they  should  represent  the 
twin  deities  by  only  a  single  councillor. 

Taric  and  Zaric,  "Darkness"  and  "  Poison,"  the  occupants  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  places,  are  evidently  personifications  made 
for  the  ocoasion,  to  complete  the  infernal  council  to  its  fuU 
complement  of  sis  members. 

As  the  two  Principles  of  Good  and  Evil  have  their  respective 
coundls,  BO  have  they  fikewise  their  armies.  The  Good  Spirit 
has  created  thousands  of  angelic  beings,  who  everywhere  per- 
form his  will  and  fight  on  hia  side  agtunst  the  Evil  One ;  and  the 
Evil  One  has  equally  on  his  part  called  into  being  thousands  of 
malignant  spirits,  who  are  his  emissaries  in  the  world,  doing  bis 
work  continually,  and  fighting  his  battles.  These  are  the  Devas 
or  Divs,  so  &mous  in  Persian  fairy  mythol(^.  They  are 
"  wicked,  bad,  Mse,  untrue,  the  originators  of  mischief,  most 
baneful,  destructive,  the  basest  of  all  beings." '  The  whole 
universe  is  fiill  of  them.  They  aim  primarily  at  destroying  all 
the  good  creations  of  Ahura-mazda ;  but  if  unable  to  destroy 
they  content  themselves  with  perverting  and  corrupting.  They 
dog  the  steps  of  men,  tempting  them  to  sin ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  sin,  obtaining  a  fearful  power  over  them.* 

At  the  head  of  Ahurarmazda's  army  is  the  angel  Sraoaha 
(Serosh).  Serosh  is  "  the  sincere,  the  beautiful,  the  victorious, 
the  true,  the  master  of  truth."  ^    He  protects  the  territories  of 

*  Od  the  Urge  alura  which  the  As-  following  porticulu*  eoacomiiig  Sarah 
wins  occupied  in  the  early  Hindoo  are  tlto  oonUined  in  the  kTmn.  He 
wonhip,  eee  Wilwm,  Rig-  Veda  Sanhita,  ww  the  inventOT  of  tba  barton,  uid 
Introduction,  p.  ixit,  and  compare  Erat  taught  its  uae  to  mankind.  Bt 
Big-Vfda,  toL  i.  pp.  S,  GO,  Bt-fi7,  127,  made  the  mumc  for  the  fire  euliwt 
SO0-32G,  Ao.  OAth&i,  which  were  csUed  Qi«  Ottbi* 

*  Yofna,  xii,  i.         '  Ibid.  zzx.  IJ.        |  of  Zoroaster.     He  had  an  earthljdweU- 
'  See  the  Seroeh  Taiht,  or  hTsm  in     ing-place-  '  '"    " 

pvaise  of  Seroah  {Tajua,  Ivii.  2).    The  |  treotedoi 
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the  Iranians,  wounds,  and  sometimes  even  slays  the  demoDS, 
and  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  stru^le  against  them,  never 
slumbering  night  nor  day,  but  guarding  the  vorld  with  his 
drawn  sword,  more  particularly  after  sunset,  when  the  demons 
have  the  greatest  power. 

Angrd-mainyus  appears  not  to  possess  any  such  general-in- 
chie£  Besides  the  six  connciUora  above  mentioned,  (here  are 
indeed  various  demons  of  importance,  as  Drukhs, "  destruction ; " 
ASshemd,  "rapine;"  Daivis,  "deceit;"  Driwis,  "poverty,"  &c.; 
but  no  one  of  these  seems  to  occupy  a  parallel  plaoe  in  the  evil 
world  to  that  which  is  assigned  to  Serosh  in  the  good.  Perhaps 
we  have  here  a  recognition  of  the  anarchic  character  of  evil, 
whose  attacks  are  like  those  of  a  huge  undisciplined  host — 
casual,  fitful,  irregular, — destitute  wholly  of  that  principle  of 
law  and  order  which  gives  to  the  resisting  power  of  good  a 
great  portion  of  its  efficacy. 

To  the  beliefin  a  spiritual  world  composed  ofall  these  various 
intelligences — one  half  of  whom  were  good,  and  the  other  half 
evil — ^the  early  Zoroastrians  added  notions  with  respect  to 
human  duties  and  human  prospects  &r  more  enlightened  than 
those  which  have  usually  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  In 
their  system  truth,  purity,  piety,  and  industry  were  the  virtues 
chiefly  valued  and  inculcated.  Evil  was  traced  up  to  its  root  in 
the  heart  of  man;  and  it  was  distinctly  taught  that  no  virtue 
deserved  the  name  but  such  as  was  co-extenEdve  with  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  activity,  including  the  thought,  as  well  as  the 
word  and  the  deed.*  The  purity  required  was  inward  a^  well  as 
outward,  mental  as  well  as  bodily.  The  industry  was  to  be  of 
a  peculiar  character.  Man  was  placed  upon  the  earth  to  preserve 
the  good  creation ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  careful  tilling 
of  the  soil,  eradication  of  thorns  and  weeds,  and  reclamation  of 
the  tracta  over  which  Angrft-mainyus  had  spread  the  curse  of 
bairenneBS.  To  cultivate  the  soil  was  thus  a  religious  duty;  .the 

((he  paak  of  Demawend  1),  which  \taa  ;  religiun.  ■■ 

Bghtad  within  by  its  own  light,  and  ;       ■  On  the  triad  of  thought,  word,  and 

without  was   □mamented  wi&   stars,  aot,  aee  Yajna,  xn.   8,  zxxii.  5,  xuiii. 

One  et  hia  emplopneuta  was  to  walk  1  2,  xzxv.  1,  ilvii.  1,  xlix.  4,  to.;   and 

nmnd  the   world,   teaching   the    tnte  ,  oomparr  Wow,  p.  333,  note  ». 
VOL.  U.  Z 
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whole  community  was  required  to  be  agricultural ;  and  mther 
as  proprietor,  as  fanner,  or  as  labouring  man,  each  Zoroas- 
trian  mast  "further  the  works  of  life"  by  advancing  tillage.* 
Piety  consisted  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  One  True  God, 
Ahura-mazda,  and  of  his  holy  angels,  the  Amesha  Spentas 
or  Amshashpands,  in  the  frequent  offering  of  prayers,  praises, 
and  thanksgivings,  in  the  recitation  of  hymns,  the  performance 
of  the  reformed  SoEoa  ceremony,  and  the  occasional  sacrifice  of 
animals.  Of  the  hymns  we  have  abundant  examples  in  the 
Gfith&s  of  the  Zendavosta,  and  in  the  Tapna  haptanhaiii,  or 
Ya9na  of  seven  chapters,"  which  belongs  to  the  second  period 
of  the  religion.  A  specimen  from  the  latter  source  is  subjoined 
below."  The  Soma  or  Homa  ceremony  consisted  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  juice  of  the  Homa  plant  by  the  priests  during  the 
recitation  of  prayers,  the  formal  presentation  of  the  liquid 
extracted  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  the  consumption  of  a  siitalt 
portion  of  it  by  one  of  the  officiating  priests,  and  the  division  of 
the  remainder  among  the  worshippers.  As  the  juice  was  drunk 
immediately  after  extraction  and  before  fermentatioD  had  aet 
in,  it  was  not  intoxicating.  The  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
regarded,  in  part,  as  having  a  mystic  force,  securing  the  fovuur 
of  heaven;'  in  part,  as  exerting  a  beneficial  infiuence  upon  the 


*  See  TapM,  ziiiu.  S. 

"  "We  worship  Afaui«-maid>,  the 
pure,  the  mister  of  purity.  We  wonhip 
the  Ameshu  SpeotaB,  tbe  yomrnxon  of 
good,  tJie  giTsra  o(  good.  We  WOTeliip 
the  whole  creatum  of  the  true  ■piiit, 
both  the  apuitual  imd  teiratrial,  all 
thftt  aupporta  the  welfare  of  the  good 
creatioQ  and  the  apread  of  good  mud*- 
yaciut  religion. 

''  We  praiae  all  good  tluMgUi,  all  good 
words,  ail  good  deede,  which  are  or  ahall 
he;  and  ws  likewiae  keep  clean  and 
pui«  all  that  ii  good. 

"  0  Ahure-mizda,  thoa  true,  happf 
being  1  We  atriTe  to  think,  to  apeak, 
aud  to  do  only  audi  actiona  aa  maj  be 
best  fitted  to  promote  the  two  Uvea " 

e.  the  lib  of  the  body  and  the  life  of 


thea< 


il). 


"  We  beaeeoh  the  apirii  of  taitli,  for 
the  aake  of  these  oui  beet  wtrks"  (>.<. 
our  Ltbom*  in  agriculture),  "  to  grant  ua 


beautiful  and  fertile  fielda,  to  the  be- 
liever ■>  well  as  to  the  unbelierer,  to 
him  who  haa  richea  aa  well  aa  to  him  who 
haa  no  poeaowiToii."  ( Tafna,  IXZT.  1-1. 
See  HaV*  Saayi,  pp.  1S2,  163.} 

■  See  the  Homa  Yeeht  {Yaata^  cha. 
ii.  and  i.)  It  has  aometimea  been  anp- 
poand  tiia,t  the  personal  Homa  addreaaed 
ut  hia  Yuht,  and  appeanng  elnwhere 
aa  an  object  of  woiiihip  to  the  Zoroaa- 
triana,TepreaeaU  the  Mooa-Ood  IJourmal 
i)fAiiai%e  SocUtg,  toL  iv.  p.  254) ;  and 
the  author  was  lonnerly  of  thia  opiwoa 
iMandmut,  vol.  L  p.  319,  2nd  edition.) 
But  further  ooneideratioD  baa  coaTincsd 
him  that  the  Zendio  Homa  aoswerB  to 
one  charaoter  only  of  the  Tedio  Soma, 
and  not  to  both.  Soma  ia  at  once  the 
Hoon-Ood  and  the  Qemus  of  Intoiick- 
tion.  {Sig-VtdaSiMkila,yoLlp.\m 
«oL  iL  p.  311 ;  ftc.)   Homa  it  the  latbv 
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body  of  the  worshipper  through  the  oarative  power  inherent 
in  Uie  Homa  phut. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Zoroastrians  were  never  human.  The 
ordinary  victim  was  the  horse  -^  and  we  hear  of  occasions  on 
wliich  a  single  individual  sacrificed  as  many  as  ten  of  these 
animals.'  Mares  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  most 
pleasing  offerings,  probably  on  account  of  their  superior  value ; 
and  if  it  was  desired  to  draw  down  the  special  favour  of  the 
Deity,  those  mares  were  selected  which  were  already  heavy  in 
fbaL  Oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  probably  also  used  as  vic- 
tims. A  priest  always  performed  the  sacrifice,  slaying  the 
animal,  and  showing  the  flesh  to  the  sacred  fire  by  way  of  con- 
secration, afler  which  it  was  eaten  at  a  stJemn  feast  by  the 
priest  and  worshippers. 

The  Zoroastrians  were  devout  believers  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  aconscious  future  existence.  They  taught  that 
immediately  after  death  the  souls  of  men,  both  good  and  bad, 
proceeded  together  along  an  appointed  path  to  "  the  bridge  of 
the  gatherer "  {(^vnvat  pertiv,)*  This  was  a  narrow  road  coa- 
dncting  to  heaven  or  paradise,  over  which  the  souls  of  the  pious 
alone  could  pass,  while  the  wicked  fell  from  it  into  the  gulf 
below,  where  they  found  themselves  in  (he  place  of  punishment. 
The  good  soul  was  assisted  across  the  bridge  by  the  angel  Seroeh 
— "  the  happy,  well-formed,  swift,  tall  Serosh"' — who  met  the 
weary  way&rer  and  sustained  his  steps  as  he  effected  (he  dif- 
ficult passage.  The  prayers  of  his  friends  in  this  world  were 
of  much  avail  to  (he  deceased,  and  grea(Iy  helped  him  on  his 
journey.*  As  he  entered,  the  archangel  Vohu-mano  or  Bahman 
rose  firom  his  throne  and  greeted  him  with  the  words,  "  How 
happy  art  thoa  who  hast  come  here  to  us  frcnn  (he  mortality  to 
the  immortality  I "  Then  the  pious  soul  went  joyfully  onward 
to  Ahnra-maada,  (0  the  inmicotal  sunts,  to  the  golden  throne^ 

*  Tfai*  pmotiea  itouined  unMig  Uw  |lB]iomet'ifaii»ui''wKj,  attsadedover 
Peniui  Ffa«-wi>nUpp«n  to  a  late  daM.  Uie  middle  of  Hell,  which  is  (barpeTtlian 
It  H  manliawd  ■■  ohanietenatia  of  Uia  aiwordandBnertiiaiiahair,  OTerwIiicll 
PcniMW  by  Xau^duD  (tVrqt.  riiL  8,  »UmiMtpa»"(Pooook,ii>«!.2R*.liwi. 
i  14)  and  0«id  I^MS  i.  SaS).  p.  S78.) 

»  r«fM,  iKt.  18.  '  VeaAidad,  Farg.  Di.  80. 

•  Thia  ii  wiAm'Ct.j  Ow  wipud  ol  |       *  Ho)^  Eta^i,  p.  ISfl,  note. 

£  2 
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to  Paradise.'  As  for  the  wicked,  when  tihey  fell  into  the  gulf, 
they  found  themselves  in  outer  darkness,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ajigrft-mainyus,  where  th^  were  forced  to  remain  and  to  feed 
upon  poisoned  banquets. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  doctrine  ofthe  resurrection  of 
the  body  was  also  part  of  the  Zoroa^trian  creed.'  Theopompus 
assigned  this  doctrine  to  the  Magi ;'  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  held  by  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Arian  nations 
in  his  day.  We  find  it  plainly  stated  in  portions  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  which,  if  not  among  the  earliest,  are  at  any  rate  of  very 
considerable  antiquity,  aa  in  the  e%ht«Qnth  chapter  of  the 
Vendidad."  It  is  ai^ed  that  even  in  the  G&tb^  there  is  an 
expression  used  which  shows  the  doctrine  to  have  been  already 
held  when  they  were  composed ;  but  the  phrase  adduced  is  so 
obscure,  that  its  true  meaning  must  be  pronounced  in  the 
highest  degree  uncertain.'^  The  absence  of  any  plain  allusion 
to  the  resurrection  from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume  is  a  strong  argument  against  its  having  formed  any 
part  of  the  original  Arian  creed — an  argument  which  is  far 
from  outweighed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  mere  possible  refer- 
ence to  it  in  a  single  ambiguous  passage. 

Around  and  about  this  nucleus  of  religious  belief  there  grew 
up  in  course  of  time  a  number  of  legends,  some  of  which 
possess  considerable  interest.  Like  other  thoughtful  races, 
the  Iranians  speculated  upon  the  early  condition  of  mankind, 
and  conceived  a  golden  age,  and  a  king  then  reigning  over  a 
perfectly  happy  people,  whom  they  called  King  Yima — Yima- 


*  Vendidad,  Fug.  zix.  SI,  32. 
■  Haug,  p.  26S. 

*  Sea  lAog.  Laert.  Proam.  ^  6.  Qti- 
wo/iTOf  Ara^tttHretrfftu  iarri  roAt  Maytmt 
^^l  Toil  it/dpt^wotrii  Kol  faeffdai  d^dm. 
rout.  And  JEn.  Oai.  Dial,  de  on.  laifliart. 
p,  77  :  '0  W  Z«poa'oTOiII  rpoX^ya,  £» 
Amu  rirt  jyw'roi  it  •}  narTor  rtipOr 
iriarara  Itriu-  alSer  i  eciJTa/im. 

"  Aod  asBJa  in  the  Zemjttd  Yasht, 
§^  S9,  90. 

"  Haug,  E-ay;  pp.  14S  ud  209. 
The  exprenioD  relied  on  In  froAem 
hertnaon  ahUm,  wUdi  occun  in  the 
GiAa  oAunanatti  ( Ya^a,  xxx.  B),  and  is 


tnnalated,  "tiiey  perpetuato  the  life" — 
Ijtecvllf  "(hey  make  the  life  lastiiig." 
Hence,  it  la  uid,  was  formed  the  lub- 
atantdve  froAA-htnti,  which  in  the  lata- 
Zend  bookji  becomeB  a  vahvm  iwttnJiit, 
designating  the  entire  period  of  naor- 
rectioa  and  palingeneoe  at  the  end  i^ 
time.  But  this  oolj  shows  that  tlia 
later  Zoroaatriuu  app'lied  a  phrsM  taken 
from  the  older  books  to  their  doctrinea.  It 
does  not  prove  that  tiie  phiaoe  had  oiigio. 
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kbsbaSta" — the  modetti  Persian  Jemsbid.  Yima,  according  to 
the  legend,  bad  dwelt  originally  in  Aryanem  va4jo — the  primi- 
tive  seat  of  the  AiiajiB — and  had  there  reigned  gloriously  and 
peacefully  for  awhile;  but  the  evils  of  winter  having  come  upon 
his  country,  he  had  removed  irom  it  with  his  subjecte,  and  had 
retired  to  a  secluded  spot  where  he  and  his  people  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted happiness,"  In  this  place  was  "neither  overbearing 
nor  mean-spiritedness,  neither  stupidity  nor  violence,  neither 
poverty  nor  deceit,  neither  puninessnor  deformity,  neither  huge 
teeth  nor  bodies  beyond  the  usual  measure.""  The  inhabitants 
suSered  no  defilement  from  the  evil  spirit  They  dwelt  amid 
odoriferous  ti-ees  and  golden  pillars ;  their  cattle  were  the  largest, 
best,  and  most  beautiful  on  the  earth ;  they  were  themselves  a 
tall  and  beautiful  race ;  their  food  was  ambrosial,  and  never 
failed  them.  No  wonder  that  time  sped  fast  with  them,  and  that 
they,  not  noting  its  flight,  thought  oflen  that  what  was  really 
a  year  had  been  no  more  than  a  single  day,"  Yima  was  the 
great  hero  of  the  early  Iranians.  His  title,  besides  "the  king" 
(khahaita),  are  "  the  brilliant,"  "  the  happy,"  "  the  greatly 
wealthy,"  "the  leader  of  the  peoples,"  "the  renowned  in  Arya- 
nem  va^jo."  He  is  most  probably  identical  with  the  Yama  of 
the  Vedas,"  who  was  originally  the  first  man,  the  progenitor 
of  mankind  and  the  ruler  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise,  but  who 
was  aflerwards  transformed  into  "  the  god  of  death,  the  inexo- 
rable judge  of  men's  doings,  and  the  punisher  of  the  wicked."" 
Next  in  importance  to  Yima  among  the  heroes  is  ThraStona 
— the  modem  Persian  Feridun.  He  was  bom  in  Varena' — 
which  is  perhaps  AtropatM^,  or  Azerbijan ' — and  was  the  son 


"  WiOi  khthaOa,  the  e^Utiton  utila- 
turn  of  ¥lma,  vhich  undoubtedly  hmmib 
"king" — oorrwpondmg  to  the  n^^'it, 
wliich  i*  the  epithet  (rf  Tuna  in  the 
Tedu — may  be  oompored  the  Afdisme- 
man  lAAaj/athiya,  which  is  the  oota- 
moneet  term  for  "king"  in  the  Feisiui 
cuoaf  orm  inacriptiona. 

"  Vatdidad,  Farg.  iL  §{  4  to  41. 

*•  IWd.  5  29.  "  Ibid,  §  11. 

"  Thii  identiflcaldon  wm  fiist  made, 
I  believe,  by  Bumoul.  It  reaia  □□  Uie 
tbUowiltg    Teeemblaaceo.       Tama    has 


has  the  comeponding  title 
khtkatta.  Yamaiathesonof  VirataU; 
Yima,  of  Vivangkvai.  Yama  is  the  Brat 
Yedio  man ;  Yima  is  the  Bist  Lranio 
king.  Yama  reigna  over  a  heavenly, 
Tim*  over  an  earthly  paradiae, 

"  Hnug,  Buai/i.  p.  234. 

■  r-ulil4,  ST.  23  i  zTiL  83 ;  Vendi- 
dad,  Farg.  L  pS. 

*  The  capital  of  Atropat^n^  wae 
Bometimee  called  Vera  or  Baris,  whence 
perhaps  Varena,     Or  Varena  may  poa- 
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of  a  distinguished  ^itlier,  Athwyd.  Eia  chief  exploit  was  Uie 
destructioa  of  Ajis-dahaka  (Zohak),  who  is  sometimea  repre- 
sented as  a  cruel  tyrant,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Iranian  race,* 
sometimes  as  a  monstrous  dragon,  vith  three  mouths,  three 
tails,  six  eyes,  and  a  thousand  scaly  rings,  who  threatened  to 
rain  the  whole  of  the  good  creation.*  The  traditional  scene  of 
the  destruction  was  the  mountain  of  Demavend,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Elburz  range  south  of  the  Caspian.  ThraStona, 
like  Yima,  appears  to  be  also  a  Vedic  hero.  He  may  be  recog- 
nised in  Traitana,*  who  is  said  in  the  Big-Yeda  to  have  slain  a 
mighty  giant  by  severing  his  head  &om  his  shoulders. 

A  third  heroic  personage  known  in  the  early  times*  was 
Keresaspa,  of  the  noble  S&ma  family.  He  was  the  son  of  Thrita 
— a  distinct  personage  from  ThraStona — and  brother  of  Urvakb- 
shaya  the  Just,'  and  was  bred  up  in  the  arid  coiintry  of  Veh- 
keret  (Ehorassan).  The  "glory"  which  had  rested  upon  Yima 
BO  many  years  became  his  in  his  day."  He  was  the  mightiest 
among  the  mighty,  and  was  guarded  from  all  danger  by  the 
faiiy  (^irika)  Rnatbaiti,'  who  followed  him  whithersoever  he 
went.  He  slew  ^ravara,  the  green  and  venomous  serpent,  who 
swallowed  up  men  and  horses.'**    He  killed  Qaad(a«wa  with  the 


■ibt;  b«  Gliilu),  max*  "  tb«  initial  v  of 

tb«  old  Iranian  usuallf  becomes  g  in 
modern  Persian."  (Uaug  in  BumeD'a 
^njK,  yoL  iii.  p.  *87.) 

Iiuliti,  IV.  S  i  and  ao  in  tl>e  Shali- 
nameh  [AtJunaan'B  AbrvlgmrBt,  pp.  13- 

■  Taaia,  ii.  S.  Buruouf  thus  trana- 
latw  the  paaaage  :  "  Thraetona  .... 
qui  a  tu^  le  serpent  homicide  aux  troia 
gueulea,  aui  troia  tUea,  am  mi  jeui, 
aux  mills  forces,  cette  dimitd  cruelle 
qui  d  jtniit  la  pureMi,  co  pichonr  qui  ra- 
vage Zee  mondea,  et  qu'Ahriman  a  CTi6 
le-pluaennamidelapuretddanatemonde, 
enstant  pour  ran6antiaaement  de  !» 
puret^  dea  mondas." 

'  So  Hftug  (£'«mp»,  p.  285),  Eofli 
(ZeiitArift  der  D.  morgaiMnditehea 
OatUtduiift,  vol.  ii.  p.  216],  and  Liasen 
ilndiitke  AUerthvtiiAwiiU,  addition!). 
Profeeaor  H.  H.  Wilaon,  on  the  other 
hand,  rejects  the  propoaed  identifloatioa. 
Big-  Vtda  Sankita,  vol  i  p.  113,  liot«.) 


uthsfliBt 
„  0)j  which 
has  been  alread7  shoim  to  be  dder 
than  the  firat  oooupation  hy  tbe  Aiiana 
of  Media  Magna,    (See  abov«,  p.  SSS, 

'  Fofno,  ix.  7. 

•  A  apeoial  "glory"  or  "lustre" 
(goraut),  tlia  reflex  of  Ahnra-maida'a 
inborn  brilliancy  (gdihro),  attacbea  to 
oertairt  enunent  heroes,  more  eapeciaUy 
to  Yima  and  Keresaspa.  ( TaAU,  six. 
S3.) 

■  The  faiiy  Enathaiti,  thoo^  ori- 
finally  a  creation  of  Angrd-mainjua 
{Yendidad,  Faig.  i.  10 ;  xii,  6),  " became 
the  protflotine  geniua  of  bu^Mo,  wbo 
were  indebted  to  her  for  thair  auper- 
catujul  strength."  (Haug  in  Buusen'i 
Egypt,  Tol.  iiil  p.  183.) 

■•  riMMt,iii.  B3-14.  Compare  rooo, 
ii.  8,  which  ia  thua  tniwUted  by  Bar- 
nouf  ;  "  (Jeet  lui  (Kerejatpa)  qni  toa  le 
tarpeut  agils  qui  ddnwait  la*  ahsrani 
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golden  heel,  and  also  ^o^vidhaka,  who  had  boasted  that,  when 
he  grew  up,  he  would  make  the  earth  his  wheel  and  heaven  his 
chariot,  that  he  would  cany  off  Ahura-mazda  from  heaven  and 
Angrd-mainjus  from  hell,  and  yoke  them  both  as  horses  to  his 
car.  Keresaspa  appears  as  Gershasp  in  the  modern  Persian 
legends,"  where^  however,  but  little  is  said  of  his  exploits. 
In  the  Hindoo  books"  he  appears  as  Kri^va,  the  son  of 
Samyama,  and  is  called  king  of  Y&i^&li,  or  Bengal  I 

From  these  specimens  the  general  character  of  the  early 
Iranic  legends  appears  sufficently.  Vi^thout  affording  any 
very  close  resemblances  in  particular  cases,  they  present  certain 
general  features  which  are  common  to  the  legendary  lore  of 
all  the  Western  Arians.  They  are  romantic  tales,  not  alle- 
gories ;  they  relate  with  eza^erations  the  deeds  of  men,  not 
the  processes  of  nature."  Combining  some  beauty  with  a  good 
deal  that  is  bizarre  and  grotesque,  they  are  lively  and  graphic, 
but  somewhat  childish,  having  in  no  case  any  deep  meaning, 
and  rarely  teaching  a  moral  lesson.  In  their  earliest  shape 
bhey  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,"  to  have  been  brief,  dis> 
c<nmected,  and  fragmentary.  They  owe  the  full  and  closely 
interconnected  form  which  they  assume  in  the  Shahnameh  and 
other  modem  Persian  writings,"  partly  to  a  gradual  accretion 
dnring  the  course  of  centuries,  partly  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
Firdausi,  who  wOve  the  various  and  often  isolated  legends  into 


•t  leB  faomum,  ce  aerpent  Tdnimeui  et 
vntt  aur  le  corpa  duquel  niiBulait  ua 
Tert  poison  da  I'Spaiweur  du  pouco. 
KcTO^P*  fit  duuffer  KU-demiB  da  lui 
de  I'eaa  daJU  nn  vaae  d'sinun,  jtuqu'^ 
midi  ;  et  le  moiurtre  homicide  unttutU 
dulauT,  et  il  uffla.  Le  van  d'airsin, 
tombont  en  aront,  repondit  I'eau  ialte 
pour  I'&iouler,  Le  Berpent,  «&a;d, 
a'enfuit;  Kerefajpo,  au  cceur  d'honuoe, 

<<  Slkak-ttamtk.  pp.  117-123  (Atkiu- 
waa'l  Abridjfinent). 

"  SeoibeSkt^avaiPiira7ia,»adeom- 
para  BorlKKif  in  the  Journal  anatiqut, 
AvHl-Mai  1846,  p.  255. 

"  It  is  not  inteDded  to  den;  ttiat 
there  are  some  pOTtimu  of  the  Oreek 
and  EoDiBii,  and  again  of  the  Cknnan 


and  Scandimtriap  mjthologj,  which 
are  all^orical,  and  which  are  beat  ex- 
plained M  original];  eipreesive  of  pro- 
oewea  of  nature ;  but  oolf  to  aaaert 
that  the  ^hjacal  element  in  those  mjr- 
thologiee  u  «o  overlaid  bj  the  hiatorii^ 
or  quasi-hiaturical,  as  to  diaappear  from 
ught,  and  be  kat^  like  a  drop  in  the 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  poBseaa  the  ancient  Zendic  writings 
in  •  complete  ahi^ie,  aa  we  do  tba 
Tedaa,  bnt  onl;  in  a  curtailed  ajid 
fregmentaiTform.  (See  Haug,  iTimyi, 
p.  219.) 

"  As  the  DabMm  of  Hobamined 
Hohafn  Pani,  and  the  Sauzat-uM-S<^a  of 
UiikhMid. 
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a  pseudo-history,  and  amplified  them  at  his  own  pleasure.  How 
much  of  the  suhstance  of  Firdausi's  poems  belongs  to  really 
primiUve  myth  is  uncertain.  We  find  in  the  Zend  texts  the 
names  of  Gayo-maratban,  who  corresponds  to  Kaiomars;  of 
Haoshyanha,  or  Hosheng ;  of  Yima-sbaSta,  or  Jemshid ;  of 
Ajisdahaka,  or  Zohak ;  of  Athwya,  or  Abtin ;  of  Thra^tona, 
or  Feridun ;  of  Keresaspa,  or  Gershasp ;  of  Eava  U^,  or  Kw 
Kavus ;  of  Eava  HaQrava,  or  Kai  Ehosroo ;  and  of  Eava  Vis- 
taspa,  or  Qushtasp.  But  we  have  no  mention  of  Tahomars ;  of 
Qava  (or  Gau)  the  blacksmith ;  of  Feridun's  sons,  Selm,  Tur, 
and  Irij  ;  of  Zal,  or  Mino'chihr,  or  Rustem ;  of  Afrasiab,  or  Eai 
Eobad ;  of  Sohrab,  or  Isfendiar.  And  of  the  heroic  names  which 
actually  occur  in  the  Zendavesta,  several,  as  Gayo-marathan, 
Haoshyanha,  Eava  U9,  and  Kava  Hu9rava,  are  met  with  only 
in  the  later  portions,  which  belong  probably  to  about  the  founh 
century  before  our  era."  The  only  legends  which  we  know  to 
be  primitive  are  those  above  related,  which  are  found  in  por- 
tions of  the  Zendavesta,  whereto  the  best  critics  ascribe  a  high 
antiquity.  The  negative  argument  is  not,  however,  conclusive; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  Firdausi'a 
tale  may  consist  of  ancient  legends  dressed  up  in  a  garb  com- 
paratively modem. 

Two  phases  of  the  early  Iranic  religion  have  been  now 
briefly  described :  the  first  a  ample  and  highly  spiritual  creed, 
remarkable  for  its  distinct  assertion  of  monotheism,  its  hatred 
of  idolatry,  and  the  strongly  marked  antithesis  which  it  main- 
tained between  good  and  evil ;  the  second,  a  natural  corruption 
of  the  first,  DuaJistic,  complicated  by  the  importance  which  it 
ascribed  to  angelic  beings  verging  upon  polytheism.  It  remains 
to  give  an  account  of  a  third  phase  into  which  the  religion 
passed  in  consequence  of  an  influence  exercised  upon  it  troia 
without  by  an  alien  system. 

When  the  Iranic  nations,  cramped  for  space  in  the  countries 
east  and  south  of  the  Caspian,  began  to  push  themselves  further 
to  the  west,  and  then  to  tJie  south,  they  were  brought  into  con- 
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tact  with  varioas  ScytluQ  tribes^'  inbabiting  the  mountain 
regions  of  Aimenia,  Azerbijan,  Kurdistan,  and  Lumtan,  whose 
religion  appears  to  have  been  Magism.  It  was  here,  in  these 
elevated  tracts,  where  the  mountains  almost  seem  to  reach  the 
skies,  that  the  most  venerated  and  ancient  of  the  fire-temples 
(yrvpaiffeia)  were  established,  some  of  which  romaiii,  seemingly 


in  their  primitive  condition,  at  the  present  day.^  I^ere  tradition 
placed  the  original  seat  of  the  fire-worship  ;*  and  from  hence 
many  taught  that  Zoroaster,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Magism,  had  sprung.*    Magism  was,  essentially,  the  worship 


"  The  cuneifonn  iiucriptioiiB  of  Ar- 
mtaiik,  Ajierbijui,  Biid  ElyDaaia  are  ia 
8<Tthic  or  TuraiiHn  dialects.  Tha  third 
cofumn  of  the  trilingual  inacriptioiU  of 
the  ZagTOB  nmge  U  also  ScTthic.  On  the 
ranou«  grounds  for  regarding  the  oate- 
Arian  inbabitantB  oC  these  parts  ai 
Scj-ths,  eee  Journal  0/  the  A  lialic  Sotktg, 


'  See  Ker  Portar'a  Trarda,  toL  i. 
p.  666. 

'  ProofB  of  thia  are  collected  in  Sir 
H.  Hawlineon'B  article  "On  the  Atro- 
IKitenian  Ecbatana  "  in  the  Joamal  of  the 
Geographicid  Society,  voL  i.  pp.  TB-aS. 

*  Cteeiu  eftl]«d  Zaroaiter  an  Arme- 
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of  the  elements,  the  recognition  of  fire,  ^,  eartb,  and  water  as 
the  only  proper  ohjecta  of  human  reverence.*  The  Magi  held  no 
personal  gods,  and  therefore  naturally  rejected  temples,  shrines, 
and  im^es,  as  tending  to  eocontage  the  notion  tiiat  gods 
existed  of  a  like  nature  with  man,*  {.«.,  possessing  petsonaUtj — 
living  and  intelligent  beings.  Theirs  was  a  nature  worship,  but 
a  nature  worship  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  They  did  not  place 
gods  over  the  difierent  parts  of  nature,  like  the  Greeks ;  they 
did  not  even  personify  the  powers  of  natui-e,  like  the  Hindoos ; 
they  paid  their  devotion  to  the  actual  material  things  them- 
selves. Fire,  as  the  most  subtle  and  ethereal  principle,  and 
again  as  the  most  powerful  agent,  attracted  their  highest 
regards ; '  and  on  their  fire-altars  the  sacred  flame,  generally 
said  to  have  been  kindled  from  heaven,^  was  kept  burning 
uninterruptedly  from  year  to  year  and  Irom  age  to  age  by  bands 
of  priests,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  ace  that  (he  sacred  spark 
was  never  extinguished.^  To  defile  the  altar  by  blowing  (he 
flame  with  one's  breath  waa  a  capital  offence ;  *  and  to  born  a 
corpse  waa  ngarded  as  an  act  equally  odioua"  When  victims 
were  o^red  to  firs,  nothing  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  bA  was 
consumed  in  the  flame.^'  Next  to  fire,  wftt«r  was  reverenced. 
Sacrifice  waa  oflered  to  rivers,  lakes,  and  fouatains,  the  victim 
being  brought  near  to  them  and  then  slain,  while  great  care  was 


dibh  (Amobiua,  Adm.  Natiana,  L  GS). 
HosM  of  Cfaorene  regttrdad  lum  u  » 
Hedo  {UM.  Anam.  L  16).  3o  Clemoiu 
of  AkzMldria  in  one  plaoe  (iSfrom.  i. 
p.  8B»). 

*  Ws  ■ometimea  find  it  uid  tUt  the 
Magi  worshipped  fire  aod  water  only 
<DiDO,  Fr.  V) ;  BometimeB  thiit  their 
Boda  were  Gre,  water,  and  earth  (Diog. 
Laert.  Proam.  %6).  But  there  eeems  to 
b«  no  real  doubt  that  thtnr  woiabip  wu 
■ctusJIy  paid  to  nil  the  four  elementa. 
(Herod,  i  132;  Strab.  zr.  3,  g  13 ;  Theo- 
doret,  Sitt.  Ecda.  t.  39 ;  fte.) 

■  See  thii  reason  ueigued  in  Herod.  L 
1S2. 

'  Hence  the  name  TlipaiSot  borne  by 
the  Magi  in  Cappadocia  (Stnb.  zt.  8, 
§  15).  Compare  the  AOiraixt  of  the 
ZendaTeeta,  derived  from  ilar,  "  fire, " 
&saBlaaStrab.iT.8,gl*;  Ludaa,/o«. 


Tng.  g  43 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Prctrat.  t. 
p.  G3. 

'  Dio.  ChiTBoat  OrtO.  BoryHk,  p. 
449,  jL  ;  Amm.  Marc  xiiiL  6  ;  Clem. 
Seeagnit.  iv.  29  ;  Agathiaa,  ii.  25. 


•  USp      iapeir. 


^vKirrvrea     e( 


Mtiyw.      (Strab.  iv.  8,  %  IS.) 

•  Ibid.    14,  'T^rrmraai  .   .  .  «*  #u- 
a&m-ti  dXXA  ^rlfarrtt'  rait   ii   0twi^ 


tim  waa  burnt.  Stnb.  L  a.  c. ;  Euaiatji. 
OommeiO.  ad  Sum.  tL  L)  But  Stoabo'a 
statement,  that  a  amall  portion  waa 
conaumed  in  the  fire,  seenu  teust- 
Wnrtliy.  Xenophon'a  "whole  bumt- 
offeringi"  moat  ba  a  fiction,  {Qfrop. 
Tiii,  3, 1  ii.) 
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token  thai  no  drop  of  their  blood  should  touch  the  water  and 
pollute  it."  No  refuse  waa  allowed  to  be  cast  into  a  river,  nor 
W&8  it  even  lawful  to  wash  one's  hands  in  one."  Keverence 
for  earth  was  shown  by  sacrifice,"  and  by  abstention  from  the 
usual  mode  of  burying  the  dead." 

The  Mf^ian  religion  was  of  a  highly  sacerdotal  type.  No 
worshipper  could  perform  any  religious  act  except  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  priest,  or  Magus,  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
divinity  as  a  Mediator."  The  Magus  prepared  the  victim  and 
slew  it,  chanted  the  mystic  strain  which  gave  the  sacrifice  all 
its  force,  poured  on  the  ground  the  propitiatory  lib&Uon  of  oil, 
milk,  and  honey,  held  the  bundle  of  thin  tamarisk  twigs — the 
Zendic  barsom  (bareftna) — the  employment  of  which  waa  essen- 
tial to  every  sacrificial  ceremony.^'  The  Magi  were  a  priest- 
caste,  apparently  holding  their  ofBce  by  hereditary  succession.'* 
They  claimed  to  possess,  not  only  a  sacred  and  mediatorial 
character,  but  also  supernatural  prophetic  powers  They  ez- 
jdained  omens,"  expounded  dreams,'*  and  by  means  of  a  certain 
mysterious  manipulation  of  the  barsom,  or  bundle  of  twigs, 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  (^  future  events,  which  they  conunu* 
nicated  to  the  pious  inquirer.'^ 

With  such  pretensions  it  was  natural  that  the  caste  should 
assume  a  lofty  air,  a  stately  dress,  and  an  entourage  of  cere- 
monial magnificence.  Clad  in  white  robes,"  and  bearing  upon 
their  heads  tall  felt  capo,  with  long  lappets  at  the  udes,  which 
concealed  the  jaw  and  even  the  Ups,  each  wiUi  his  barsom  in 
his  hand,  they  marched  in  procession  to  their  pyraetheia,  or  fire- 


para  Harod.  i,  1S2. 

"  Tbis  ia  implied  in  the  statemeDt 
of  Bsrodotiu  (l  101),  tlwt  iher  irere 
a  tribe  (^GXer).      It  u  eipreedr  de- 

.llinuB  (iiiii. 


"  Strab.  L  a.  D. 

"  Herod.  L  138 ;  Strob,  xr.  S,  j  IS ; 
Agathiu,  n.  S4,  »d  fin. 
"  Xtn.  O^rvp.  L  e.  0. 
»*8«ebelow,  p.  860,  note', 
■•  Herod,    i.    133.      'Amu    fhp    >4 

TaUteBtu.  Amm.  Hwo.  xiiiL  6.  "Erat 
piacolum  inta  ulire  val  hoetiatn  con- 
bectare  anteqiuun  Mague  oonceptis 
precatiombu*  libunenta  dlffunderet 
pmeiinoiia."  Btrabo  impllM  tbe  tune 
without  diitinot^  itatdng  it.  (Stnb.  xr. 
«.  f  IS) 

"  8tr»b.  ST.  S,  Sg  11  and  15.    Com- 


cUredby  Am 


(iftit.   Bed.   ii.   8),  and 

»  Herod,  vii  87 ;  dc  da  Div.  i.  41  ; 

Tal.  M«.  I  8. 

■  Herod.  L  lOr,  108  j  viL  19;  Cio. 
th  Div.  L  S3. 

"  Dino,  Fr.  8  j  SchoL  Nioandr.  Ther. 
613. 
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altars,  and  Btanding  around  them  performed  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  their  magical  incantations.^  The  credulous  multitude, 
impressed  by  sights  of  this  kind,  and  imposed  on  by  the  clums 
to  supernatural  power  which  the  Magi  advanced,  paid  them  a 
willing  homage ;  the  kings  and  chie&  consulted  them ;  and  when 
the  Arian  tribes,  pressing  westward,  came  into  contact  with  the 
races  professing  the  Magian  religion,  they  found  a  sacerdotal 
caste  all-poweriul  in  most  of  the  Scytbic  nations. 

The  original  spirit  of  Zoroastrianism  was  fierce  and  exclusiTe. 
The  early  Iranians  looked  with  contempt  and  hatred  on  the  creed 
of  their  Indian  brethren ;  they  abhorred  idolaby ;  and  were 
disinclined  to  tolerato  any  religion  except  that  which  they  had 
themselves  worked  out.  But  with  the  lapse  of  ages  this  spirit 
became  softened.  Polytheistic  creeds  are  far  less  jealous  than 
monotheism  ;  and  the  development  of  Zoroastriauifim  had  been 
in  a  polytheistic  direction.  By  the  time  that  the  Zoroastrians 
were  brought  into  contactwithMagism,  the  first  fervour  of  their 
religious  zeal  had  abated,  and  they  were  in  that  intermediate 
condition  of  religious  f^th  which  at  once  impresses  and  is  im- 
pressed,  acts  upon  other  systems,  and  allows  itself  to  be  acted 
upon  in  return.  The  result  which  supervened  upon  contact  with 
Hagism  seems  to  have  been  a  fusion,  an  absorption  into  Zoroas- 
trianism of  all  the  chief  points  of  tiie  Magian  belief,  and  all  Uie 
more  remarkable  of  the  Magian  religious  usages.  This  absorp- 
tion appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Media.  It  was  there  that 
the  Arian  tribes  first  associated  with  themselves,  aad  formally 
adopted  into  their  body,  the  priest-casto  of  the  Ma^,**  which 
thenceforth  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  six  Median  tribes.**  It 


'  See  the  picture  which  Stnbo  givea 
of  the  Magian  pri«sta  in  Cuppadocu 
(it,  8,  g  16) — a.  picture  drawn  from  hJB 
own  eipeiieDoe  (rat/ra  itir  atf  iutit 
iiif/fdtaiar). 

HaguB  ia  Zoroaatrian,  that  it  wu  used 
from  very  ancient  times  among  the 
Ariana  to  deei|;nate  the  followers  of  the 
true  religion  (.Euagi,  pp.  160,  247),  and 
that  b;  decrees  it  came  to  be  applied 
eapeciall;  to  Uie  prieeto.  For  my  own 
put  I  doubt  the  idantity  of  the  sm^a  or 


naghava,  which  occurs  twice,  and  twioa 
only,  in  the  whale  ot  thr  ZendaTota 
(We0t«rgaard,  IntrodiKtiim  ta  Zmd- 
axttta,  p.  IT),  with  the  dk^iuA  of  the 
cuneiform  inscnptioua  and  the  IC^YM 
of  the  Oreeka. 

■*  Herod.  L  101.  The  &nt  n>*I  froot 
that  we  have  of  any  cloae  connection  of 
the  Magi  with  an  Arian  race  ia  fumiahed 
by  the  Median  history  of  Herodotuij 
where  we  Sad  them  a  put,  but  not  ap- 
parently an  original  port,  of  the  Median 
nation.    Their  position  IJ^)  in  tlM 
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is  there  that  Ma^  are  first  found  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Arian 
priests,'*  According  to  all  the  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  they  soon  acquired  a  predominating  infiuence,  which  they 
Qo  doubt  used  to  impress  their  own  religious  doctrines  more  and 
more  upon  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  thrust  into  the  hack- 
ground,  so  far  as  they  dared,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  old 
Arian  belief.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Medes 
ever  apostatized  altogether  from  the  worship  of  Ormazd,  or 
formally  surrendered  their  Dualistic  faith.'  But,  practically, 
the  Magian  doctrines  and  the  Ma^an  usages — elemental  wor- 
ship, divination  with  the  sacred  rods,  dream-expounding,  incan- 
tations at  ihe  fire-altars,  sacrifices  whereat  a  Magus  officiated 
— seem  to  have  prevailed ;  the  new  predominated  over  the  old ; 
backed  by  the  power  of  an  organized  hierarchy,  Magism  over- 
Itud  the  primitive  Arian  creed,  and,  as  time  went  on,  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  the  real  religion  of  Che  nation. 

Among  the  religious  customs  introduced  by  the  Magi  into 
Media,  there  are  one  or  two  which  seem  to  require  especial 
notice.  The  attribution  of  a  sacred  character  to  the  four 
so-called  elements — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water — ^renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  dead. 
They  cannot  be  burnt,  for  that  is  a  pollution  of  fire ;  or  buried, 
for  that  is  a  pollution  of  earth ;  or  thrown  into  a  river,  for  that 
is  a  defilement  of  water.  If  they  are  deposited  in  sarcophagi, 
or  exposed,  they  really  pollute  the  air ;  but  in  this  case  the 
guilt  of  the  pollution,  it  may  be  argued,  does  not  rest  on  man, 
since  Uie  dead  body  is  merely  left  in  the  element  in  which 
nature  placed  it.  The  only  mode  of  disposal  which  completely 
avoids  the  defilement  of  every  element  is  consumption  of  the 
dead  by  living  beings ;  and  the  worship  of  the  elements  leads 
on  naturally  to  this  treatment  of  corpses.  At  present  the 
Quebres,  or  Fire-worshippers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 


Itot  of  tribco,  Irut  o/aB  exoepC  the  Budii, 
who  ware  probably  also  S<^tiu,  u  only 
to  be  acooontod  for,  when  we  oonaider 
thur  hij^  rank  and  importAnce,  bj 
their  haTiag    been   added  on  to   the 


>  It  is  in  Media  {at  Behiston)  that 
the  aoulptor  of  a  Scythio  inacripUon— 
probably  himself  a  Hediau  Sc^th — ta- 
forms  his  readera  that  Orma2dwaa"the 
god  of  the  Ariana."  Bamark  that  he 
says  "  Arisns  " — not  "  Peimana  " — tliiu 
inoluding  the  Arian  Medea. 
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Persians,  expose  all  their  dead,  with  the  intention  that  they 
shall  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,'  In  ancient  times,  it 
appears  certain  that  the  Magi  adopted  this  practice  vith 
respect  to  their  own  dead  ■*  but,  apparently,  they  did  not 
insist  upon  having  their  example  followed  universally  by  the 
laity.*  Probably  a  natural  instiuct  made  the  Arians  averse  to 
this  coarse  and  revolting  custom ;  and  their  spiritual  guides, 
compassionating  their  weakness,  or  fearful  of  losing  their  own 
influence  over  tbem  if  they  were  too  stiff  in  enforcing  com- 
pliance, winked  at  the  employment  by  the  people  of  an  entirely 
different  practice.  The  dead  bodies  were  first  covered  com- 
pletely with  a  coating  of  wax,  and  were  then  deposited  in  the 
ground.*  It  was  held,  probably,  that  the  coating  of  wax  pre- 
vented the  pollution  which  would  have  necessarily  resulted 
had  the  earth  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  corpse. 

The  custom  of  divining  by  means  of  a  number  of  rods 
appears  to  have  been  purely  Magian.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  G&tb&s,  in  the  Yofna  kaptanhaiti,  or  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  Yendidad.  It  was  a  Scythic  practice  ;*  and  probably 
the  best  extant  account  of  it  is  that  which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  mode  wherein  it  was  managed  by  the  Scyths  of  Europe. 
"Scythia,"  he  says,  "has  an  abundance  of  soothsayers,  who 
foretell  the  future  by  means  of  a  number  of  willow  wands.    A 


-  3«e  the  &uthor'i  Herodotnt,  toL  L 
p.  223,  note  ',  2Qd  ed.  Round  toven 
of  cmuidenble  hdgbt,  without  eiUuir 
door  or  window,  are  COTirtructod  by  the 
OuebrM,  h&ring  at  the  top  a,  namber  of 
iron  ban,  which  alope  inwordi.  The 
towers  ore  mounted  by  nteuia  of  ladder* ; 
and  the  bodies  are  placed  croaiwajs 
upon  the  ban.  The  ruiturai  and  crowi 
which  hover  about  the  towers  aoon  strip 
the  flesh  from  the  bonea,  and  tliese 
Utter  then  fell  through  to  the  bottom. 

nia  Zendaveeta  oontains  paxticntlar 
directions  for  the  oonstruetjon  of  sudi 
towns,  whisb  are  called  datknat,  or 
"Tower*  of  SileaosL"  (  rendidiH^  Fan 
T.  to  Farj.  TiiL) 

■  Stiab.  XT.  3,  t  20.  _  To^  >(  Mi- 
ycBi  at  SdrriMHrcr  iiX  elvrtfipiinvt 
j&ri.  Campaia  Herod.  (L  110),  who, 
however,  eeemt  to  think  tikat  Ute  bodies 


were  buried  after  dogs  or  birds  had  par- 
tially devoured  them.  In  tbia  he  waa 
pralubly  tuiitaken. 

*  This  appeonfromtheetatemants  made 
by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  as  to  tha  actual 
practice  in  the  passages  quoted  in  the  last 
aote.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  refer  the 
compontion  at  the  middle  portion  ef  tbs 
Vendidad  (from  the  fifthto  the  eigfateantli 
Fargard)  to  the  timea  of  early  Jlagisn 
aaModancy,  wa  must  sappoM  that  th^ 
wished  to  put  a  stop  to  all  buriaL 

*  Herod,  1.  a.  o.  KaiwrvpitoBirret  rif 
vAcw  H^/mu  Tn  i^iirTotwi.  Strab.  L  a. «. 

•  SchoL  ma.  tiar.  «1S :  MdTW  U  nl 
£«Wat  iu>ptt(rif  tuumierTiu  Ci^Xf)'  tat 
y^  tr  tdUbi  r&iwt  ^ifitois  iiatrtinr 
Tai.     iuirurti  .    .  nl  t«^  fidrmt  ^fri 
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!ai^  bundle  of  these  rods  is  brought  and  laid  on  the  gtr^und. 
The  soothsayer  unties  the  bundle,  and  places  each  waud  by 
itself,  at  the  same  time  uttering  his  prophecy :  then,  while  he 
IB  still  speaking,  he  gathers  the  rods  together  a^in,  and  makes 
them  up  once  more  into  a  bundle."'  A.  divine  power  aeems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  resting  in  the  wands ;  and  they  were 
SQppoeed  to  be  "consulted"^  on  the  matter  in  hand,  both 
sererally  and  collectively.  The  bundle  of  wands  thus  imbued 
with  supernatural  wisdom,  became  naturally  part  of  the  regular 
prieetly  costume,*  and  was  carried  by  the  Magi  on  all  occasions 
of  ceremony.  The  wands  were  of  different  lengths;  and  the 
number  of  wands  in  the  bundle  varied.  Sometimes  there  were 
three,  sometimes  five,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  or  nine; 
but  in  every  case,  as  it  would  seem,  an  odd  number.^" 

Another  implement  which  the  priests  commonly  bore  most 
be  regarded,  not  as  Magian,  but  as  Zoroastrian.  This  is  the 
khraffthraghrta,  or  instrument  for  killing  bad  animals,"  frogs, 
toads,  snakes,  mice,  lizards,  fiies,  &c.,  which  belonged  to  the 
bad  creation,  or  that  which  derived  its  origin  from  Angr&- 
mainyus.  These  it  was  the  general  duty  of  all  men,  and  the 
more  especial  duty  of  the  Zoroastrian  priests,  to  put  to  death, 
whenever  they  had  the  opportunity.  The  Magi,  it  appears, 
adopted  this  Arian  usage,  added  the  kkrafgthraffhna  to  the 
baraom,  and  were  so  zealous  in  their  performance  of  the  cruel 
work  expected  from  them  as  to  excite  the  attention,  and  even 
draw  upon  themselves  the  rebuke,  of  foreigners.'' 

A  practice  is  assigned  to  the  Magi  by  many  classical  and 
ecdeaiastical  writers,"  which,  if  it  were  truly  charged  on  them. 


T  ^Hmod.  It.  67.    The  only  i 
Memi  la  be  that  the  European  ScfCiui 
used  willow  winda,  the  lugi  twijis  of 

*  He  prophet  Hoiea  erideDUy  rtiem 
t«  tUt  euitom  whan  he  uyi  |iv.  12), 
"  Kj  pcDple  atk  couiuel  at  their  stocki ; 
■od  Heir  )t(^  declareth  unto  -Oiem." 
It  must  tiiBrafore  hsTe  been  pnujtiaed 
iu  Wotem  Airia  at  leaat  u  eany  u  b.d. 
700.  See  also  Ezek.  viil  17 :  "  And, 
la,  ibiBj  put  the  branth  U>  their  dom." 


*  Vtndidad,  Farg.  xriii.  l-S ;  Stnh. 
XT.  3,  gS  11  and  16. 

"  Yofaa,  IriL  S.     "  Tendtdad,  L  s.  c 

"  Herodotus  hod  eridenttf  seen  Hagi 
ponmliw  their  pioui  putime,  "  killing 
anta  onH  FruAf^  ui<l  Beemiog  to  take 
a  delight  in  the  eraployment '*'  (L  1 10). 
Though  quaking  in  biH  luital  giurded 
way  ef  a  religious  cuatom,  be  doei  aiA 
fail  to  indicate  that  he  was  ihooked  as 
well  U  utomihed. 

"  Santhua  ip.  Clam.  AIsx.  Strong.  iiL 
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would  leave  a  very  dark  Btain  on  the  character  of  their  ethical 
system.  It  is  said  that  they  allowed  and  eren  practised  incest 
of  the  most  horrible  kind — such  incest  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  names  of  Lot,  (Edipus,  and  Herod  Agrippa^ 
The  charge  seems  to  hare  been  fiist  made  either  by  Xanthus 
the  Lydiao,  or  by  Ctesias.  It  was  accepted,  probably  without 
much  inquiry,  by  the  Greeks  generally,  and  then  by  the 
Romans,  was  repeated  by  writer  after  writer  as  a  certain  fiiet, 
and  became  finally  a  stock  topic  with  the  early  Christian 
apologists.  Whether  it  had  any  real  foundation  in  fiwt  is  very 
uncertain.  Herodotus,  who  collects  with  so  much  puns  the 
strange  and  unusual  customs  of  the  various  nations  whom  be 
visits,  is  evidently  quite  ignorant  of  any  such  monstrous  prac- 
tice. He  regards  the  Magian  religion  as  established  in  Persia, 
yet  he  holds  the  incestuous  marriage  of  Cambyses  with  his 
sister  to  have  been  contrary  to  existing  Persian  laws."  At  the 
still  worse  forms  of  incest  of  which  the  Magi  and  those  nnder 
their  influence  are  accused,  Herodotus  does  not  even  glance. 
No  doubt,  if  Xanthus  Lydus  really  made  the  statement  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  assigns  to  him,  it  is  an  important  piece 
of  evidence,  though  scarcely  sufficient  to  prove  the  Magi  guilty. 
Xanthus  was  a  man  of  little  judgment,  apt  to  relate  extra- 
vagant tales ; '  and,  as  a  Lydian,  he  may  have  been  not  dis- 
inclined to  cast  an  aspersion  on  the  religion  of  his  country's 
oppressors.  The  passage  in  question,  however,  probably  did 
not  come  from  Xanthus  Lydus,  but  from  a  much  later  writer 
who  assumed  his  name,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  a  living 
critic.^  The  true  original  author  of  the  accusation  against  the 
Magi  and  their  co-religionists  seems  to  bare  been  Ctesias,* 


£ 


SIS ',  Ctedu  sp.  Tertull.  Apcilog.  p.  10, 
.  ;  Antuthsnea  ap.  Athen.  Devpn.  v.  33, 

£220,  C. ;  Diog.  Lurt.  Proam.  %  7  ; 
bnb.  XV.  3,  §  20  :  CatuIL  Cani.  ic.  3 ; 
LdcUuI.  Dt  Sacrifie.  g  5  ;  Philo  JudmuB, 
Dtdtcaiag.-p.  778;  TertuU.  Ad.  Nat.i. 
IS  ;  Orig.  Omt.  Cdt.  t.  p.  218  ;  Clam. 
Atex.  Pad.  L  7,  p.  131;  Hinudiu,  Ortav. 
81,  p.  IBS  1  Agathiu,  iL  21. 
'*  Herod,  iu.  31. 

■  3w  hia  fngmenta  la  C.  Hilller'B 
Fra^iii.  Bit.  Or.  vol  L  pp.  39-11 ;  and 


eapecially  Fn.  II,  12,  and  19. 

'  See  Muller'a  iDtrbducUoa  to  toL  L 
of  the  Pragnt,  BitL  Or.  pp.  xsi  and 

*  It  tlie  Antiatlieaca  quoted  bj  AUie- 

rmua  ia  the  philoaopher,  as  he  ma  con- 
temporajy  with  Ctenu,  ha  may  bare 
been  the  flnt  to  make  the  charn.  But 
there  were  at  least  four  Greek  wiitera 
who  bore  the  name  of  AntiathaoN. 
(See  Diog.  Uert.  vi  19.) 
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whose  authority  is  far  too  weak  to  establish  a  charge  intrin- 
sically so  improbable.  Its  only  historical  foundation  seems  to 
have  been  the  fact  that  incestuous  mani^es  were  occasionally 
contracted  by  the  Persian  kings ;  not,  however,  in  consequence 
of  any  law,  or  reUgious  usage,  but  because  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power  they  could  set  all  law  at  defiance,  and  trample 
upon  the  most  sacred  principles  of  morality  and  religion.* 

A  minor  chaise  preferred  against  the  Alagian  morality  by 
Xantbus,  or  rather  by  the  pseudo-Xanthus,  has  possibly  a  more 
solid  foundation.  "  The  Magi,"  this  writer  said,  "  hold  their 
wives  in  common :  at  least  they  oflen  marry  the  wives  of  others 
with  the  free  consent  of  their  husbands,"  This  is  really  to  say 
that  among  the  Mayans  divorce  was  over-facile ;  that  wives 
were  often  put  away,  merely  with  a  view  to  their  forming  a 
fresh  marriage,  by  husbands  who  understood  and  approved  of 
the  transaction.  Judging  by  the  existing  practice  of  the 
Persians,*  we  must  admit  that  such  laxity  is  in  accordance 
with  Iranic  notions  on  the  subject  of  marriage — notions  far  less 
sbict  than  those  which  have  commonly  prevailed  among  civi- 
lised nations.  There  is,  however,  no  other  evidence,  besides 
tbis,  that  divorce  was  very  common  where  the  Magian  system 
prevailed ;  and  the  mere  assertion  of  the  writer  who  personated 
Xanthus  Lydus  will  scarcely  justiiy  us  in  affixing  even  this 
stigma  on  the  religion. 

Upon  the  whole,  Magism,  though  less  elevated  and  less  pure 
than  the  cdd  Zoroastrian  creed,  must  be  pronounced  to  have 
poeaesaed  a  certain  loftiness  and  picturesqueness  which  suited 
it  to  become  the  religion  ofagreat  and  splendid  monarchy.  The 
mysterious  fire-altars  on  the  mountain-tops,  with  their  prestige 
of  a  remote  antiquity — the  ever-burning  fiame  believed  to  have 


*  Herod.  iiL  31.  01  paaiK-^  two- 
oral  .  .  i/viK^rtrrt  .  .  jftvpifufrot  ri- 
lar,  TV  ^oiriXotnTi  TLipeiur  lieirm 
•ttikai  tA  Sr  poSKtirax. 

*  Eer  Portar  aaya  :  "  The  lower  nnki 
[of  Peimam],  aeldom  bemg  able  to  tup- 
port  more  tb*a  tbe  privileged  number 
t£  Hiveg,  are  often  realty  to  <iumge  tiem 
im  oKg  ytta,  when  Maa,  or  any  other 

VOL.  IL 


krise,  of  EufflcdoDt  magnitude  to  oocwian 
e  inJA  to  leparato,  Uie  giieruiDea  ore 
stated  bf  both  parUea  before  the  judga ; 
sod  it  duly  Bubetantiat«d,  Uld  the  oom- 
plaiiuutta  peniat  in  demanding  a  divorce, 
he  fiunidm  both  with  the  Decenary 
ovtifioto."  (3VxK«<^  ToL  L  p.  812.) 
2  A 
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heea  kindled  from  on  high — the  worship  in  the  open  air  under 
the  blue  canopy  of  heaven — the  long  troops  of  Mayans  in  th«i 
white  robes,  with  their  strange  caps,  and  their  mystic  wands — 
the  irequent  prayers — the  abandant  sacrifices* — the  long  in- 
cantations— the  supposed  prophetic  powers  of  the  priest-caste, 
— all  this  together  constituted  an  imposing  whole  at  once  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  mind,  and  was  calculated  to  give  additional 
grandeur  to  the  civil  system  that  should  be  allied  with  it. 
Pure  ZoFoastrianism  woe  too  spiritual  to  coalesce  readily  with 
Oriental  luxury  and  magui0cence,  or  to  lend  strength  to  a 
government  based  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  Asiatic  des- 
potism. Magism  furnished  a  hierarchy  to  support  the  throne, 
and  add  splendour  and  dignity  to  the  court,  while  they  over- 
awed the  subject-class  by  their  supposed  possession  of  super- 
natural powers,  and  of  the  right  of  mediating  between  heaven 
and  man.  It  supplied  a  picturesque  worship  which  at  once 
gratified  the  senses  and  excited  the  fancy.  It  gave  scope  to 
man's  passion  for  the  marvellous  by  its  incantations,  its  divining- 
rods,  its  omen-reading,  and  its  dream-expounding.  It  gratified 
the  religious  scrupulosity  which  finds  a  pleasure  in  making  to 
itself  diJSculties,  by  the  disallowance  of  a  thousand  natural  acts, 
and  the  imposition  of  numberless  rules  for  external  purity.' 
At  the  same  time  it  gave  no  ofience  to  the  anti-idolatrous  spirit 
in  which  the  Arians  had  hitherto  gloried,  but  rather  encouraged 
the  iconoclasm  which  they  alwayf  upheld  and  practised.  It 
thus  blended  easily  with  the  previous  creed  of  the  people, 
awaking  no  prejudices,  clashing  with  no  interests  ;  winning  its 
way  by  an  apparent  meekness  and  unpresumingness,  while  it 
was  quite  prepared,  when  the  fitting  time  came,  to  be  as  fierce 
taid  exclusive  as  if  it  had  never  worn  the  mask  of  humility  and 
moderation.^ 


■  Xeo.  Cs/rop.  Tiii  8,  H  11  *^<1  21 ; 
Hsrod.  Tii.  43. 

'  See  the  minute  direcUona  for  ea- 
ca^Hiig  or  removing  inipuritj,  coDtained 
in  the  Vendidad,  Farg.  S,  9,  10, 11,  16, 
Bud  17.  All  these  oh&pters  seem  HB^gian 
nther  ihui  Zoroatitiuii. 

■  I  cannot  oondude  this  ebapter  with- 


out oxprcwing  tn;  oblig&tionB  to  Dr. 
Hsrtin  Haug,  from  whoee  worka  I  hsve 
mainlj  derived  my  acquaintance  with 


have  rarely  ventured  ti  , 

in  the  inferenoea  which  he  dram  from 
those  oontenta.  In  one  important  itepect 
only  do  1  find  my  t —   — .■--i-.     . 
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vuioDce  nitlk  his.  I  regud  UagimD  as 
in  iU  origin  completely  distinct  from 
Zorosstrianijia,  uid  as  the  chief  cause 
of  itB  ooR-uption,  and  of  the  remarkable 
diflerencs  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  of  tbe  Zendic  books.  In  this  view 
1  sm  happj  to  ^d  myaelf  suppurted  by 
Weeler^uird,  who  writes  ae  follows  in 
his  "Preface"  to  the  Zaidiaiata  (p.  17) : 
"  The  faith  ascribed  by  Herodotua  to 
the  FsTHiana  is  not  the  [ore  of  Zoroaster ; 
nor  were  tbe  Hsgi  in  the  time  of  Darius 
the  priests  of  Onnaad.  Thair  name, 
Magu,  occurs  only  twice  in  all  the  ex- 
tant Zend  texts,  and  here  in  a  general 
seBH,  while  Darius  opposes  his  creed  to 
that  of  the  Msgi,  «ham  he  treated  moat 
munerdfully.  Though  Darins  was  the 
uiightieet  kuig  of  Persia,  yet  bis  memory 
umd  that  at  Us  predecessors  on  tbe 


thrones  of  Penia  and  Media  has  long 
since  utterly  Tsuiehed  from  the  recol- 
lections  of  the  people.  It  was  aup- 
plaoted  by  the  foreign  North.Iranian 
mythology,  which  terminates  with  Viah- 
taspa  and  bis  sons  ;  and  with  these  per- 
sons the  later  Persian  tradition  has  con- 
nected the  Achiememan  Artaieraee,  the 
Long-Uandud,  aa  if  he  especially  had 
contributed  to  the  propagation  and  es- 
tablishment in  Western  Iran  of  the  Zo- 
roaatrian  belief.  But  iJiU  latler  vxmld 
appnar  early  to  hate  \auUrgone  tomt  modi- 
fiaUum,  perhapi  even  from  the  ir^j[venct  qf 
Magitm  ittelf;  and  it  may  have  been  in 
this  period  that  the  Magi,  turning  to 
the  faith  at  their  sovereigns  "  (or,  raUier, 
turning  their  soyareigos  to  their  faith), 
"  became  the  priests  of  Oimtud." 
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CHAPTER  T. 
LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING. 

Oh  the  language  of  ibe  ancient  Medes  a  veiy  few  observationB 
will  be  here  made.  It  has  been  noticed  already^  that  the 
Median  form  of  speech  was  closely  allied  to  that  of  tJie  Per- 
sians. The  remark  of  Strabo  quoted  above,  and  anotiier  re- 
mark which  he  cites  from  Nearchaa,'  imply  at  once  this  fact, 
and  also  the  iurtber  iVict  of  a  dialectic  difference  between 
the  two  tongues.  Did  we  possess,  aa  some  imagine  that  we 
do,  materials  for  tracing  out  this  diversity,  it  would  be  proper 
in  the  present  place  to  enter  fully  on  the  subject,  and  instead 
of  contenting  ourselves  with  asserting,  or  even  proving,  the 
substantial  oneneiss  of  the  languages,  it  would  be  our  daty  to 
proceed  to  the  &r  more  difficult  and  more  complicated  task 
of  comparing  together  the  sister  dialects,  and  noting  their 
various  differences.  The  suppo^tion  that  there  exist  means  for 
such  a  companson  is  based  upon  a  theory  that  in  the  language 
of  the  Zendaveetawe  have  the  true  speech  of  the  andent  people 
of  Media,  while  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Achsemenian 
kings  it  is  beyond  controversy  tiiat  we  possess  the  ancient 
language  of  Persia.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  exa- 
mine this  theory,  in  order  to  justify  our  abstention  from  an 
inquiry  on  which,  if  tJie  theory  were  sound,  we  should  be  now 
called  upon  to  enter. 

The  notion  that  the  Zend  language  was  the  idiom  of  andent 
Media  originated  with  Anquetil  du  Perron.  He  looked  on 
Zoroaster  as  a  naUve  of  Azerbijan,  contemporary  with  Daiiua 
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Hystaspis.  His  opinion  waa  embraced  by  Kleuker,  Herder, 
and  Ra^k;'  and  again,  with  certain  modifications,  by  Tychsen* 
and  Heeren."  These  latter  writers  even  gave  a  more  completely 
Median  character  to  the  Zendavesta,  by  regarding  it  as  com- 
posed in  Media  Magna,  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyaxares. 
The  main  foundation  of  these  views  was  the  identification  of 
Zoroastrianism  with  the  Ma^an  fire-worship,  which  was  really 
ancient  in  Azerhijan,  and  flourished  in  Media  under  the  great 
Median  monarch.  But  we  have  seen  that  Magianism  and 
Zoroastrianism  were  originally  entirely  distinct,  and  that  the 
Zendavesta  in  all  its  earlier  portions  belongs  wholly  to  the 
latter  system.  Nothing  therefore  is  proved  concerning  the 
Zend  dialect  by  establishing  a  connection  between  the  Medes 
and  Magism,  which  was  a  corrupting  influence  thrown  in  upon 
Zoroastrianism  long  after  the  composition  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sacred  writings. 

These  writings  themselves  sufficiently  indicate  the  place  of 
their  composition.  It  was  not  Media,  but  Bactria,  or  at  any 
rate  the  north-eastern  Iranic  country,  between  the  Bolor  range 
and  the  Caspian.  This  conclusion,  which  follows  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  various  geographical  notices  contained  in  the 
Zend  books,  has  been  accepted  of  late  years  by  all  the  more 
profound  Zend  scholars,  Ori^nated  by  Rhode,*  it  has  also  in  its 
favour  the  names  of  Bumouf,  Lassen,  Westergaard,  and  Haug.^ 
If  then  the  Zend  is  to  be  regarded  as  really  a  local  dialect,  the 
idiom  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  Iranic  people,  there  is  far 
more  reason  for  considering  it  to  be  the  ancient  speech  of 
Bactria  than  of  any  other  Aiian  country.  Possibly  the  view 
is  correct  which  recognises  two  nearly-allied  dialects  as  exist- 
ing side  by  side  in  Iran  during  its  flourishing  period — one  pre- 


*  Bee  hia  work  On  tA«  Antiquity  and 
Oenuinenat  of  the  Zeadamita. 

*  CoiKiaent.  Sac,  Gfifltny.  voL  xL  pp. 
112etBw. 

*  Aiiatte  Nation*,  vol  I  p.  322,  E.  T. 

*  S«e  hu  work  Die  HeUigt  Sage  und 
dot  gaamaie  R^iffionMyitan  der  aUea 
£aklTtr,  Meder  und  Perter,  Oder  dti 
Zmdoolt,,  Fnmkfort,  1820. 

■  Bumouf  CammentaiTt  lur  U  Tapia, 


note,  p.  iGJji  ;  Weatergoard,  Preface  to 
ZendavalOy-p.  16;  Haug,  Ettaya,  p.  43. 
Dr.  Donaldson  appears  to  have  adopted 
the  Median  theory  after  it  waa  generally 
discarded  on  tlie  Continent.  See  tin 
■econd  edition  of  his  Nea  Oratyiut  (puti- 
lifhed  in  ISSO),  where  he  Bpeaka  of  tiie 
Zend  language  bh  "eihibiting  some 
stronglj-ioarked  featur«e  of  the  Jf^iJMn 
dialect''  (pp.  128,  127). 
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yajliog  towards  the  west,  the  othar  towards  the  east — one  Medo- 
Fersic,  the  other  Sogdo-Bactrian — the  former  represented  to  us 
h;  the  cimeifona  inscriptioiis,  the  latter  by  the  Zend  texts.' 
Or  it  may  be  closer  to  the  truth  to  recognise  in  the  Zendic  and 
Achsemenian  forms  of  speech,  not  so  much  two  contemporary 
idioms,  as  two  stages  of  one  and  the  some  language,  which 
seems  to  be  at  present  the  opinion  of  the  best  comparative 
philologiBts*  In  either  case  Media  can  claim  no  special  inte- 
rest in  Zend,  which,  if  local,  is  Sogdo-Bactrian,  and  if  not  local 
is  no  more  closely  connected  with  Media  than  with  Persia. 

It  appears  then  that  we  do  not  at  present  possess  any  means 
of  distinguishing  the  shades  of  difference  which  separated  the 
Median  irom  the  Persian  speech."*  We  have  in  fact  no  speci- 
mens of  the  former  beyond  a  certain  niunber  of  words,  and 
thoee  chiefly  proper  names,  whereas  we  know  the  latter  toler- 
ably completely  from  the  inscriptions.  It  is  proposed  under 
the  head  of  Uie  "  Fifth  Monarchy  "  to  consider  at  some  length 
the  general  character  of  the  Persian  Language  as  exhibited  to 
us  in  these  documents.  From  the  discussion  then  to  be  raised 
may  be  gathered  the  general  character  of  the  speech  of  the 
Medea  In  the  piesent  place  all  that  will  be  attempted  is  to 
show  how  far  the  remnants  left  us  of  Median  speech  bear  out 
the  statemisnt  that,  substantially,  one  and  the  same  tongue  was 
spoken  by  both  peoples. 

Many  Median  names  are  absolutely  identical  with  Persian ; 
e^.,  Ariobarzanes,"  Artabazus,"  Artieus,"  Artembarea,"  Har- 


*  Tbii  view  bat  be«D  tnuntuned  by 
BuTDOuf  aod  LiuBCD.  It  aeema  to  be 
also  held  by  Hnug  {Euayi,  pp.  12,  iH), 
tad  WsBtei^aard  (Prafuw  to  Zendavttta, 
p.  16). 

*  Mu  HUller,  Languoffa  <if  &*  SmI 
vf  IFar,  p,  S2  ;  BunseD,  PSiL;*)phy  of 
Butary,  -ral.  iii.  pp.  IIO-IIS. 

"  if  my  dUfereace  can  be  pointed 
out,  it  ii  the  greater  foiidnas  <rf  Uie 
MedM  for  the  termiaitioD  -ok,  nhich  ia 
perhapa  ScytMo.  (Compare  the  terminal 
gnttural  ao  common  in  the  prinutive 
Chaldean,  and  the  Basque  -c  at  the  end 
of  namea,  which  is  taid  to  be  a  suffixed 
articla.)   We  hare  this  ending  in  D^ocea 


(Dahol),  Astyages  (Aj.dahai),  Axbac-«t 
or  Horpo^-iu,  Maodouc-ea,  Bhamboc-aa, 
Spitnc-ea,  &a.  And  we  have  it  again  in 
fpat,  "dog." 

"  A  Uedian  Aiiobaizanea  ia  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iL  4). 

"  Artabazua  ia  given  *a  a  Hadiaa 
name  by  Xenophan  ((^/mp.  L  i.  ^  S7|. 

"  An«gus  ftppean  as  a  Hediau  bng 
in  Oesiaa  (ap.  Diod.  Sio.  iL  83,  §  6),  aa 
a  PereiaD  in  Herod,  (ni  SB). 

"  Herodotus  has  both  a  PerKan  (ix. 


HarpaguB  [i.  108). 
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pagus,  Arbaces,  Tiridates,  &o."  Others  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely identical  approach  to  the  Persian  form  so  closely  as  to 
be  plainly  mere  variants,  like  Theodorus  and  Theodosins, 
Adelbert  and  Ethelbert,  Miriam,  Mariam,  and  Mariamn^  Of 
this  kind  are  Intaphres,"  another  form  of  Intaphemes,  Artynes, 
another  form  of  Artanes,"  Paxmises,  another  form  of  Farmys,'^ 
and  the  like.  A  third  class,  neither  indentical  with  any  known 
Persian  names,  nor  so  nearly  approaching  to  them  as  to  be 
properly  considered  mere  vatiants,  are  made  up  of  known  Per- 
sian roots,  and  may  be  explained  on  exactly  the  same  principles 
as  Persian  names.  Such  are  Ophemes,  Sitraphemes,  Mitrfr* 
phemes,  Megabemes,  Aspadas,  Mazares,  Tachmaspates,  Xathri- 
tea,  Spitaces,  Spitamas,  Khambacas,  and  others.  In  O-phemes, 
Sitm-phemeB,  Mitra-phemes,  and  Mega-bemea,  the  second 
element  is  manifestly  the  pkama  or  frana  which  is  fbund  in 
Arta-phemes  and  Inta-pfaemes  {Vida-frcma),^  an  active  parti- 
cipial form  from  pri,  "  to  protect."  The  initial  element  in 
O-phemes  represents  the  Zend  hu.  Sans,  su,  Greek  eZ,  as  the 
same  letter  does  in  0-manea,  O-martes,  &c*  The  Sitra  of 
Sitra-phemes  has  been  explained  as  probably  kkahatra,  "the 
crown,"  *  which  is  similarly  represented  in  the  iSofro-pates  of 
Curtius,  a  name  standing  to  Sitrarphemes  exactly  as  Arta- 
patas  to  Arta-phemee.*  In  M^a-bemes  the  first  element  is 
the  well-known  baga,  "  God,"'  under  the  form  commonly  pre- 


(ap.  Diod.  Sio.  !i.  82,  ^  6),  it  waa  borne 
by  a  Uedian  king ;  uoco^lii^  to  Xeoo- 
I^rai  (jlnni.  yiL  8,  i  35),  hj  a  FeniBa 

■*  Tiridatet  i^ip«us  u  the  nanfe  of  a 
Uede  in  Nioolu  of  DumtMua  (Fr.  flS, 
p.  102)  ;  in  Q.  Cuitiiu  (v.  6,  ^  2)  and 
.£1i>D  (Sitt.  For.  liL  1)  it  ia  the  diuim 
of  ■  PeirEiaii. 

■*  See  £Auln»  iMcriptiim,  col.  ir. 
par.  11,  M-  For  Uw  mune  of  Inta- 
phemee,  aee  Herod.  iiL  70. 


Artanee  waa  a  brotber  of  Darios  Eja- 
taspis  (Herod.  viL  324). 

"  Ainordiiig  to  CtesiM  (Pert.  Sxe. 
I  S),  Pannieea  «u  a  aoD  of  As^Bgea. 
Panaji,  aoooidi&g  to  Herodotua,  waa  a 


daogbtw  ot  Smerdia,  die  koi  of  C  jrua 
<iit  88). 

>  BAitt.  Inia:  ooL  Iv.  par.  18,  (  4. 

*  Seo  die  author's  Serodottu,  toL  ill. 
p.  4&1,  2Dd  odition. 

■  Ibid.  p.  45S. 

■  Artapataa,  a  name  msntioDed  by 
XenophoD  (Jnoi.  I  9,  %  II),  means 
probaoly  "protected  by  Are."  Arta- 
phemee  (Herod,  v.  SO)  meen*  "pro- 
tecting the  lire."  So  Batropst«a  meana 
"}Ht>tected  bj  the  eroim" — Sitro- 
phemee  "  proteoting  die  oroim.'' 

'  See  the  InacriptioDB,  passim.  The 
kter  ones  almost  all  begin  with  the  for- 
mula, Baga  vaiarka  AuramoEda,  "  Deua 
magnus  [eiit]  Oromasdea."  Baga  has 
been  well  oompaied  with  the  ^Tonlo 
bog. 
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ferred  by  the  Greeks  ;*  and  the  name  is  exactly  eqaivaJent  to 
Curtius's  Sajro-phanes,'  which  only  differs  from  it  by  taking 
the  participle  of  pa, "  to  protect,"  instead  of  the  participle  ofpri, 
which  has  the  same  meaning.  In  Aspa-daa  it  is  easy  to  recog- 
nise ospa, "  horse"  (a  common  root  in  Persian  names,  e.g^  Aspa- 
thines,  Aspa-natras,  Prex-aspes,  and  the  like^,  followed  by  the 
same  element  which  terminates  the  name  of  Orotasa-dea,  and 
which  means  either  "  knowing  "  or  "  giving."  •  Ma-zares  pre- 
sents us  with  the  root  mek,  "  much  "  or  "  great,"  which  is  found 
in  the  name  of  the  if-aspii,  or  "  Big  Horses,"  a  Persian  tribe," 
followed  by  zara,  "gold,"  which  appears  in  Ctesias's  Arto- 
xares,^^  and  perhaps  also  in  Zoro-aster.*^  In  Tachmaspates," 
the  first  element  is  takhma,  "strong,"  a  root  found  in  the  Persian 
names  Ar-tockmes  and  Tntaa-tceckmee,^*  while  the  second  is 
the  frequently  used  pati,  "  lord,"  which  occurs  as  the  initial 
element  in  Pafi-zeithes,"  Pati-ramphes,  &c.,'*  and  as  the  ter- 
minal in  Pbama-potea,"  Ax'io-peiihee,  and  the  like.  In  Xath- 
rites**  we  have  clearly  khahatra  (Zend  Uiskatkra),  "crown" 
or  "  king,"  with  a  participial  suffix  -ite,  corresponding  to  the 
Sanscrit  participle  in  -it.  Spita-ces"  and  Spita-mas*  con- 
tain the  root  apita,  equivalent  to  spenta,  "  holy,"  ^  which  is 


*  The  OreeksluiTiDg  really  Qo  ft,  unrai 

their  ,9  had  the  Bound  of  v,  were  Always 
incUned  to  eipreee  a  real  b  by  the  nearest 
labial,  m.  Thus  they  Bay  MarduB,  Mer- 
dis,  or  Smerdia  for  BardiuB,  Magffiug  for 
Bi^uB,  ManuaridEe  for  Berbers,  lad 
the  like.  Od  their  frequent  represeak- 
t40D  of  Uie  Persian  Baga  by  Mrga — see 
the  author's  Merodotm,  vol.  iii.  pp.  450, 
451,  2nd  ed.  .fio^o,  boirever,  reUina 
its  place  Rometimes.  See  Herod,  rii. 
75  ;  Ctea.  Ptr*.  Exe.  J  S  ;  Q.  Curt  Vit. 

AiBt.  T.   ].} 

*  Q.  Curt.  Vit.  AUx.  L  B.  c. 

*  Compare  Uie  frequent  octnurenm  of 
frioi,  both  M  an  initial  and  u  a  ter- 
minal element,  in  the  namea  of  the 

Greeks. 

*  iU  in  old  Arian  has  Uub  double 
meaning,  correeponding  both  to  Mi>  and 
to  Jim  (iljufu)  in  Greek. 

"  Herod.  L  125.     On  the  animal  A»- 


■'  Ctea.  Pert.  ap.  Phot.  EOlullite. 
Ixxil.  p.  127. 

"  Varioua  explanation!  have  been 
ffvea  of  the  name  Zoroaster.  S^nne 
writeri  regard  it  aa  Semitic,  and  make 
itequalZiru-Ishtar,"tfaeseedof  Ishtar" 
{Joamal  of  A  tiaiit  Sandy,  voL  xr.  p. 
246).  But  most  take  it  to  be  Arian.  Bur> 
nouf  suggests  "  having  yellow  ounela," 
from  zaralh,  and  vttra;  Brockhaui 
makes  it  "  golden  star,"  from  Eom  and 
tAtutra.  Windischmann  inclines  to  this 
last  explanation  [ZoroailritiAe  Studien, 
pp..  46,  47),  but  still  vien-B  it  as  very 
doubtful  indeed  {hdchstproblematiacb). 

"  Jiehitt.  Into-,  col.  u.  par.  It,  §  6. 

"  Herod.  L  192 ;  vif.  73. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  81.  '■  Ibid.  vii.  40, 

"  For  BagapBte«,  «ee  Ctc&  Pert.  Exe. 
%9;  for  Pharn^wtes,  see  Dio.  Caa*. 
zlviiL  41. 

*  Behitt.  Inter.  coL  ii.  par.  S,  $  4. 

"  Ctea.  Pert.  Sxc.  5  2-  "  Ibid 

"  The   Iranians  dliliked    Hm   ciMn- 
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found  in  Spitho-hates,  jSpita-menes,  Spita-des,  Sac.  This,  in 
Spita-ces,  is  followed  by  a  guttural  ending,  which  is  either  a 
diminutive  corresponding  to  the  modem  Persian  -eh,  or  perhaps 
a  suffixed  article.**  In  Spil^amas,  the  suffix  -maa  is  the  common 
form  of  the  superlative,  and  may  he  compared  with  the  Latin 
-m,ua  in  optim««,  intimiw,  suprewitw,  and  the  like.  Ehambacas** 
contains  the  root  rafno,  "joy,  pleasure,"  which  we  find  in  Pati- 
ram/pkes,  followed  by  the  guttuial  suffix. 

There  remains,  finally,  a  chtss  of  Median  names,  containing 
roots  not  found  in  any  known  names  of  Persians,  but  easily 
explicable  from  Zend,  Sanscrit,  or  other  cognate  tongues,  and 
therefore  not  antagonistic  to  the  view  that  Median  and  Persian 
were  two  closely  connected  dialects.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  royal  names  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Deioces,  Phraortes, 
Astyages,  and  Cyaxares;  and  such  also  are  the  following, 
which  come  to  ua  from  various  sources :  Amytis,  Astiharas, 
Armaniithres  or  Harmamithres,  Mandauces,  Parsondas,  Ramates, 
Susiscanes,  Tith«eus,  and  Zanasanes. 

In  De'iocos,  or  (as  the  Latins  write  it)  Dejoces,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  have  the  name  given  as  Djohak  or  Zohak 
in  the  Shahnameh  and  other  modem  Persian  writings,  which 
is  itself  an  abbreviation  of  the  Ajis-dahaka  of  the  Zendavesta.** 
Dakaka  means  in  Zend  "  biting,"  or  "  the  hiter,"  and  is  etymo- 
logically  connected  with  the  Greek  SaKvto,  SoKOt,  oSaf,  «,  t.  X 

Phraortes,  which  in  old  Persian  was  Fravartish,"  seems  to  be 
a  mere  variant  of  the  word  which  appears  in  the  Zendavesta 
as  fravaski,  and  designates  each  man's  tutelary  genius."  The 
derivation  is  certainly  from  fra  (=  Gk.  -n-po-),  and  probably 
fixim  a  root  akin  to  the  German  wahren,  French  garder,  Eng- 
lish "  ward,  watch,"  &c.     The  meaning  is  "  a  protector." 

Cyaxares,  the  Persian  form  of  which  was  TJvakhshatara,*' 


binntioD  ot  the  nasal  with  tlie  dental, 
tuid  Bud  Biduik  iorHaida  (Hindu-sUiii), 
HadvMoi  for  Etymamdm,  ^ata  for  cen- 
<um,&c  So  we  have  fcsquantly,  though 
not  always,  tpiUt  for  tpmia. 

"  See  above,  p.  858,  note  ". 

"  Sen.  Cyrvp.  V.  iiL  g  *a. 

**  See  above,  oh.  IT.  D.  342.  Mirkhond 


(Bittorg,  p.  123)  derivea  Zohak  from 
DAak,  "tenTices" — which  ib  hardly  a 
name  that  a  king  would  choose  to  bear. 

■  B<huL  Inter.  coL  il  par.  B,  9  2. 

"  SeeH«ug,fiwoyi,p.lSe.  Tbefia- 
muhi  are  called  Jramnun  in  the  Fehlsvi, 
aod  frohart  in  the  modem  Persian. 

*'  Stkit.  Inter.  coL  ii.  par.  5, 1 1. 
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seems  to  be  formed  fixim  the  two  elements  'u  or  ku  (Gk.  eS), 
"  well,  good,"  and  akhaha  (Zend  arsna),  "  the  eye,"  which  is 
the  final  element  of  the  name  Cyavar«7ia  in  the  Zendavesta. 
Cyavarsnaia  "dark-eyed;"**  'Uvakhaha  (=  Zend  SuvaraTia) 
would  be  "  beautiful-eyed."  'Uvakhsliatara  appears  to  be  the 
compamtiveof  this  adjective,and  would  mean  "more  beautiful- 
eyed  (than  others)." 

Astyages,  which,  according  to  Moses  of  ChorSn^,™  meant 
"a  dragon"  or  "  serpent,"  is  almost  certainly  Ajis-dahaka,  the 
full  name  whereof  Dejoces  (or  Zohak)  is  the  abbreviation.  It 
means  "the  biting  snake,"  from  aji  or  azi,  "a snake"  or  "ser- 
pent," and  dahaka, "  biting." 

Amytis  is  probably  ama,  "  active,  great,"  with  the  ordinary 
feminine  suffix  'iU,  found  in  Armat^i,  Ehnatbai^i,  and  the  like.' 
Astibaras  ia  perhaps  "  great  of  bone," '  from  Zend  agta  (Sans. 
astki),  "  bone,"  and  bereza,  "  toll,  great."  Harmamithres,'  if 
that  is  the  true  reading,  would  be  "  mouutain<lover  "  (Tnonti- 
colus),  from  hardm,  ace.  of  hara,  "  a  mountain,"  and  miihTa  or 
mitra  (=  Gr.  ^/Xw),  "fond  of."  If,  however,  the  name  should 
be  read  as  Armamithres,  the  probable  derivation  will  be  &om 
rdma,  ace.  of  rd/man,  "  pleasure,"  which  is  also  the  root  of 
Jtama-bes.*  Armamithres  may  then  be  compared  with  Rheo- 
mithres,  Siromitras,  and  Sysimithrea,*  which  are  respectively 
"  fond  of  aplendour,"  "  fond  of  beauty,"  and  "  fond  of  light." 
Mandaucea  *  ia  perhapa  "  biting  spirit — eaprii  mordarU,"  from 
ma/nd,  "cceur,  esprit,"  and  dahaha,  "biting."'  Poraondas  can 
scarcely  be  the  original  form,  &om  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the 


"  Brookhaui,  Vendidad-Sadi,  p.  iOl. 

■  Hilt.  Armen.  i.  29.  A  recent  wiitar 
muntaim  that  Astyagea  ia  a  Greek 
tranalatian  of  the  Median  name,  of 
which  Aetibar&s  ia  "another  atighUy 
different  rendering."  He  irould  deriTe 
thsfonner  from  IdTu'anddva',  the  latter 
from  i^TU  and  ^ipot  I  (Qallow^  on 
/Mtoi,  pp.  S33,  S84.) 

>  See  above,  pp.  32B  and  342. 

'  Eerodotua  remaiki  that  tbe  Perdan 

byuod  eioellelKn  (L  139). 
*  Herod,  vii  88.     Several  UBS.  give 


^H 


the  aspirate.     See  Qaiaford,  ad  loo. 

■  See  above,  p.  193,  note  '. 

'  Rheomithrsa  ia  given  aa  a  Peman 
name  by  Anian  (£rp.  AL  ii.  11),  Siro- 
mitraa  bj  Herodolua  (viL  79),  and 
Svaimithrw  bj  Q.  Curtiu*  (_VU.  Alet. 
vui.  i). 

'  Mandanoea  ii  mi«  of  Cteoa^a  Me- 
^an  kinga.     (See  below,  p.  381,  note  '.) 

'  Or  daliaia  may  be  ocauidared  to 
have  paaaed  from  an   epithet  i  '~  ' 
name,  and  tbe  proper  U      '  '' 
be  "  aerpeut- minded." 
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nasal  before  the  dental .'  In  the  original  It  must  have  been  Far- 
sodas,  which  would  mean  "liberal,  much-giving,"  from  pour^t^, 
"  much,"  and  da  (=  Gk.  StSw/u),  "  to  give."  Kamates,  'as 
already  observed,  is  from  rarna,  "pleasure."  It  is  an  adjectival 
form,  like  Datis,*  and  means  probably  "pleasant,  agreeable." 
Surascanes"  may  be  explained  as  "splendidus  juvenis,"  from  pwc, 
"  aplendere,"  pres.  part,  foo-cat,  and  iaw(TC,"adbIe8cens,  juvenis." 
Tithaeus"isprobably  for  TathEQus,  which  would  be  readily  formed 
from  tatka,  "  one  who  makes."  "  Finally,  Zanasanes  "  may  be 
referred  to  the  root  zan  or  jan, "  to  kill,"  which  is  perhaps  simply 
followed  by  the  conmiou  appellative  suffix  -ana  (Gk.  -(£11^). 

From  these  names  of  persona  we  may  pass  to  those  of  places 
in  Media,  which  equally  admit  of  explanation  from  roots 
known  to  have  existed  either  in  Zend  or  in  old  Persian.  Of 
these,  Ecbatana,  Baglstana,  and  Aspadana  may  be  taken  as 
convenient  specimens.  Ecbatana  (or  Agbatana,  according  to 
the  orthography  of  the  older  Greeks'*)  was  in  the  native 
dialect  H^tgmatana,  as  appears  from  the  Behiatun  inscrip- 
tion." This  form,  Hagmatana,  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  three  words  ham,  "  with  "  (Sans,  sam,  Gk.  aw,  Latin  cum), 
gam,  "  to  go "  (Zend  gd,  Sans.  5am),  and  ^na  (Mod.  Pers. 
stan)  "a  place."  The  initial  ham  has  dropped  the  m  and  be- 
come ha,  just  as  trvv  becomes  trv-  in  Greek,  and  cum  becomes 
eo-  in  Latin ;  gam  has  become  gma  by  metathesis ;  and  ftan 
has  passed  into  4an  by  phonetic  corruptiou.  Hsrgma-tana 
would  be  "  the  place  for  assembly,"  or  for  "  coming  together  " 
(I^t.  comiiium) ;  the  place,  i.«.,  where  the  tribes  met,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  capital  grew  up, 

Bagistan,  which  was  "a  hill  sacred  to  Jupiter"  according  to 
DiodoruB,"  is  clearly  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Beth-el  of 


■  8m  above,  p.  860,  note  *■.  The 
nuoa  Panondas  comee  to  m  tbiDugli 
Nicolaa  (rf  Damascus  (Fr.  10). 

•  Sm  the  author'B  fferodtitiu  [toL  iii. 
p.  413),  where  Datis  is  explained  as 
''liberaL" 

"  £gchvl.  Pen.  939.  The  loniga 
namea  in  JEaehylut  axe  not  alwajr a  to  be 
depeoded  on.  [See  Blamfleld'a  Dote  oD 
the  Perttz,  L  22.)  But  BtiU  man;  of  Ihem 


"  Supra,  p.  192,  note*. 

"  So  .AichyluB  (Pert.  19),  Herodotua 
(L  98),  and  Arutophanea  {AiAam.  S4). 

"  CoL  ii.  par.  JS,  g  7, 

■•  Died.  Su.  iL  IS,  £  a.  'Optt  Upiv 
Atoi. 
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the  Hebrews  and  the  Allahabad  of  the  Mahometans.  It  is 
simply  "  the  house,  or  place,  of  God  " — from  baga,  "  God,"  and 
f fctJia,  "  place,  abode,"  the  common  modem  Persian  terminal 
(compare  Farsi-sfan,  Khuzi-atan,  ASgh&m-stan,  Belochi-«fan, 
Hindu-sfctn,  &;c.),  which  has  here  not  suflFered  any  corruption. 

Aspadana  contains  certainly  as  its  firat  element  the  root 
a^pa,  "  horse,"  "  The  suffis  dan  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption 
of  ^tana,  analogous  to  that  which  has  produced  Hama-fian 
from  Hagma^tan ;  or  it  may  be  a  contracted  form  of  danhu, 
or  dainha,  "a  province,"  Aspadaoa  having  been  originally 
ihe  name  of  a  district  where  horses  were  bred,  and  having 
thence  become  the  name  of  its  chief  town. 

The  Median  words  known  to  us,  other  than  names  of  per- 
sons or  places,  are  confined  to  some  three  or  four.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  Median  word  for  "  dog  "  was  apaka  ; "  Xeno- 
phon  implies,  if  he  does  not  expressly  state,  that  the  native 
name  for  the  iamous  Median  robe  was  caridys;^  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  "*  informs  us  that  the  Median  couriers  were  called 
Angari  (affpoi);  and  Hesychius  says  that  the  artabi (dprd^Ti) 
was  a  Median  measure.^  The  last-named  writer  also  states 
that  artades  and  devas  were  Magian  words,**  which  perhaps 
implies  that  they  were  common  bo  the  Medes  with  the  Per- 
sians. Here,  again,  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  favours  a  tflose 
connection  between  tiie  languages  of  Media  and  Persia. 

That  artaM  and  angarus  were  Persian  words  no  less  than 
Median,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Herodotus."  Artades,  "just 
men  "  (according  to  Hesychius),  is  probably  akin  to  ars,  "  true, 
just,"  and  may  represent  the  ars-ddta,  "made  just,"  of  the  - 
Zendavesta."  Devaa  (Seva^),  which  Hesychius  translates  "  the 
evil  gods "  (Toi^i  KaxoiKi  ^eoii?),**  is  clearly  the  Zendic  da4va, 


"  A  fpa  ia  a  oonunm  root  in  Median 
local  names,  a>  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  list  in  Ptolemy  {Qtoffraph,  tI.  2). 
B«ai<ies  Aipadana,  which  Ptolem;  places 
in  Feraia,  wa  fiitd  among  his  Meitiaii 
towna  Fhanupo,  Phamupa,  and  Yes. 
atpa.  The  whole  countir  was  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horses.        "  Berod.  i.  110. 

"  Xan.  Ogntp.  L  S,  J  2. 

"  Nic.  Dam.  Ft.  10,  p.  861. 


"  Hswoh.  ad  too.  dprdjSij. 

°  Ibid,  ad  Toc  dprsJct  and  Scdcu. 

"  Herod,  i.  102  ;  viiL  9S. 

"  See  the  Oloisarj/  of  BrocUiaus 
(  Vaulidad-Sadi,  p,  350). 

**  This  ia  bejoDd  a  doubt  Uie  traa 
reading,  and  not  rattt  diuMii  Sioit,  ta 
the  teit  stands  in  our  present  copies. 
On  the  old  Arian  notions  with  ngard  U> 
the  daat,  «ea -above,  ch.  it.  p.  330, 
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Mod.  Pers.  div.  (Sana  deva,  Lat.  dwus).  In  eaTidy9  we  have 
moat  probably  a  formation  from  qan,  "to  dress,  to  adom." 
Spdka  is  the  Zendic  ppd,  with  the  Sf^thic  guttural  suffix,  of 
which  the  Medes  were  bo  fond,'*  ^pd,  itself  being  akin  to  the 
Sanscrit  fvom,  and  so  to  kwov  and  canisT'  Thus  we  may  con- 
nect all  the  few  words  which  are  known  as  Median  with  forms 
contained  in  the  Zend,  which  was  either  the  mother  or  the 
elder  sister  of  the  ancient  Persian. 

That  the  Medes  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and 
practised  it — at  least  from  the  time  that  they  succeeded  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Assyrians — scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  An 
illiterate  nation,  which  conquers  one  in  possession  of  a  literar- 
ture,  however  it  may  despise  learning  and  look  down  upon  the 
mere  literary  life,  is  almost  sure  to  adopt  writing  to  some  extent 
on  account  of  its  practical  utility.  It  ia  true  the  Medes  have 
left  us  no  written  monuments;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude 
from  that  ia«t  that  they  used  writing  sparingly;  but  besides  the 
antecedent  probability,  there  is  respectable  evidence  that  letters 
were  known  to  them,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  their  upper  classes 
could  both  read  and  write  their  naUve  tongue.  The  stoty  of 
the  letter  sent  by  Harpagus  the  Mede  to  Ojnrus  in  the  belly  of 
a  bare,^  though  probably  apocryphal,  is  important  as  showing 
the  belief  of  Herodotus  on  the  subject.  The  still  more  doubtful 
story  of  a  dispatch  written  on  parchment  by  a  Median  king, 
Artseus,  and  sent  to  Kanaros,  a  provincial  governor,  related  by 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,*  has  a  value,  as  indicating  that  writer's 
conviction  that  the  Median  monarchs  habitually  conveyed  their 
commands  to  their  subordinates  in  a  written  form.  With  these 
Btatementa  of  pro&ne  writers  agree  certain  notices  which  we 
find  in  Scripture.  Darius  the  Mede,  shortly  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Median  empire,  "  signs  "  a  decree,  which  bis  chief 
nobles  have  presented  to  him  in  writing.*  He  also  himself 
"  writes  "  another  decree  addressed  to  his  subjects  generally.* 


"  Sm  above,  p.  SGS,  note  ". 
*  Ths  neanat  repreaeiitatiTe  of  ipat 
in  modem  EnrmieHi  toognet  ia  the  Rub- 

'  Herod,  i.  128.     *  Nio.  Dun.  Fi.  10. 


•  Dan.  Ti  B.     "Wherefore  King  Da- 
is signed  the  miting  and  the  decree." 

*  Dan.  tL  26.     "Then King  Darius 
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In  later  times  we  find  that  there  existed  at  the  Persian  court 
a  "book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,"* 
which  was  probably  a  work  begun  under  the  Median  and 
continued  under  the  Persian  sovereigns. 

If  then  writing  was  practised  by  tiie  Modes,  it  becomes  inte- 
resting to  consider  whence  they  obtwned  their  knowledge  of 
it,  and  what  was  the  system  which  they  employed.  Did  they 
bring  an  alphabet  with  them  irom  the  iar  East,  or  did  they 
derive  their  first  knowledge  of  letters  from  the  nations  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact  after  their  great  migration  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  did  they  adopt,  with  or  without  modifications,  a 
foreign  system,  or  did  they  merely  borrow  the  idea  of  written 
symbols  from  their  new  neighbours,  and  set  to  work  to  invent 
for  themselves  an  alphabet  suited  to  the  genius  of  their  own 
tongue  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  aa  deserving  of  attention,  when  this  subject 
is  brought  before  it  Unfortunately  we  possess  but  very  scanty 
data  for  determining,  and  can  do  little  more  than  conjecture, 
the  proper  answers  to  be  given  to  them. 

The  early  composition  of  certain  portions  of  the  Zendavesta, 
which  baa  been  asserted  in  this  work,*  may  seem  at  first  sight  to 
imply  the  use  of  a  written  character  in  Bactria  and  the  adjacent 
countries  at  a  very  remote  era.  But  such  a  conclusion  ia  not 
necessary.  Nations  have  often  had  an  oral  literature,  existing 
only  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  have  handed  down  such  a  lite- 
rature ftt>m  generation  to  generation,  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages.'  The  sacred  lore  of  Zoroaster  may  have  been  brought 
by  the  Medes  from  the  East-Caspian  counby  in  an  unwritten 
shape,  and  may  not  have  been  reduced  to  writing  till  many 


•  Esther  i.  3. 

■  Bupra,  oh.  iv.  p.  332. 

'  It  u  genen^y  allowed  that  tlie  Ho- 
meric poBnu  were  for  a  long  time  handed 
down  m  Uub  waj.  (Wolf,  ProUgomena 
de  op.  Homar.  :  ¥a.fCM  ICnight,  PruUgo- 
mena,  pp.  38-100  ;  UaCthue,  OnA  and 
Raman  lAUrMun,  pp.  1^11 ;  Qrota, 
HiH.  <if  Oreeet,  toL  i.  pp.  G21-&29,  2nd 
edition  ;  Ac)  The  beet  OricntaliiU  be- 
liore  Uie  Mine  of  the  VedM.  TheDTiu«U 


ieal  poems  ot  the  ancient  Oaula  (Caa. 
BOl.  aaO.  vL  13,  U),  the  loeLuidia 
Skaldi,  tba  Basque  tale*,  the  Oniuio 
poems,  tlie  iongs  of  the  Calmui^B,  tha 
modem  Greeks,  and  the  modem  Per- 
mana,  are  all  initancea  of  an  oral  lifoa- 
ture  completely  independent  of  trritiug. 
It  ia  quite  poaaible  tW  the  Zendsvsita 
wai  orally  tranimitted  tUl  tfaa  time  of 
Dsrioa  Byata^ia— if  notaren  to  a  later 
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centuries  Jater.  On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that 
the  Medes  were  unacquainted  with  letters  when  they  made  their 
great  migration,  and  that  they  acqtiired  their  first  knowledge  of 
them  from  the  races  with  whom  they  came  into  collision  when 
they  settled  along  the  Zagroa  chain.  In  these  re^ons  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  at  least  two  forms  of  written  speech, 
one  that  of  the  old  Armenians,"  a  Turanian  dialect,  the  other 
that  of  the  Assyrians,  a  language  of  the  Semitic  type.  These 
two  nations  used  the  same  alphabetic  system,  though  their 
languages  were  utterly  unlike ;  and  it  would  apparently  have 
been  the  easiest  plan  for  the  new  comers  to  have  adopted  the 
established  forms,  and  to  have  applied  them,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  to  the  representation  of  their  own  speech.  But  the 
extreme  complication  of  a  system  which  employed  between 
three  and  four  hundred  written  signs,  and  composed  signs  some- 
times of  fourteen  or  fifteen  wedges,  seems  to  have  shocked  the 
simplicity  of  the  Medes,  who  recognised  the  fact  that  the  varie- 
ties of  their  articulations  fell  far  short  of  this  excessive  luxu- 
riance. The  Arian  races,  so  far  as  appears,  declined  to  follow 
the  example  set  them  by  the  Turanians  of  Armenia,  who  had 
adopted  the  Assyrian  alphabet,  and  preferred  to  invent  a  new 
system  for  themselves,  which  they  determined  to  make  for 
more  simple.  It  is  possible  that  they  found  an  example  already 
Bet  them.  In  Acheemenian  times  we  observe  two  alphabets 
used  through  Media  and  Persia,  both  of  which  are  simpler  than 
the  Assyrian :  one  is  employed  to  express  the  Turanian  dialect 
of  the  people  whom  the  Ariana  conquered  and  dispossessed;* 
the  other,  to  express  the  tongue  of  the  conquerors.  It  is  pos- 
sible— though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact — that  the 
Turanians  of  Zagros  and  the  neighbourhood  had  already  formed 
for  themselves  the  alphabet  which  is  found  in  the  second 
columns  of  the  Ach^menian  tablets,  when  the  Arian  invaders 


*  Ths  Aimeniaiu  may  perhtpa  not 
lisTe  been  acquainted  wiUi  writing  whea 
the  Medea  fint  reached  Zogroe.  But 
tb^  bM4ine  &  literary  people  at  last  as 
early  aa  the  8th  oentury  B.O.,  while  the 
Medea  were  atill  inaigniGcaii^ 

*  Before  Uiia  language  bad  been  ana- 


lyzed, it 

But  Mr. 


Scythic  or  Turanian  character  {Joamat 
of  the  AiiatitSoeuig,  vol  iy,)\  and  it  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  speech  ot 
the  lubject  population  in  Media  and 
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conquered  them.  This  alphabel^  which  in  respect  of  com- 
plexity^ holds  an  intermediate  position  between  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Assyrian  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Medo-Persic  system, 
would  seem  in  all  probability  to  have  intervened  in  order  of  time 
between  the  two.  It  consists  of  no  more  than  about  a  hundred 
characters,"  and  these  are  for  the  most  pui  far  less  compli- 
cated than  those  of  A^yria.  If  the  Medes  found  thia  form 
of  writing  already  existing  in  Zagros  when  they  arrived,  it  may 
have  assisted  to  give  them  the  idea  of  making  for  themselves 
an  alphabet  so  far  on  the  old  model  that  the  wedge  should  be 
the  sole  element  used  in  the  formation  of  letters,  but  otherwise 
wholly  new,  and  much  more  simple  than  those  previously  in  use. 
Discarding  then  the  Assyrian  notion  of  a  syllabarium,  with  the 
enormous  complication  which  it  involves,"  the  Medes"  strove  to 
reduce  sounds  to  their  ultimate  elements,  and  to  represent  these 
last  altme  by  symbols.  Contenting  themselves  with  the  three 
main  vowel  sounds,  a,  i,  and  u,"  and  with  one  breathing,  a  simple 
h,  they  recognbed  twenty  consonants,  which  were  the  followii^, 
b,  d,  f,  g,j,  k,  kh,  m,  n,  ft  (sound  doubtful),  p,  r,  a,  eh,  t,  v,  y,  z,  ck  (as 
in  rrnich),  and  tr,  an  unnecessary  compound.  Had  they  stopped 
here,  their  characters  should  have  been  but  twenty-four,  the 
number  which  is  found  in  Greek.  To  their  ears,  however, 
it  would  seem,  each  consonant  appeared  to  carry  with  it  a 
short  a,  and  as  this,  occurring  before  i  and  u,  produced  tho 
diphthongs  ai  and  au,  sounded  nearly  as  ^  and  (i,"  it  seemed 
necessary,  where  a  consonant  was  to  be  directly  followed  by 
the  sounds  i  or  u,  to  have  special  forms  to  which  the  sound  of  a 
should  not  attach.  This  system,  carried  out  completely,  would 
have  raised  the  forms  of  consonants  to  sixty,  a  multiplication 


were  the  originatorB  of  the  Bjatem  which 
was  af  ten^mlB  employed  by  tha  Perskiia. 
There  is  no  poative  proof  of  lhi«.  But 
■11  the  evidsnoe  which  we  poas«ea  &Toim 
Um  DOtion  that  the  early  Persian  ciTili- 
gBitioo — and  the  writing  belonga  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus— came  to  them  from  Um 


Hades,  their  predec«non  in  tliA  empira. 
(See  Herod.  L  131,  13G  ;  Xen.  Cyop.  i. 
3,  (  2 ;  TiiL  8,  H  i  Stnb.  xL  13,  $  B.) 

"  These  were  of  conns  •onDdeil 
broad,  as  in  Italian — tlie  a  like  a  in 
"vast;"  tlie  i  like  w  in  "feed;"  tb«N 
ke  00  in  "food." 

"  That  is,  as  the  It&lian  «  and  «  in 
typerto,  or  as  tlie  diphthongs  theansdw 
'  I  Frendi,  e^;.  /ail,  /aux,  fto. 
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that  was  feared  as  inconveDient.  In  order  to  keep  down  the 
nomber,  it  Beems  to  have  been  resolved,  (1.)  that  one  form 
should  suffice  for  the  aspirated  letters  and  the  sibilants  (viz.,  k, 
Ich,  ok,  jA  or  f,  8,  eh,  and  z),  and  i^o  for  6,  y,  and  tr ;  (2.)  that 
two  forms  should  suffice  for  the  tenuea,  k,  p,  t,  for  the  liquids 
n  and  r,  and  for  v;  and  consequently  (3.)  that  the  full  number 
of  three  foitns  should  be  limited  to  some  three  or  four  letters, 
as  (!,m,^',  and  perhaps  9.  The  result  is  that  the  known  alphabet 
<^  the  Persians,  which  is  assumed  here  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Medes,  consists  of  some  thiiiy-ax  or  thirty-seven 
forms,  which  are  really  representative  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
three  disUnct  sounds." 

It  appears  tiien  that,  compared  with  the  phonetic  systems  in 
vogue  among  their  neighbours,  the  alphabet  of  the  Medes  and 
Peruana  was  marked  by  a  great  simplicity.  The  forms  of  the 
letters  were  also  very  much  simplified.  Instead  of  conglomera- 
tions of  fifteen  or  sixteen  wedges  in  a  dngle  character,  we  have 
in  the  Medo-Persic  letters  a  maximum  of  five  wedges.  The 
most  ordinary  number  is  four,  which  is  sometimes  reduced  to 
three  or  even  two.  The  direction  of  the  wedges  is  uniformly 
either  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  except  of  course  in  the  case 
of  the  double  wedge  or  arrow-head,  < ,  where  the  component 
elements  are  placed  obliquely.  The  arrow-head  has  hut  one 
position,  the  perpendicular,  with  the  angle  facing  towards  the 
left  hand.  The  only  dii^nal  ^gn  used  is  a  simple  wedge, 
placed  obliquely  with  the  point  towards  the  righ^  'V.  which 
is  a  mere  mark  of  separation  between  the  words. 

The  direction  of  the  writing  was,  as  with  the  Arian  nations 
generally,  from  left  to  right.  Words  were  frequently  divided, 
and  part  carried  on  to  the  next  line.  The  characters  were 
inscribed  between  straight  lines  drawn  from  end  to  end  of  the 
tablet  on  which  they  were  written.  Like  the  Hebrew,  they 
often  closely  resembled  one  another,  and  a  slight  defect  in  the 
stone  will  cause  one  to  be  mistaken  for  another.  The  resem- 
blance is  not  between  letters  of  the  same  class  or  kind ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  between  those  which  are  most  remote 

>*  Bm  Sir  B.  RawliiuoD  Analysis  o{  Qa  FeniMi  Alphabet  in  Uie  Jowrtial  ef 
tkt  Jjiatu:  Soektg,  yoL  x.  pp.  lSS-89. 
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from  one  another.  Thus  g  nearly  resembles  u;  chha  like  d;tr 
like  p ;  and  so  oa :  while  k  and  kh,  a  and  ak,  p  aad  ph  (or/)  aie 
forms  quite  diasimilar. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  cuneiform  alphabet  can  never  have  been 
employed  for  ordinary  writing  purposes,'  but  must  have  been 
confined  to  documents  of  some  importance,  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  preserve,  and  which  were  therefore  either  inscribed  on 
stone,  or  impressed  on  moist  clay  afterwards  baked.  A  carsire 
character,  it  is  therefore  imagined,  must  always  have  been  in 
use,  parallel  with  a  cuneiform  one;  *  and  as  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  are  known  to  have  used  a  character  of  this  kind  from 
a  very  high  antiquity,  synchronously  with  their  lapidary  cunei- 
form, so  it  is  Buppoaed  that  the  Arian  races  must  have  possessed, 
besides  the  method  which  has  been  described  a  cursive  system  of 
writing.  Ofthis.however,  there  is  at  present  no  direct  evidence. 
No  cursive  writing  of  the  Arian  nations  at  this  time,  either 
Median  or  Persian,  has  been  found ;  and  it  is  therefore  uncertcun 
what  form  of  character  they  employed  on  common  occasions. 

The  material  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  according  to  Nicolas 
of  Damascus '  and  Ctesias,*  was  parchment.  On  this  the  kings 
wrote  the  dispatches  which  conveyed  their  orders  to  the  officers 
who  administered  the  government  of  provinces;  and  on  this  were 
inscribed  the  memorials  which  each  monarch  was  careful  to 
have  composed  giving  an  account  of  the  chief  events  of  his  reign. 
The  cost  of  land  carriage  probably  prevented  papyrus  from 
superseding  this  material  in  Western  Asia,  as  it  did  in  Greece 
at  a  tolerably  early  date*  Clay,  so  much  used  for  writing  oa, 
both  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,*  appears  never  to  have  approved 
itself  as  a  convenient  substance  to  the  Iranians.  For  public 
documents  the  chisel  and  the  rock,  for  private  the  pen  and  the 
prepared  skin,  seem  to  have  been  preferred  by  them ;  and  in  the 
earlier  times,  at  any  rate,  they  employed  no  other  materials. 


'  The  ounnform  U  a 

uhuacter  for  fnipressloii  upon  clay,  or 
iaacription  upoD  Etoa^  In  the  former 
caaa,  &  single  touoh  of  the  inBtrument 
makes  each  wedge  ;  in  the  latter,  three 
tape  of  the  ol]i»l  witli  the  hammer  cause 
the  wedge  to  fall  out.  But  uharactera 
compowd  of  wedgel  are  very  awkward 


*  Joamal  of  At  Jtiattie  Soei^,  voL  E 
pp.  SI  and  i2. 

'  Frag.  10.    S«ie  abore,  p.  385,  note  * 

*  Ap.  Diod.  Sic  iL  S2,  g  4. 

*  Herod,  t.  5S. 

*  Supra,  ToL  i  pp.  <tT  and  267. 
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Hedia  .  .  •  qnam  Mite  rsgniun  Cyri  niperioiu  et  incrementA  Pertidos  legimui 
Am))  [fl^nam  totiui. — Am.  Hiaa  zxiiL  6. 

The  origin  of  the  Median  nation  ia  wrapt  in  &  profonnd  obecn- 
city.  Following  the  traces  which  the  Zendavesta  offers,  taking 
into  consideration  its  minute  account  of  the  earUer  Arian  migra- 
tions,* its  entire  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  Medes,  and  the 
undoubted  fact  that  it  was  nevertheless  by  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians that  the  document  itself  was  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
oa,  we  should  be  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  the  race  was  one 
which  in  tHe  earlier  times  of  Arian  development  was  weak  and 
insignificant,  and  that  it  first  pushed  itself  into  notice  afler  the 
ethnological  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  were  composed,  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  about  B.C.  1000.'  Quite  in  accordance 
with  this  view  is  the  further  &ct,  that  in  the  native  Assyrian 
annals,  so  far  as  they  have  been  recovered,  the  Medes  do  not 
make  tbeir  appearance  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  and  when  they  appear  are  weak  and  unimportant,  only 
capable  of  opposing  a  veiy  slight  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Ninevite  kings.'  The  natural  conclusion  from  these  data  would 
appear  to  be,  that  until  about  B.c  850  the  Median  name  was 
unknown  in  the  world,  and  that  previously,  if  Medes  existed  at 
all,  it  was  either  as  a  sub-tribe  of  some  other  Arian  race,  or  at 


■  See  the  trsuBUtion  of  Uie  Ant  Far- 
gaid  of  the  Tendidad  in  the  Appendix 
to  Oaa  "  Honarchy."  The  only  other 
nogrsphio  notice  of  my  conaiderable 
bnKth  which  the  Zend»eeU  contaims,  is 
in  uM  Uithra  Yuht,  where  the  countriea 
mentioned  ere  Aii^ata  (Sagartia,  Asa- 
guta  of  cunmform  imcnptioiu  t).  Fou- 
nt*   (Faithik),    Uoura    (Ueni,    Uerj, 


HorgiaDa),  HarAytl  (Aria  or  Herat), 
Qau  Sughdha  (Sogdiana),  and  QiUriteia 
(Choramoiai  or  Klwresm).  Here,  tgua, 
there  i«  no  mention  of  Media, 

'  Htiug,  Euayt,  p.  22t.     In  Bumea'a 
Egypt,  the  date  auggeetad  il  B.C  1200 
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any  rate  as  a  tribe  too  petty  and  insignificant  to  obtain  mention 
either  on  the  part  of  native  or  of  foreign  hbtorians.  Such  early 
infiigm6cance  and  lat«  development  of  what  ultioiately  becomes 
the  dominant  tribe  of  a  race  is  no  strange  or  unprecedented 
phenomenon  to  the  historical  inquirer :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
among  the  facts  with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  would  admit 
of  ample  illustration,  were  the  point  wori;h  pursuing,  alike  jrom 
the  history  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world* 

But,  against  the  conclusion  to  which  we  could  not  fail  to  be 
led  by  the  Arian  and  Assyrian  records,  which  agree  together  so 
remarkably,  two  startling  notices  in  works  of  great  authority 
but  of  a  widely  different  character  have  to  be  set.  In  the 
Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  or  "  Book  of  the  Generation  of  the  Sous  <^ 
Noah,"  which  forms  the  tenth  chapter  of  (Genesis,  and  which,  if 
the  work  of  Moses,  was  probably  composed  at  least  aa  early  as 
B.C.  1500,*  we  find  the  word  Madai — a  word  elsewhere  always 
signifying  "the  Medea" — in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Japhet.*  The  word  is  there  conjoined  with  several  other  im- 
portant ethnic  titles,  aa  Qomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is 
intended  to  designate  the  Median  people.^  If  so,  the  people 
must  have  had  ah«ady  a  separate  and  independent  exist- 
ence in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  and  not  only  so,  but  they 
must  have  by  that  time  attained  so  much  distinction  as  to  he 
thought  worthy  of  mention  by  a  writer  who  was  only  bent  oa 
affiliating  the  more  important  of  the  nations  known  to  him. 

The  other  notice  is  furnished  by  Berosus.    That  remarkable 


<  The  EellenM  were  tn  iniignificuit 
Oreek  raoe  until  the  Dorian  conqueBta 
(Herod.  L  68  ;  Thuc  L  2),  The  Latins 
bad  origiii&lly  no  pr»«iim]eDoe  tuuong 
the  Italic  peoplea.  The  Tiuka  for  mas; 
■gts  were  on  a  par  with  other  Tartan. 
The  TBoe  whidi  is  now  lonniog  Italy 
intA  a  kiogilom  haa  only  Tscentlj  ahown 
itaelf  aupsrior  to  Lombarda,  Tuacana, 
and  Meapolitona. 

*  The  ExoduB  ia  indeed  placed  by 
Bunaen  aa  late  aa  B.0,  1320,  and  b;  Lep- 
aiua  as  late  aa  B.C.  1314.  But  the  balance 
of  authority  favour*  a  date  from  200  to 


SOO  youB  earlier. 

■  Gen.  X.  S. 

'  Kaliach  says  in 
paaaage:  "Hadai — theae  are  wwiiotiait. 
tils  UtB  Kedea  or  inhatnUntB  of  Hedio." 
(Cbmnuntary  on  the  Old  Tatamait,  toX. 
L  p.  166.)  Note  that  Oomer,  Hago^ 
Jayan,  Tubal,  Meahech,  Aahkenaa,  Ta- 
gatmah,  Eliahah,  Taiabieh,  and  Kittim 
(or  Chittim)  are  all  elaeiFbere  through 
Scripture  undoubtedly  namca  of  nalioiis 
or  CDuntriea.  Ifote,  moreorar,  the  plural 
forma  of  EitUm  and  Dodanim  (or  B»- 
datum)* 
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historian,  in  his  account  of  the  early  dynasties  of  his  native 
Chaldiea,  declared  that,  at  a  date  anterior  to  B.C.  2000,  the 
Medes  had  conquered  Babylon  by  a  sudden  inroad,  had  esta- 
blished a  monarchy  there,  and  had  held  posdeasion  of  the  city 
and  neighbouring  territory  for  a  period  of  224  years.^  Eight 
kings  of  their  race  bad  during  that  interval  occupied  the  Baby- 
lonian throne.  It  haa  been  already  observed  that  this  narrative 
must  represent  a  fact^*  Berosus  would  not  have  gratuitously 
invented  a  foreign  conquest  of  his  native  land ;  nor  would  the 
earher  Babylonians,  from  whom  he  derived  his  materiab,  have 
forged  a  tale  which  was  so  little  flattering  to  their  national 
vanity.  Some  foreign  conquest  of  Babylon  must  have  taken 
place  about  the  period  named ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  most  im- 
portant fact  that  BerosuB  should  call  the  conquerors  Modes.  He 
may  no  doubt  have  been  mistaken  about  an  event  so  ancient ; 
he  may  have  misread  his  authorities,  or  he  may  have  described 
aa  Modes  a  people  of  which  he  really  knew  nothing  except  that 
they  had  issued  from  the  tract  which  in  his  own  time  bore  the 
name  of  Media.  But,  while  these  are  mere  possibilities,  hypo- 
theses to  which  the  mind  resorts  in  order  to  escape  a  difficulty, 
the  hard  fact  remains  that  he  has  used  the  word;  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  the  Medes  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
does  certainly  raise  a  presumption  of  no  incon^derable  strength 
against  the  view  which  it  would  be  natural  to  take  if  the  Zen- 
davesta  and  the  Assynaxi  annals  were  our  sole  authorities  on 
the  subject  It  lends  a  substantial  basis  to  the  theories  of  those 
who  regard  the  Medes  as  one  of  the  principal  primeval  races  i^' 
who  behove  that  they  were  well  known  to  the  Semitic  inhabitr- 
ants  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  as  early  as  the  twenty-third 
century  before  Christ — long  ere  Abraham  left  XJr  for  Harnm ; 
imd  that  they  actually  formed  the  dominant  power  in  Western 
Asia  for  more  than  two  centuries,  prior  to  the  eatablishment  of 
the  first  Chaldtean  kingdom. 


Bertw.  Ft.  11.     "  Post  hos,  qui  tuo- 
eEsoone  iDooncuBBi  raKnum  obtJnueruDt, 
derepflnte  Hedoi  ooUectJa  copiis  Baby. 
!«..«..  »...;— ^Q^^  ibique  de  Buia  tyrumofl 
■  i»  qudqoe  tj- 


Tannonim  Medonun  edisserit  ooto,  an. 
noaque  eonim  Tiginti  quatuor  mipn 
duoentoa."  •  Supra,  Tol.  i  p.  160. 

"  Ab  Bunsen.   Sae  hii  ^upt,  toL  iii. 
pp.  C83-G97. 
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And  if  there  ar«  tlias  distinct  historical  grounds  for  the  notion 
of  an  early  Median  development,  there  are  not  wanting  those 
obscurer  but  to  many  minds  more  satisfactoiy  proofs  wherewith 
comparsUve  pliiloli^y  and  ethnology  are  wont  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  thedarkerpassages  of  ancienthistory.  Recent  linguistic 
research  has  cleariy  traced  among  the  Arba  Idaun,  or  "  Four 
Tongues"  of  ancient  Chaldeaa,  which  are  so  often  mentioned  on 
the  ancieat  monuments,'  an  Arian  formation,  such  as  would 
naturally  have  been  left  in  the  country,  if  it  had  been  occupied 
for  some  considerable  period  by  a  domiaant  Arian  power.  The 
early  Chaldsean  ideographs  have  oflen  several  distinct  values ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  one  of  the  powers  is  almost  always 
an  Arian  name  of  the  object  represented.*  Words  like  Tiir, 
"man"  (compare  Greek  av^p),  ar,  "river"  (compare  the  names 
Are^,  jlraies,  jEridanus,  Rha,  Rhodanos,  &c.,  and  the  Greek 
^«i;',the  Slavonic  -riha,  "river,"  &c.),  ean,  "the  sun"  (compare 
German  Sonne,  Slavonic  solnce,  English  "  sun,"  Dutch  son,  &c.), 
are  seemingly  Arian  roots;  and  the  very  term  "Arian"  {ariya, 
"noble")  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  name  of  a  primitive  Chal- 
dsean  monarch,  "j4rkich,  king  of  Ellasar."  *  Tliere  is  nothing 
perhaps  in  these  scattered  traces  of  Arian  influence  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia  at  a  remote  era  that  points  very  particularly  to 
the  Medes;*  but  at  any  rate  they  harmonise  with  the  historical 
account  that  has  reached  usofearly  Arian  power  in  these  parts, 
and  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  be  ignored  when  we 
are  engaged  in  considering  the  degree  of  credence  that  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  account  in  question. 

Again,  there  are  traces  of  a  vast  expansion,  apparently  at  a 
very  early  date,  of  the  Median  race,  such  as  seems  to  imply  that 
they  must  have  been  a  great  nation  in  Western  Asia  long  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  the  Iranic  movements  in  Bactria  and  the 
adjoining  regions.     In  the  MatAwn  of  Zagros  and  Cappadoda,* 


— «  rude  reproaautation  of  »  hauw — hu 
tlia  three  powen  of  t,  bit,  vaA  mol — of 
which  t  is  Hwnitio,  m  or  k(A  Semitio, 
and  mul  Amo. 
•  Gen.  liT.  1. 


*  Unlera  perhapa  it  be  tho  name 
Arioch,  which  is  Modo-Pemc  in  form. 
Hid  Blolost  identioaJ  withAriaoea  [kpti.- 
ngt),  the  Dame  of  a  Mode  or  Paniui  in 
Arriau.     (£1^  M.  iii  8.) 

*  Herod.  L  7a ;  T.  63 ;  Herat  Vim. 
1S8,  1S9 ;  XMith.  Ft.  8. 
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in  the  Saxao-matoB  (or  Northern  Medes)  of  the  coantiy  between 
the  Palua  Mieotis  and  the  Caspian,'  in  the  HcetoBoi  Msotie  of 
the  tract  about  die  month  of  the  Don,^  and  in  the  Madi  of 
Thrace,"  we  have  seemingly  remnants  of  a  great  migratory  host 
which,  starting  from  the  mountains  that  overhang  Mesopotamia, 
spread  itself  into  the  regions  of  the  north  and  the  north-weet 
at  a  time  which  does  not  admit  of  being  definitely  stated,  but 
which  is  clearly  ante^histoiic.  Whether  these  races  generally 
retained  any  tradition  of  their  origin,  we  do  not  know;  but  a 
tribe  which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  dwelt  still  further  to  the 
west  ^an  even  the  Mtedi — to  wit,  the  Sigynnse,  who  occupied 
the  tract  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube— had  a  very 
distinct  belief  in  their  Median  descent,  a  belief  confirmed  by 
the  resemblance  which  their  national  dress  bore  to  that  of  the 
Medes.*  Herodotus,  who  relates  these  facts  concerning  them, 
appends  an  expression  of  bis  astonishment  at  the  circnmstouce 
that  emigrants  from  Media  should  have  proceeded  to  such  a 
distance  tiom  their  original  home ; — how  it  had  been  brought 
about  he  could  not  conceive.  "  Still,"  he  sagaciously  remarks, 
"  nothing  is  impossible  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages."  " 

A  fiuther  argument  in  favour  of  the  early  development  of 
Median  power,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  nation  in 
Western  Asia  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  ninth  century,  is 
derivable  from  the  andent  legends  of  the  Greeks,  which  seem  to 
have  designated  the  Medes  under  the  two  eponyma  of  Medea 
and  Andromeda.  These  legends  indeed  do  not  admit  of  beinj; 
dated  with  any  accuracy;  but  as  they  are  of  a  primitive  type, 
and  probably  older  than  Homer/^  we  cannot  well  assign  them 
to  an  age  later  than  B.C.  1000.  Kow  they  connect  the  Median 
name  with  the  two  countries  of  Syria  and  Colchis,  countries 


'  Herod,  it.  1Z3.  In  the  Oraek  in- 
■ciipUoiia  found  in  Sc^rtliu  the  Hssotn 
of  Herodotua  we  eonaaouij  etlled  M«to 

■  Thui^d.  ii  98 ;  Stnib.  viL  S,  $  7 ; 
Polyb.  I.  41,  6  *.  '  Herod,  t.  B. 


"  The  ttorj  of  the  Ai^onauta  ■ecm* 
ta  hiTC  beao  in  ila  main  puticutuv 
known  to  Homer.  (SeeA  viL  466;  Od. 
X.  1S7-139;  liL  64-72.)  To  that  of 
Fenwiu  and  Andromedft  he  Aoet  not 
allude;  but  iti  oharaotar  ii  peculiarly' 
primitlTtb 
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I'eiQote  from  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  sufficently  near 
the  true  Median  territory  to  be  held  from  it,  unless  at  a  tiipe 
when  the  Medea  were  in  possession  of  something  like  an  empire. 
And,  even  apart  from  any  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
localities  which  the  Oreek  myths  connect  with  the  Medes,  the 
very  fact  that  the  race  was  known  to  the  Greeks  at  this 
early  date — long  before  the  movements  which  brought  them 
into  contact  with  the  Assyrians — would  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  some  remote  period — ^prior  to  the  Assyrian  domi- 
nation — when  the  fame  of  the  Medes  was  great  in  the  part 
of  Asia  known  to  the  Hellenes,  and  that  they  did  not  first 
attract  Hellenic  notice  (as,  but  for  the  myths,'*  we  might 
have  ima^ned)  by  the  conquests  of  Cyaxares.  Thus,  on  the 
whole  it  would  appear  that  we  must  acknowledge  two  periods 
of  Median  prosperity,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  lengthy 
interval,  one  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Cushite  empire  in 
Ijower  Babylonia,  the  other  parallel  with  the  decline  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  fall  of  Assyria. 

Of  the  first  period  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  possess  any 
distinct  historical  knowledge.  The  Median  dynasty  of  Berosus 
at  Babylon  appears,  by  recent  discoveries,  to  have  represented 
those  Susianian  mOnarchs  who  bore  sway  there  from  B.C.  2286 
to  2052."  The  early  Median  preponderance  in  Western  Asia, 
if  it  is  a  fact,  must  have  been  anterior  to  this,  and  is  an  event 
which  has  only  left  traces  in  ethnological  names  and  in  mytho- 
logical speculations. 

Our  historical  knowledge  of  the  Medes  as  a  nation  commences 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  before  our  era.  Shalme- 
neser  IL, — probably  the  "  Shaiman  "  of  Hosea,^* — who  reigned 


I*  The  ethnic  chaimotarof  these  mjtliB, 

though  (in  one  inBtanoe)  Touched  for  by 
Strabo  (li  13,  5  10),  may  perh«p»  be 
doubted  by  lome  peraotu.  Uedea  may 
be  derived  from  n>)liot,  "  craft,"  or  >i^ 
Sofuu,  "to  ftct  craftily" — and  Peraeu* 
jtuLV  be,  and  indeed  bu  been,  connected 
wiUi  rtpSf  aod  rtpat,  and  regarded  <■  a 
mere  3ular  epithet.  (Eustotb.  ComnKot. 
ad  Ban.  Od.;  Ftlej,  note  ad  loc)  But 
then  mere  Bsddent  would  have  [soduMd 


an  apparent  oombinaldon  of  Uedea  with 
Persiani  in  both  mj'thH  ;  for  not  only  ii 
PeraeuB  the  husband  of  Andromeda,  but 
Perad  or  Penela  is  the  mother  of  Melm 
(Od.  I.  139 ;  Hea.  Thty.  957).  It  ia  a 
profound  remark  of  Ariatotle'i,  06  rirv 
owSudfn-eu  ri  tarii  ffi^^it  (iU. 
/iic.  viiL  *,  S  6.) 

"  See  above,  vol.  i  pp.  160.1113. 

"  Hoeearll:  " Thy  fortr^MS  abill 
be  apoiled,  m  Rii«.i»nan  aptnied  Beth- 
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from  B,c.  859  to  B.a  824 — relates  that  ia  his  twenty-fourth  year 
(B.a  833),afber  haviDg  reduced  to  subjection  the  Zitnri,  who  held 
the  Zagros  mountain  range  immediately  to  the  eaat  of  Assyria, 
and  received  tribute  from  the  Persians,  he  led  an  expedition  into 
Media  and  Arazias,  where  he  took  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
the  towns,  slaying  the  men,  and  carrying  off  the  spoil"  He 
does  not  mention  any  pitch  battle;  and  indeed  it  would  seem 
that  he  met  with  no  serious  resistance.  The  Medes  whom  he 
attacks  are  evidently  a  weak  and  insignificant  people,  whom 
be  holds  in  small  esteem,  and  regards  as  only  deserving  of  a 
hurried  mention.  They  seem  to  occupy  the  tract  now  known  as 
Ardelan — a  varied  region  containing  several  lofty  ridges,  with 
broad  plains  lying  between  them. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  the  time  of  this  first  contact  of  Media 
with  Assyria — a  contact  taking  place  when  Assyria  was  in  her 
prime,  and  Media  was  only  just  emerging  from  a  long  period  ot 
weakness  and  obscurity — is  almost  exactly  that  which  Ctesias 
selects  as  the  date  of  the  great  revolution  whereby  the  Empire 
of  the  East  passed  &om  the  hands  of  the  Shemites  into  those  of 
the  Arians,"  The  long  residence  of  Ctesias  among  the  Persians 
gave  him  a  bios  towards  that  people,  which  even  extended  to 
their  close  kin,  the  Medes.  Bent  on  glorifying  these  two  Arian 
races,  he  determined  to  throw  back  the  commencement  of  their 
empire  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  true  date;  and,  feeling 
specially  anxious  to  coverup  their  early  humiliaUon,  he  assigned 
their  most  glorious  conquests  to  the  very  century,  and  almost 
to  the  very  time,  when  they  were  in  fact  sufiering  reverses  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  over  whom  he  represented  them  as 
triumpbant.  There  was  a  boldness  in  the  notion  of  thus 
inverting  bistoty  wbich  almost  deserved,  and  to  a  considerable 


Arbel  in  the  day  of  battle."  Bath-Arbal 
is  probably  ArbaU,  which  kb«  among 
the  citjee  that  jomed  in  the  revolt  at 
the  end  of  Shahnanaaer'B  reign  (supra, 
p.  110),  and  which  may  Iherafore  very 
probably  have  been  Hacked  when  the 
rabellion  wa»  put  down. 

"  See  above,  p.  101 ;  and  compare 
the  Black  Obeli^  IiKcriptton  [i>uMtn 
Vms.  Mag.  Oct.  1863,  p.  VU). 


"  Ctesiae  gave  to  bis  eight  Median 
kings  anterior  to  Aapadas  or  Aatyagea 
a  period  of  2S2  yean.  Arauming  hi^ 
date  for  AaljagBe'  accession  to  have 
been  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  with 
that  of  Herodotus  (b.o.  698),  we  have 
B.C.  87S  for  the  destruction  of  the  Aa- 
syrian  empire  and  riae  of  the  Median 
under  Arboce*. 
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extent  obtained,  sucoeas.  The  "long  chronology"  of  Ctesias  kept 
its  ground  until  recently,  not  indeed  meeting  with  universal 
acceptance,"  but  on  the  whole  predominating  over  the  "  short 
chronology "  of  Herodotus ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
anything  less  than  the  discovery  that  the  native  records  of 
A^yria  entirely  contradicted  Ctesiaa  would  have  sufficed  to 
drive  &om  the  field  his  figment  of  early  Median  dominion." 

The  second  occasion  upon  which  we  bear  of  the  Medea  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  is  in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Sbamas-YuL  Here  t^ain,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the 
Assyrians  were  the  aggressora,  Shamas-Vul  invaded  Media  and 
Arazias  in  his  third  year,  and  committed  ravages  enmilar  to 
those  of  his  father,  wasting  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
but  not  (it  would  seem)  reducing  the  Medes  to  subjection,  or 
even  attempting  to  occupy  their  territory.  Again  the  attack 
is  a  mere  nud,  which  produces  no  permanent  impression." 

It  is  in  the  reign  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Shamas-Vul  that 
the  Medes  appear  for  the  first  time  to  have  made  their  sub- 
mission and  accepted  the  position  of  Assyrian  tributaries.  A 
people  which  was  unable  to  o9er  effectual  resistance  when  the 
Assyrian  levies  invaded  their  country,  and  which  had  no  means 
of  retaliating  upon  tiieir  foe  or  making  him  suffer  the  evils 
that  he  inflicted,  was  naturally  tempted  to  save  itself  from 
molestation  by  the  payment  of  an  ^nnnftl  tribute,  so  purchasing 
quiet  at  the  expense  of  honour  and  independence.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century  B.C,  the  Medes  seem  to  have  followed 
tbe  example  set  them  very  much  earlier  by  their  kindred  and 
neighbours,  the  Persians,^  and  to  have  made  arrangements  for 


"  The  "  long  dtronology  "  of  Ct<ua> 
wu  adopted,  uhoqk  the  ■ndeoU,  I^  Ce- 
pbelion,  Cutor,  Polybiiu,  >£milJuB  Sor*, 
Trogvu  Pampeiua,  Nioolatu  Damaaaemu, 
Diodoms  Sicultu,  Strebo,  VelleiuB  Pster- 
culuB,  and  othan ;  among  the  ecdeuaa- 
tjcal  wiitera,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
EusebiuB,  AuguBtine,  Sulpioiua  BeTenis, 
A^thisB,  EustathiuB,  and  SyncelliiB  ; 
among  the  modems,  by  PrideMU,Frerel^ 
and  the  French  Academidana  generally. 
Scaliger  waa,  I  believe,  the  flrat  to  dia- 
credit  It.    He  waa  followod  in  the  laat 


cmtury  bj  the  Abbi  Sevin  and  VolniT. 
In  the  preaent  century  the  "  long  «hro- 
QoloQr    haa  had  few  advocatae. 

"Long  after  the  euperioritir  of  tlw 
scheme  ^  Herodotoa  waa  reoagniaed, 
attempU  continued  to  be  made  to  lecon- 
<dle  Cteeiaa  with  him  by  euppcaiDg  the 
list  of  tbe  latter  io  be  an  eoMem  Ibdiaa 
dynaaty  (Heeren'a  JfontuI,  p.  27,  E.  T.), 
or  to  contMU  »  certain  number  of  noa- 
roya  (Clinton,  F.  B.voli.p.  2S1). 

"  CompEffe  above,  p.  111. 

■  The  Pormna  paid  tributa  to  SW 
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an  annual  payment  which  sl^ould  exempt  tiwir  temtoiy  &om 
ravage.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  arraogement  waa  made 
by  the  whole  people.  The  Median  tribes  at  this  time  hung  bo 
looaely  together,  that  a  policy  adopted  by  one  portion  of  l^em 
might  be  entirely  repudiated  by  another.  Most  probably  the 
tribute  was  paid  by  thoae  tribes  only  which  bordered  on  Zagroa, 
and  not  by  those  fiirther  to  the  eaat  or  to  the  north,  into  whose 
territories  the  ABsyrian  arms  had  not  yet  penetrated. 

No  fiirther  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Medea  is  known 
to  have  occurred '  until  about  a  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
Assyrians  ceased  to  be  content  with  the  semi-independent 
position  which  had  been  hitherto  allowed  them,  and  deter- 
mined on  their  more  complete  subjugation.  The  great  Sargon, 
the  assailant  of  Egypt  and  conqueror  of  Babylon,  towards 
the  middle  of  hia  reign,  invaded  Media  with  a  large  army, 
and  having  rapidly  overrun  the  country,  seized  sevenil  of  the 
towns,  and  "annexed  them  to  Assyria,"  while  at  the  same  time 
he  also  established  in  new  situations  a  number  of  fortified 
posts.*  The  object  was  evidently  to  incorporate  Media  into  tiie 
empire ;  and  t^  posts  were  stations  in  which  a  standing  army 
was  placed,  to  overawe  the  natives  and  prevent  them  from 
offering  an  effectual  resistance.  With  the  same  view  deporta- 
tion of  the  people  on  a  latge  scale  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tised ;  *  and  the  gaps  thus  made  in  the  population  were  filled  up 
— wholly  or  in  part — by  tiie  settiement  in  the  Median  cities  of 
Samaritan  captives.'  On  the  country  thus  re-oi^anized  and 
re-arranged  a  tribute  of  a  new  character  was  laid.     In  lieu  of 


muMMr  n.  (Blaci  OMitt  IntenpUan, 
p.  124),  KOd  ■suatoShamaa.Vul,  They 
■eem  to  have  been  kt  this  time  dwelliog 
in  the  immedute  Ticinity  ol  the  Hedes, 
probably  lomewhen  wuhin  tha  limita 


the  /ntrnoZ  of  Ott  Aiiatie  Sodttu,  vol. 
xix.p.l8S. 

*  There  are  groundi,  howerer,  f<ir  nu- 
pecting  that  during  the  obacure  period 
of  Aamiao  hittoty  wbii^  dirides  Tnl- 
hith  IIL  from  Tiglath-FilcMr  IL  (ao. 
781-714),  Media  bMune  race  tnor*  in* 
dapcod«nt,  and  that  ihe  wm  Kgtdn  made 


tribotaiy  by  the  lut-tuuned  monarch. 
That  mooaroh  erra  Mat  an  offloer  U> 
eieroiae  authority  in  the  country.  (Sir 
H.  RawUiuoii  in  the  AthauBUM,  No. 
1S6B,  p.  210.) 

*  Oppart,  Tnieriptioni  da  Sargonida, 
p.  2G.     Compare  above,  p.  Ifil. 

*  Thia  ia  notatat«l  in  eiprees  terms  ; 
but  BargOQ  <aji  ia  one  plaee  that  ha 
peopled  Aahdod  with  captirea  from  the 
extreme  Eaat  (Intenptiotu,  &□.,  p.  27), 
while  in  another  he  reckona  Uedia  the 
moat  eMtem  portioll  of  hii  dominiona. 

■  %  Kingi  ITU.  6 ;  xriu.  11. 
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the  money  payment  hitherto  exacted,  ihe  Medes  were  required 
to  furoiflh  annually  to  the  royal  stud  a  number  of  horses.'  It 
ia  probable  that  Media  was  already  famous  for  the  remarkable 
breed  which  is  bo  celebrated  in  later  times;'  and  that  the  horses 
now  required  of  her  by  the  Assyrians  were  to  be  of  the  large 
and  highly  valued  kind  known  as  "Nisaean." 

The  date  of  this  subjugation  is  about  B.a  710.  And  here,  if 
we  compare  the  Greek  accounts  of  Median  history  with  those 
far  more  authentic  ones  which  have  reached  ua  through  the 
Assyrian  contemporary  records,  we  are  struck  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  device  which  came  under  our  notice  more  than  a 
century  earlier — the  device  of  covering  up  the  nation's  disgraces 
at  a  particular  period  by  assigning  to  that  very  date  certain 
great  and  striking  successes.  At  Cbesias's  revolt  of  the  Medes 
under  Arbaces  and  conquest  of  Nineveh  synchronises  nearly 
with  the  first  known  ravages  of  Assyria  within  the  territories 
of  the  Medes,  so  Herodofcus's  revolt  of  the  same  people  and 
commencement  of  their  monarchy  under  Deloces  falls  almost 
exactly  at  the  date  when  they  entirely  lost  their  independence.* 
At  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  Herodotus  either  of  partiahty 
towards  the  Medes  or  of  any  wilful  departure  &on)  the  bmtb, 
we  must  regard  him  as  imposed  upon  by  his  informants,  who 
were  probably  either  Medes  or  Persians."  These  mendatnons 
patriots  found  little  difficulty  in  palming  their  false  tale  upon 
the  simple  Halicamassian,  thereby  at  once  extending  the  anti< 
quity  of  their  empire  and  concealing  its  shame  behind  a  halo  of 
fictitious  glory. 

After  their  subjugation  by  Sargon,  the  Modes  of  Media  Magna 
appear  to  have  remained  the  iaithful  subjects  of  Assyria  for 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  During  this  period  we  find  no  notices 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  in  the  Assyrian  records :  only 
here  and  there  indications  occur  that  Assyria  is  stretching  out 


'  Oppert,  Interiptim*,  fto.,  p.  SC 

■  See  above,  p.  S02. 

*  Aa  Herodotus  giTM  b>  hu  four 
Hedun  king!  a  period  of  exactly  ISO 
Jean,  aod  plocee  the  ocoeasioD  of  UjruB 
78  yean  Wore  tlie  battle  of  UatathoD, 


tlie  Hedion  monarch;  to  B.a  70S  (nnce 
480  +  78  +  160  =  708). 

"  Herodotiu  ipeoki  in  one  placs  <ml7 
(viL  02)  of  deriving  information  from 
the  Medsa.  He  quotes  the  Peimuii  m 
his  authoritica  Eraquentljr  (L  1-S,  9$ ; 
iii.98,ft<i.) 
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her  arms  towards  the  more  distant  and  outlying  tribes,  especially 
those  of  Aaerbijan,  and  compelling  tbem  to  acknowledge  her 
as  mistress.  Sennacherib  boasts  that  early  in  his  reign,  about 
B.C.  702,  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  remoter  parts  of 
Media — "  parts  of  which  the  kings  his  iatbeis  had  not  even 
heard"'' — which  brought  him  presents  in  sign  of  submission, 
and  patiently  accepted  his  yoke.  His  son,  Esar-haddon,  relates 
that,  about  his  tenth  year  (b.c.  671)  he  invaded  Bikoi  or  Bikan," 
a  distant  province  of  Media,  "whereof  the  kings  his  fathers  had 
never  heard  the  name ; "  and  attacking  the  cities  of  the  region 
one  afler  another,  forced  them  to  acknowledge  his  authority .'* 
The  country  was  held  by  a  number  of  independent  chiefs,  each 
bearing  sway  in  bis  own  city  and  adjacent  territory.  These 
chiefe  have  unmistakably  Arian  names,  as  Sitripama  or  Sitra- 
phemes,  Epama  or  Ophemes,  Zanasana  or  Zanasanee,  and 
Ramatiya  or  Ramates."  Esar-haddon  says  that,  having  entered 
the  country  with  his  army,  he  seized  two  of  the  chiefe  and 
carried  them  off  to  Assyria,  together  with  a  vast  spoil  and 
numerous  other  captives.  Hereupon  the  remaining  chiefs, 
akrmed  for  their  safety,  made  their  submission,  consenting  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  admitting  Assyrian  officers  into 
their  territories,  who  watched,  if  they  did  not  even  control,  the 
government. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  Media  seems  to  have 
been  first  consohdated  into  a  monarchy  by  the  genius  of  an  in- 
dividual. Sober  history  is  forced  to  disced  the  shadowy  forms 
of  kings  with  which  Qreek  writers  of  more  fancy  than  judg- 
ment have  peopled  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  the  "origines" 
of  the  Medes.    Arbaces,  Maudaccs,'  Sosarmus,  Artycas,  Arbi- 


>■  Fox  Talbot,  Joumal  of  Oe  A$ialu; 
Socuiy,  Tol.  ziK.  p,  143. 

"  Ftoboblr  A»er-bijaii.  Bee  abovB, 
p.  282,  note '*. 

»  Fox  TiJbat,  Aiiyrian  Text*,  pp.  IS, 
16  \  Oppert,  /(ucrtpttimi  dia  Sargonidu, 
p.  67. 

"  The  terminatioii  jtaraa  may  be 
wmpsred  with  the  old  Persian  frana, 
which  il  found  in  Vidafrana  (Inta- 
pheniea).  The  initial  SUir  ia  perhf^ 
■  '  -   "  tatmn^'  ot  poaaiblf  oUtni, 


phaniea). 


"etock."  In  Tammna  we  have  tb« 
common  Hedo-Pendc  teiminatioD  -ana 
{=  Ok.  -iir7)t)  suffixed  to  a  root  which  ia 
profai^l;  oolmec4«d  witiian,  "to  elay." 
Bamatiya  has  for  ita  first  element  un- 
doubtedly rdmon  (ace  rdma),  "pleasant, 
agteeaUe. "  The  remainder  of  the  word 
is  perhaps  a  mere  personal  sufBi.  Or 
the  whole  word  may  be  a  coDtmction  of 
rAmS-ddUya,  "given  to  be  agreeable.' 
(Brockhaus,  VcTuHdad-Sad*.  p.  SGO.) 
'  80  Diodonu  (ii.  33)  and  Euaebiul 
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snes  *  Artffios,  Delocea — Median  monarchs,  according  to  Ctesias 
or  Herodotus,  during  the  space  of  time  comprised  within  the 
years  B.C.  876  and  655 — have  to  be  dismissed  by  the  modem 
writer  without  a  word,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  inventions  of  unscru- 
pulous romancers,  not  men  who  once  walked  the  earth.  The 
list  of  Median  kings  in  Ctesias,  so  &r  as  it  differs  from  the  list 
in  Herodotus,  seems  to  be  a  pure  forgery — an  eztemdoQ  of  the 
period  of  the  monarchy  by  the  conscious  use  of  a  system  of 
duplication.  Each  king,  or  period,  in  Herodotus  occurs  in  the 
list  of  Ctesias  twice* — a  transparent  device,  clumsily  cloaked  by 
the  cheap  expedient  of  a  liberal  invention  of  names.*  Even  the 
list  of  Herodotus  requires  curtailment.  His  Delfoces,  whose  whole 
hiatoiy  reads  more  like  romance  tiian  truth' — the  organizer 
of  a  powerful  monarchy  in  Media  just  at  the  time  when  Sargon 
was  building  his  fortified  posts  in  the  country  and  peopling  with 
his  Israelite  captives  the  old  "cities  of  the  Medea" — the  prince 


{Chron.  Can.  i.  15).  But  SpicelluB  givei 
the  nune  as  Hand&uceB  (CAnmojrrapA, 
p.  972),  and  so  does  Mokh  of  Cbortnd 
iHiit.  Armm,  i.  21). 

'  Mowa  of  Chor6n^  mbstitutee  for  Ar- 
bianca  the  VDtirelj  diSerent  nune  Cur- 
dioeaa.  liitt.  Armtn.  1.  a.  c)  Eusebiui 
utd  SynceUuB  takes  oolj  four  kings  from 
CtosiiB,  sud  then  cbuiBe  to  the  list  of 
Herodotug. 

'  Thii  is  maLKifesl  from  the  number 
of  the  ytan  which  Ctesiss  aaaigna  to  his 
kings.     See  the  subjoined  table. 


CnsiAS. 

Kings. 

Tn. 

Slogs.  StK. 

rn 

as^:::: 

The  Arst  oritio  who  noted  this  ciuioui 
method  of  duplication,  so  far  sa  I  knoir, 
was  Tolney.  (See  his  JUcher<Aa  tar 
VBittmn  amnmne,  tom.  L  pp.  Ill  et 
seq.)  Heeren  glanced  at  it  m  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  Maniud  (p.  473,  &.  T.) 


I  myself  Doted  it  before  I  found  h  in 
Volnef.  The  only  weak  point  in  the 
esse  is  with  raapect  to  the  mterregnnm. 
I  presume  that  Cteaias  suppoeed  Baro- 
dotus  to  reckon  the  iuteingnum  st  B 
generation — 80  yesTS,  in  round  numben 
— and  introduced  the  change  in  the  case 
of  Arbacea,  from  80  to  28,  in  order  to 
make  the  principle  of  altemalioiui,  whidt 
pervades  his  liat  and  furnishes  the  kej 
to  it,  kes  glaring  sod  palpable. 

'  Ctedas  shows  no  grmt  talent  or  Bk31 
in  bis  invention  of  names.  He  has  not 
half  the  fertility  of  .^^chylns.  (Seethe 
PtTta,  paaeim.)  In  bis  Hediim  list, 
Artycas,  Artous,  Artynea,  are  but  vari* 

ficationa  of  the  root  artoj,  "  gnat." 
(He^ch,  'ApJ-dl,/i^airalXa*tT/3t)  In 
his  Assyrian  list  be  miiea  Greek  and 
Persian  with  Semitic  nsiaeB,  and  in  one 

r;  flies  off  to  geography  for  ai. 
his  famous  atory  of  the  joii 
apiiacy  of  Arboces  and  Beleeis  be  simpl; 
took  the  actual  names  of  the  aatrapa  at 
Media  and  Assyria  during  the  time  of 
his  own  residence  in  Persia.  (See  Xea. 
Mab.  TiL  8,  g  25.)  This  last  foot  has^ 
I  believe,  never  been  noticed. 

*  See  Hr.  Orote's  Hittory  af  Cmti, 
voL  iii  pp.  SOT,  SOS. 
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who  reigned  for  above  half  a  centuiy  in  perfect  peace  witb  his 
neighbours,*  and  who,  although  contemporary  with  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  Esar-haddon,  and  Asshur-bani'pal — all  kings  more 
or  less  connected  with  Media — is  never  heard  of  in  any  of  their 
annals,^  must  be  relegated  to  the  historical  limbo  in  which  repoee 
ao  many  "  diades  of  mighty  names ; "  and  the  Herodotean  list 
ofMedianldiigsmust,atanyrate,bethuBfarreduced.  Nothing 
ismore  evident  than  that  daring  the  flourishing  periodof  Assyria 
under  the  gre&t  Sargooidie  above  named,  there  was  no  grand 
Median  kingdom  upon  the  eastern  £ank  of  the  empire.  Such  a 
kingdom  had  certainly  not  been  formed  up  to  B.a  671,  when 
Esar-haddon  reduced  the  more  distaTtt  Medea,  finding  them  stilt 
under  the  government  of  a  number  of  petty  chiefs.'  The  earliest 
time  at  which  we  can  im^ne  the  consolidation  to  have  taken 
place.consistentlywithwhatweknowof  Assyria, is  about  B.C.  660, 
or  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the  date  given  by  Herodotus. 
The  cause  of  the  sudden  growth  of  Media  in  power  abont  this 
period,  and  of  the  consolidation  which  followed  rapidly  upon 
that  growth,  is  to  be  sought,  apparently,  in  freeh  migratory 
movements  irom  the  Arian  head-quarters,  the  countries  east 
and  south-east  of  the  Caspian.  The  Cyaxares  who  about  the 
year  B.a  632  led  an  invading  host  of  Medes  against  Nineveh, 
was  so  well  known  to  the  Arian  tribes  of  the  north-east,  that, 
when  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaapis  a  Sagartian  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  that  region  he  stated  the  ground  of  his 
claim  to  the  Sagartian  throne  to  be  descent  from  Cyaxares.' 
This  great  chief,  it  is  probable,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  (whom  Herodotus  calls  Phraortes),"  led  a  fresh 


•  Herod,  i.  102. 

'  It  lua  been  mipposed  by  iome  Uuit 
the  DelDcei  of  Herodotua  ii  t«  be  identi- 
fied vith  «  certain  chief  of  Uie  Humi, 
or  Minui,  called  Saj/auUm,  who  wai 
made  a  priBODer  b;  Saivon,  uid  lettled 
at  Hamath,  B.O.  71S.  The  cloae  TMem- 
blaDce  of  the  namea  is  certainly  remark- 
able ;  but  tbere  ia  no  reatmi  to  ranrd 
the  Hanni  t«  UedM ;  nor  is  it  lOely 
that  a  ofitared  chief,  aettled  at  Eamath, 


*  See  aboTB,  p.  881. 

'  See  the  AtAufun/nKnpfton  printed 
in  the  autlkor'a  fftrodotia,  toL  iL  ad  Gn.), 
ool.  ii.  par.  14,  g  4. 

■*  The  name  Phraortea  in  thia  connec- 
tion  ia  aiupidoua.  It  waa  borne  bf  a 
Hede  who  raiaed  the  atandard  of  revolt 
in  the  time  of  Doriiu  Hjataepia  ;  who, 
however,  laid  it  amde,  and  aaeuiued  the 
name  of  Xathritea  (Bth.  Inter.  ooL  iL 
par.  6,  g  4).  If  Phraortea  had  been  a 
roja]  name  previoualj,  it  would  Bcaroely 
have  boan  made  to  give  way  to  one 
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emigration  of  AriaDS  from  tbe  Bactrian  and  Sagartian  country 
to  the  regions  directly  east  of  the  Zagros  mountain  chain ;  and 
having  thus  vastly  increased  the  strength  of  the  Arian  tace  in 
that  quarter,  set  himself  to  consolidate  a  mountain  kingdom 
capable  of  resisting  tbe  great  monarchy  of  the  plun.  Accepted, 
it  would  seem,  as  chief  by  the  former  Arian  inhabitants  of 
the  tract,  be  proceeded  to  reduce  the  scattered  Scythic  tribes 
which  had  hitherto  held  possession  of  the  high  mounting  region. 
The  Zimri,  Minni,  Hupuska,  &c.,  who  divided  among  them  the 
country  lying  between  Media  Proper  and  Assyria,  were  attacked 
and  subdued  without  any  great  difficulty ;"  and  the  conqueror, 
finding  himself  thus  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  kingdom,  and 
no  longer  in  any  danger  of  subjugation  at  the  hands  of  Assyria, 
began  to  contemplate  the  audacious  enterprise  of  himself 
attacking  the  Qreat  Power  which  had  been  for  so  nuwy 
hundred  years  ti)e  terror  of  Western  Asia.  The  supineness  of 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  Assyrian  king,  who  must  at  this  time  have 
been  advanced  in  years,  encouraged  his  aspirations;  and  about 
l).a  634,  when  that  monarch  had  held  the  throne  for  thirty-four 
years,  suddenly,  without  warning,  the  Median  troops  debouched 
irom  the  passes  of  Zagros,  and  spead  themselves  over  the  rich 
country  at  its  base.  Alarmed  by  the  nearness  and  greatness  of 
the  peril,  the  Assyrian  king  aroused  himself,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  marched  out  to  coniront  the 
invader.  A  great  battle  was  fought,  probably  somewhere  in 
AdiabSn^,  in  which  the  Medes  were  completely  defeated :  their 
whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the  father  of  Cyaxares  was 
among  the  BlaiQ.** 


AiJied 


which  hkd  no  great  UBOcIatioite 

On  the  irhole,  it  u  very  doubtful  if 
the  Fhiaort«e  of  HerodotiiB  ougbt  not  to 
be  abeoi  utel;  retrenchsd,  like  hu  Deiocet. 
The  teatimoDy  of  .lEscbylus,  who  nukes 
Cjoiares  fouad  the  Medo-Peraiaa  em- 
pire IPera.  7fll),  and  the  evidence  of 
the  Behiatun  loscriptjon  that  the  Medea 
traced  their  Tojtl  race  to  him,  and  not 
any  higher,  aeem  to  show  tbat  he  waa 
Teailf  the  founder  of  Median  indepen- 
dence.    Still,  it  haa  not  been  thought 


right  wholly  to  discard  tlie  autlioritj  of 
Herodotua,  where  he  ia  not  i^ieolutelf 
conbadicted  b;  the  monumeata. 

"  Karcirr/i^^cni  rti*  'Arrtif*  {i  tpai^ 
Tui],  dr'  AXXdv  iw'  ftXXo  iuir  fSrot. 
(Herod.  L  102.)  These  ware  may  have 
been  in  other  directiona  alao,  but  Oief 
tnuft  have  been  in  Zegnie  for  Medut 
to  hftTe  come  at  the  end  of  them  into 
contact  with  Asayria.  (See  the  continua- 
tion of  the  panage,  it  S  orpaTcwiiion 
irl  Toit  'A»'mj>Iow  r,  t.  X.) 

"  'O  tpaipT'^  oMf  n  Su^Mpq,  ca 
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Such  WB3  the  result  of  the  first  Median  expedition  against 
Nineveh.  The  assailants  had  miscalculated  their  strength.  In 
their  own  mountain  country,  and  so  long  as  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  they  might  be  right  in 
regarding  themselves  as  a  match  for  the  Assyrians;  but  vhen 
they  descended  into  the  plain,  and  allowed  their  enemy  the 
opportunity  of  manoauvring  and  of  using  his  war  chariots," 
their  inferiority  was  marked.  Cyaxares,  now,  if  not  previously, 
actual  king,  withdrew  awhile  from  the  war,  and,  convinced 
that  all  the  valour  of  his  Medes  would  be  unavailing  without 
discipline,  set  himself  to  organize  the  army  on  a  new  system, 
taking  a  pattern  from  the  enemy,  who  had  long  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  tactics.'  Hitherto,  it  would  seem,  each  Median 
chief  had  brought  into  the  field  his  band  of  followers,  some 
mounted,  some  on  foot,  foot  and  horse  alike  armed  variously  as 
their  means  allowed  them,  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  some 
with  speais,  some  perhaps  with  slings  or  darts ;'  and  the  army 
had  been  composed  of  a  number  of  such  bodies,  each  chief 
keeping  bis  hand  dose  about  him.  Cyaxares  broke  up  these 
bands,  and  formed  the  soldiers  who  composed  them  into  distinct 
corps,  according  as  they  were  horseman  or  footmen,  archers, 
slingers,  or  lancers.  He  then,  having  completed  his  arrange- 
ments at  bis  ease,  without  disturbance  (so  far  as  appears)  from 
the  Assyrians,  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  renew  the  war  with 
a  good  prospect  of  success.  Collecting  as  lai^e  an  army  as  he 
could,  both  from  his  Arian  and  his  Scythic  subjects,  he  marched 
into  Assyria,  met  the  troops  of  Asshur-baui-pid  in  the  Geld, 
defeated  them  signally,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  behind 
the  strong  works  which  defended  their  capital.  He  even  ven- 
tured to  follow  up  the  fiying  foe  and  commence  the  si^e  of 
the  capital  itself ;  but  at  this  point  he  was  suddenly  checked  in 


im-parAtaAToSireiXit.  (Herod.  I.i.a) 

"  Compare  the  cue  of  the  Israelitea 

and  the  tdd  notiona  of  CuiaaD  (Judg.  i. 

■  Supn,  ToL  L  pp.  4SI,  462. 

■  Herod.  L  103.  HerodotuB  don  Dot 
meotioii  slingen,  but  onl;  speunien  and 
rachoB.  Still,  aa  wa  find  alingers  among 

VOL.  II. 


and  among  tito  Egyptians  ( 
aon't  AncUni  Bgyptioju,  yoi.  L  p.  SIS), 
and  u  the  ding  is  (he  natural  weapon 
of  mountaineers,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Medes  were  not  without  them.  That 
the  PersianB  used  alinga  a  well  ea(a- 
blutied.  (Xen,  Anab.  iii.  S.  i  U.) 
20 
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bis  career  of  victoiy,  and  forced  to  assume  a  defenaive  attitude, 
by  a  danger  of  a  novel  kind,  which  recalled  him  from  Nineveh 
to  his  own  country. 

The  vast  tracts,  chiefly  consisting  of  grassy  plains,  which  lie 
north  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Jaxartes  or  Syhun  river,  were  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  a 
race  or  races  known  to  the  Asiatics  as  Saka*  to  the  Greeks  as 
SkvBm,  "  Scythians."  These  people  appear  to  have  been  allied 
ethnically  with  many  of  the  more  southern  races,  as  with  the 
Farthians,  the  Iberians,  the  Alarodians,  the  tribes  of  the  Zagros 
chain,  the  Susianians,  and  others.*  It  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  welbre  of  their  southern 
brethren,  and  that,  when  Cyaxares  brought  the  tribes  of  Zagroa 
under  his  yoke,  the  Scyths  of  the  north  may  have  felt  resent- 
ment or  compas^OQ.  If  this  view  seem  too  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  distance,  the  physical  obstacles,  and  the  little 
communication  that  there  waa  between  nations  in  those  early 
times,  we  must  suppose  that  by  a  mere  coincidence  it  happened 
that  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  Scyths  by  CyazaiBs  was 
followed  within  a  few  years  by  a  great  Lrruption  of  Scytha 
irom  the  trans-Caucasian  region.  In  that  case  we  shall  have  to 
regard  the  invasion  as  a  mere  example  of  that  ever-recorring 
law  by  which  the  poor  and  hutly  races  of  Upper  Asia  or  Europe 
are  &om  time  to  time  directed  upon  the  eSete  kingdoms  of  the 
south,  to  shake,  ravage,  or  overturn  them,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  prevent  them  from  stagnating  into  corruption. 

The  character  of  the  Scythians,  and  the  general  nature  of 
their  ravages,  have  been  described  in  a  former  portion  of  thia 
work.*  If  they  entered  Southern  Asia,  as  seems  probable,'  by 
the  Dagbestan  route,  they  would  then  have  been  able  to  pass 


*  TMb  WIS  eapecully  the  i*er*i<m  name 
(HBrod,  vii.  64).  It  is  foiiud  Uiniiighout 
the  Arhtaineniiui  iuacriptiotie,  but  oot  iu 
the  Aayriui  or  Babjloniau,  wliBre  the 
term  which  replacea  it  u  Oimiri  or 
Kimiri  [apporentty  "Cimmeriaiia").  In 
the  ZendtvestA,  Ttiri}/a  (Tunmiaii}  u  tha 
appaUative  of  the  ScTtliic  racaa. 

'  Sm  Qia  author'!  Btrodotm,  toL  it. 


pp.  IBS,  ISe,  188,  204,  Ac 

'  See  above,  pp.  S2S-22T. 

*  Hemdotiu  njB  of  the  Soythiaiu  flat 
the;  marched  from  Scythia  into  Hedik 
b;  a  roimdabout  route,  ir  Jk£'ir  tx/rrtt 
Tb  Kauidatw  tpot  (i.  104).  Thu  detor^- 
tioQ  ia  exacU;  appticmbla  to  tbo  route 
along  the  weateru  abona  of  the  Caqaan, 
b;  Derboid  and  Bakou. 
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on  without  much  difficulty/  through  Georgia  into  Azerbijao, 
and  &om  Azerbijan  into  Media  Magna,  where  the  Medes  bad 
now  establiabed  tiieir  Bouthem  capital  Four  roads  lead  from 
Azerbijan  to  Hamadon  or  the  Greater  Ecbatana,  one  through 
Uenjil  and  Kasvin,  and  across  the  Karaghan  Hills;  a  second 
through  Miana,  Zenjao,  and  the  province  of  Ehamseb  ;  a  third 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jaghetu,  through  Chukli  and  Tikan- 
Teppeh;  and  a  fourth  through  Sefer-Ehaneh  and  Sennah. 
We  cannot  say  which  of  the  four  the  invaders  selected ;  but, 
aa  they  were  pressing  southwards,  they  met  the  army  of 
Cyiaares,  which  had  quitted  Nineveh  on  the  Qtst  news  of 
their  invasion,  and  had  marched  in  hot  haste  to  meet  and 
engage  them.^  The  two  enemies  were  not  ill-matched.  Both 
were  hardy  and  warlike,  both  active  and  full  of  ene:^ ;  with 
both  the  cavaliy  was  the  chief  arm,  and  the  bow  the  weapon 
on  which  they  depended  mainly  for  victory.  The  Medes  were 
no  doubt  the  better  disciplined ;  they  had  a  greater  variety  of 
weapons  and  of  soldiers ;  and  individually  they  were  probably 
more  powerful  men  than  the  Scythians : '  but  these  last  had  the 
advantage  of  numbers,  of  reckless  daring,  and  of  tactics  that 
it  was  di£acult  to  encounter.  Moreover,  the  necessity  of  their 
situation  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country  made  it  impera- 
tive on  them  to  succeed,  while  their  adversaries  might  be 
defeated  without  any  veiy  grievoas  consequences.  The  Scyths 
had  not  come  into  Asia  to  conquer  so  much  as  to  ravage ;  defeat 
at  their  hands  involved  damage  rather  than  destruction  ;  and 
the  Medes  must  have  felt  that,  if  they  lost  the  battle,  they 
might  still  hope  to  maintaan  a  stout  defence  behind  the  strong 
walls  of  some  of  their  towns."*  The  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  under  these  drcumatances.  Madyes,'^  the 
Scythian  leader,  obtuned  the  victory;  Cyazarea  was  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  make  terms  with  the  invader.    Retaining  his 


'  The  Bakou  route  conductB  into  Uie  *  On  the  ScythioD  plit/iiyM,  see  abors 

flat  Hoghan  diBtriot  at  the  mouth  of  the  p.  223, 

oombined  Kor  and  Anis,  wbenoe  it  ii  "As  tlie  NorUwm  Ecbatuia  (anpra, 

4U7  to  iDU«h  to  Tibri*  and  the  Uru-  p.  MS)  and  perh&pe  Bhagea. 

tnir^  couDtanr.  "  8oHercdotui[i.  108).  StrabogivM 

•Harod.L  101.  the  luuna  aa  Hadfi  (l  8,  g  21). 
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royal  name,  and  the  actual  government  of  hb  country,  he 
admitted  the  suzerainty  of  the  Scyths,  and  agreed  to  pay  Uiem 
an  annual  tribute.  Whether  Media  suffered  very  seriously  from 
their  ravages,  we  cannot  say.  Neither  its  wealth  nor  its  ferti- 
lity was  such  as  to  tempt  marauders  to  remain  in  it  very  long. 
The  main  complaint  made  against  Uie  Scythian  conquerors  is 
that,  not  content  with  the  fixed  tribute  which  they  had  agreed 
to  receive,  and  which  was  paid  them  regularly,  they  levied 
contributions  at  their  pleasure  on  the  various  states  under 
their  sway,  which  were  oppressed  by  repeated  exactions,"  The 
injuries  suffered  irom  their  marauding  habits  form  only  a  sub- 
ordinate chaige  against  them,  as  though  it  had  not  been  prac- 
tically felt  to  be  so  great  a  grievance.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  the  bulk  of  the  invaders  would  prefer  the  warmer  and 
richer  lands  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria ; '  and  that, 
pouring  into  them,  they  would  leave  the  colder  and  less 
wealthy  Media  comparatively  free  from  ravage. 

The  condition  of  Media  and  the  adjacent  countries  under  the 
Scythians  must  have  nearly  resembled  that  of  almost  the  same 
regions  under  the  Seljukian  Turks  during  the  early  times  of 
their  domination.'  The  conquerors  made  no  fixed  settlements, 
but  pitched  their  tents  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  that  they 
chose.  Their  horses  and  cattle  were  ft'ee  to  pasture  on  all  lands 
equally.  They  were  recognised  as  the  dominant  race,  were 
feared  and  shunned,  but  did  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  bulk 
of  their  subjects.  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  occupy 
at  any  given  time  more  than  a  comparatively  few  spots  in  the 
wide  tract  which  they  had  overrun  and  subjugated;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  was  not  much  contact  between  them  and  the 
peoples  whom  they  had  conquered.  Such  contact  as  there  was 
must  no  doubt  have  been  galling  and  oppressive.  The  right  of 
free  pasture  in  the  lands  of  others  is  always  irksome  to  those 
who  have  to  endure  it,'  uid  even  where  it  is  exercised  with 


"  This  geema  to  b«  the  meamog  of 
tiie  Bomeiilukt  obscure  fotmgi),  x"!'^* 
lUw  yap  ru*  ^ipur  btf/iimw  rap'  iK&- 
CTur  rb  itierom  4rifiaUia:  (Herod. 
ilO«.) 


■  See  ftboTe,  p.  220. 

•  See  aibbon'a  Dtcluu  and  Fall  of  (A« 
Soman  Em/pin,  ch.  Itu.  (voL  t.  pp.  655, 
6SS,  Ito  editioD]. 

*  Tb»  SMUutM  «eem  to  ivn  had  « 
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Btrict  fumess,  naturally  leada  to  quarrels.  The  barbarous 
Scythians  are  not  likely  to  have  cared  very  much  about  fair- 
ness. They  would  press  heavily  upon  the  more  fertile  tracts, 
paying  over-frequent  visit*  to  such  spots,  and  remaining  in 
them  till  the  region  was  exhausted.  The  chiefs  would  not  be 
able  to  restrain  their  followers  from  acts  of  pillage;  redress 
would  be  obtained  with  difficulty  ;  and  sometimes  even  the 
chiefs  themselves  may  have  been  sharers  in  the  iujuries  com- 
mitted. The  iasolence,  moreover,  of  a  dominant  race  so  coarse 
and  rude  as  the  Scyths  must  have  been  very  hard  to  bear ;  and 
we  can  well  understuid  that  the  various  nations  which  had  to 
endure  the  yoke  must  have  looked  anxiously  for  an  opportunity 
of  shaking  it  ofiT,  and  recovering  their  independence. 

Among  these  various  nations,  there  was  probably  none  that 
fretted  and  winced  under  its  subjection  more  than  the  Medes. 
Naturally  brave  and  high-spiiited,  with  the  love  of  independ- 
ence  inherent  in  mountaineers,  and  with  a  well-grounded  pride 
in  their  recent  great  successes,  they  must  have  chafed  daily 
and  hourly  at  the  ignominy  of  their  position,  the  postponement 
of  their  hopes,  and  the  wrongs  which  they  continually  suffered. 
At  first  it  seemed  necessary  to  endure.  They  had  tried  the 
chances  of  a  battle,  and  had  been  defeated  in  fur  fight — what 
reason  was  there  to  hope  that,  if  they  drew  the  sword  again, 
they  would  be  more  successful  ?  Accordin^y  they  remained 
quiet ;  but,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Scythians  dispersed  them- 
selves continually  over  a  wider  and  a  wider  space,  invading 
Assyiia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,*  and  E^in  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia,*  everywhere  plundering  and  marauding,  con- 
ducting sieges,  fighting  battles,  losing  men  from  the  sword, 
from  sickness,  from  excesses,*  becoming  weaker  iostead  of 
stronger,  as  each  year  went  by,  owing  to  the  drain  of  constant 
warn — the  Medes  by  d^rees  took  heari     Not  trusting,  how- 


rigfat  of  thii  kind  in  Cunpanu,  whioh, 
probkbl;,  u  muoh  u  knytlmig,  caiued 
the  revolt  of  the  Campaniaiu  uid  their 
Bubmumon  to  Rome  in  b.0.  S40.  (See 
Arnold,  Si'taryiif  Same, -ToLiL  pp.  108, 
109.)  Powerful  Arab  tribes  have  Boine- 
timea  iiich  k  right  oTer  landi  luuallf  in 


the  Dceupatjon  of  inferior  tribes. 
'  Herod,  i.  106. 

•  Strab.xtS,!*,  lAwi .  . .  rflt 'Ap- 
lirria!  narimfiwt  rftr  i^Aeryfr  yifr  .  .  . 
lol  M^TCP^  KaxxaSinur,  Kol  /idXMTa  riSr 
rpit  'BiirlFif,  ah  Ilorruia^  rSr  caXoirf, 
rpo^'KS<*.  *  Berod.  1. 1.  0. 
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ever,  entirely  to  the  strength  of  their  right  anoB,  a  imat  whidi 
bad  failed  them  once,  thej  resolved  to  prepare  the  way  for  aa 
outbreak  by  a  stratagem  which  they  regarded  aa  justifiable. 
Cyaxares  and  his  court  invited  a  number  of  the  Scythian  cbieis 
to  a  grand  banquet,  and,  having  induced  them  to  drink  till 
they  were  completely  drunk,  aet  upon  them  when  they  were  in 
this  helpless  condition,  and  remorselessly  slew  them  all.' 

Thia  deed  was  the  agaai  for  a  general  revolt  of  the  nation. 
The  Medee  evetywhere  took  arms,  and,  tnming  upon  their 
conquerors,  assuled  them  with  a  iiuy  the  more  terrible  because 
it  had  been  for  years  repressed.  A  war  followed,  the  duration 
and  circumstances  of  which  are  unknown ; '  for  the  stories 
with  which  Cteeias  enlivened  this  portion  of  his  history  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  ad  having  any  foundation  in  fact  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Farthians  made  common  cause  with  the 
Scythians  on  the  occasion,  and  the  war  lasted  many  years; 
numerous  battles  were  fought  with  great  loss  to  both  sides ; 
and  peace  was  finally  concluded  without  either  party  having 
gained  the  upper  band.*  The  Scyths  were  commanded  by  a 
queen,  Zarino  or  Zariniea,"  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  and  as 
brave  as  she  was  fair;  who  won  the  hearts,  when  she  could 
not  resist  the  swords,  of  her  adversaries.  A  strangely  romantic 
love-tale  is  told  of  this  beauteous  Amazon.*'    It  is  not  at  all 


'  Ibid.  i.  lOfl.  EemdDtiui  nys,  rfae- 
toricaJlj,  in  thia  pUoe,  that  "nioBt  of 
the  Scjthianii "  were  d««Ut)y8d  by  this 
■tnktagem.  But  be  odmite  aEterwards 
(It.  I)  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ic- 
TftderB  returned  into  Scythia. 

It  in  not  clear  wbetlier  Strabo'i  notice 
of  the  origin  of  the  Saxaia  refers  to  this 
oocaeioD  or  □».  After  relating  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ScyUiian  raTagea  (see  above. 
note  *},  he  says,  "  the  Peritim  generals  of 
the  time  set  upon  them  by  night  aa  they 
were  feaating  off  thair  iipoila,  and  oom- 
pletely  exterminated  them." 

'  The  whole  struggle  is  summed  up 
by  Herodotua  in  three  words — 'EfiXo. 
re^wrej  Ivi  Mi)!ur  oi  2<iW«  (.  r.  \. 

■  Diod.  Sic  ii.  Si,  g  2. 

'"  ZarimeaiBtheformnMdbyNioolas 
of  Damascus  (Fr.  12) ;  Zorino,  by  Dio> 
dorus  (ii.  31,  g  3). 

"  Zorina  waa  the  wife  of  Haraureu^ 


the  Scythian  king,  and  aooomnnlsd  him 
to  the  war,  taking  part  in  all  hia  baUlea. 
On  one  Docaaion  she  waa  wounded,  and 

might  hava  been  captured  by  Stryan- 
Eieus,  eoQ4n-law  of  the  king  of  the 
Medes ;  hut  she  begged  so  earDeitlj  to 
be  allowed  to  eacape,  that  StryangtBui 
lat  her  go.  Shortly  afterwards  Stiy- 
augaua  Tiimylf  wae  made  pnaoner  by 
Mu-mareua,  who  waa  about  to  put  him 
to  death,  when  Zarina  iuterpoBed  on  his 
behalf,  and  begged  his  tife  in  return  for 
her  own.  Her  prayer  being  refused,  in 
order  to  aave  herpreeerver,  ehe  munlco^ 
her  buaband.  The  pair  were  by  Oo) 
tdnie  in  love  with  one  another,  and  pe*oe 
having  been  made  between  the  Saoans 
and  the  Medea,  Stryangnua  went  to  visit 
Zarina  at  her  court.  There  he  waa 
meet  hoepitably  received ;  but  wfaao, 
after  a  while,  he  revealed  the  aeoret 
of  his  love,  Zarina  repulsed  him,  i*- 
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dear  what  region  Ctesias  supposes  her  to  gOYeriL  It  has  a 
capital  city,  called  Rozanac^  (a  Dame  entirely  unknown  to  any 
other  hiatorian  or  geographer),  and  it  contains  many  other 
towns  of  which  Zarina  was  the  foundress.  Its  chief  architec- 
tural monument  was  the  tomb  of  Zarina,  a  triangular  pyramid, 
ax.  hundred  feet  high,  and  more  than  a  mile  round  the  base, 
crowned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  the  queen  made  of  solid  gold." 
But — to  leave  these  fables  and  return  to  fact — we  can  only  say 
with  certainty  that  the  result  of  the  war  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Scythians,  who  not  only  lost  their  position  of 
pre-eminence  in  Media  and  tiie  adjacent  countries,  hut  were 
driven  across  the  Caucasus  into  their  own  proper  territory.^ 
Their  expulsion  was  so  complete  that  they  scarcely  left  a  trace 
of  their  power  or  t^eir  presence  in  the  geography  or  etiino- 
graphy  of  the  country.  One  Paleatiniaa  city  only,  as  already 
observed,'  and  one  Armenian  province*  retained  in  their  names 
a  lingering  memory  of  the  great  inroad  which  bat  for  them 
would  have  passed  away  without  "Having  any  more  permanent 
mark  on  the  region  than  a  hurricane  or  a  snowstorm. 

How  long  the  dominion  of  the  Scyths  endured  is  a  matter  of 
great  oncertaiaty.  It  was  no  doubt  the  belief  of  Herodotus  that 
&om  their  defeat  of  Cyaxares  to  his  treacherous  murder  of  their 
cfaiefe  was  a  period  of  exactly  twenty-eight  years.*  During 
the  whole  of  this  space  he  regarded  them  as  the  undisputed 
lords  of  Asia.  It  was  not  till  the  twenty-eight  years  were  over 
that  the  Medes  were  able,  according  to  him,  to  renew  their 
attacks  on  the  Assyrians,  and  once  more  to  besi^  Nineveh. 
But  this  chronology  is  open  to  great  objections.  There  is  strong 
1  for  believing  that  Nineveh  fell  about  B.C.  625  or  624;* 

>  Herod.  IT.  1  and  4. 

*  Scfthopolia.  (Sea  abora)  p.  &2T.) 
FtJ/histor  ccmaiderad  that  Soj'tbopolui 
yne  a  town  of  importaooe  in  the  time  of 
Nebucludneuar.  (Polf  hist,  ap,  Biueb. 
Prop.  Br.  ii.  SB.) 

■  Sacaaa&ij,  which  Stnbo  kji  took 
its  nuns  front  them  (iL  8,  g  4). 

<  Herod.  L  106.    Comiwn  iv.  1. 

'  Thi<  bdief  rarta  primuilf  on  the 
_i_. A_  gj  ibjdeniu  and  PolyhiWor, 


mlnHing  bim  of  hia  wife,  lUuetaA,  whom 
tanM  Imported  much  more  bnuitiful  thoD 

manhood  \>j  battling  bisvelj  with  an 
lliw«iiljliai«iiiiii  Hereupon Strrangteua 
retired  to  hie  chamber  and  killed  him- 
a^I,  hkTing  fint  writt«i  to  reproach 
Zanna  witA  ckuidng  his  deaUt  (Sea 
Nic  Dam.  Fr.  13 ;  aod  comiwn  D^mo- 
trius,  Dt  Elocnt.  g  219 ;  Tists.  Chiliad, 
'L  89if  uidAiion.  DtdarumMerilmM, 


f  2.)  ■'  Diod.  Sio.  ii.  S4, 1 5.       '  wluch  conneot  the  fall  of  Niusteh  with 
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but  according  to  the  numberB  of  Herodotus  tlie  fall  would,  at 
the  earliest,  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  602.'  There  is  great  un- 
likelihood that  the  ScytJis,  if  they  had  maintained  their  rule 
for  a  generation,  should  not  have  attracted  some  distinct  notice 
from  the  Jewish  writers.'  Again,  if  twenty-eight  out  of  the 
forty  years  assigned  to  Cyaxares  are  to  be  regarded  as  years  of 
inaction,  all  his  great  exploits,  his  two  sieges  of  Nineveh,  his 
capture  of  that  capital,  his  conquest  of  the  countries  north  and 
west  of  Media  as  far  as  the  Halys,'  his  six  yeara'  war  in  Asia 
Minor  beyond  that  river,  and  his  joint  expedition  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar into  Syria,  will  have  to  be  crowded  most  improbably 
into  the  space  of  twelve  years,  two  or  three  preceding  and  ten 
or  nine  following  the  Scythian  domination.*  These  and  other 
reasons  lead  to  the  conclusion,  which  has  the  support  of 
£usebius,'*  that  the  Scythian  domination  was  of  much  shorter 
duration  than  Herodotus  imagined.     It  may  have  been  twenty -■ 


)□  of  NabopolusBSj-  (Abjd.  &p. 
Euseb.  Chr.  Can.  i. »  ;  Polyhist  up.  Syn- 
cell.  Chronogrt^A.  p.  396) — u>  ereiit 
fiied  hj  the  CanoD  of  Ptolemj  to  b.o. 
625.  The  v&lus  of  theee  writers  depends 
of  ooune  wholly  on  their  representing 
to  xa,  wbsre  th^  ■gree,  the  «tatemeatB 
of  BeroBUB.  A  aecond  grouod  for  be- 
lisving  that  the  capture  was  not  much 
later  than  thia  is  contained  in  the 
Lydian  war  of  Cyaiares,  which  must 
have  been  fubeBquent  to  it,  yet  which 
•eema  to  be  beat  dated  as  between  2.0. 
610  and  b.o.  610.  It  iji  perhapa  worth 
nolJciDg  that  Eusebiui  plaoee  tjie  cap- 
ture  in  B.O.  618,  which  u  (aocordlng  la 
him)  the  twelfth  year  of  CyaiaraB. 
{Cliran.  Qui.  ii  p.  328.) 

*  Herodotus  repreeents  Cjaiarea  as 
ascending  the  throne  1S3  yean  before 
tiie  battle  of  Marathon,  lc.  in  B.a  631 
He  &nt  introduoH  a  new  Bystem  of  dis- 
cipline, which  must  take  at  Uatt  one 
jrear.  He  then  attacks  Ifineveh,  and 
IS  recalled  by  the  arming  of  the  Scytha 
—say  in  B.C.  682.  The  massacre  ii  28 
yean  afterwards,  or  B.C.  604.  Suppoae 
Nineveh  attached  lor  the  second  lime  in 
the  very  next  yew,  which  is  unlikely 
enough,  but  just  posBibh;  itcanscarcoly 
hats  bUen  till  the  year  following  or 
B.C  S02.    This  is  the  thorte«t  computa- 


tion that  ia  at  all  reasonable.  It  would 
be  quite  fair  to  claim  that  two  or  thim 
years  must  have  been  occupied  by  the 
organisation  of  the  army  on  a  neir 
system ;  that  about  the  name  time  wmild 
probably  elapaa  between  the  rejection  ot 
theScytbicyoke  and  the  recovery  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  attack  so  great  a  town 
as  Nineveh ;  and  that  the  siege  naj 
well  have  occupied  two  full  yesra,  as 
Diodorus,  following  Ctesas,  makes  it. 
We  should  then  have  (6S3-3-28-S 
-2  =  )  B.O.  S9Sia  the  Herodotean  date 
of  the  capture. 

'  It  is  possible,  but  not  oertain,  that 
two  chapters  of  Ezekiel  (cha.  xzxviiL  and 
xnii.)  refer  to  the  Scythio  ravages  ol 
this  period. 

*  See  below,  p.  899. 

*  It  is  pouibU  to  tabulate  the  rngn  ot 
Cyaxares  so  as  to  bring  these  evenlB 
within  the  12  yean  above  iodioated; 
but  their  ell  happening  within  bo  brief 
a  space  ia  most  improbable. 

"  EusebiuB  places  the  fall  of  Minevdi 
in  the  12th  year  of  Cy»iarea  {B.a  618, 
according  to  him).  ^Hub  would  imply 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Scytha  was  at 
IcBEt  M  early  as  B.a  620.  Ho  brinp 
the  Scyths  into  Ana  in  B.O.  431,  thna 
assigning  to  th^  dominalioii  about 
eleven  yeaia. 
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eight  years  from  the  original  attack  on  Media  to  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  last  of  the  invaders  from  Asia — and  this  may 
have  been  what  the  informants  of  Herodotus  realty  intended 
— but  it  cannot  have  been  very  IcMig  after  the  first  attack 
before  the  Hedes  began  to  recover  themselves,  to  shake  ofi"  the 
fear  which  had  possessed  them,  and  clear  their  territories  of 
the  invaders.  If  the  invasion  really  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Cyaxares,  and  not  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  where  Eusebius 
places  it,''  we  must  suppose  that  within  eight  years  of  its 
occurrence  Cyaxarra  found  himself  sufficiently  strong,  and 
his  hands  sufficiently  free,  to  resume  his  old  projects,  and  for 
the  second  time  to  march  an  army  into  Assyria. 

The  weakness  of  Assyria  was  such  as  to  offer  strong  tempta- 
tions to  an  invader.  As  the  famous  inroad  of  the  Qauls  into 
Italy  in  the  year  of  Roma  365  paved  the  way  for  the  Roman 
conquests  in  the  peninsula  by  breaking  the  [K>wer  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, the  Umbrians,  and  various  other  races,  so  the  Scythic 
incursion  may  have  really  benefited,  rather  than  injured.  Media, 
hy  weakening  the  great  power  to  whose  empire  she  aspired  to 
succeed.  The  exhaustion  of  Assyria's  resources  at  the  time  is 
remarkably  illustrated  by  the  poverty  and  meanness  of  tiie 
palace  which  the  last  king,  Saracus,  built  for  himself  at  Calah.*^ 
She  lay,  apparently,  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  bold  assailant,  her 
prestige  lost,  her  army  dispirited  or  disorganized,  her  defences 
injured,  her  high  spirit  broken  and  subdued. 

Cyaxares,  ere  proceeding  to  the  attack,  sent,  it  is  probable,  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Susianians  and  ChaldasMis.^  Susiana 
was  the  last  country  which  Assyria  had  conquered,  and  could 
remember  the  pleasures  of  independence.  Chaldiea,  though  it 
had  been  now  for  above  half  a  century  an  Assyrian  fief^  and  had 
borne  the  yoke  with  scarcely  a  murmur  during  that  period, 
could  never  wholly  foi^t  its  old  ^ories,  or  the  long  resistance 
which  it  had  made  before  submitting  to  its  northern  neigh- 


"  EuaabiuB  makes  Phnu>rt«6  reign 
tin  B.I7.  629,  and  Cjaianx  succeed  hun 
io  that  year.    {Chnm.  Oim.  u.  p.  S27.) 

"  See  pp.  229,  E30. 

"  The  "  tumm  vulgi  Mlleotidm,  qiue 
k  itiari  idvenu*  Sancum  adTentabont " 


(Abyd.  f  EuBeb,  Ohrcn.  Can.  L  9)  muit, 
I  tmiik,  have  been  these  two  nstiona. 
The  opportiui«iiev  of  their  attack  make* 
it  probable  thst  the;  acted  in  oouoert 
with  C  jaxarea. 
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hour.  The  overtures  c^  the  Median  monarch  aeem  to  have  been 
favourably  received ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  an  army  from  the 
south  should  march  up  the  Tigris  and  threaten  Assyria  from 
that  quarter,  while  Cyaxares  led  his  Medes  from  the  east,  through 
the  passes  of  Zagros  against  the  capital  Kumour  soon  conveyed 
the  tidings  of  bis  enemies'  intentions  to  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
who  immediately  made  such  a  disposition  of  the  forces  at  hie 
command  as  aeemed  best  calculated  to  meet  the  double  danger 
which  Uire&tened  him.  Selecting  from  among  his  generals  the 
one  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence — a  man  named  Nabo- 
polassar,  most  probably  an  Assyrian — ^be  put  him  at  the  bead 
of  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  sent  bim  to  Babylon  to  resist  the 
enemy  who  was  advancing  from  the  sea.^*  The  command  of  his 
main  army  he  reserved  for  himself,  intending  to  undertake  in 
person  the  defence  of  his  territory  against  the  Medes.  This  plan 
of  campaign  was  not  badly  conceived ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by 
in  unexpected  calamity.  Nabopolassar,  seeing  his  sovereign's 
danger,  and  calculating  astutely  that  he  might  gain  more  by  an 
opportune  defection  from  a  finlling  cause  than  he  could  look  to 
receive  as  the  reward  of  fidelity,  resolved  to  turn  traitor  and 
join  the  enemies  of  Assyria.  Accordingly  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Cyaxares,  with  proposals  for  a  close  alliance  to  be  cemented 
by  a  marriage.  If  the  Median  monarch  would  ^ve  bia  daughter 
Amubja  (or  Amyitia)  to  bo  the  wife  of  bis  sou  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  forces  under  his  command  should  march  against  Nineveh" 
and  assist  Cyaxares  to  capture  it  Such  a  proposition  arriving 
at  such  a  time  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  a  refusal  Cyaxares 
gladly  came  into  the  terms ;  ihe  marriage  took  place ;  and  Nabo- 
polassar, who  bad  now  practically  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Babylon,**  either  led  or  sent"  a  Babylonian  contingent  to  tlie 
ud  of  the  Medes. 


"  Abyd.  L 1.  0.  i  PolfhiBt.  ap.  Synoell. 
Cknmofpvp/i.  p.  S96. 

"  "  Copiai  auuli&rei  mint  [Nab<KK>- 
Itnnu],  Tidelicet  W  Alio  luo  Nabuoko- 
droaioro  deaponderet  Amuhum  efilubos 
ABdabaguuDun."  (PolylwL  ap.  Euwb. 
Chrm.  Can.  L  5.)  "  Ut "  leemi  to  meBD 
bare  ip'  ij^"  oa  condition  Uut." 


"  Thu  ii  Implied  in  hia  Mtioeadiiigt. 
>nlT  a  king  could  undertue  to  treat 
nth  a  king,  and  to  pnipoee  audi  a  mai^ 

'0  apoken  ot. 
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The  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  combined  Medea  and  Babylonians 
was  narrated  by  Ctesiaa  ^  at  some  length.  He  called  the  Assyrian 
king  Sardaoapalus,  the  Median  commander  Arbaces,  the  Baby- 
lonian Belesis.  Though  be  thus  disguised  the  real  names,  and 
threw  back  the  event  to  &  period  a  century  and  a  haM  earlier 
than  its  trae  date,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to 
relate  the  last  siege  of  the  aty,  tJiat  which  immediately  preceded 
its  complete  destruction.'  He  told  how  the  combined  army, 
consisting  of  Persians  and  Arabs  as  well  as  of  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, and  amounting  to  four  hundred  thousand  men,  was  twice 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Zagros  chain — how  afber  losing  a  third 
battle  it  retreated  to  Babylonia — how  it  was  there  joined  by 
strong  reinforcements  from  Bactria,  surprised  the  Assyrian  camp 
by  night,  and  drove  the  whole  host  in  confusion  to  Nineveh — 
how  then,  after  two  more  victories,  it  advanced  and  invested  the 
city, which  was  well  provisioned  for  a  siege  and  strongly  fortified. 
The  siege,  Ctesias  said,  had  lasted  two  full  years,  and  the  third 
year  hod  commenced — success  seemed  still  far  off — when  an 
unusually  rainy  season  so  swelled  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  that 
they  hurst  into  the  city,  sweeping  away  more  than  two  miles  (I) 
of  the  wail.  This  vast  breach  it  was  impossible  to  repair ;  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  seeing  that  further  resistance  was  vain, 
brought  the  struggle  to  an  end  by  burning  himself,  with  his 
concubines  and  eunuchs  and  all  his  chief  wealth,  in  his  palace. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  story  of  Ctesias.  If  we  except  the 
extent  of  the  breach  which  the  river  is  declared  to  have  made, 
it  contains  no  glaring  improbabilities.*    On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 


>  See  m>d.  Sic.  ii.  35-38. 

*  After  tliu  captiir«,  Arbaoet,  bo- 
oording  to  CteiUB,  destnifed  Ninei-eh 
to  its  found&tiom  {t^  toXv  (if  Ita^oi 

■  Tbo  danger  which  the  titixm  on  the 
Tigris  mil  from  the  spring  floods  may 
be  illuBtnted  from  the  raoent  history  i^ 
Baghdad.  In  the  year  181B,  Mr.  Loftus, 
uriving  at  that  place  on  May  5,  found 
the  whole  popul^on  "  in  a  state  of  t' 
utmost  aUrm  nad  apprehenflion.  .  , 
The  rise  fo  the  Tigris  &m1  attained  t 


tinprecedent«d  height  of  22i  feet  .  .  . 
Nedjib  Pssba  had,  a  few  days  prerioiuly, 
sununoned  tha  population  en  nuuK  Ut 
provide  against  the  genunJ  danger  by 


placed  outside  to  bind  the  earth  com- 
pactly together.  Tha  watflr  was  thus 
reatrained  from  devaatating  the  city — 
not  so  eSectually,  however,  but  that  it 
filtered  through  the  fine  allurial  soil, 
and  Btood  in  the  aerdbbe,  or  cellars, 
■evenl  feet  in  depth.     U  Lad  reached 
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narrative  that  hangs  well  together,  and  that  salts  botii  the  re\B^ 
tions  of  the  parties*  and  the  localities.  Moreover,  it  is  confirmed 
in  one  or  two  points  b;  authorities  of  the  highest  order.  Still, 
as  Ctesiaa  is  a  writer  who  delights  in  fiction,  and  as  it  seetns 
veiy  unlikely  that  be  would  find  a  detailed  accoant  of  the 
siege,  such  as  he  has  given  us,  in  the  Persian  archives,  from 
whence  he  professed  to  derive  his  history,*  no  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  those  points  of  his  narrative  which  have  not  any 
further  sanction.  AH  titat  we  kiiow  on  the  subject  of  the  lask 
siege  of  Nineveh  is  that  it  was  conducted  by  a  combined  army 
of  Medes  and  Babylonians,*  the  former  commanded  by  Cyaxares, 
the  latter  by  Nabopolassar  or  Nebuchadnezzar,^  and  that  it  was 
terminated,  when  all  hope  was  lost,  by  the  suicide  of  the  Ass^nian 
monarch.  The  self-immolation  of  Saracus  is  related  by  Aby- 
denus,*  who  almost  certainly  follows  Berosus  in  this  part  of  his 
history.  We  may  therefore  accept  it  as  a  fact  about  which 
there  ought  to  be  no  question.  Actuated  by  a  feeling  which 
has  more  than  once  caused  a  vanquished  monarch  to  die  rather 
than  fail  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  Saracus  made  a  funeral 
pyre  ofhis  ancestral  palace,  and  lighted  it  with  his  own  hand.' 

One  further  point  in  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  we  roay  suspect 
to  contain  a  true  representation.  Ctesias  declared  the  cause  of 
the  capture  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  city  wall  by  an 
imexpected  rise  of  the  river.     Now,  the  prophet  Nahum,  in  his 


within  two  feet  of  tlis  top  of  tlie  bonk  1 
On  the  river  aide  the  houses  eioae,  masr 
of  which  were  very  old  and  frail,  pre- 
vectad  the  ingreu  of  the  flood.  It  naa 
a  critical  juncture.  Men  were  ststjoned 
night  and  daj  to  vatoh  the  baniere. 
If  the  dam  or  any  of  iha  foundationB 
had  failed,  Baghdad  must  have  been 
bodily  washed  away.  Fortunately  the 
pressure  wne  withstood,  and  the  inunda- 
tion gradually  Jubaided, "  (Loftus,  CAoi- 
(foo  and  Sunana,  p.  7.) 

<  There  is  nothing  improbable  In  the 
Hedea  inducing  the  PersianB  to  help 
them,  or  in  the  Babylonians  getting  the 
asnstance  of  soma  Arab  tnbes.  (See 
above, p.  210.)  The Bacbrian contingent 
might  he  a  fresh  body  of  emignmt 
Hedea  arrived  from  those  regiuoa. 

•  Bee  Diod.  Sic  iL  32,  H- 


'  See  hemdea  Abydenua  and  Fdy- 
histor,  Tobit  xiy.  IE,  uidJoaephiis(^a(. 
Jud.  I.  6,  4  1). 

'  The  book  of  Tdbit  makee  Neba- 


*  Sea  tb« 


Hsnga  quot«d  at  lengtli, 

'  The  doaest  parallel  to  the  condoot 
of  Saracus  ia  tiie  self-d«tmction  of 
Zimri  (1  Kings  xvi.  18).  The  unheroic 
spirit  of  the  later  Persians,  not  bcang 
able  to  conceive  of  auch  an  act  of  Kiil- 
imjnolatlon,  ascribed  tiie  fire  to  a 
thunderbolt  (See  the  distorted  Morj  of 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  Senophon,  Aiiab. 
in.  i,  a  11, 12 ;  where  the  Aasyriana 
are  called  Medes,  and  the  Hedea  Per- 
eisna,  and  where  tJie  eSeminate  Saudaoa- 
palus  beoomea  an  actual  womui — U^lia 
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annoaneement  of  tbe  fate  comiDg  on  Nineveh,  bas  a  very  re- 
markable expresfiion,  whicli  seems  most  naturally  to  point  to 
Bome  destruction  of  s  portion  of  Uie  fortifications  bj  means  of 
water.  After  relating  the  steps  that  would  be  taken  for  the 
defence  of  the  place,  be  tarns  to  remark  on  their  iruitlessness, 
sad  says:  "The  gates  of  the  rivers  are  opened,  and  the  palace 
is  dissolved ;  and  Huzzab  is  led  away  captive ;  she  is  led  up, 
with  her  maidens,  sighing  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,  smiting 
upon  their  breasts."  "  Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  at  the 
north- west  angle  of  Nineveh  there  was  a  sluice  or  floodgate,^^ 
intended  mainly  to  keep  the  water  of  the  Khosr-su,  which 
ordinarily  filled  the  city  moat,  from  fiowing  off  too  i-apidly 
into  the  Tigris,  but  probably  intended  also  to  keep  back  the 
water  of  the  Tigris,  when  that  stream  rose  above  Its  common 
level  A  sudden  and  great  rise  of  the  Tigris  would  necesstoily 
endanger  this  gate,  and  if  it  gave  way  beneath  the  pressure,  a 
vast  torrent  of  water  would  rush  up  the  moat  along  and  against 
the  northern  wall,  which  may  have  been  undermined  by  its  force, 
and  have  fallen  in.  The  stream  would  then  pour  into  the  city ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  have  reached  the  palace  platform,  which 
being  made  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  probably  not  cased  with 
stone  inside  the  city,  would  begin  to  be  "  dissolved."  "  Such 
seems  the  simplest  and  best  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
which,  though  it  is  not  historical,  but  only  prophetical,  must  be 
regarded  as  giving  an  importance  that  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  possessed  to  the  statement  of  Ctesias  with  r^ard  to  the 
part  played  by  the  Tigris  in  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

The  fi^  of  the  city  was  followed  by  a  division  of  the  spoil 
between  the  two  principal  conquerors.  While  Cyaxares  took  to 
his  own  share  the  land  of  the  conquered  people,  Assyria  Proper, 
and  the  countries  dependent  on  Assyria  towards  the  north  and 


I*  Kahum  ii.  4,  7.  The  authoriaed 
TCTsion  IB  followed  mainly  in  this  tiwia- 
latiim ;  but  a  few  improTementa  are 
adopted  from  Mr.  VaDce  SmiUi'B  Pro- 
flucUt  anuxming  NinaA,  pp.  2*2,  243. 

■>  Sex  above,  voL  i.  p.  259. 

"  Ht.  Vanoe  Smith  ai^uea  tgunst 
thiB  tnnalatioii  of  tlte  word  fiaq  hen. 


though  he  allows  ihat  TID  ia  ordinarily 
"  to  melt,  diffiolTS,"  becauae  (ho  eaya) 
"  the  raJBsd  tflnacea  or  ptatformi  were 
Tery  solid  and  faced  with  atone." 
(Pnipieriet,  p.  213,  note  '.)  But  we  do 
not  know  that  they  were  ever  «o  faced 
«ioapt  when  they  fonned  part  of  tha 
ezt^ual  defence*  of  the  tmm. 
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north-west,  Nabopolasear  was  allowed,  not  merly  Bal^lonio, 
Chaldeea,  and  Sasiana,*  but  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
countriM  to  which  that  valley  conducted.  Thus  two  constder- 
ahle  empires  arose  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  ashes  of  Assyria 
— the  Babylonian  towards  the  south  and  the  south-west,  stretch- 
ing from  Luristan  to  the  bordeis  of  Egypt,  the  Median  towards 
the  north,  reaching  from  the  salt  desert  of  Iran  to  Amanus 
and  the  Upper  Euphrates.  These  empires  were  established  by 
mutual  consent ;  ^ey  were  connected  together,  not  merely  by 
treatjes,  but  by  the  ties  of  affinity  which  united  their  rulers ; 
and,  instead  of  cherishing,  as  might  have  been  expected,  amutual 
suspicion  and  distrust,  tbey  seem  to  have  really  entertained  the 
most  friendly  feelings  towards  one  another,  and  to  have  been 
ready  on  all  emergencies  to  lend  each  other  important  assistance.' 
For  once  in  the  history  of  the  world,  two  powerful  monarchies 
were  seen  to  stand  ^de  by  side,  not  only  without  collision,  bat 
witiiout  jealousy  or  rancour.  Babylonia  and  Media  were  content 
to  share  between  them  the  empire  of  Western  Asia  :  the  worid 
was,  they  thought,  wide  enough  for  both ;  and  so,  though  they 
could  not  but  have  had  in  some  respectfl  conflicting  interests, they 
remained  close  friends  and  allies  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

To  the  Median  monarch  the  conquest  of  Assyria  did  not 
bring  a  time  of  repose.  Wandering  bands  of  Scythians  were 
still,  it  is  probable,  committing  ravages  in  many  part  of  Western 
Asia.  The  subjects  of  Assyria,  set  free  by  her  downfall,  were 
likely  to  use  the  occasion  for  the  assertion  of  ibeir  independ- 
ence, if  they  were  not  immediately  shown  that  a  power  of  at 
least  equal  strength  bad  taken  her  place,  and  was  prepared  to 
dum  her  inheritance.  War  begets  war ;  and  the  successes  of 
Cyaxares  up  to  the  present  point  in  his  career  did  but  whet  his 
^>petite  for  power,  and  stimulate  Mm  to  attempt  further  con- 
quests. In  brief  but  pregnant  wcrds  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
Cyasares  "subdued  to  himself  all  Asia  above  the  Halys."* 

'  Ths    dspondeDee   of    Sqmuu    on  nr.    (Dan.  tUl  S  tnd  27.) 

Babylon  during  tha  Medun  period  ii  '  Sob  baloir,  i^.  406  and  411. 

Bhown  hj  the  book  of   DuneL  where  *  Herod.  L  lOS.      Writ  [Ki>afv<|t] 

the  prophet  goee  on  tbe  king's  IxuiDeM  inir  ,  .  .  t  rifr  'AXvot  worofui  Sjm 

to  "Shiuhmn  the  pakoe  in  tbe  prorinca  'Afhjr  rSiffar  fuirriirat  hivT^ 
<i  Elam,"  doring  the  reign  d  Bdihu- 
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How  much  he  may  include  in  this  expressioQ,  it  is  impKis^ble  to 
determine ;  but,  prvmd  fade,  it  would  seem  at  least  to  imply 
that  be  engaged  in  a  series  of  wus  with  the  various  tribes  and 
nations  which  intervened  between  Media  and  Assyria  on  the  one 
side  and  the  river  Halys  on  the  other,  and  that  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  them  nnder  hia  dominion.  The  most  important 
countries  in  this  direction  were  Armenia  and  Cappado<^ 
Armenia,  strong  in  its  lofty  mountains,  its  deep  gorges,  and  its 
numerous  rapid  rivers — the  head-streams  of  the  Tigris,  fiuphra- 
tea,  Kur,  and  Aras — had  for  centuries  resisted  with  unconquered 
spirit  the  perpetual  efforts  of  the  Assyrian  kings  to  bring  it 
under  their  yoke,  and  had  only  at  last  consented  under  the 
latest  king  but  one  to  a  mere  nominal  alle^ance  *  Cappadoeia 
had  not  even  been  brought  to  this  degree  of  dependence.  It 
had  Isin  beyond  the  farthest  limit  whereto  the  Assyrian  arms 
had  ever  reached,  and  had  not  as  yet  come  into  collision  with 
any  of  the  great  powers  of  Asia,  Other  minor  tribes  in  this 
region,  neighbouis  of  the  Armenians  and  Cappadocians,  but 
more  remote  &om  Media,  were  the  Iberians,*  the  Colchians,  the 
Moschi,  the  Tibareni,  the  Mares,  the  Macrones,  and  the  Mosy- 
nceci*  Herodotus  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  all 
these  tribes,  or  at  any  rate  all  but  the  Colchians,  were  at 
this  time  brought  under  by  Cyaxares,'  who  thus  extended  bis 
dominions  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  Sea  upon  the  north, 
and  upon  the  east  to  the  Kiril  Irmak  or  Halys. 

It  is  possible  that  the  reduction  of  these  countries  under  the 
Median  yoke  was  not  so  much  a  conquest  as  a  volnntary  sub- 
mission of  the  inhabitants  to  the  power  which  alone  seemed 
strong  enough  to  save  them  firom  the  hated  dominataon  of  the 
S<^h8.  According  to  Strabo,  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  were 
the  regions  where  the  Scythic  ravages  had  been  moat  severely 


•  The  "B^Miikni"  of  Herodotui  (i. 
101;  iaaS;  vil.  7»). 

•  Herod.  iiLe«;  tu.  78,  79. 

'  His  azpreadon  "  all  Amk  tlwve  the 
HalTi"  (aupn,  Dote^,  itam^Mun^ 


to  cover  tLa  whole  of  Uiiidutliot  Thkt 
he  leguds  it  u  part  of  Uie  Uedian 
cmpira,  and  aa  darolving  upon  Penia 
by  her  conqtieM  of  Media,  seema  to 
follow  from  Kia  making  no  allnaion  to 
the  ooDqaest  of  any  pert  of  it  by  Cyma 
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felt.'  Cappadocia  had  been  devastated  from  tbe  mountaiDa 
down  to  the  coast;  and  in  Armenia  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  whole  territory  had  been  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
invaders,  from  Tvhom  it  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  SacassSn^.  ' 
The  Armenians  and  Cappadocians  may  have  found  the  yoke  of 
the  Scyths  bo  intolerable  aa  to  have  gladly  exchanged  it  for 
dependence  on  a  comparatively  civilised  people.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring territoiy  of  Asia  Minor  a  similar  cause  had  recently 
exercised  a  unifying  influence,  the  necessity  of  combining  to 
resist  Cimmerian  immigrants  having  tended  to  establish  a  h^e- 
mony  of  Lydia  over  the  various  tribes  which  divided  among 
them  the  tract  west  of  the  Halya.*  It  is  evidently  not  impro- 
bable that  the  sufferings  endured  at  the  bands  of  the  Scyths 
may  have  disposed  the  nations  east  of  the  river  to  adopt  the 
same  remedy,  and  that,  so  soon  as  Media  had  proved  her 
strength,  first  by  shaking  herself  free  of  the  Scythic  invaders, 
and  then  by  conquering  Assyria,  the  tribes  of  these  parts  ac 
cepted  her  aa  at  once  their  mistress  and  their  deliverer.'* 

Another  quite  distinct  cause  may  also  have  helped  to  bring 
about  the  result  above  indicated.  Parallel  with  the  great 
Median  migration  from  the  East  under  Cyaxares,  or  Pbta- 
ortes  (?),  his  father,  an  Arian  influx  had  taken  place  into  the 
countries  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Halys.  In  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Assyria,  Tunmian 
tribes  had  been  predominant.*'  Between  the  middle  and  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  B.c.  these  tribes  appear  to  have 
yielded  the  supremacy  to  Arians.  In  Armenia,  the  present 
language,  which  is  predominantly  Arian,  ousted  the  former 


Cyazaree  bj  arrangtmeat,  and  not  on 
compuluon. 

"  This  in  eepedall;  indiuted  by  Iha 
TuraniaQ  character  of  Uia  nuaes  of 
tboee  who  bear  rule  in  theae  regiwM 
during  the  whole  period  oovered  by  the 
ABBjrian  historii^  inamptJiniB  {tit. 
KC  1230-650).  It  is  further  proved  by 
the  Tunnian  character  <i  the  language 
m  the  cuneifonu  inacriptionB  of  Ar- 
menia. (See  Sir  H.  Rawtinaoa  in  th« 
authar'a  Herodofnt,  vol.  i,  p.  CS7  :  toL 
iT.  p.  20«.) 


•  Strab.  iL  8,  S  4. 

■  See  below,  p.  403. 

**  It  was  otnerved  above,  that  primA 
fadt  the  words  of  Herodotus  seem  to 
imply  a  eeries  of  wara.  We  notjos,  how- 
ever, when  we  look  more  narrowly  at 
the  peantge,  that  the  eipreaiion  used, 
tvFHieai  iairtif,  ia  unusual  and  am- 
biguous. It  might  apply  to  a  violent 
subjugaljon,  but  it  doea  not  neceaaarily 
imply  violenoe.  It  would  be  a  suitable 
eipreasion  to  use  if  the  nations  of  this 
part  of  Asia  came  under  the  power  ol 
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Turanian  tongue,  vhich  appears  in  the  cimeifonn  inscriptions  of 
Van  and  the  adjacent  regions.  In  Cappadocia,  the  Moschi  and 
Tibareni  had  to  yield  their  seats  to  a  new  race — the  Katapatuka, 
who  were  not  only  Arian  but  distinctly  Medo-Persic,  as  is  plain 
from  their  proper  names,'  and  from  the  close  connection  of  their 
royal  hoaso  with  that  of  the  kings  of  Persia.'  This  spread  of 
the  Arions  into  the  countries  lying  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Halys  must  have  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  Kediaa 
supremacy  over  those  regions.  The  weaker  Arian  tribes  of  the 
north  would  have  been  proud  of  their  southern  brethren,  to 
whose  arms  the  queen  of  Western  Asia  had  been  forced  to  yield, 
and  would  have  felt  comparatively  little  repugnance  in  sur- 
rendering their  independence  into  the  hands  of  a  friendly  and 
kindred  people. 

Thus  Cyaxares,  in  his  triumphant  progress  to  the  north  and 
the  north-west,  made  war,  it  is  probable,  chiefly  upon  the  Scyths, 
or  upon  them  and  the  old  Turanian  inhabitants  of  the  countries, 
while  by  the  Arians  he  was  welcomed  as  a  champion  come  to 
deliver  them  from  a  grievous  oppressioa  Bangii^  themselves 
under  hia  standard,  they  probably  helped  him  to  ezpel  ft^m 
A^  the  barbarian  hordes  which  had  now  for  many  years 
tyrannized  over  them ;  and  when  the  expulsion  was  completed, 
gratitude  or  habit  made  them  willing  to  continue  in  the  subject 
position  which  they  had  assumed  in  order  to  eflect  it.  Cyaxares 
within  less  than  ten  years*  fr^m  his  capture  of  Nineveh,  had 
added  to  his  empire  the  fertile  and  vtduable  lascts  of  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia — never  really  subject  to  Assyria — and  may  per- 
haps have  further  mastered  ihe  entire  region  between  Armenia 
and  the  Caucasus  and  Euxine. 

The  advance  of  their  western  frontier  to  the  river  Halys, 
which  was  involved  in  the  absorption  of  Cappadocia  into  the 


>  Among    CappadooiM]    tuunes    ore 

■ratluH,  AritiamiMa,  Orophemea,  Ari- 
obanaaea,  &c 

*  According  to  Diodonu  (ap.  Phot. 
SiblioHec.  p.  1168),  Phoniiues,  kins 
of  C^padoda  (ab.  &a  S50),  nuuried 
■  '  irf  Cvabyea, an 


of  Cyras  fw  Oraat 

'  The  fall  of  NineTeh  hai  been  placed 
In  B.c.S2GoraUtUe  later.  Ittheedipae 
of  Thalea  ii  conuderad  to  be  that  of  B.C. 
610,  the  commenceount  of  the  Indian 
warwill  be  B.a  615.  This  war  could 
not  take  place  till  the  frontier  had  been 
extended  to  the  Halja. 


VOL.   U.  2d 
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Empire  lirougbt  the  Medes  into  contact  with  a  nev  power — a 
power  which,  like  Media,  had  been  recently  increasing  in  great- 
ness, and  which  was  not  likely  to  aahmit  to  a  foreign  yoke 
without  a  struggle.  The  Ltdun  kingdom  was  one  of  great 
antiquity  in  this  part  of  Asia.  According  to  traditions  current 
among  its  people,  it  had  been  established  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  *  at  the  time  when  Cyazaree  pushed  his  conquests 
to  its  borders.  Three  dynasties  of  native  kings — ^Atyadfe,  Hera- 
didte,  and  Mermnad» — had  successively  held  the  throne  during 
that  period.*  The  Lydiaos  could  repeat  the  names  of  at  least 
thirty  monarchs  *  who  had  borne  sway  in  Sardis,  their  capital 
city,  since  its  foundation.  They  had  never  been  conquered. 
In  the  old  times,  indeed,  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  had  changed 
the  name  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  from  Mseonians 
to  Lydians ' — a  change  which  to  the  keen  sense  of  an  historical 
critic  implies  a  conquest  of  one  race  by  another.  But  to  the 
people  themselves  this  tradition  conveyed  no  such  meaning; 
or,  if  it  did  to  any,  their  selfnwmplacency  was  not  disturbed 
thereby,  since  they  would  hug  the  noUon  that  they  belonged 
not  to  the  conquered  race  but  to  tiie  conquerors.  If  a  Barneses 
or  a  Sesostris  had  ever  penetrated  to  their  country,  he  had  met 
with  a  brave  resistance,  and  had  left  monuments  indicating  bis 
respect  for  their  courage.'  Neither  Babylim  nor  Assyria  had 
ever  pven  a  king  to  the  Lydians — on  the  contrary,  the  Lydion 
tiadition  was,  that  they  had  themselves  sent  forth  Belus  and 
Ninus  from  their  own  country  to  found  dynasties  and  <uties  in 
Mesopotamia.  *  In  a  still  more  remote  age  ihey  had  seen  their 
colonists  embark  upon  the  western  w&t^^s,  '**  and  start  for  the 
distant  Hesperia,  where  they  had  arrived  in  safety,  and  had 


*  Thr«ft  Hcnmud  kinga  iad  rcagned 
911  yean  MOordiag  to  Herodotus,  88 
BGOOTding  to  Euaebiui.  The  H«ncli<tfe 
hid  reigned  SOCI  yean  sooording  to  the 
former.  Tba  Atyada,  who  bad  fur- 
niihed  Mienl  lingi  (Atva,  L^iu, 
Melei,  Uomu,  fto.),  must  bs  amgned 
mora  tbaa  a  ceDtuij. 
i  L  7-14. 


four  Hermiukira,  Oygai,  Aid^  Stij^^ 
tea,  and  Alyattea. 

'  Horod.  L  7  i  TiL  7*. 

•  Ibid.  iL  lOS.    Cfwimra  cb.  IDS. 

of  the  mjthio  goigalogy  in  Hmi>d.  i  7. 
(8e«  the  auUur'*  Herodotut,  toL  i.  u, 
292,  2iid  editioiL) 

"  'Bwl  -ArM«  ToO  Jtirti  danXflM. 
Herod.  L&L 
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founded  the  great  EiruBcan  nation.  On  another  occasion  they 
had  carried  their  aims  beyond  the  limita  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
had  marched  southward  to  the  very  extremity  of  Syria,  where 
their  general,  Ascalus,  had  founded  a  great  city  and  called  it 
after  his  name." 

Such  were  the  Lydian  traditions  with  respect  to  the  more 
remote  times.  Of  their  real  histoiy  they  seem  to  have  known 
but  little,  and  that  little  did  not  extend  further  back  than 
about  two  hundred  years  before  Cyaxarea."  Within  this  space 
it  was  certain  that  they  had  bad  a  change  of  dynasty,  a  change 
preceded  by  a  long  feud  between  their  two  greatest  houses," 
which  were  perhaps  really  two  branches  of  the  royal  family." 
The  Heraclidte  had  grown  jealous  of  the  Mermnadte,  and  had 
treated  them  with  injustice :  the  Mermnadte  had  at  first  soufj^t 
tbeir  safety  in  flight,  and  afterwards,  when  they  felt  themselves 
strong  enough,  bad  returned,  murdered  the  Heraclide  monarch, 
and  placed  their  chief,  Gyges,  upon  the  throne.  With  Gyges, 
who  had  commenced  his  reign  about  &c.  700,"  the  prosperity 
of  the  Lydiana  had  greatly  increased,  and  they  had  begun 
to  assume  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  their  neighbours. 
Oyges' revenue  was  so  great  that  bis  wealth  became  proverbial," 
and  be  could  afford  to  spread  bis  fame  by  sending  from  his 
superfluity  to  ihs  distant  temple  of  Delphi  presents  of  such 


II  ■Xaaih.  Lyd.  Fr.  38 ;  Nic.Duu.  IV. 
28.  It  u  perfa^M  learcely  tuoesMiy  to 
obMTve  tlut  va7  little  oonfldenm  saa 
ba  placed  in  any  of  duM  traditionB. 
The;  tie  adduMd  here  merely  as  help- 
log  ua  to  uudentand  tlie  apirit  aod 
tmpeT  of  the  people. 

"  The  Hermnadte  had,  I  conceive^ 
been  on  the  throne  awtrly  a  eentury  (86 
jmf)  when  Cnx*re*  made  hia  attack 
xmta  I^dia.  The  Airiory  of  the  Hera- 
ead«  aeema  to  have  commenced  with 
Antya,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Candaulea 
(Nic  Dmo.  Ft.  i»),  whom  BDeebina 
make0  the  first  king.  {Chron.  Oan.  L 
16;  iL  p.  818,  ed.  HaL)  Th«e  five 
reigna  would  ooTer  a  space  of 


s  ^  7,  aub  Sn.). 
"  See  Nio.  Dam.  IV.  28.  An  ahstra«t 
ti  the  paaaage  has  ha«a  ginn  bj  the 


author  in  Us  HendotM  (voL  L  p.  Wi, 

"JTiesamenameeoocaiinbolhbcuiM, 
as  Ard^  Sadyattea  and  Alyattes  (it  that 
is  equivalent  to  Adyattea).  ArdyB  is 
«omiaon  to  both  Ucnsoada  and  Hen- 
didet  b^or*  the  nsnrpation  of  Oygcs. 
{Nic.  Dam.  L  a.  &) 

"  The  dat«  of  Hcrodotua,  B.a  71U, 
ia  npaet  by  the  diaooTaiT  that  OygM 
waa  contanpoiaiy  with  Aaahur>bMJ> 
paL  (Sea  aborts  n,  SOS,  note*.)  The 
date  of  EomUu*  is  b.ci  69S.  (CSUvn. 
Can.  it.  p.  323,  ed.  HaL) 

■*  Oyges  was  known  in  his  lifetime 
as  i  ToXi^xpvei.  (Anhiloch.  ap.  Ajist. 
lOia.  iiL  17.)  The  epithet  attached  to 
him  and  to  hia  dty  for  ages  afterwards. 
(See  .£schyL  fen.  46  ;  Alpheus  in  A*- 
Aobo.  L  12  ;  Burip.  IfA.  tn  Jul.  786  ; 
Nioalana  ap;  Btob.  xir.  p.  67 ;  Ac} 

2  D  2 
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magnificence  that  they  were  the  admiration  of  later  agea,*^ 
The  relations  of  his  predecessors  with  tiie  Greeks  of  the  A^adc 
coast  had  been  friendly.  Qyges  changed  thia  policy,  and, 
desirous  of  enlai^ing  his  seaboard,  made  war  apou  the  Greek 
maritime  towns,  attacking  Miletus  and  Smyrna  without  result^ 
but  succeeding  in  capturing  the  Ionic  city  of  Colophon.'*  He 
also  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  inland  town  of  Magnesia,  (uid 
after  many  invasions  of  its  territory  compelled  it  to  submission." 
According  to  some,  he  made  himself  master  of  tho  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Troad,  and  the  Milesians  had  to  obtain  his  permis- 
sion before  they  could  establish  their  colony  of  Abydos  upon 
tho  Hellespont.^  At  any  rate  he  was  a  rich  and  puissant 
monarch  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the  islands, 
who  were  never  tired  of  celebrating  his  wealth,  his  wars,  and 
hifl  romantic  history.' 

The  shadow  of  calamity  had,  however,  fallen  upon  Lydia 
towards  the  close  of  Gyges'  long  reiga  About  thirty  years' 
before  the  Scythians  from  the  Steppe  country  crossed  the 
Caucasus  and  fell  upon  Media,  the  same  barrier  was  passed  by 
another  great  horde  of  nomads.  The  Cimmerians,  probably  a 
Celtic  people,*  who  had  dwelt  hitherto  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
and  tiie  country  adjoining  upon  it,  pressed  on  by  Scythic 
invaders  from  the  East,  had  sought  a  vent  in  this  direction. 
Passing  the  great  mountain  harrier  either  by  the  route  of 
Mozdok* — the  Pylffi  Caucasite — or  by  some  still  more  difficult 
track  towards  the  Euxiue,  they  had  entered  Asia  Minor  by 


"  Herod.  L  1*.  '•  Ibid 

"  Xanth.  Lyd.  Pr.  19  ;  Nic.  Dam.  p- 
BO,  ed.  UrellL  Herodotua  doee  Dot  aeem 
to  have  boen  aware  o!  the  reduction  of 
this  town,  vhich  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded an  uncertaicL 

■  atiab.  liii.  1,  g  22. 

■  Archilochua  cdebnted  the  wealth 
of  Oygea  in  the  well-knoim  line — ol 
net  ri  riryia  roC  toXuxp^ov  fi^-a 
(At.  Rhet.  iiL  17).  Himnennui  do- 
■dibed  the  vm  betireeD  Qjges  and  the 
people  of  Smyrna  (Piunan.  iv.  21,  %  3). 
The  myth  of  Oygee  which  we  find  in 
Plato  (AtpuU.  il  S)  was  probably  de- 
rived from  an  early  Qreek  poet. 

*  The    inscriptions  of   ABshnr-bNii- 


pal  show  OB  that  Um  Cimmerian  ia- 
vBtdon  of  Aaa  Minor  had  oommenoed 
before  ihe  death  of  Oygea,  whose  bat 
year  is  byno  writer  placed  latar  than 
B.C  SS2.  The  Scythio  mvauon  has  been 
already  ssaigDed  to  B.a  632  or  631. 
(Supra,  pp.  391,  391) 

*  Od  this  subject  M«  the  author'* 
Berodatiu,  toL  iiL  pp.  150-156,  Snd  ed. 

*  Herodotus  makes  them  march  along 
the  coast,  the  whole  way  ;  but  this 
route  is  impracticable.  I^obablj  they 
proceeded  along  the  foot  of  the  Cau- 
ca«ua,  till  they  reached  the  Terek, 
which  tbey  then  followed  up  to  its 
source,  where  th^  would  oome  upon  the 
famous  Ffln. 
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vay  of  Cappadoda  and  had  spread  terror  and  devastation  in 
evety  direction.  Qyges,  alarmed  at  their  advance,  bad  placed 
bimself  under  the  protection  of  Assyria,  and  had  then  confi- 
dently ^ven  them  battle,  defeated  them,  and  captured  several 
of  their  chiefe.*  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Assyiians  gave 
him  any  material  aid,  but  evident  that  he  ascribed  his  succees 
to  his  alliance  with  them.  In  his  gratitude  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Asshur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria,  and  courted  his  favour  by 
presents  and  by  sending  him  his  Cimmerian  captives.*  Later  in 
his  reign,  however,  he  changed  his  policy,  and,  breaking  with 
Assyria^  gave  aid  to  the  Egyptian  rebel,  Faammetichus,  and 
helped  him  to  eBtablish  his  independence.  The  result  followed 
which  was  to  be  expected.  Assyria  withdrew  her  protection ; 
and  Xydia  was  left  to  fight  her  own  battles  when  the  great 
crisis  came.  Carrying  all  before  them,  the  fierce  hordes 
swarmed  in  fiill  force  into  the  more  vestem  districts  of  Asia 
Minor ;  Faphlagouia,  Fbtygia,  Bithynia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia  were 
overrun ; '  Gyges,  venturing  on  an  engagement,  perished ;  the 
frightened  inhabitants  generally  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
walled  towns,  and  hoped  thai  the  tide  of  invasion  might  sweep 
by  them  qoickly  and  roll  elsewhere ;  but  the  Cimmerians,  im- 
patient and  undisciplined  as  they  might  be,  could  sometimes 
bring  themselves  to  endure  the  weary  work  of  a  siege,  and 
they  saw  in  the  Lydian  capital  a  prize  well  worth  an  efibrt 
The  hordes  besieged  Sardis,  and  took  it,  except  the  citadel, 
which  was  commandingly  placed  and  defied  all  their  attempts. 
A  terrible  scene  of  carnage  must  have  followed.  How  Lydia 
withstood  the  blow,  and  rapidly  recovered  from  it,  is  liard  to 
understand ;  bat  it  seems  certain  that  within  a  generation  she 
was  so  far  restored  to  vigour  as  to  venture  on  resuming  her 
attacks  upon  the  Greeks  of  the  coas^  which  had  been  sus- 


oaptJTM  tip- 
pon  to  me  k  raal  acknowledgment  ot 
vax^niDty^  ABahur-bani-pal  hiTYiM>ll 
viewed  the  prewnta  ai "  tribute." 

*  On  the  Cinmierun  nragM,  tea  Col- 
lima,  Fr.  2;  Herod.  1  IC;  i*.  12; 
Btrab.  i.  S,  g  SI ;  liv.  1,  g  40;  CalU- 


mach.  Syam.  ad  Dion.  248-2<tO ;  Eostath. 
OomnaU.  ad  fftm.  Od.  jLli;  Steph. 
B71.  ad  voo.  'Anartpot ;  aud  Heq^ 
ad  voo.  A^io/uf.  Compere  the  author'i 
ifmNiotiM,  ToL  L  pp.  2»a-301,  Sod  edi- 
ticm,  and  Mr.  Greta's  HUlory  of  Oretet, 
ToL  ii.  {ip.  131-13^  2ud  edition. 
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pended  daring  her  period  of  prostration.  Sadyattes,  the  Bon  of 
Ardys,  and  gnuidson  of  Gyges,  following  the  example  of  his 
father  and  gr&nd&ther,  made  war  upon  Miletus ;  ^  and  Alyattes, 
his  80D  and  successor,  pursued  the  same  policy  of  eggressioa 
Besides  pressing  Uiletus,  he  besieged  and  took  Smyrna,*  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Clazomeiue." 

But  the  great  work  of  Alyatt«8'  reign,  and  the  one  which 
seems  to  have  had  the  most  important  consequences  for  Lydia, 
was  the  war  which  be  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  0mmerianB  from  Asia  Minor.  The  hordes  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  time,  by  their  losses  in  war,  and  probably 
by  their  excesses ;  they  had  long  ceased  to  be  formidable;  but 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  be  an  annoyance.  Alyattes  is 
said  to  have  "  driven  them  out  of  Aaia,"^  by  which  we  can 
scarcely  understand  less  than  that  he  expelled  them  from  his 
own  dominions  and  those  of  his  neighbours — or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  countries  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  their  diief 
ravages — Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cilida." 
But,  to  do  this,  he  must  have  entered  into  a  le^;ae  with  his 
neighbours,  who  must  have  consented  to  act  under  him  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  if  they  did  not  even  admit  the  permanent 
h^mony  of  his  countty.  Alyattes'  success  appears  to  have 
been  complete,  or  nearly  so ; "  he  cleared  Araa  Minor  of  the 
Cimmerians ;  and  having  thus  conferred  a  benelit  on  all  the 
nations  of  the  region  and  exhibited  before  their  eyes  his  great 
military  capacity,  if  he  had  not  actually  constructed  an  Empire, 
he  had  at  any  rate  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  one. 

Such  was  the  political  position  in  the  regions  west  and  south 
of  the  Halys,  when  Cyaxares  completed  his  absorption  of 
Cappadocia,  and  looking  across  t^e  river  that  divided  the 
Cappadocians  from  the  Fhiygians,  saw  stretched  before' him  a 
region  of  great  fertile  plains,  which  seemed  to  invite  an  invader. 


*  Herod,  i.  16  and  IS. 

*  Ibid.  i.  IS ;  Nic.  Dun.  p.  62,  ed. 
OrellL  >•  Hsrod.  L  b.  o. 

"  Ki/i/uplavt     Ik    rfp    'Avlirt    /f^ 
Xofft.     Herod.  1.  b.  c; 

"  On   the   Cimmerian   inTBUon   of 


CUicia,  tee  Stnb.  i.  S,  %  21.  [  from  A 


.  **  According  to  Herodotoi  tin  Cim- 
meriani  Buuie  >  peraoAnant  aettleiiMiit 
>t  Sinope  {it.  12) ;  and  Booordiw  to 
Ariatotla  (Fr.  ISO)  ttu;  mainteiMd 
UtamaelTes  for  a  oentoiy  at  Antandrc* 
In  the  Trend.  OthenriM  tbej  dinpp«u 
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A  pretext  for  an  attack  was  all  that  he  wanted,  and  this  was 
aoon  forthcoming.  A  body  of  the  nomad  Scyths — probably 
belonging  to  the  great  invasion,  though  Herodotus  thought 
otherwise'* — had  taken  service  under  Cyaxares,  and  for  some 
time  served  hirn  faithfully,  bemg  employed  chiefiy  as  hunters. 
A.  cause  of  quarrel,  however,  arose  after  a  while ;  and  the 
Scyths,  disliking  their  pomtion  or  distrusting  the  intentions  of 
their  lords  towards  them,  quitted  tbe  Median  territoiy,  and 
marching  through  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  sought  and  found 
a  refuge  with  Alyattes,  the  Lydian  king.  Cyazares,  upon 
learning  their  flight,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Sardis  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitives;  "but  the  Lydian 
monarch  met  the  demand  with  a  refusal,  and,  fully  understand- 
ing the  probable  consequences,  immediately  prepared  for  war. 
Though  Lydia,  compared  to  Media,  was  but  a  small  state, 
yet  her  resources  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  fer- 
tility she  surpassed  almost  eveiy  other  country  of  Asia  Minor," 
which  is  altogether  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  the  world.  At 
tliis  tame  she  was  producing 
large  quantities  of  gold,  which 
was  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  PactoluB,  and  probably 
in  the  other  small  streams  that 
flowed  down  on  all  sides  from 
the  TmoluB  mountain-chain.' 
Her  people  were  at  once  war-  ^^^^  "^"^^ 

like  and  ingenious.    They  had  invented  the  art  of  coming 
money,*  and  showed  considerable  taste  in  their  devices.*    They 


■<  Herod.  I.  73.  HerodotuB  aeema  to 
have  im^pnad  that  UuMScytbiaiw  were 
politiati  refugee*  from  hii  European 
BcTthio. 

•*  On  the  riohnoB  and  fertility  of 
Hub  put  of  Aria,  ue  Tlig.  ^Ak  x. 
141  ;  Strebo,  xiii.  4,  3  G ',  and  compare 
Bir  C.  Felloin'a  Aiia  Minor,  pp.  lS-43. 

■  See  Herod.  L  BS  ;  SapL  PhUoel. 
LS0S;  Plin.7.ir.T.  S9,30;&o.CraeBiu 
bad  alao  minei,  which  he  worked,  near 
Penuniu.  &teAiUUit,Mir<A.AmteiiIt. 
62.) 


•  Xenoph.  Coloph.  ap.  Folluo.  ii,  6, 
g  83  ;  Herod,  i.  84  ;  Etutath.  ad  Dimyt. 
Perieg.  840.  The  cUim  of  the  Lvdiuu 
to  b«  regatded  a»  the  inventon  □(  oran- 
iug  haa  been  di>put«d  b?  aome,  among 
othen  hv  the  late  CoL  Leake.  (Nvm. 
HdUa.  Appendix  :  Jotanal  of  Clanital 
and  SaxTtd  Fhikiogs,  vol.  ir.  pp.  243, 
244.}  I  have  diBouned  the  subject  in 
my  Herodotui  [voL  i.  pp.  G65,  GSO,  2nd 
editjon). 

*  Ho«t  Lydian  coini  bou-  the  derlce 
Of  ft  oowned  figure  about  to  shoot  an 
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cMmed  also  to  liave  teen  tbe  inventors  of  a  number  of  games, 
which  were  commoa  to  them  with  the  Greeks.*  According  to 
Herodotus,  they  were  the  first  who  made  a  livelihood  by  shop- 
keeping.'  They  were  skilful  in  the  use  of  mosical  instrn- 
ments,*  and  had  (heir  own  peculiar  musical  mode  or  style, 
which  was  in  much  &vour  among  the  Greeks,  though  con- 
demned as  effeminate  by  some  of  the  philosophers.'  At  the 
same  time  the  Lydians  were  not  wanting  in  course  or  manli- 
ness." They  fought  chiefly  on  horseback,  and  were  excellent 
riders,  carrying  long  spears,  which  they  managed  with  great 
skill.*  Nicolas  of  Damascus  tells  us  that,  even  under  the 
HeracUde  kings,  they  could  muster  for  service  cavalry  to  the 
number  of  30,000."  In  peace  they  pursued  with  ardour  the 
sports  of  the  field,"  and  found  in  the  chase  of  the  wild-boar  a 
pastime  which  called  forth  and  exercised  every  manly  quality. 
Thus  Lydia,  even  by  herself,  was  no  contemptible  enemy; 
though  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  without  help  from  others, 
she  would  have  proved  a  match  for  the  Great  Median  Empire. 
But  such  help  as  she  needed  was  not  wanting  to  her.  The 
rapid  strides  with  which  Media  had  advanced  towards  the  west 
had  no  doubt  alarmed  the  numerous  princes  of  Asia  Minor, 
who  must  have  felt  that  they  had  a  power  to  deal  with  as  full 
of  schemes  of  conquest  as  Assyria,  wid  more  capable  of  carry- 
ing her  designs  into  execution.    It  has  been  already  observed 


litobe 


arrow  from  a  bow — vhioh  Mcv 
the  pBttem  from  vhjoli  the  Feraii 
copied  tile  emblem  on  theiT  Darici. 
few  huve  the  head  of  a  lion,  or  the  font- 
paxia  of  a  lion  and  a  bull  {an  that  figured 
above,  No.  1,  which  ii  supposed  to  have 
'  beeastmckbyCroeiu).  Both  the  aniiiud 
forma  are  in  thii  oaaa  rendared  with 
much  spirit. 

•  Dioe,huckle-boiiae,b<ai,ftc(Heiod. 
i.»l). 

'  np&r«i  (cdr^XiK  JrAwTA  (HenNL 
L(.c) 

*  Hadar  related  that  the  nagadU  or 
pectU,  8  harp  with  aometdmee  sa  many 
■■  twent;  Btringa,  had  been  adopted  by 
the  OreekB  from  the  Lydiani,  vho  used 
it  at  their  banquet!.  (A^.  Athen. 
Dtipn.  liv.  p.  6SG.)    Hendotui  qieaka 


of  the  Ljdiana  ludng  boUi  thiBinatni- 
ment,  and  also  the  tyrinx  (Pan'i  pipe), 
and  the  double  Bute,  in  thdr  muiUir 
Bipeditiona  (i  17). 

'  Plato,  iicpui.  iiL  10.  Arirtotle 
Menu  to  hare  entertained  an  oppodte 
o[nnion.    (i*iil.  fiu.  7,  ad  fin. ) 

*  Harodotuii  ipe^ong  of  the  Ly- 
diana,  bo  late  w  the  time  at  Cimaus, 
■ap^  'Br  tt  TO^or  rii>  XP^rir  ttftt 
oiStr  ir  r^  'iris  *^f^  irSpainfaf 
tCrt  SKxtiuSmpar  tsG  iviim  (L  79). 
Thaj  did  not  change  their  ohmctcr 
till  after  the  Peraian  cooqueet 

'  Herod  I.  ».  0. 

»  Nio.Daoi.Fr.*9(fliwM..KitOn 
ToL  iiL  p.  382). 

"  Herod,  i.  30-13 ;  Nio.  Dam.  Fir.  tf, 
p.  884. 
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tb&t  the  long  covirse  of  Assyriftn  agressions  developed  gra- 
dually among  the  Asiatic  tribes  a  tendency  to  unite  in  leagues 
for  purposes  of  resistance."  The  circumstances  of  the  time 
called  now  imperatively  for  such  a  league  to  be  formed,  unless 
the  princes  of  Asia  Minor  vere  content  to  have  their  several 
territories  absorbed  one  after  another  into  the  growing  Median 
Empire.  These  princes  appear  to  have  seen  their  danger. 
Cyaxares  may  perhaps  have  declared  war  specially  against  the 
Lydiaos,  and  have  crossed  the  Halys  professedly  in  order  to 
chastise  them ;  but  he  could  only  reach  Lydia  through  the 
territories  of  other  nations,  which  he  was  evidently  intending 
to  conquer  on  his  way ;  and  it  was  thus  apparent  that  he  was 
actuated,  not  by  anger  against  a  particuliu:  power,  but  by  a 
general  design  of  extending  hie  dominions  in  this  direction. 
A  league  seems  therefore  to  have  been  determined  on.  We 
have  not  indeed  any  positive  evidence  of  its  existence  till  the 
close  of  the  war;"  but  the  probabilities  are  wholly  in  favour 
of  ita  having  taken  eifect  from  the  first  Prudence  would 
have  dictated  such  a  course ;  and  it  seems  almost  implied  in 
the  tact,  that  a  successful  resistance  was  made  to  the  Median 
attack  from  the  very  commencement.  We  may  conclude  there- 
fore that  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  having  either  met  in  con- 
clave or  communicated  by  embassies,  resolved  to  make  common 
cause,  if  the  Medes  crossed  the  Halys;  and  that,  having 
aheady  acted  under  Lydia  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians 
from  their  territories,  they  naturally  placed  her  at  their  head 
when  they  coalesced  for  the  second  time. 

Cyaxares,  on  his  part,  was  not  content  to  bring  against  the 
oonfederates  merely  the  power  of  Media.  He  requested  and 
obtuned  a  contingent  from  the  Babylonian  monarch,  Nabopo- 
lassar,  and  may  not  improbably  have  had  the  assistance  of 
other  allies  also.     With  a  vast  army  drawn  from  various  parts 


■■  See  aboTe,  pp.  IfiO,  IGl. 

"  The  eridence  of  »  league  u  ftnuid 
in  the  preHeaae  of  Sjumeais,  king  of 
Cilicda,  at  the  great  battle  terminated 
bj  the  eclipse.  (See  belo«,  p.  411.) 
He  ii  Duuiifeatl;  there  u  an  all;  of 
Ljdia,  juit  ai  Labjuetui  is  present  at 


tn  aUy  of  Hedta.    Bat  it  the  distant 

and  pewerful  Cilidan  monarch  joined 
Aljattca,  and  fought  under  him,  much 
more  may  we  be  aure  that  the  priucea 
of  the  nearer  and  weaker  ststea,  Caria, 
Ftuygia,  Lycia,  Faphlagonia,  &c., 
placed  thenuwIvM  under  his  protecUuo. 
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of  inner  Asia,  he  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Western  Powera, 
and  began  hia  attempt  at  subjugation.  We  have  no  deWled 
account  of  the  war ;  but  we  leam  &om  the  general  expressions 
of  Herodotus  that  tiie  Median  monarch  met  with  a  most  stub- 
born resistance;  numerous  engagements  were  fought  with 
varied  results;  sometimes  the  Medes  succeeded  in  defeating 
their  adversaries  in  pitched  battles;  but  sometimes,  and  ap- 
parently as  often,  the  Lydians  and  their  allies  gained  decidid 
victories  over  the  Medes.**  It  is  noted  that  one  of  the  engage- 
ments took  place  by  night,  a  rare  occurrence  in  ancient  (as  in 
modem)  times.'*  The  war  had  continued  six:  years,  and  the 
Medes  had  evidently  made  no  serious  impression,"  when  a  re- 
markable circumstance  brought  it  suddenly  to  a  termination. 

The  two  armies  had  once  more  met  and  were  engaged  in 
conflict,  when,  in  tiie  midst  of  the  stru^le,  an  ominous  dark- 
ness fell  upon  the  combatants  and  filled  them  wiUi  sup«r- 
atitiouB  awe.  The  sun  was  eclipsed,  either  totally  or  at  any 
rate  considerably,"  so  that  the  attention  of  the  two  armies  was 
attracted  to  it ;  and,  discontinuing  the  fight,  they  stood  to 
gaze  at  the  phenomenon.  In  most  parts  of  the  East  such  an 
occurrence  is  even  now  seen  with  dread — the  ignorant  mass 
believe  that  the  orb  of  day  is  actually  being  devoured  or  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand — even  the 
cfaie&,  who  may  have  some  notion  that  the  phenomenon  is  a 
recurrent  one,  do  not  understand  its  cause,  and  participate  in 
the  alarm  of  their  followers.   On  the  present  occa^on  it  is  said 


'■  Herod,  i  7*. 

"  Some  regard  tliia  "  night  angige- 
roent"  m  idnitiDal  with  thn  ^Ule 
(topped  by  the  edipae,  when  (to  uw  the 
worai  of  Hecodotua)  "  the  day  beouoe 
night"  (»ee  B&hr,  ad  loc).  But,  strictly 
bjien,  the  noidi  of  Herodotus  mign 
the  mght  engagement  to  one  of  the  flist 
five  year^  w£er««a  Um  edipM  U  ia  tbe 
■ixth. 

'"  du^W^otHn  N  C^  At'  trip  rir 
rtXcfwr  ^  the  enirsMioD  of  Herodotua 
(L..a). 

"  It  hu  t 


have  been  directed  to  the  reaolation  of 

the  questioD' — What  total  edipaea  urn* 
there  in  Am  Minor  in  the  60  yean 
from  B.O.  eSO  to  ao.  6S0 1  But,  though 
a  total  eolipee  would  eeem  to  be  required 
by  the  denoriptiTe  language  of  Hat>. 
dotua,  no  mioh  phenomenon  in  requinte 
for  the  facta  of  hie  tale,  which  alone 
can  be  regarded  &■  hiiU>iic*L  If  the 
edipee  waa  mgkitiU  to  be  notieed,  it 
would  produce  naturall;  all  the  aupeiirti- 
ijous  awe,  end  ao  all  the  other  result^ 
which  Hercdotm  reUta^  It  ij  not  tbe 
mere  darlmeai,  but  the  portent,  that 
olarTiis  and  peralyiee  the  igncnnt 
AeiaUc  in  Euch  caeca. 
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that,  amid  tbe  general  fear,  a  desire  for  reconciliation  seized 
both  armies."  Of  this  spontaneous  moTement  two  chiefs,  the 
foremost  of  the  allies  <m  either  side,  took  advantage.  Syennesis, 
king  of  CSlida,  the  first  known  monarch  of  his  name,"  on  the 
part  of  Lydia,  and  a  prince  whom  Herodotus  calls  "  Labynetus 
of  Babylon  " — probably  either  Nabopolassar^  or  Nebuchadnez- 
zar— on  the  part  of  Media,  came  forward  to  propose  an  im- 
mediate armistice ;  and  when  the  proposal  was  accepted  on 
either  side,  proceeded  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  arranging 
terms  of  peace  between  the  contending  parties.  Since  nothing 
is  said  of  the  Scythians,  who  had  been  put  forward  as  the 
CKrtensible  grounds  of  quarrel,  we  may  presume  that  Alyattes 
retained  them.  It  is  further  clear  that  both  he  and  his  allies 
preserved  tmdiminished  both  their  territories  and  their  inde- 
pendence. The  territorial  basis  of  the  treaty  was  thus  what  in 
modem  diplomatic  language  is  called  the  atatua  qtio ;  matters, 
in  other  words,  returned  to  the  position  in  which  they  had 
stood  before  the  war  broke  out  The  only  difference  was  that 
Cyaxares  gained  a  inend  and  an  aUy  where  be  had  previously 
had  a  jealous  enemy ;  since  it  was  agreed  tiiat  tbe  two  kings 
of  Media  and  Lydia  should  swear  a  friendship,  and  that,  to 
cement  the  alliance,  Allyattes  should  give  his  daughter 
Aiy^nis  in  marriage  to  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares.  The 
marriage  thus  arranged  took  place  soon  afterwards,  whQe  the 
oath  <^  iriendship  was  sworn  at  once.  According  to  the  b&r> 
barous  usages  of  the  time  and  place,  the  two  monarchs  having 
met  and  repeated  the  words  of  the  formula,  punctured  their 
own  arms,  and  then  sealed  their  contract  by  each  sucking  from 
the  wound  a  portion  of  the  other's  blood* 


"  Herod,    t  71.      T^    fuxii  " 

frwlravT*  ml  ^XXi«  n  tsmtxar 
ni   iii^irtfti   ^ff^v    Ann-Mn   ytri- 

later  Cificiui  history  {Sa^Cptn. 
S38 ;  Bvod.  tiL  SS  ;  Xbd.  Anab.  1  S, 
1 33).  Apparant^  U  i«  eiiher  a  roval 
titia  Iflu  Phanoh,  or  *  dmiio  which 
Moh  Ung  unimM  triun  h*  monnta  the 


'  If  tbe  true  date  of  the  oclipM  la 
B.O.  010,  it  iroiilil  Fall  into  tbe  reigii  ol 
KabopolBBaar,  whioh  earered  the  apac* 
between  s.0.  626  and  B.a  1104.  If  it 
waa  the  eclipse  of  B.O.  603,  of  &c.  G97, 
of  B.C.  586,  or  of  B.o.  t>SS,  Nabopolasaar 
would  be  dead,  and  Nebuebadnezmr 
would  be  king  of  Babylon, 

'  Herod.  L  1i,  ad  fin.  A  pradace 
nearly  rimilar  is  aaclibed  to  Ute  Eu- 
ropean Scytba  by  Bervdoto*  (ir.  70), 
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By  ibis  peace  the  three  great  monarchiea  of  tlie  time — the 
Median,  the  Lydian,  and  the  Babylonian — ^were  placed  on 
terms,  not  only  of  amity,  but  of  intimacy  and  (if  the  word  may 
be  used)  of  blood  relationship.  The  Grown  Princes  of  the  three 
kingdoms  had  become  brothers,*  From  the  shores  of  the  Egean 
to  those  of  the  Persian  Oiilf,  Western  Asia  was  now  ruled  by 
interconnected  dynasties,  bound  by  treaties  to  respect  each 
other's  rights,  and  perhaps  to  lend  each  other  aid  in  important 
conjunctures,  and  animated,  it  would  seem,  by  a  real  spirit  of 
mutual  finendliuess  and  attachment.  After  more  than  five 
centuries  of  almost  constant  war  and  ravage,  after  fifty  years  of 
fearful  strife  and  convulsion,  during  which  the  old  monarchy 
of  Assyria  had  gone  down  and  a  new  Empire — the  Median — 
had  risen  up  in  its  place,  this  part  of  Asia  entered  upon  a 
period  jf  repose  which  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  wiUi  the 
long  term  of  struggle.  From  the  date  of  the  peace  between 
Alyattes  and  Cyazares  (probably  B.C.  610),*  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  three  kingdoms  of  Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylonia 
remained  tasb  friends,  pursuing  their  separate  courses  without 
qu&rrel  or  collision,  and  thus  ^ving  to  the  nations  within  their 


and  to  Um  AnnetuaiiB   *iid   Iberiuu 

b;  Tscitus  {Ann.  liL  47).  Ona  Dot 
very  diOerent  ia  etiH  found  in  B.  Africa 
(LiTiDgBtoQe,  Traedt,  p.  188).  The 
ralianait  of  the  cuMom  BeemB  to  be,  as 
Dr.  Livingetone  eipkins,  tlie  notion 
that  bjr  dnntiog  each  other's  blood  the 
two  parties  become  perpetual  friends 
•nd  rdaiiont. 


If  abuchadnezEar  and  Crcaiui  were  bod 
brothers-iu-lanr  of  Astysgea. 

'  1  am  Btill  nnoonvini^  t^  the  argu- 
ments of  Hr.  Boaanquet,  who  regards 
the  eclipae  as  podtivelf  fixed  to  the 
year  b.o.  CSS.  The  grounda  of  our 
difference  are  two-fold.  1.  I  do  not 
Slink  the  edipae  must  neceasarily  hsve 
beentotaL    (See  above,  p.  110,  noU".) 


And  2i  I  do  not  regard  ■ 
science  as  capable  of  pronount^ng  on 
the  exact  line  taken  by  edipaaa  which 
happened  more  than  2000  jretm  ago. 
The  motions  of  the  earUi  and  of  the  moon 
are  not  uniform,  and  no  astronomer  caa 
say  that  all  the  irregularitiea  which 
may  exist  are  known  to  tiim  and  have 
been  taken  into  account  with  eiactueae 
in  hia  back  calculations.  fVesh  irregu- 
laritiea are  continually  discovered  ;  and 
hence  the  calculations  of  ai 


1^  however,  Mr.  Boeauqoet  ahouM  be 

r  I  waa  really  that  of 
be  no  need  of  de- 
rangmg  on  that  aooouot  our  antne 
schema  of  Oriental  chronology.  The 
simple  result  will  be  that  IJie  battle 
miiat  be  banaferred  to  iLe  rcigu  of 
AityoffeM,  to  which  Cicero  (Dt  Dit.  L 
49),  Pliny  t,H.  N.  ii.  12),  and  Eusebiua 
(CTinm.  Caii.  ii.  p.  331J  assign  it 
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borders  a  rest  and  a  refreshment  whicli  they  must  have  greatly 
needed  and  desired. 

In  one  quarter  only  was  this  rest  for  a  short  time  disturbed. 
During  the  troublous  period  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Egypt,  which  had  recovered  its  freedom,*  and  witnessed  a 
revival  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  under  the  Fsamatik  family, 
began  once  more  to  aspire  to  the  possession  of  those  provinces 
which,  being  divided  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
by  the  impassable  Syrian  desert,  seems  politically  to  belong 
to  Africa  almost  more  than  to  Asia.  Fsamatik  I.,  the  Psam- 
metichus  of  Herodotus,  had  commenced  an  aggressive  war  in 
this  quarter,  probably  about  the  time  that  Assyria  was  suf- 
fering from  the  Median  and  then  from  the  Scythian  inroads. 
He  had  besieged  for  several  years  the  strong  Philistine  town 
of  Ashdod,*  which  commands  the  coast-route  from  Egj^t  to 
Palestine,  ^id  was  at  this  time  a  most  important  city.  Despite 
a  resistance  which  would  have  wearied  out  any  less  pertinacious 
assailant,  he  had  persevered  in  bis  attempt,  and  had  finally 
succeeded  in  taking  the  place.  He  had  thus  obtained  a  firm 
footing  in  Syria;  and  his  successor  was  able,  starting  from  this 
vantage-ground,  to  overrun  and  conquer  the  whole  territory. 
About  the  year  b.c.  COS,  Neco,  sou  of  Psamatik  I.,  having 
recently  ascended  the  throne,  invaded  Palestine  with  a  large 
army,  met  and  defeated  Josiab,'  king  of  Judah,  near  Megiddo 
in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and,  pressing  forward  through 
Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  attacked  and  took  Carchemish,  the 
strong  city  which  guarded  the  ordinary  pass^e  of  the  river. 
Idumea,  Palestine,  Phcenicia,  and  Syria  submitted  to  him,  and 
for  three  years  he  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
conquests.^  Then,  however,  the  Babylonians,  who  had  received 
these  provinces  at  the  division  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  began 


*  pBumnetichiiE  probably  becama  an 
ilid4l)endeDt  kiiv;  about  b.o.  647,  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  Baiil-Hugiiia.  He 
ma  preTiouil;  governor  under  Amjto. 
^eeaboT«,p.  20S.) 

'  Herodotus,  who  ii  the  authority  for 
thil  iiege,  Ba;ri  that  it  laated  29  y eara 
(iL   1G7),  vtlucli  is  moat  improl»bla. 


Bndi  a  itory,  however,  would  not  hare 
aiiaen  onleaa  the  megs  had  boen  one  of 
nnoiual  length. 

'  2  Kings  y«iii  26  ;  2  Chr.  xziv. 
20-23.     Compare  Herod,  u.  169. 

■  2Eingizzir.  7;BeriMUi^  JooepL 
AtO.  Jud.  X.  11. 
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to  bestir  themselves.  Nebuchadoezsar  marcbed  to  Carchemish, 
defeated  tbe  army  of  Neco,  recovered  all  the  territory  to  the 
border  of  Egypt,  and  even  ravaged  a  portion  of  that  country.* 
It  is  probable  that  in  this  expedition  he  was  asaiatdd  by  the 
Modes.  At  any  rate,  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  when 
the  intrigues  of  Egypt  bad  again  created  disturbances  in  this 
quarter,  and  Jehoiaklm,  the  Jewish  king,  broke  into  opeu 
insurrection,  the  Median  monarch  sent  a  contingent,'"  which 
accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar  into  Judioa,  and  assisted  ^™  to 
establish  his  power  firmly  in  South- Western  Asia. 

This  is  tbe  last  act  that  we  can  ascribe  to  tbe  great  Median 
king.  He  can  scarcely  have  been  much  less  thou  seventy  yeais 
old  at  this  time ;  and  bis  life  was  prolonged  at  tbe  utmost  three 
years  longer."  According  to  Herodotus,  be  died  B,c.  593, 
after  a  reign  of  exactly  forty  years,"  leaving  his  crown  to  bis 
son  Astyages,  whose  marriage  with  a  Lydian  princess  was 
above  rdated. 

We  have  no  sufficient  materials  &om  which  to  draw  out 
a  complete  character  of  Cyozares.  He  appears  to  bavo  pos- 
sessed great  ambition,  considerable  military  ability,  and  a  rare 
tenacity  of  purpose,  which  gained  him  his  chief  successes.  At 
tbe  same  time  be  was  not  wanting  in  good  sense,  and  could 
bring  himself  to  withdraw  from  an  enterprise,  when  he  bod 
misjudged  the  fitting  time  for  it,  or  greatly  miscalculated  its 
difficulties.  He  was  faithful  to  his  fhends,  but  thought  treacheiy 
allowable  towards  his  enemies.  He  knew  how  to  conquer,  bat 
not  bow  to  organize,  an  empire ;  and,  if  we  except  his  esta- 
blishment of  Magism  as  tbe  religion  of  the  state,  we  may  say 
that  be  did  nothing  to  give  permanency  to  the  monarchy  which 
be  founded.  He  was  a  conqueror  altogether  after  the  Anatic 
model,  able  to  wield  the  sword,  but  not  to  guide  tbe  pen,  to 


*  Jerem.  xIti.  2-20. 
■•  So  Folyhutor  related  (Tr.  91).  like 
CtodM^  he  called  the  Median  monansh. 

"  We  CMiuot  nippoN  &ixaiea  to 
htve  been  much  Um  tban  tnirty  vewi 
old  ftt  his  aeceaalMi  mttAtUj  u  he 
had  pieTioualj  led  into  Media  a  baitd 
of  emigraDta  Iiom  the  Sactriao  oountay. 


(See  above,  p.  888.)    U  he  a 

the  tliniiie  >.□,  638,  whiok  ii  the  dat« 

(d  Hetodotua,  ha  would  oonaeqaaclfy 

be  about  ■'  '    ' '""   "■- 
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subdue  his  coutemporaries  to  his  will  by  his  personal  ascendaDcy 
over  them,  but  not  to  inSueuce  posterity  by  the  establishment 
of  a  kingdom,  or  of  institutions,  on  deep  and  stable  fbunda- 
tions.  The  Empire,  -which  owed  to  him  it«  foundatiou,  was 
the  most  shorthved  of  all  the  great  Oriental  monarchies,  hav- 
ing begun  and  ended  within  the  narrow  space  of  three  score 
and  ten  years ' — the  natural  lifetime  of  an  individual 

Astyages,  who  succeeded  to  the  Median  throne  about  B.C. 
693,'  had  neither  his  ^.ther's  enterprise  nor  his  ability.  Bom 
to  an  Empire,  and  bred  up  in  all  the  luxury  of  an  Oriental 
Court,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  content  with  the  lot  which 
fortune  appeared  to  have  assigned  him,  and  to  have  coveted 
no  grander  position.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  remarkably 
handsome,*  cautious,*  and  of  an:  easy  and  generous  temper  * 
Although  the  anecdotes  related  of  his  mode  of  life  at  Ecbatana 
by  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  seem  to 
he  for  the  most  part  apocryphal,  and  at  any  rate  come  to  us 
upon  authority  too  weak  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  history, 
we  may  perhaps  gather  from  the  concurrent  descriptions  of 
these  three  writers  something  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Court  over  which  he  presided.  Its  leading  features  do  not 
seem  to  have  differed  greaUy  from  those  of  the  Court  of 
Assyria.  The  monarch  lived  secluded,  and  could  only  be  seen 
by  those  who  asked  and  obtained  an  audience.*  He  was  sur- 
loonded  by  guards  and  eunuchs,  the  latter  of  whom  held  most 
(^  the  offices  near  the  royal  person.^  The  Court  was  magnifi- 
cent in  its  apparel,  in  ita  lunquets,  and  in  the  number  and 
organization  of  its  attendants.  The  coortiers  wore  long  flow- 
ing robes  of  many  different  colours,  amongst  which  ted  and 


'  The  real  "Etapira"  mart  data, 
BOt  from  the  aooenioQ  of  Cyai&rea, 
but  from  hii  oonqueat  of  NmsTeh, 
vhioh  mi  &a  S2G  at  tlie  eariieat 
From  Hiia  to  B.a;  G6S— tlie  tot  jmt  ot 
C^TOB— Ii  07  jaaia. 


Qm  thnina  B.a  6S7 ;  but  lie  obtain* 
UUi  date  by  — "C"'"g  to  C;tu>  ons 
■nora  year,  uid  to  Artjafjea  three  loora 
jewM,  ttuiD  Hwodota*  giret  Uum.    On 


tba   fonnsr   pcont 
latter  probably,  be  followed  tbe  t 
pioioui  authonty  of  Cteaiaa. 
■  Xen.  (^rap.  i.  8,  g  2. 

*  iSnjhyL   Feri.  703.      ^pirtt   yip 
oh-oO  Buiur  ^aKoarpi^vr. 

*  TtrraiimTet.     Nio.  Dam.  Vt,  68, 

p.  ssa. 

*  HsTod.  L  99 ;  Xm.  Oyrvp.  L  8, )  & 
'  Nio.  Dam.  Ft.  60,  pp.  8SS  aitil 

M2. 
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purple  predominated,'  and  adorned  their  necks  with  chains  or 
collars  of  gold,  and  tiieir  wrists  with  bracelets  of  the  same 
precious  metal.'  Even  the  horses  on  which  they  rode  had 
sometimes  golden  bits  to  their  bridles."  One  oflBcer  of  the 
Court  was  especially  called  "the  King's  Eye;"  another  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  strangers  to  him  ;'^  a  third  was  his 
cupbearer ;"  a  fourth  his  messenger."  Guards,  torch-bearer^ 
serving-men,  ushers,  and  sweepers,  were  among  the  orders  into 
which  the  lower  sort  of  attendants  were  divided;"  while  among 
the  courtiers  of  the  highest  rank  was  a  privil^ed  class  known 
as  "  the  King's  tablen^mpanions  "  (ofiorpdwe^iy  The  chief 
pastime  in  which  the  Court  indulged  was  hunting.  Generally 
this  took  place  in  a  park  or  "  paradise  "  near  the  capital ;"  but 
sometimes  the  King  and  Court  went  out  on  a  grand  hunt  into 
the  open  country,  where  lions,  leopards,  bears,  wild  boars,  wild 
asses,  antelopes,  stags,  and  wild  sheep  abounded,  and,  when 
the  beasta  bad  been  driven  by  beaters  into  a  confined  space, 
despatched  them  with  arrows  and  javelins.^' 

Prominent  at  the  Court,  according  to  Herodotus,"  was  the 
priestly  caste  of  the  Magi.  Held  in  the  highest  honour  by 
both  King  and  people,  they  were  in  constant  attendance,  ready 
to  expound  omens  or  dreams,  and  to  give  their  advice  on  all 
matters  of  state  policy.  The  reli^ous  ceremonial  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  under  tbeir  chai^ ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
high  state  offices  were  often  conferred  upon  them.  Of  all 
classes  of  the  people  tiiey  were  the  only  one  that  could  feel 
they  had  a  real  influence  over  the  monarch,  and  might  claim 
to  share  in  bis  sovereignty." 

The  long  reign  of  Astyages  seems  to  have  been  almost  on- 


'  Sen.  Cfyrop.  rtiL  8,  §  S. 

■  Ibid.  L  8,  i  2 ;  a  4,  4  fl,  fci 

*•  Ibid.  L  3,  5  8. 

■■  'Oi>Sa)^  ^Mt.   Herod.  L  111. 

"  Xen.  Csrop.  i.  3,  (  a  '0  .  .  . 
Ti/iJjr  I^BT  wpoaiyiai  toiIi  StttUrtut 
'ioTviyavt  Kal  iwtrvititu'  061  /t^ 
itoipji  a/rrifi  SoKBbi  eltui  rpoiray<a'. 
Compare  Mtc  Dam.  p.  402.    At'  rtroi- 

■J  Olroxtet.  Nic  Dam.  p.  8B8 ;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  1.  s.  c.  ■*  Herod,  i.  11«. 


"  Ltpu^pti  Xvxyo^fioi,  StpariHTet, 
jia^io^pot,  and  xoUiJriiTrR — the  Uat 
divided  ioto  cleaners  of  the  Palaoe  and 
cleaners  of  the  ooorts  outside  the  PaUo*. 
Tiia.  Dun.  L  h.  c  ;  Dino,  Fr.  7. 

»  Xen.  Oyrop.  i  i,  JJ  6  and  11. 

"  Ibid.  i.  4,  5  7. 

"  Herod.  L  107, 108,  and  120. 

"  Herodotus  makes  the  Magi  mj  io 
.AatTagee  —  S/e  trtarturoi  jSu-iX^ot 
mi  ipxp/tr  r*  itlpat.  Ml  T^idi  wpit  Ha 
luyiXat  tx^iuf-    (i  120.) 
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distorbed,  until  just  before  its  close,  by  wars  or  rebellions. 
KusebiuB  indeed  relates  that  he,  and  not  CTaxares,  carried  on 
the  great  Lydian  contest;**  and  Moses  of  ChorSn^  dedarea 
that  he  was  eng^ed  in  a  long  straggle  with  Tigranes,  an 
Armeoiaii  king."  But  little  credit  can  be  attached  to  these 
statements,  the  former  of  which  contradicts  Herodotus,  while 
the  latter  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  other  writer.  The 
character  which  Cyaxores  bore  among  the  Greeks  was  evi- 
dently that  of  an  unwarlike  king.*'  If  he  had  really  carried 
his  arms  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  threatened  t^e 
whole  of  that  extensive  re^on  with  subjugation,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  he  would  have  been  considered  so  peaceful  a 
ruler.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  imagine  that  in  that  case  no  clas- 
sical writer — not  even  Ctesias — would  have  taxed  Herodotus 
with  an  error  that  must  have  been  so  fl^raut  With  respect 
to  the  war  with  Tigranes,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  have 
a  basis  of  truth ; — ^there  may  have  been  a  revolt  of  Armenia 
&om  Asty^es  under  a  certain  Tigranes,  followed  by  an  at- 
tempt at  subjugation.  But  the  slender  authority  of  Moses  is 
insufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  story,  which  is  inter- 
nally improbable,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus." 

There  are  some  grounds  for  believing**  that  in  one  direction 
,&styages  succeeded  in  slightly  extending  the  limits  of  his  em- 
pire.  But  he  owed  his  success  to  prudent  management,  and 
not  to  courage  or  military  skill.  On  his  north-eastern  frontier, 
occupying  the  low  country  now  known  as  Talish  and  Ghilan,  was 


■*  Oiran.  Cbn.  ii.  p.  331,  ed.  HaL 
Thtt  tBcriptdon  of  the  war  to  Ab^bm 

ia  OTideaUy  connoeted  with  >  beliof 
tint  the  eclipM  ot  Th&lM  vm  Out  of 
B.O.  688. 

■■  Moe.  Chor.  Bitt.  Irmm.  L  23-2S. 

■  This  a  implied  in  the  picture  drawn 
by  Herodotui  (i.  107-128),  and  in  (lie 
briaf  ciiuac(«r  given  by  jGnchyliu  (nee 
■)n*e,  p.  *15,  Qoto*).  It  ig  expraesly 
cbited  by  AnstoUe,  wbo  Bays — KHfioi 
'Aarvdy^    trirWrrtu    tal    reS    piou 

tA  tV  liiw  UrOiur  i^iipyifKirB*,  virim 
ttrpv^f.    (Pot  Y.  B,  S  16.) 
TOL.n. 


CyruHj 


independent 


and  Tigrana 
TigraneB,  and  not  Cttur,  atteaks  and  de- 
feats A^tyafieB  and  kills  him.  After  this 
Cyrufl  aaoBtH  Tigranee  to  cooquer  Hsdia 
and  Penas,  which  become  ptu1»  of  tlie 
Armenian   king's   dominions.      Cyrus 

**  liu  Cadusiaa  ttocy  it  told  b; 
Nicolaa  of  Damascus  (^  899,  100), 
who  (it  may  be  suipedsd)  followed 
Dino,  the  taUier  of  CUtArchu*,  a  writei 
of  fan'  authoiity. 
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a  powerful  tribe  called  Cadusiana,  probably  of  Arian  oripn," 
wbich  had  hitherto  maintained  its  independence.  This  would 
not  be  surprising,  if  we  could  accept  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
that  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  200,000  men.**  But 
this  account,  which  probably  came  from  Ctesias,  and  is  wholly 
without  corroboration  frnm  other  writers,  has  the  air  of  a  gross 
exaggeration  ;  and  we  may  conclude  from  the  general  tenor  of 
ancient  history  that  the  Cadusians  were  more  indebted  to  the 
strength  of  their  country,  than  to  either  their  numbers  or  their 
prowess,  for  the  freedom  and  independence  which  they  were 
still  enjoying.  It  seems  that  they  were  at  this  time  under 
the  government  of  a  certain  king,  or  chief,  named  Aphemes, 
or  Onaphemes."  This  ruler  was,  it  appears,  doubtful  of  his 
position,  and,  thinking  it  could  not  be  long  maintained,  made 
overtures  of  surrender  to  Astyages,  which  were  gladly  enter- 
tained by  that  monarch.  A  secret  treaty  was  ctmcluded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties;  and  the  Cadusians,  it  would  seem, 
passed  under  the  Medes  by  this  arrangement,  without  any 
hostile  struggle,  though  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  their  chieftain, 
was  for  some  time  apprehended. 

The  domestic  relations  of  Astyages  seem  to  have  been  un- 
happy. His  "  mariage  de  convenance  "  with  the  Lydian  prin- 
cess Aiygnis,  if  not  wholly  unfruitful,  at  any  rate  brought  him 
no  son;*  and,  as  he  grew  to  old  age,  the  absence  of  such  a 
support  to  the  throfie  must  have  been  felt  very  sensibly,  and 
have  caused  great  uneasiness.    The  want  of  an  heir  perhaps 


*  Thename.AphcmeBorOiiaphema, 
ifl  lufficimit  evidenca  o!  thii. 

"  Diod,  Sit  ii.  SS,  g  3. 

'  Tba  KiKunal  MS.  from  which  Uiia 
fragmeDt  of  Niculaa  haa  been  recOTered 
gives  both  these  forma,     Bach  of  tiuaa 

'  HerodotUB  declarea  Uua  in  the  most 
eipress  terms.  Aatja^fit,  he  wy*,  iraa 
iwau  tpamt  ytmu  (l  lOB);  ao  alao 
Juatin  (L  4} ;  Ctcaiu^  on  ihe  ooatrary, 
pvea  Astyages  a  son,  Parnusga  {Pen. 
£ec  §  3),  and  Xeii<^OQ  {Cyrop.  L  fi, 
1 2) »  aoo,  Cjaxuet.    Hoaea  of  ChorAad 


is  Htin  more  liberal,  and  makes  him  hare 
several  sons  by  hia  wile  Anuo*,  who  bU 
settle  in  Armeiiia.  {Eitt.  Am.  L  29.] 
Here,  aa  in  so  msoy  other  inatancea, 
the  monuments  confinn  Merodotua.  For 
when  a  pretender  to  the  Hedian  throDe 
starta  up  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  who 
wishes  to  rest  hia  clslm  on  descent  froni 
the  Median  ro;ral  house,  he  doee  not 
venture  («  put  himself  forward  aa  the 
aon,  or  even  u  the  descendant,  of  Asty- 
agea,  but  goes  back  a  j^enentioD,  and 
B»Bthatheia  "  of  the  noe  of  C^ftxaiea." 
(£e&.  Inter.  oiA.  u.  par.  6,  g  4) 
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led  hi'm  to  contract  those  other  marriageB  of  which  we  hear  in 
Uie  Armenian  History  of  Moses— one  with  a  certain  Anusia,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known ;  and  another  with  an  Armenian 
princess,  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  Tigrania,  sister  of  the  Ar> 
menian  king,  Tigranes.^  The  blessing  of  male  offspring  was 
still,  however,  denied  him ;  and  it  is  even  douhtful  whether  he 
was  really  the  father  of  any  daughter  or  daughtera.  Herodotus' 
and  Xenophon*  indeed  give  him  a  daughter  Mandtin^,  whom 
they  make  the  mother  of  Cj^rus ;  and  Ctesias,  who  denied  in 
the  most  positive  terms  the  truth  of  this  statement,*  gave  him 
a  daughter,  Amytis,  whom  he  made  the  wife,  first  of  Spitaces 
the  Mede,*  and  afterwards  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  But  these 
stories,  which  seem  intended  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Per- 
sians hy  tracing  the  descent  of  their  kiogs  to  the  great  Median 
conqueror,  while  at  the  same  time  they  flattered  the  Medes 
hy  showing  them  that  the  issue  of  their  old  monarchs  was  still 
seated  on  the  Arian  throne,  are  entitled  to  httle  more  credit 
than  the  narrative  of  the  Sliah-nameh,  which  declares  that 
Iskander  (Alexander)  was  the  son  of  Darah  (Darius)  and  of  a 
daughter  of  Failakus  (FhiUp  of  Macedon).'  When  an  Oriental 
crown  passes  from  one  dynasty  to  another,  however  foreign 
and  unconnected,  the  natives  are  wont  to  invent  a  relationship 
hetween  the  two  houses/  which  both  parties  are  commonly 
qnite  ready  to  accept ;  as  it  suits  the  rising  house  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  royal  ancestry,  and  it  pleases  the  fallen  one  and 
its  partisans  to  see  in  the  occupants  of  the  throne  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  stock — a  continuation  of  the  legitimate  family. 
Tales  therefore  of  the  above-mentioned  kind  are,  historically 
Bpealdng,  valueless;  and  it  must  remain  uucert^  whether  the 
second  Median  monarch  had  any  child  at  all,  either  male  or 


*  Hat.ChM-.£iit.Jrfli«n.i27uid29.  I       *  See  the  tttemptanuda  to  prove  Uutt 

*  Herod.  L  107.  Cunb^nn  vu  the  Km  of  m  Egn>tiui 
'  XcD.  Ciftvp.  L  2,  f  L  j  pmoeaa  {Herod.  iiL  2},  and  other  still 

*  Ctaa.  Pen.  Exe.  %  2.  j  more  wonderful  attempta  to  ahow  thnt 

*  Ibid.    Compare  Nio.  Dam.  Fr.  8S,  ]  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  aon  of 
p.  399.  NectanebuB.     (Moa.  Chor.  Hat.  Armm. 

'  SeeAtkmKiii'aSb(A-TKtm«K,pp.  198,  ii.  12;STiiaelL  CAr<>ixynHiA.p.487,B.] 
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Old  age  was  now  creeping  upon  the  sonleas  king.  If  be 
vaa  sixteen  or  Beventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  contract 
of  marrii^  with  Aiy^nis,  he  must  have  been  nearly  seventy  in 
EC.  558,  when  the  revolt  occurred  which  terminated  both  his 
reign  and  his  kingdom.  It  appears  that  the  Persian  branch  9I 
the  Arian  race,  which  had  made  itaelf  a  home  in  the  countiy 
lying  south  and  south-east  of  Media,  between  the  32nd  parallel 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  acknowledged  some  subjection  to 
the  Median  kings  during  the  time  of  their  greatness.  Dwelling 
in  their  nigged  mountains  and  high  upland  plains,  they  had 
however  muntuned  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  manners, 
and  had  mixed  but  little  with  the  Medes,  being  governed  bj 
their  own  native  princes  of  the  Achgemenian  house,  the  deecend- 
antfi,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  certain  Achsemenes.*  These  princes 
were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Cappadocian  kings ;  '**  and 
their  house  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  Western 
Asia.  "What  the  exact  terms  were  upon  which  they  stood 
with  the  Median  monareh  is  uncertain.  Herodotus  regards 
Persia  as  absorbed  into  Media  at  this  time,  and  the  Achiemeaide 
as  merely  a  good  Persian  family ;  ^  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
makes  Persia  a  Median  satrapy,  of  which  Atradates,  the  lather 
of  Cyrus,  is  satrap ; "  Xeaophon,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
gives  the  Achcemenidfe  their  royal  rauk,"  but  seems  to  con- 
sider Persia  as  completely  independent  of  Media ; "  Moses  of 
ChorSn^  takes  the  same  view,  regarding  Cyrus  as  a  great  and 
powerful  sovereign  during  the  reign  of  Astyages."  The  naUve 
records  lean  towards  the  view  of  Xenophon  and  Moses.  Darius 
declares  that  eight  of  his  race  had  been  kings  before  himself, 
and  makes  no  difference  between  his  own  royalty  and  theirs." 
Cyrus  calls  himself  in  one  inscription  "the  son  of  Caml^mes, 
the  poiverfid  king."  "    It  is  certain  therefore  that  Persia  con- 


•  Herod.  iiL  75,  m  11 ;  B^itl.  In*cr. 
ed.  i.  par.  2,  §  8. 

"  Diod.  Sic.  ap.  Phot.  BHiliolhtc.  p. 
1158.      "  Herod,  i.  107.    Oitftj  ilTa% 

"  Nio.  Dam.  Ft.  66,  p.  399. 

"  Tea.  Cyrop.  L  2,  g  1. 

"  Ibid.  L  6,  88  3-B. 

■  H(M.  Chor.  ffi«.  Am.  L  2*,  25. 


"  See  the  Bthi^un  Aumptum,  ooL  L 

par.  4,  a  3.     "There  are  ei^t  of  my 
ntoe  who  b»ve  beeo  king*  before  ma. 

"  Thia  iiucription  haa  been  bnmd  on 
ft  brick  brought  from  Senker«h.  See 
the  aulhor'a  Srrodaif,  ToL  L  p.  240, 
note  *  (2iid  edition). 
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tinued  to  be  ruled  by  her  own  native  monarchs  during  the 
whole  of  the  Median  period,  and  that  Cyrus  led  the  attack 
upon  Astyages  as  hereditary  Persian  king.  The  Persian 
records  seem  rather  to  imply  actual  independence  of  Media ; 
but,  as  national  vanity  would  prompt  to  diesimulation  in  such  a 
case,  we  may  perhaps  accord  so  much  weight  to  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  and  to  the  general  tradition  on  the  subject," 
as  to  believe  that  there  was  some  kind  of  acknowledgment  of 
Median  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  kings  anterior  to 
Cyrus,  though  the  acknowledgment  may  have  been  not  much 
more  than  a  formality,  and  have  imposed  no  onerous  obliga* 
tions.  The  residence  of  Cyrus  at  the  Median  Covirt,  which  is 
asserted  in  almost  every  narrative  of  his  life  before  he  became 
king,  inexplicable  if  Persia  was  independent,"  becomes  tho- 
roughly intelli^ble  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  a  great 
Median  feudatory.  In  such  cases  the  residence  of  the  Crown 
Prince  at  the  capital  of  tfae  suzerain  is  constantly  desired,  or 
even  required  by  the  superior  Power,**  which  sees  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  son  and  heir  the  best  security  agiunst  disaSection 
or  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

It  appears  that  Cyrus,  while  at  the  Median  Court,  observing 
the  anwarlike  temper  of  the  existing  generation  of  Medes,  who 
had  not  seen  any  actual  service,  and  despisiog  the  personal 
character  of  the  monarch,*'  who  led  a  luxurious  life,  chiefly 
at  Ecbatana,  amid  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  dancing-girls,' 
resolved  on  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  seeking  at 
any  rate  to  free  his  own  country.  It  may  he  suspected  that 
the  Persian  prince  was  not  actuated  solely  by  political  motives. 
To  earnest  Zoroastrians,  such  as  the  Acluemenians  ar«  shown 
to  have  been  by  their  inscriptions,  the  yoke  of  a  Power  which 
bad  80  greatly  corrupted,  if  it  had  not  wholly  laid  aside,  the 
worship  of  Onnazd,*  must  have  been  extremely  distasteful ; 


•*  Dino,  Fr.  7 ;  Nic.  Dam.  Pr.  Bfl ; 
Jxatin,  L  4-i  ;  tm. 

"  Xtaophim't  notion  of  k  Toluntaiy 
vfril  U  quite  oontrai^  to  ftU  experi«nM, 
in  tU  Em(  m  elMWhere. 


ArmeiUBii  princoi  (Tacit.  J%».  iL  1-3], 
and  to  the  Uerodi  ( Joaeph.  AM.  Jitd.  xtL 
1,  $2;  to.). 

"  Arirt.  PoU  T.  8,  5  IB. 

'  'O/rxv-TpiSat.    Mio.  Dam,  p.  408. 

■  Bm  abovs,  pp.  SIS,  310. 
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and  Cyrus  may  have  wished  by  his  rebellion  as  much  to  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  his  religion  *  as  to  obtain  a  loftier  position 
for  his  BatioQ.  If  the  Magi  occupied  really  the  position  at 
the  Median  Court  which  Herodotus  assigns  to  them — if  they 
"  were  held  in  high  honour  by  the  king,  and  shared  in  his 
sovereignty  "  * — if  the  priest-ridden  monarch  was  perpetually 
dreaming  and  perpetually  referring  his  dreams  to  the  Magian 
seers  for  exposition,  and  then  guiding  his  actions  by  the  advice 
they  tendered  him,*  the  religious  zeal  of  the  young  Zoroastriso 
may  very  naturally  have  been  aroused,  and  the  contest  into 
which  he  plunged  may  have  been,  in  lus  eyes,  not  so  much  a 
national  struggle  aa  a  crusade  against  the  infidels.  It  will  be 
found  hereafter  that  religious  fervour  animated  the  Persians 
in  most  of  those  wars  by  which  they  spread  their  dominion. 
We  may  suspect,  therefore,  though  it  must  be  admitted  we 
cannot  prove,  that  a  religious  motive  was  among  those  which 
led  them  to  make  their  first  efforts  after  independence. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  struggle*  which  is  most 
circumstantial,  and  on  the  whole  most  probable,  the  first  diffi- 
culty which  the  would-be  rebel  had  to  meet  and  vanquish  was 
that  of  quitting  the  Court.  Alleging  that  his  father  was  in 
weak  health,  and  required  his  care,  he  requested  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  short  time ;  but  his  petition  was  refused  on  the 
flattering  ground  that  the  Great  King  was  too  much  attached 
to  him  to  lose  sight  of  him  even  for  a  day.^  A  second  appli- 
cation, however,"  made  through  a  favourite  eunuch  after  a 
certain  interval  of  time,  was  more  successful ;  Cyrus  received 


Bequ«l  to  the  mnuntic  We  of  Mimdiini, 
C^no,  and  Harpagua,  which  hs  prsfen 
to  three  other  quite  i^fiercot  stonee  con- 
oeniiiig  tha  earl;  life  of  Cyrua  (i.  SS). 
The  najratire  of  Nicolas  (Fr.  66],  whiiJi 
il  followed  in  the  text,  does  not  ooma  to 
ua  on  Tray  high  authority  ;  but  it  il 
graphic,  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  in 
lie  main  fsaturea  probable.  I  auapect 
that  it«  cliief  inddeDta  came  not  from 
Cteaiw,  but  from  Dino.  (Compan  Diuo^ 
Pr.  7.) 

'  Compare  Uia  bahaviour  of  Dalini 
Hyataspi*  totrardi  Biatiniu  (Herod,  t. 
Si). 


•  The  raligiouB  ground  i»  just  touched 
in  one  or  two  placei  by  Nioolaa.  He 
makes  Cyrus  assign  as  a  reason  for  his 
request  to  leave  Ecbatana  a  desire  to 
offer  siLcnfica  for  the  king,  which  ap- 
pareotly  he  camiot  do  anywhere  but  m 
hia  own  country  (p.  402).  And  ha  makea 
him  claim  that  the  gods  hare  aUired 
him  up  to  uudertaJie  hia  enterprise 
(p.  404). 

•  Herod.  L  120.    See  aborts  p.  416, 

•  Herod.  1107,108,  121. 

'  Thestary  told  by  Herodotusia  quite 
Dndeeerving  of  credit.    It  U  a  mere 
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penuis^on  to  absent  himself  from  Court  for  the  next  five 
months ;  whereupon,  with  a  few  attendants,  he  left  Ecbatana 
by  night,  and  took  the  road  leading  to  his  native  country. 

The  next  evening  Astyages,  enjoying  himself  as  usual  over 
his  wine,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  his  concubines,  singing-girls, 
and  dancing-girls,  called  on  one  of  them  for  a  song.  The  girl 
took  her  lyre  and  sang  as  follows :  * — "  The  lion  had  the  wild- 
boar  in  his  power,  but  let  him  depart  to  his  own  lair ;  in  his 
lur  he  will  wax  in  strength,  and  will  cause  the  lion  a  world  of 
toil ;  till  at  length,  although  the  weaker,  he  will  overcome  the 
stronger."  The  words  of  the  song  greatly  disquieted  the  king, 
who  had  been  already  made  aware  that  a  Chaldiean  prophecy 
designated  Cyras  as  future  king  of  the  Persians.*  Repeating  of 
the  indulgence  which  he  had  granted  him,  Astyages  forthwith 
summoned  an  officer  into  his  presence,  and  ordered  him  to  take 
a  body  of  horsemen,  pursue  the  Persian  prince,  and  bring  him 
back,  either  alive  or  dead.  The  officer  obeyed,  overtook  Cyrus, 
and  announced  his  errand ;  upon  which  Cyrus  expressed  his 
perfect  willingness  to  return,  but  proposed  that,  as  it  was  late, 
they  should  defer  their  stut  till  the  next  day.  The  Medes  con- 
senting, Cyrus  feasted  them,  and  succeeded  in  making  them  all 
drunk ;  then  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  oflf  at  fiill  speed  with 
his  attendants,  and  reached  a  Persian  outpost,  where  he  had 
arranged  with  his  father  that  he  should  find  a  body  of  Persian 
troops.  "When  the  Medes  had  slept  off  their  drunkenness,  and 
found  their  prisoner  gone,  they  pursued,  and  again  overtaking 
Cyrus,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  engaged 
him.  They  were,  however,  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  forced 
to  retreat,  while  Cjrrus,  having  beaten  them  off,  made  good  his 
escape  into  Persia. 

When  Astyages  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was  greatly 


*  Dino(l.  B.  e.)  made  tbe  singer  of  the 
•ong  •  oolun  Angares,  a  prufeasioiial 
inmalrsl.  The  wotiIb  of  the  song,  ac- 
cording to  him,  vera  the  foUoviug  ; — 
"A.  mighty  beast,  fiercer  than  on;  wild 
boar,  hoa  been  let  dM«rt  to  the  moTBhes  i 
who,  if  he  gun  the  lordship  of  the 
oooDtr;  Mtind,  will  in  a  little  whil«  be 


a  match  for  nuny  hunten." 

*  Ik  ia  not  unlikely  that  this  "Chnl- 
Smea  propheoy"  had  for  itabaaia  the  de- 
claration of  Ini&h  (ilv.  1),  which  would 
have  beooms  known  to  the  ChaldEcana 
by  their  intercoune  witli  ths  JewB 
duiiitg  the  Captivity, 
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vexed ;  and,  smiting  hia  thigh,"  he  ezcUimed,  "  Ah !  fool,  thoo 
kDewest  well  that  it  hoots  not  to  heap  favours  on  the  vile ;  yet 
didst  thou  suffer  thyself  to  be  gulled  by  smooth  words ;  and  bo 
thou  hast  brought  upon  thyself  this  mischief  But  even  now 
he  shall  not  get  off  scotfree."  And  instantly  he  sent  for  hia 
generals,  and  commanded  them  to  collect  his  host,  and  proceed 
to  reduce  Persia  to  obedience.  Three  thousand  chariots,  two 
hundred  thousand  horae,  and  a  million  footmen  (!)  were  soon 
brought  together ; "  and  with  these  Astyagea  in  person  invaded 
the  revolted  province,  and  engaged  the  army  which  Gyms  and 
his  fiither  Cambyaes  "  had  collected  for  defence.  This  conmsted 
of  a  hundred  chariots,"  fifty  thousand  horsemen,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  light-armed  foot,"  who  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  a  fortified  town  near  the  frontier.  The  first  day's  battle 
was  long  and  bloody,  terminatii^  without  any  de<nsive  advan- 
tage to  either  side;  but  on  the  second  day  Astyages,  making 
skilful  use  of  his  superior  numbers,  gained  a  great  victory. 
Having  detached  one  hundred  thousand  men  with  orders  to 
make  a  circuit  and  get  into  the  rear  of  the  town,  he  renewed 
the  attack ;  and  when  the  Persians  were  all  intent  on  the  battle 
in  their  front,  the  troops  detached  fell  on  the  city  and  took  it, 
almost  before  its  defenders  were  aware.  Cambyses,  who  com- 
manded in  the  town,  was  mortally  wounded,  tJid  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  The  army  in  the  field,  finding  itself  between 
two  fires,  broke  and  fled  towards  Uie  interior,  bent  on  defending 
Pasaigadfe,  the  capital.  Meanwhile  Astyages,  having  ^v^ 
Cambyses  honomrable  burial,  pressed  on  in  pursuit. 

The  countiy  had  now  become  rugged  and  difficult.    Between 
Pasargadse  and  the  place  where  the  two  days'  battle  was  fought, 


"  Tla^af  riv  ^ijp£r.  Tbii  energetio 
kctioii  marka  wel!  the  inability  of  tlie 
Oriental  manarchi  to  oonunand  tliair 
iMlin^  (Compue  Herod,  iii  01 ;  ni 
212.) 

"  Tb«  Dumben  lien  u«  a««Mi*«. 
To  bring  them  within  the  nog*  at  pni- 
Ittbility,  we  should  itiike  off  a  oypher 


ai  thii  is  certainl  J  incoireot,  the  naioe 
has  been  dlerad  in  the  text, 

"  Scythed  chariota  (J/ifiaTa  IpFrar^ 
^ipiij,  Booonling  to  Nicolas ;  which  is 
quite  poenbls,  as  in  later  times  tlMj 
were  certainly  used  by  the  Peniul 
(Sen.  Cfrop.  tL  1,  ^  80  ;  riil  8,  M*>- 

"  Peltasta,  aooindiiig  to  ITiooUa  :  thsl 
ia,  traqw  whose  equipment  was  halfwajr 
betwem  the  anUnaiy  hMTf  and  li{^ 
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lay  a  barrier  of  lofty  hilla,  only  penetrated  by  a  single  narrow 
pass.  On  either  side  were  two  smootb  surfaces  of  rock,  while 
the  mountain  towered  above,  lofty  and  precipitous.  The  pass 
was  guarded  by  ten  thousand  Peisians.  Kecognising  the  im- 
possibility of  forcing  it,  Astyages  again  detadied  a  body  of 
troops,  who  inarched  along  the  foot  of  the  range  till  they  found 
a  place  where  it  could  be  ascended,  when  they  climbed  it  and 
seized  Uie  bcigbte  directly  over  the  defile.  The  Fersians  upon 
this  had  to  evacuate  their  strong  position,  and  to  retire  to  a 
lower  range  of  bills  very  near  to  Pasargads.  Here  again  there 
was  a  two  days'  fight.  On  the  first  day  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Medes  to  ascend  the  range  (which,  though  low,  was  steep,  and 
covered  with  thickets  of  wild  olive  ^)  were  Iruitleas.  Their 
enemy  met  them,  not  merely  with  the  ordinary  weapons,  but 
with  great  masses  of  stone,^  which  they  hurled  down  with 
crushing  force  upon  Uieir  ascending  columns.  On  the  second 
day,  however,  the  resistance  was  weaker  or  less  efiective. 
Astyages  had  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  below  his  attack- 
ing columns,  a  body  of  troops  with  orders  to  kill  all  who  refused 
to  ascend,  or  who,  having  ascended,  attempted  to  quit  the  heighta 
and  return  to  the  valley.'  Thus  compelled  to  advance,  his  men 
fought  with  desperation,  and  drove  the  Persians  before  them  up 
the  slopes  of  the  hill  to  its  very  summit,  where  the  women  and 
children  had  been  placed  for  the  sake  of  security.  There, 
however,  the  tide  of  success  turned.  The  tauntfi  and  upbraidings 
of  their  mothers  and  wives  restored  the  courage  of  the  Persians; 
and,  turning  upon  their  foe,  they  made  a  sudden  furious  charge. 
The  Medes,  astonished  and  overborne,  were  driven  headlong 
down  the  bill,  and  fell  into  such  confusion  that  the  Persians 
slew  »xty  thousand  of  them. 

Still  Astyages  did  not  desist  from  his  attack.  The  authority 
whom  we  have  been  following  here  to  a  great  extent  fails  us, 
and  we  have  only  a  few  scattered  notices  *  from  which  to  re- 


iypiiXual  r«  avrtx'U  V*-  (Ifui.  Dam. 
p.  106.) 

*  XtpfiAai,     (Ibid.) 

'  Nic.  Dam.  i  ■.  c  Comptkre  Jtutiu, 


i.  3 ;  Plut.  De  TM.  MvOer.  p.  240,  A. 
*  Aa  Strabo,  xv.  8,  §  S  ;  Diod.  Sic  ix. 
24,  $  2  ;  uid  Herod.  L  12S.  There  U 
■Iw  B  pora^ph  of  Nioolaa,  aft«r  the 
lacuna,  which  is  importuit  (pL  103}. 
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construct  the  closing  Bcenes  of  the  war.  It  would  seem  from 
these  that  Astyages  still  maintained  the  offensive,  and  that  there 
was  a  fifth  battle  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pasargadte, 
wherein  he  was  completely  defeated  by  Cyrua,  who  routed  the 
Median  army,  and  pressing  upon  them  in  their  flight,  took  their 
camp.  All  the  insignia  of  Median  royalty  fell  into  his  hands ; 
and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  his  army,  he  assumed  them,  and 
was  saluted  by  his  soldiers  "  King  of  Media  and  Persia." 
Meanwhile  Astyagea  had  songht  for  safety  in  flight ;  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  had  dispersed,  and  he  was  left  with 
only  a  few  fiiends,  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes.*  Could 
he  have  reached  Ecbatana,  he  might  have  greatly  prolonged 
the  struggle;  but  his  enemy  pressed  him  close;  and,  being 
compelled  to  an  engagement,  be  not  only  suffered  a  complete 
defeat,  but  was  made  prisoner  by  his  fortunate  adversary.' 

By  this  capture  the  Median  monarchy  was  brought  abruptly 
to  an  end.  Astyages  had  no  son  to  take  bis  place  and  continue 
the  struggle.  Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  capture  of  the 
monarch  would  probably  have  involved  his  people's  submission. 
In  the  East  the  king  is  so  identified  with  his  kingdom  that  the 
possession  of  the  royal  person  is  regarded  as  conveying  to  the 
possessor  all  regal  righta.  Cyrus,  apparently,  bad  no  need  even 
to  besiege  Ecbatana;  the  whole  Median  state,  together  with  ita 
dependencies,  at  once  submitted  to  him,  on  learning  what  had 
happened.  This  ready  submission  was  no  doubt  partly  owing 
to  the  general  recognition  of  a  close  connection  between  Media 
and  Persia,  which  made  the  transfer  of  empire  &om  the  one  to 
the  other  but  slightly  galling  to  the  subjected  power,  and  a 
matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the  dependent  countries. 
Except  in  BO  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  the  change  from 
one  Jttmic  race  to  the  other  would  make  scarcely  a  perceptible 


'  If  WB  may  credit  DiodoniBjAstyBgM 
laid  the  blame  of  his  defeat  on  hia  gene- 
roll,  whom  he  cniellf  puoished  with 
death.  Thia  ill-judged  eeverity  pro- 
duced great  discontent  unoiig  thu  troops, 
vho  threatsDed  to  inutinj  in  conaa- 
quence.     (Diud.  Sio.  1.  a.  c) 

■  EerodotuB,  Nioolaa,  and  Justin  all 


agrae  tl 
^erba 


that  AatyagM  waa  made  priaoocr 
battle.  Ctcaiaa  nid  Oat  hem 
taken  in  Ecbatana,  where  he  had  at- 
tempted to  conceal  himself  in  the  palace 
(Periie.  Bxe.  %  i).  Hoees  made  bim 
fall  in  battle  with  Tignnce  the  Ar- 
menian king  {Hid.  Jnxn.  L  28). 
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diSerence  to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom.  The  law  of  the 
state  would  still  be  "  the  law  of  the  Medea  and  Persians." ' 
Official  employments  would  be  open  to  the  people  of  both 
countries.'  Even  the  fame  and  glory  of  empire  would  attach, 
in  the  minds  of  men,  almost  as  much  to  the  one  nation  as  the 
other.'  If  Media  descended  from  her  pre-eminent  rank,  it  was 
to  occupy  a  station  only  a  little  below  the  highest,  and  one 
which  left  her  a  very  distinct  saperiority  over  all  the  subject 
races. 

If  it  be  asked  how  Media,  in  her  hour  of  peril,  came  to 
receive  no  assistance  from  the  great  Powers  with  which  she  had 
made  such  close  alliances — Babylonia  and  Lydia '" — the  answer 
would  seem  to  be  that  Lydia  was  too  remote  &om  the  scene  of 
strife  to  lend  her  effective  aid,  while  circumstances  had  occurred 
in  Babylonia  to  detach  that  state  &om  her  and  render  it  un- 
friendly. The  great  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  he  been  on  the 
throne,  would  undoubtedly  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  his 
brother-in-law,  when  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  and  it  became 
evident  that  his  crown  was  in  danger.  But  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  died  in  B.c.  561,  three  years  before  the  Persian  revolt  broke 
out.  Hia  son,  Evil-Uerodach,  who  would  probably  have  main- 
tuned  his  father's  alliances,  had  survived  him  but  two  years : 
he  had  been  murdered  in  B.C.  559  by  a  brother-in-law,  Nei^al- 
shar-ezer  or  Neriglissar,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year 
and  reigned  till  B.C.  555.  This  prince  was  consequently  on  the 
throne  at  the  time  of  Astyages'  need.  As  he  had  supplanted 
the  house  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  would  naturally  be  on  bad 
terms  with  that  monarch's  Median  connections ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  he  saw  with  pleasure  the  fell  of  a  power  to  which 
pretenders  from  the  Nebuchadnezzar  family  would  have  looked 
for  support  and  countenance. 

In  concluMon,  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  general  cha- 


•  Dan.  Ti.  8.  Compare  Enther,  i,  19. 

•  On  the  high  omploymanla  filled  by 
Hedes  under  tlia  Peraiui  Kings,  see  vol. 
id.  of  thui  work,  and  compare  Herod,  i. 
158,  162  ;  TL  04 ;  vii.  88  ;  Dan.  ii.  1 ; 
BA.  Inter,  col.  iL  par.  1*,  S  6 ;  coL  iT. 
p«r.  11,  %  6. 


'  "  Thj  kingdom  is  divided  and  given 
to  tht  Meda  and  PBrsi&na."  Dan.  v.  28. 
Compare  the  ampbyment.  o(  the  worde 
i  M^Joi,  rd  MjjJwi,  /iijJw*;*!,  k.  t.  ^.  bj 
the  Qreok  writers,  where  the  reference 
is  real];  to  ibe  Persians. 

!■  See  above,  p.  *12. 
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raoter  of  the  Median  Empire,  and  the  causes  of  its  etilj 
extinction. 

The  Median  Empire  was  in  extent  and  fertility  of  territory 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Assyrian.  It  stretched  £rom  Rhages 
and  the  Carmanian  desert  on  the  east"  to  the  river  Halys 
upon  the  west,  a  distance  of  above  twenty  d^;ree8,  or  aboat 
1,300  miles.  From  north  to  south  it  was  comparatively  narrow, 
being  confined  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Caspian,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Golf 
on  the  other.  Its  greatest  width,  whicb  was  towards  the  east, 
was  about  nine,  and  its  least,  which  was  towards  the  west^  was 
about  four  degrees.  Its  area  was  probably  not  much  short  of 
500,000  square  miles.  Thus  it  was  as  large  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  put  together. 

In  fertility  its  various  parts  were  very  unequal  Portions  of 
both  Medias,  of  Persia,  of  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  Oappadocia, 
were  rich  and  productive ;  but  in  all  these  countries  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  barren  mountain,  and  in  Media  Magna  and 
Persia  there  were  tracts  of  desert.  If  we  estimate  the  resources 
of  Media  from  the  data  fiimished  by  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  the  Persian  revenue,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  as  indicated  by  the  same  document,"  we 
shall  find  reason  to  conclude,  that,  except  during  the  few  years 


'■  SomeauUiontie«,RsNicolM,Bztend 
tha  Hc«iian  Empire  muoh  further  eaat' 
ward.  Aocording  to  this  writer,  not 
only  Hyraania  and  ParUua,  but  Bactrut 
and  Sacut(l),  were  provinces  of  tlie 
Empire  governed  by  wtrapa,  who  sub- 
mitted to  tha  victorious  (^rus.  But 
better  kuthoritjea  teU  us  that  Cyrus  bad 
to  reduce  these  countries.  (Herod.  L 
IG3  ;  Ctedas,  Periic.  Exc.  JJ  2  and  3.) 

"  Aooording  to  Herodotus,  Hedu 
itself  fumiahed  tu  Perda  150  talents, 
the  CaapioDs  uid  their  neighbours  in 
the  QhilBD  country  200,  the  Armeniani 
100,  the  Sapeirians  or  Iberians  200,  the 
Moachi,  Tibareni,  and  ether  tribes  on 
the  BUck  Sea,  300.  Babylonia  ajid  As- 
syria, fumiahed  1000  talents  betwoen 
uiem  ;  we  may  suppose  in  about  equal 
shares.  Allowing  COO  talent*  toAuyiia, 


this  would  give  as  the  som  annually  ruad 
by  tb  e  Persians  from  satn^es  prevkuily 
included  in  Media,  2050  talenta,  A 
further  Bum  muat  be  added  for  Oappa- 
docia (included  iu  Herodotui's  uud 
Batrapy)— say  200  talents  ;  and  final^, 
something  must  be  allowed  for  Paraia, 
say  300  talents.  Wa  thus  nadk  a  total 
of  2550  talents. 

The  aatrapies  eontained  witUn  tlM 
Asmian  Empire  at  its  most  Sounahiog 
penod  were  the  4tb  (Cilida),  the  Sth 
(Syria),  half  the  6th  (Egypt,  Cyrene, 
jtc.),  the  Sth  (Susiana),  tha  Vth  (Assyria 
and  Babylonia),  and  a  part  (say  half) 
of  the  10th  (Hedia).  Chlida  gave  SOD 
talents,  Syria  SSO,  Cissia  300,  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  1000  ;  to  which  may  ba 
added  for  half  £gypt  8S0,  and  for  ball 
Media  22S- total  2725  talento. 
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when  "Egypt  was  a  province  of  Assyria,  the  resources  of  ihe 
Third  exceeded  those  of  the  Second  Monarchy.^ 

The  veakneaa  of  the  Empire  arose  chiefly  from  ita  want  of 
organization.  Nicolas  ofBamaacns,  indeed,  in  the  long  passage 
irom  which  our  account  of  the  sbuggle  between  Cyrua  and 
Astyages  has  been  taken,  represents  the  Median  Empire  as 
divided,  like  the  Persian,  into  a  number  of  eatrapies  ;*  but  there 
is  no  real  ground  for  believing  that  any  such  organization  was 
practised  in  Median  times,  or  to  doubt  that  Darius  Hystaspia 
was  the  coiginator  of  the  satrapial  i^teni.*  The  Median  E^< 
pire,  like  the  Assyrian,*  was  a  congeries  of  kingdoms,  each 
ruled  by  its  own  native  prince,  as  is  evident  from  the  case  of 
Persia,  where  Cambyses  was  not  satrap,  but  monarch*  Such 
organization  as  was  attempted  appears  to  have  been  clumsy  in 
the  extreme.  The  Medes  (we  are  told)  only  churned  direct 
sozerainty  over  the  nations  immediately  upon  their  borders; 
remoter  tribes  they  placed  under  these,  and  looked  to  them  to 
collect  and  remit  the  tribute  of  the  outlying  countries'  It  is 
doubtliil  if  Uiey  caUed  on  the  subject  nations  for  any  contdn* 
genta  of  troops.  We  never  hear  of  their  doing  so.  Probably, 
like  the  Assyrians,'  they  made  their  conquests  with  armies 
composed  entirely  of  native  soldiers,  or  of  these  combined  with 
sach  forces  as  were  sent  to  their  aid  by  princes  in  alliance 
with  them. 

The  weakness  arising  from  this  lack  ctf  organization  was 
increased  by  a  corruption  of  manners,  which  caused  the  Medes 
speedUy  to  decline  in  energy  and  warlike  spirits  The  conquest 
of  a  great  and  luxurious  empire  by  a  hardy  and  simple  race  is 
followed,  almost  of  necessity,  by  a  deterioration  in  the  character 
of  the  conquerors,  who  lose  the  warlike  virtues,  and  too  often 


■  It  we  deduot  from  the  tarn  total  of 
3725  taleots  Um  Seo  allowed  for  halt 
Egypt,  there  wJUTemun  237G  Ulente— 
17G  let*  than  the  amount  which  accrued 
to  DarioB  from  the  tribute  of  the  Hediui 


■  Ft.  66,  pp.  899  md  ^06. 

*  The"priDoes"  appointed  byDaiiu* 
tlM  Hede  in  Bal^lon  (Dao.  yi  1)  ware 
not  KttTAp«,  but  ettbtrgovcmon  of  patty 


districta  in  Babylonia,  orpeThape"ooun- 

inilorB."   (See  verae  7.) 
<  Sea  above,  p.  235. 

*  It  W8  can  tniat  Maeeg,  Tigranei  wag 

'  Such  seemi  to  be  the  meaning  of  a 
Tery  obscure  paseafc  in  Herodotua  (L 
131,  adfin.).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  ia  much  truUi  in  the  Bt«tesnent. 

*  Compare  aboTC^  p.  236,  not* '. 
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do  not  replace  them  by  the  less  splendid  virtues  of  peace.  This 
tendency,  which  is  6xed  in  the  nature  of  things,  admits  of  being 
checked  for  a  while,  or  rapidly  developed,  according  to  the 
policy  and  character  of  the  monarehs  who  happen  to  occupy 
the  throne.  If  the  ori^nal  conqueror  is  succeeded  by  two  or 
three  ambitious  and  energetic  princes,  who  engage  in  important 
wars  and  labour  to  extend  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours,*  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  degeneracy 
becomes  marked.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prince  of  a  quiet 
temper,  self-indulgent,  and  studious  of  ease,  come  to  the  throne 
within  a  short  time  of  the  original  conquests,  the  deterioration 
will  be  very  rapid.  In  the  present  instance  it  happened  that 
the  immediate  aucceasor  of  the  first  conqueror  was  of  a  peaceful 
disposition,  unambitious,  and  luxurious  in  his  habits.  During 
a  reign  which  lasted  at  least  thirty-five  years  he  abstained 
almost  wholly  from  military  enterprises ;  and  thus  an  entire 
generation  of  Medes  grew  up  without  seeing  actual  service, 
which  alone  makes  the  soldier.  At  the  same  time  there  wa.s  a 
general  softening  of  manners.  The  luxury  of  the  Court  cor- 
rupted the  nobles,  who  from  hardy  mountain  chiefbiins,  simple 
if  not  even  savage  in  their  dress  and  mode  of  life,  became  polite 
courtiers,  magnificent  in  their  apparel,  choice  in  thoir  diet,  and 
averse  to  all  unneceasary  exertion.  The  example  of  the  upper 
classes  would  tetl  on  the  lower,  though  not  perhaps  to  any  very 
Itu^  extent.  The  ordinary  Mode,  no  doubt,  lost  something  ot 
his  old  daring  and  sav^ery  ;  &om  disuse  he  became  inexpert 
in  the  management  of  arms ;  and  he  was  thus  no  longer  greatly 
to  be  dreaded  as  a  soldier.  But  he  was  really  not  very  much  less 
brave,  nor  less  capable  of  bearing  hardships,  than  before;' 
and  it  only  required  a  few  years  of  training  to  enable  him  to 
recover  himself  and  to  be  once  more  as  good  a  soldier  as  any  in 
Asia. 

But  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  as  in  those  of  men,  n^ligence 
<dtien  proves  fatal  before  it  can  be  repaired.    Cyrus  saw  his 


•  Compara  the  ctuw  of  Fer^  luidar  I  th«  Feniui  conqneet,  aw  Herod.  i 
Ownbjwa,  Darius,  and  Xenea.  113,  aod  Diod.  Sic  zL  6,  i  3  ;  and  <x 

*  Oil  tba  valour  ot  thS'  Hede«  titter  \  pare  abors,  pp.  S09,  SIO. 
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opportanity,  pressed  his  advantage,  and  established  the  surpre- 
macy  of  his  nation,  before  the  unhappy  effects  of  Astyages' 
peace  policy  could  be  removed.  He  knew  that  his  own  Persians 
|)033essed  the  military  spirit  in  its  fullest  vigour ;  he  felt  that 
he  himself  had  all  the  quabties  of  a  successful  leader;  he  may 
have  had  faith  in  his  cause,  which  he  would  view  as  the  cause 
of  Ormazd  against  Ahriman,^"  of  pure  reli^on  against  a  corrupt 
and  debasing  nature-worship.  His  revolt  was  sudden,  unex- 
pected, and  well-timed.  He  waited  till  A^tyages  was  advanced 
in  years,  and  so  disqualified  for  command;  till  the  veterans  of 
Cyasares  were  almost  all  in  their  graves;  and  till  the  Babylonian 
throne  was  occupied  by  a  king  who  was  not  likely  to  afford 
Astyages  any  aid.  He  may  not  at  first  have  aspired  to  do  more 
than  establish  the  independence  of  his  own  couotiy.  But  when 
the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  transfer  of  empire  offered  itself 
he  seized  it  promptly ;  rapidly  repeating  his  blows,  and  allow- 
ing his  enemy  no  time  to  recover  and  renew  the  struggle.  The 
substitution  of  Persia  for  Media  as  the  ruling  power  in  Western 
Asia  was  due  less  to  general  causes  than  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  two  men.  Had  Astyages  been  a  prince  o£  ordinary 
vigour,  the  military  training  of  the  Medes  would  have  been 
kept  up ;  and  in  that  case  they  might  easily  have  held  their 
own  against  all  comeia  Had  their  training  been  kept  up,  or 
had  Cyrus  possessed  no  more  than  ordinary  ambition  and 
ability,  either  he  would  not  have  thought  of  revolting,  or  he 
would  have  revolted  unsuccessfully.  The  iall  of  the  Median 
Empire  was  due  immediately  to  the  genius  of  the  Persian 
Prince;  but  its  ruia  was  prepared,  and  its  destruction  was 
really  caused,  by  the  shortsightedness  of  the  Median  Monarch. 

"  See  Nic  Dun.  Fr,  flfl  ;  pp.  101  and  I  Aetyagea  ix  regarded  u  luTiDg  been 
406.  CyruB  ia  repreaented  u  cliuming  deprired  of  hu  kingdom  b;  a  jod  {iiri 
ft  diTiaa  lauctiou  to  hii  attempt ;  and  |  8t^  tbu) — query,  OrmaBl  | 
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APPENDIX 


NOTE  A  (p.  888). 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FIRST  FARGARD  OF  THE  VENDID.U). 

g  1.  AHinti-iiAZDA  sud  to  Uie  I10I7  Zoroaster : — "  I  made,  most  holy 
Zoroaster,  into  a  delieioos  spot  what  was  previonsly  quite  nnin- 
babitable.  For  had  not  I,  moat  holy  Zoroaster,  oonverted  into  a 
delioioQa  spot  what  waB  previously  quite  oninhabitable,  all  earthly 
life  woold  have  beea  poured  forth  after  Aryaoem  Voejo. 

[§  2.  "  Into  a  chaimiog  region  (I  converted)  one  vrhick  did  not 
eqjoy  prosperity,  the  second  (region)  into  the  first :  in  opposition  to 
it  is  great  doBtmction  of  the  living  coltivntion.] 

§  8.  "  Aa  the  first  best  of  regions  and  conntries,  I,  iVrho  am  Ahnra- 
tnazda,  created  Aryanem  Voejo  of  good  oapBbility.  Therenpon,  in 
opposition  to  it,  Angro-munyas,  the  Death-dealing,  created  a  mighty 
serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of  the  De^ns. 

§  i.  "  Ten  months  of  winter  are  there — two  months  of  sammOT — 
[seven  months  of  snmmer  are  tiieie — five  months  of  winter ;  the 
Utter  are  cold  as  to  water,  cold  as  to  earth,  cold  aa  to  trees  ;  there  ia 
mid-winter,  the  heart  of  winter ;  there  all  around  foils  deep  snow  ; 
there  is  the  direst  of  plagnea.] 

§  6.  "As  the  second  best  of  regions  and  conntries,  I,  who  am 
Ahnra-mazda,  created  Gan,  in  which  Baghda  is  situated.  Therenpon, 
in  opposition  to  it,  Angro-mainyns,  the  Death- dealing,  created  pesti- 
lence, which  is  fatal  to  cattle,  both  small  and  great. 

§  6.  "As  the  third  beet  of  regions  and  ooontries,  I,  Ahnr»- 
mazda,  created  the  strong,  the  pioos  Uonra.  Therenpon  Aogro- 
mainyns,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  war  and 
pillage. 

$7.  "As  the  fonrth  best  of  regions  and  conntrieSi  I,  Atinn- 
mazda,  created  the  happy  Bokhdi  with  the  tall  banner.  Therenpon 
Angro-mainyns,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it, 
bnzzlng  insects  and  poiaonons  plants. 

58.  "As  the  fifth  beat  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura-mazda, 
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oreatad  Nieu  [between  Monni  and  Bakhdi].  Thereapoa  Angro- 
DuuDyae  crested,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  ourae  of  unbelief. 

59,  "  Afl  the  sixth  best  of  regiona  and  coantriea,  I,  Ahnra-mazda, 
flreated  Harojm,  the  dispenser  of  water.  Thereupon  Angro-mainyns, 
the  Death -dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  hail  and  poverty. 

§  10.  "As  the  seventh  beet  of  regioDS  and  conntries,  I,  Abnra- 
m&zda,  created  Vaekeret,  in  which  Dnzhaka  is  situated.  Thereapon 
Angro-mainyns,  the  Death- dealing,  created,  in  oppoBition  to  it,  the 
iairy  Ehnathaiti,  who  attached  herself  to  Eeresaspa. 

g  11.  "As  the  eighth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahnra- 
mazda,  created  Urva,  abonnding  in  rivers.  Thereapon  Angro- 
mainyns  crested,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  cnrse  of  devastatioa 

g  12.  "  As  the  ninth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahnra-mazda, 
areated  ELnenta,  in  which  Vehrkana  is  sitnated.  Thereapon  Angro- 
mainyns  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  evil  of  inexpiable  sins, 
pnderaslism. 

§  10.  "As  the  tenth  best  of  regions  and  conntries,  I,  Ahnra- 
mazda,  created  the  happy  Haraqaiti.  Thereapon  Angro-mcunyns, 
the  Death -dealing,  created  the  evil  of  inexpiable  acta,  pfosorving 
the  dead. 

§  14.  "  As  the  eleventh  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahnra- 
mazda,  created  Haetnmat,  the  wealthy  and  brilliant.  Thereapon 
Angro-mainyns,  the  Death- dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the 
Bin  of  witchcraft. 

[§  16.  "  And  he,  Angro-mainyns,  is  endowed  with  varions  powers 
and  various  forms.  Wherever  these  come,  on  being  invoked  by  one 
who  is  a  wizard,  then  the  most  horrible  witchcraft  sins  arise;  then 
spring  np  those  which  tend  to  murder  and  the  deadening  of  the 
heart :  powerM  are  they  by  dint  of  concealing  their  hideonsness  and 
by  their  enchanted  potions.] 

g  16.  "As  the  twelfth  besi  of  regions  and  eoontries,  I,  Ahora- 
mazda,  created  Bagha  with  the  three  races.  Thercnpon  Angro- 
mainyns,  the  Death- dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  evil  of 
unbelief  in  the  Supreme. 

S  17.  "  As  the  thirteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I  Ahnra- 
mazda,  created  Eakra  the  strong,  the  pious.  Thereapon  Angro- 
munyuB,  the  Death-dealing,  created  the  cnise  of  inexpiable  acts, 
eooking  the  dead. 

S  16.  "  As  the  foorteenth  best  of  regions  and  conntries,  I,  Ahura- 
mazda,  created  Varena  with  the  four  comers.  There  was  bom 
Thraetona,  the  slayer  of  the  destructive  serpent.  Thercnpon  Angro- 
VOL.  II.  2  F 
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maiDyna,  the  Death- dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  irregnlirl; 
recurring  evils  (t.e.,  sicknesses)  and  on-Arian  plagaes  of  the  country. 

S  19.  "  Aa  the  fifteenth  bMt  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahm- 
mazda,  created  Hapta  Hindu,  from  the  eastern  Hindu  to  the  vesl«ni. 
Thereupon  Angro-mtunyns,  the  Death -dealing,  created,  in  opposition 
to  it,  untimely  evils  and  irregular  fevers. 

I  20.  **  Aa  the  sixteenth  best  of  regions  and  conntries,  I,  Ahun- 
mazda,  created  those  who  dwell  without  ramparts  on  the  sca-cottst. 
Thereupon  Angro-mainyua,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  oppoddon, 
snow,  the  work  of  the  Devaa,  and  earthqaakes  which  make  the  earth 
to  tremble. 

§  SI.  "  There  are  also  other  regions  and  countries,  happy,  re- 
nowned, high,  proBperons,  and  hrilliont." 

[N.B. — I  have  followed,  except  in  a  few  doubtful  phrases,  the 
translaljon  of  Dr.  Martin  Hang,  as  given  in  Chevalier  Baawc'i 
3?-j}lpt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  483-4900 
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THE  FOURTH  MONARCHY. 


BABYLONIA. 

CHAPTER  L 

EXTENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

"  B«hold,  a  tiM  in  die  midit  of  the  euth,  and  Uie  hragbt  thereof  ma  great ; 

the  tree  grew  and  waa  stiong  :  and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto  heaven,  ana 
the  eight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth." — Dan.  iv.  10,  11. 

The  llmita  of  Babylonia  Proper,  the  tract  in  which  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy  had  its  abode,  being 
almost  identical  with  those  which  have  been  already  described 
under  the  head  of  Chaldsea,'  will  not  require  in  this  place  to  be 
treated  afresh  at  any  length.  It  needs  only  to  remind  the 
reader  that  Babylonia  Proper  is  that  alluvial  tract  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Western  Asia — the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates — which  intervenes  between  the  Arabian 
Desert  on  the  one  side,  and  the  more  eastern  of  the  two  streams 
on  the  other.  Across  the  Tigris  the  country  is  no  longer 
Babylonia,  hut  Cisaia,  or  Susiana — a  distinct  r^oc,  known  to 
the  Jews  aa  Elam — the  habitat  of  a  distinct  people.*  Babylonia 
lies  westward  of  the  Tigris,  and  consiata  of  two  vast  plains  or 
date,  one  sitaated  between  the  two  rivers,  and  thus  forming 


■  See  ToL  L  pp.  S-IG.    The  only  dif- 
teranoe  between  Babjlonia  Proper  under 

NetrachodneaEar,  and  Chald^  under 
Himrod  and  UniUi,  ia  the  greater  laxe 
CJ  the  fonaer,  anmng  in  pert  from  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  alluTiLun  sea- 
ward*  (nu.  L  pp.  4,  5),  in  part  from  the 
oztonded  oaa  <d  utigation  bf  Hebu- 
'    '      ~  r  aloQt;  the  Kuth-WMtent  oc  \ 


Aiabian  fronUer. 

■  The  Sunaniana  appear  br  their  in- 
■criptjona  to  have  been  a  Cuihite  raca^ 

Dot  distantly  connected  with  the  domi- 
nant race  of  emcimt  Choldssa.  But  they 
retained  their  primitiTe  chancter,  while 
the  Babyloniana  ohaaged  thein  aitd  ba- 
came  Seinitiied. 

2  »  2 
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the  lower  portion  of  the  "Mesopotamia"  of  the  Greeka  and 
Romans — the  other  interposed  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia,  a  long  but  narrow  strip  along  the  right  bank  of  that 
abounding  river.  The  former  of  these  two  districts  is  shaped 
like  an  ancient  amphora,  the  moutit  extending  from  Hit  to 
Samarah,  the  neck  lying  between  Baghdad  and  Ctesiphon  oa 
the  Tigris,  Mohammed  and  Mosaib  on  the  Euphrates,  the  full 
expansion  of  the  body  occurring  between  Serut  and  EI  Khithr, 
and  the  pointed  base  reaching  down  to  Komah  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams.  This  tract,  the  main  region  of  the  ancient 
Babylonia,  is  about  320  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  100  broad. 
It  may  be  estimated  to  contain  about  18,000  square  miles. 
The  tract  west  of  the  Euphrates  is  smaller  than  this.  Its 
length,  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  may  be  re- 
garded as  about  350  miles,'  its  average  width  is  from  25  to  30 
miles,  which  would  give  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles. 
Thus  the  Babylonia  of  N&bopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar  may 
be  regarded  as  covering  a  space  of  27,000  square  miles — a 
space  a  little  exceeding  the  area  of  the  Low  countries. 

The  small  province  included  within  these  limits — smaller 
than  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  Portugal  or  Bavaria — became 
suddenly,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  the 
mistress  of  an  extensive  empire.  On  the  fall  of  Assyria,  about 
B.C.  625,  or  a  little  later,  Media  and  Babylonia,  as  already 
observed,*  divided  between  them  her  extensive  territory.  It 
ia  with  the  acquisitions  thus  made  that  we  have  now  to  deal. 
We  have  to  inquire  what  portion  exactly  of  the  previous 
dominions  of  Assyria  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  adventurous  Nabo- 
polassar,  when  Kineveh  ceased  to  be — what  was  the  extent  of 
the  territory  which  was  ruled  from  Babylon  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  seventh  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era  1 

Now  the  evidence  which  we  possess  on  this  point  is  three- 
fold.    It  consists  of  certain  notices  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 

*  from  the  edge  of  the  (Jlurium  to  1  ftceount  of  the  growth  of  the  alluvitim 
the  pra«Dl  oout  of  the  Paritan  OoU  U     duriog  twm^-four  oentorien.   (3ee  tqL 
s  distance  □(  430  miles.     But  SO  milee     1  p.  4.) 
miut  be  deducted  from  thii  diituioe  on  I      *  Supra,  p.  W. 
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coBtemporaiy  records  of  first-rate  historical  yalae;  of  an  ac- 
count which  strangely  mingles  truth  with  fable  in  one  of  the 
hooks  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  of  a  passage  of  Berosus  pre- 
serred  by  JosephuB  in  his  work  against  Apion.  The  Scrip- 
tural notices  are  contained  in  Jeremiah,  in  Daniel,  and  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.*  From  these  sources  we  learn 
that  the  Babylonian  Empire  of  this  time  embraced  on  the  one 
hand  the  important  country  of  Susiana*  or  Elymais  (Elam), 
while  OS  the  other  it  ran  up  tlie  Euphrates  at  least  as  high  as 
Carchemish,'  from  thence  extending  westward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean,' and  southward  to,  or  rather  perhaps  into,  Egypt.* 
The  Apocryphal  book  of  Judith  enlaiges  these  limits  in  every 
direction.  That  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  that  work  is  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  real  Nebuchadnezzar  there  can  be  no  doubt.^' 
The  territories  of  that  monarch  are  made  to  extend  eastward, 
beyond  Susiana,  into  Persia  ;^  northward  to  Nineveh  ;"  west- 
ward to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor;"  and  southward  to  the  very 
borders  of  Ethiopia."  Among  the  countries  under  his  sway  are 
enumerated  Elam,  Persia,  Assyria,  Cilicia,  Ccele-Syria,  Syria  of 
Damascus,  Phoenicia,  Galilee,  Gilead,  Bashan,  Judaea,  Philistia, 
Goshen,  and  Egypt  generally."  The  passage  of  Berosus  is  of 
a  more  partial  character.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  general 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  but,  incident- 
ally, it  confirms  the  statementa  of  our  other  authorities  as 
to  the  influence  of  Babylon  in  the  West  It  tells  us  that  Ccele- 
Syria,  Fboenida,  and  Egypt,  were  subject  to  Nabopolassar," 


•  Jerem.  nviL  8-7  ;  »lvi.  2-26  ;  iJii. 
28-S3;  lii  4-30;  Dm.  ii  38;  It.  22; 
Tiii.  1-27 ;  2  K.  mi.  1-7,  10.17 ;  ixv. 
1-81 ;  2  Chr.  zzxvL  0.20. 

'  See  especiallj  Dan.  viiL  I,  2,  27. 

•  Jeram.  xlvi.  2  ;  3  Ctu-.  iixt.  20. 

•  Jerem.  xxvii  S-O.  CotDure  EEsk. 
zxk.  17,  IS. 

■  Jerem.  ilvi  13-29  i£iek.izix.  19,20. 
"  The  mune  alone  is  nifflcdeDt  proof 
of  thia.  There  never  wu  anj  other 
powerful  king  who  bore  this  lemorkaUa 
■ppellatian.  And  Nabnchodonoaor  ie  the 
OMt  noAmag  ol  tbe  name  which  Ihe 
Helleidrtio  Jews  uilTenaUf  adopted. 
(See  tiis  Septuigint,  nunm  ;  and  com- 
pare Joaephui,  Ant.  Jud.  x.  6,  fl  1 ;  Ik.) 


"  Judith,  i.  7.  "  Ibid,  verte  1. 

"  Ibid,  vene  7.        "  Ibid,  rerao  10. 

"  Blioept  in  making  Nabuchodonosor 
rule  at  AineetA,  and  bear  iwaj  orer 
Pertia  uid  CiUcia,  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Judith  Menu  to  apprehend  eoi^ 
ractlf  the  extent  of  hie  empire.  It  li 
even  conoeirable  OmX,  ai  Buoct<eding  to 
Aaafria  in  the  aoutb  and  west,  N«ba- 
(dtadDezzar  may  have  dainud  an  au- 
thori^  <iv«r  boUi  Uie  Persiana  ud  th« 
CiUcdaiie, 

"  Beroa.  ap.  Joeeph.  c.  Ap.  19:  'Aroii- 

aatpiw^t  Ir  t<  Alyimf  koI  roit  mpl 
■Hit   Svplar  rifr   KoAij*  gal  t^p  tnrt- 
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and  that  Nebuchadnezzar  ruled,  not  only  over  these  countries, 
but  also  over  some  portion  of  Arabia.^' 

From  these  statements,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  tolerably 
accordant,  we  may  gather  that  the  great  Babylonian  Empire 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  inherited  from  Assyria  all  the 
southern  and  western  portion  of  her  territory,  while  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  provinces  fell  to  the  share  of  Media, 
Setting  aside  the  statement  of  the  Book  of  Judith  (wholly  im- 
conBrmed  as  it  is  by  any  other  authority),  that  Persia  was  at 
this  time  subject  to  Babylon,  we  may  regard  as  the  most  eastern 
portion  of  the  Empire  the  district  of  Susiana,  which  corre- 
sponded nearly  with  the  modern  Khusdstaa  and  Luristan. 
This  acquisition  advanced  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains,  a  distance  of  100 
or  120  miles.  It  gave  to  Babylon  an  extensive  tract  of  veiy 
productive  territory,  and  an  excellent  strategic  boundar}'. 
Khuzistan  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  provinces  of  modem 
Persia,'  It  consists  of  a  broad  tract  of  fertile  alluvium,  inter- 
vening between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains,^  well  watered 
by  numerous  large  streams,  which  are  capable  of  giving  an 
abundant  irrigation  to  the  whole  of  the  low  region.  Above  this 
is  Luristan,  a  still  more  pleasant  district,  composed  of  alternate 
mountain,  valley,  and  upland  plain,  abounding  in  beautiful 
glens,  richly  wooded,  and  full  of  gushing  brooks  and  clear  rapid 
rivers'  Much  of  this  region  is  of  course  uncultivable  moun- 
tain, range  succeeding  raoge,  in  six  or  eight  parallel  lines,*  as 
the  traveller  advances  to  the  north-east;  and  most  of  the  ranges 
exhibiting  vast  tracts  of  bare  and  often  precipitous  rock,  in  the 
clefts  of  which  snow  rests  till  midsummer*     Still  the  lower 


■'  BeroB.  ap.  Joaeph.  e.  Ap.  19 : 
KpttT^tti  W  *)J»-l  t4»  BaftiiKiinw  (so. 
Ha^ouXDiontinipor}  A-lyirreo,  Xvpiat, 
^Dtrdnss,  'Apafiiat. 

'  Kinneir's  Perrian  Empire,  pp.  8S- 
107  ;  Journal  af  Geografhical  Soeiely, 
voL  ii.  art.  ii. ;  toL  ivl  art.  i  ;  Loftua, 
ChoMaa  andSutiana.  pp.  287-318. 

*  Towards  the  eoit,  between  the  Jarahi 
and  the  Tab  or  Hindyan  river,  and  again 
between  the  Jerahi  and  the  Kunn,  the 
low  oountry  consUla  now  in  great  part  ot 


S5,  St)  ;  but  B  careful  Byatem  of  irrtgn- 
tion,  Buchu  anciently  prevailed,  waiilil 

at  once  dnun  the  nunhee  and  BpreKd 
water  otst  Uie  Bandy  tracts.     Then  the 
whole  region  would  be  producttva. 
'  See    /oumnZ  of  At  Oeografliieal 

Soeaty,  vol.  iz.  pp.  93-97. 

Otographiail  JourKoL,   voL  iri.  p.  60  ; 

Loftus,  Chaidaa  and  Smiana,  p.  308. 

*  Qeograph.  Jmim.  toI.  ix.  p.  95. 
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flanks  of  the  mountAuis  are  in  geaeral  cultivable,  while  the 
valleys  teem  with  orchards  and  gardens,  and  the  plaius  furnish 
excellent  pasture.  The  region  closely  resembles  Zagros,  oi 
which  it  is  a  coutiauation.  As  we  follow  it,  however,  towards 
Uie  south-east  into  the  Bakhtiyari  country,  where  it  adjoins 
upon  the  ancient  Persia,  it  deteriorates  in  character;  the 
mountains  becoming  barer  and  more  arid,  and  the  valleys 
narrower  and  less  fertile.' 

All  the  other  acquisitions  of  Babylonia  at  this  period  lay 
towards  the  west.  They  consisted  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
above  Hit ;  of  Mesopotamia  Proper,  or  the  country  about  the 
two  streams  of  the  Bilik  and  the  Khabour;  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  Idumsea,  Northern  Arabia,  and  part  of  Egypt.  The 
Euphrates  valley  from  Hit  to  Balis  is  a  tract  of  no  great  value, 
except  as  a  line  of  communication.  The  Mesopotamiac  Desert 
presses  it  closely  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  Arabian  upon  the 
other.  The  river  flows  mostly  in  a  deep  bed  between  clifis  of 
marl,  gypetun,  and  limestone,'  or  else  between  bare  hills  pro- 
ducing only  a  few  diy  sapless  shrubs  and  a  coarse  grass ; '  and 
there  are  but  tare  places  where,  except  by  great  eflbrts,*  the 
water  can  be  raised  so  as  to  imgate,  to  any  extent,  the  land 
Etlong  either  bank.  The  course  of  the  stream  is  fringed  by  date- 
palms  as  high  as  Anah,"  and  above  is  dotted  occasionally  with 
willows,  poplars,  sumacs,  and  the  unfruitful  palm-tree.  Culti- 
vation is  possible  in  places  along  both  banks,  and  the  undu- 
lating country  on  either  side  affords  patches  of  good  pasture," 
The  land  improves  as  we  ascend.  Above  the  junction  of  the 
Khabour  with  the  main  stream,  the  left  bank  is  mostly  culti- 
vable. Much  of  the  land  is  fiat  and  well-wooded,"  while  often 
there  are  broad  stretches  of  open  ground,  well  adapted  for 


•OeojmjA./oumiiI.Tol.ii.pp.  77-S2. 

'  Chranej,  Eupiratei  Bmtdititm,  toI. 
L  pp.  48-G3  ;  AinHworth,  Traidt  in  the 
TraeJc  of  lit  Tea  ThtnMnad,  pp.  78,  79. 

*  Compaxe  the  deaonptioii  of  Xado- 
^kon,  A-a^.  i.  E,  S  1  (quoted  in  vol',  i. 
•D.  192,  iiot«  *) ;  uid  see  Aiiuwoith, 
Tnadt,  ka.,  pp.  7S  and  81. 

*  Nameroiis  remains  of  aquedacta  on 
both  b*ak«  of  the  river  ftboT«  Hit  show 


that  in  anoiant  timea  Huoh  efforts  vere 
made,  and  that  the  life-giving  9uid  was 
by  tiieee  mesiiH  tianapoited  to  conaider- 
able  distancea.  But  the  vrorka  in  ijuea- 
tjon  ecBToely  reocli  to  Babjlooian  tmuH. 

"  Cheeney,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

"  On  the  difBcultf  of  obtaining  aoj 
great  amount  of  paature  in  thia  region, 
see  Xen.  Andb.  L  S,  §  S. 

I*  Cheeney,  vol.  i.  p.  *a. 
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pastorage.  A  considerable  population  seems  in  aacient  times  to 
have  peopled  the  valley,  which  did  not  depend  wholly  or  even 
mainly  on  its  own  products,  but  was  enriched  by  the  important 
traffic  which  was  always  passing  up  and  down  the  great  river." 

Mesopotamia  Proper,"  or  the  tract  extending  from  the  head 
streams  of  the  Khabonr  about  Mardin  and  Nisibin  to  the 
Eaphrates  at  Bir,  and  thence  southwards  to  Earkesiyeh  or 
Circesium,  is  uot  certainly  known  to  have  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  but  may  be  assigned  to  it  on  grounds  of 
probability.  Divided  by  a  desert  or  by  high  mountains  from 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  and  attached  by  means  of  its  streams  to 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  it  almost  necessarily  faUs  to  that  power 
which  holds  the  Euphrates  under  its  dominion.  The  tract  is 
one  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  range  of  hills  which  Strabo  calls  Mons  Masins," 
and  on  the  east  by  the  waterless  upland  which  lies  directly  west 
of  the  middle  Tigris,  it  comprises  within  it  all  the  numerous 
affluents  of  the  Khabour  and  Bilik,  and  is  thus  better  supplied 
with  water  than  almost  any  country  in  these  regions.  The 
borders  of  the  streams  afford  the  richest  pasture,'*  and  the 
whole  tract  along  the  flank  of  Masius  is  fairly  fertile."  Towards 
the  west,  the  tract  between  the  Khabour  and  the  Bilik,  which 
is  divei-sified  by  the  Abd-el-A^z  bills,  is  a  land  of  fountains. 
"Such,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  "are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
all  the  land  of  the  Uoslems,  for  there  are  more  than  three 
hundred  pure  running  brooks."  "  Irrigation  is  quite  possible 
in  this  region ;  and  many  remains  of  ancient  watercourses  show 
that  lat^  tracts,  at  some  distance  from  the  main  streams,  were 
formerly  brought  under  cultiTation." 

Opposite  to  Mesopotamia  Proper,  on  the  west  or  right  bank 
of  tiie  Euphrates,  lay  Northern  Syria,  with  its  important 
fortress  of  Carchemish,  which  was  undoubtedly  included  in  the 
Empire,^    This  tract  is  not  one  of  much  value.    Towards  tlie 


■>  Herod.  L  IBS,  ISl ;  Stnb.  etL  8,  t  pp,  810,  n%  Ac 
i  4  ;  Q.  Curt  1. 1.  "  Stnb.  iri.  1,  {  33. 

'*  Sea  Ptolomy,  Ongrofi.  v.  18.  "  Chesoe;,  toL  i.  p.    49.     Conpu* 

"  Steib.  iri  1,  5  28.  I  Lanrd,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  SI2, 

"  S«8  LKjaid't  liintvA  and  Bal.i/lon,  \      >*  Lajard,   L  «.  &    *  Jamn.  xlvl  % 
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nortii  it  is  mountainouB,  conaistiog  of  apors  irom  Amanus  and 
Tauros,  which  gradually  subside  into  the  doBert  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Aleppo.  The  bare,  round-backed,  chalky  or  rocky 
ranges,  vhich  here  continually  succeed  one  another,  are  divided 
only  by  narrow  tortuous  valleys,  which  run  chiefly  towards  the 
Euphrates  or  the  l^ke  of  Antioch.^'  This  mountain  tract  ia 
succeeded  hy  a  region  of  extensive  plains,  separated  from  each 
other  hy  low  hills,  both  equally  desolate.*'  The  soil  is  shallow 
and  stony ;  the  strearos  are  few,  and  of  little  volume ;  irrigation 
is  thus  difficult,  and,  except  where  it  can  be  applied,  the  crops 
are  scanty.  The  pistachio-nut  grows  wild  in  places ;  vines  and 
olives  are  cultivated  with  some  success;  and  some  grain  is 
rused  hy  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  country  has  few  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  it  has  always  depended  more  upon  its  possession 
of  a  carrying  trade  than  on  its  home  products  for  prosperity. 

West  and  south-west  of  this  region,  between  it  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  extending  southwards  from  Mount  Amanus 
to  the  latitude  of  Tyre,  lies  Syria  Proper,  the  Coele-Syria  of 
many  writers,'  a  long  but  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  great 
fertility  and  value.  Here  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains 
intervene  between  the  coast  and  the  desert,  prohfic  parants  of  a 
numerous  progeny  of  small  streams.  Firal^  along  the  line  of 
the  coast,  ia  the  range  known  as  Libanus  in  the  souUi,  from  lat. 
33°  20'  to  lat.  34°  40',  and  as  Bai^lus'  in  the  north,  from 
lat  31°  45'  to  the  Orontes  at  Antioch,  a  range  of  great  beauty, 
richly  wooded  in  places,  and  abounding  in  deep  glens,  foaming 
brooks,  and  precipices  of  a  fantastic  form.*  More  inland  is 
Antilibanua,  culminating  towards  the  south  in  Hermon,  and 
prolonged  northward  in  the  Jebel  Shashahu,  Jebel  B>iha,  and 
Jebel-el-AIa,*  which  extends  from  near  Hems  to  the  latitude  of 
Aleppo.    More  striking  than  even  Lebanon  at  its  lower  extre- 


"  Porter,  nmdbodk  ^  Syria  and 
Pait*liiie,  pp.  606.61  S. 

'  C(ele.Syriai  ia  used  in  Ukis  wide  aenM 
bj  Strebo  (ivi.  2,  i  21),  PolyHiw  (». 
"0,  i  8),  JosephoB  [Ant.  J«d.  L  11, 1  6), 


uid  the  Apocryphal  wiiten  (1  Eadr.  ii,  '   SIfi. 


17,  li  ;  It.  43  ;  vL  26.  Ac. ;  1  Mac.  x. 
69  ;  2  Mkc  iji.  G  ;  it.  8,  &c. 

*  Thii  ruige  ii  now  kDown  aa  the 
J  Ad  Nmairit/tli. 

'  Porter,  Hanjhook  <J  Syria,  pp.  681- 
GSd ;  CheiDe;,  Ewpkrata  ExpalUion, 
vol.  L  p^  387,  333. 

Cbcane;,  toL  L  p.  888  ;  Fort«r,  p, 
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mity,  where  Hermon  liAs  a  snowy  peak  into  the  air  during 
most  of  the  year,  it  ia  on  the  whole  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
coast  range,  being  bleaker,  more  stony,  and  leas  broken  up  by 
dells  and  valleys  towards  the  south,  and  tamer,  barer,  and  less 


well  supplied  with  streams  in  its  more  northern  portion. 
Between  the  two  parallel  ranges  lies  the  "  Hollow  Syria,"  a 
long  and  broadish  valley,  watered  by  the  two  streams  of  the 
Orontes  and  the  Litany,'  which,  rising  at  no  great  distance 

'  This  18 Ccele-Syria Proper.  8eethodesCTiptioiii>tDioDymua(P«rMy.li.3BJ,S00):— 
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from  ome  another,  flow  in  opposite  directions,  one  hurrying 
Dorthwards  nearly  to  the  flanks  of  Amanus,  the  other  south- 
wards to  the  hills  of  Galilee.  Few  places  in  the  world  are 
more  remarkable,  or  have  a  more  stirring  history,  than  this 
wonderful  vale.  Extending  for  above  two  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  almost  in  a  direct  line,'  and  without  further 
break  than  an  occasional  screen  of  low  hills,'  it  furnishes  the 
most  convenient  line  of  passage  between  Asia  and  Africa,  alike 
for  the  journeys  of  merchants  and  for  the  inarch  of  armies. 
Along  this  line  passed  Tbothmes  and  Rameses,  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib,  Neco  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexander  and  his 
warlike  successors,  Pompey,  Antony,  Ealed,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ; 
along  this  most  pass  every  great  array  which,  starting  from  the 
general  seats  of  power  in  Western  Asia,  seeks  conquests  in 
Africa,  or  which,  proceeding  from  Africa,  sims  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  Asiatic  dominioD.  Few  richer  tracts  are  to  be  found 
even  in  these  most  favoured  portions  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Towards  the  south  the  famous  El-Bukoa  is  a  land  of  cornfields 
and  vineyards,  watered  by  numerous  small  streams  which  fall 
into  the  Litany.^  Towards  the  north  E)l-Ghab  ia  even  more 
splendidly  fertile,'  with  a  dark  rich  soil,  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  water  in  the  utmost  abundance,  though  at  present  it  is 
cultivated  only  in  patches  immediately  about  the  towns,  from 
fear  of  the  Nusairiyeh  and  the  Bedouins." 

Parallel  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Coele-Syrian  valley,  to 
the  west  and  to  the  east,  were  two  small  but  important  tracts, 


Hj"   EirfXijr    Mwovmr    iruirviiBp,  oi 
lUiriFnr  taX  xQaiuM)T  ipiiiv  tie  rpaiiet 


•  Thia  w _ 

tik«ik  u  ft  gansral  one.  Strict!;  speaking, 
the  nlley  nina  first  iaa  south  to  Ap&- 
iiM*(BOmil«);theiiS.S.E.tos little  be- 
finidHun&tblSfimilee) ;  then  again  due 
■outli  nesrlr  to  Heme  [20  milra) ;  uid 
fiMlIr  8.8.  W.  to  Ktdiit-eA'Skulaf\fiiia<iit 
100  milea). 

*  One  such  acreen  lies  a  little  north 
ol  Bulbek ;   another  a  little  nortii  of 


Bems.     (See  Kiepert's  map.) 

■  Stoijey,  p.  890  ;  Porter,  pp.  G67, 
GflS  ;  Cheeney,  Tol.  L  p.  360. 

*  Mr.  Porter  saya  of  the  lover  Orontee 
valley,  or  El  Ohab,  "The  raUey  ie 
bwutiiul,  reaemblioK  the  Bukf  a  ;  but 
still  more  fertile,  and  more  abundantly 
watered."  And  again,  "  The  soil  ii  ridi 
and  vegetation  luxuriant.  What  a  noble 
cotton-field  would  thia  valley  make! 
Two  hundred  aquara  miles  lA  rolendiil 
land  U  waiting  to  pour  iDexhauBt«d 
wealth  into  the  pocket  of  aome  western 
apeculalor."    {BantOxiiik,  p.  618.) 

>•  Ibid.  p.  820. 
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usually  regarded  as  distinct  states.  Westward,  between  the 
heights  of  Lebanoa  and  the  sea,  and  extending  somewhat 
beyond  Lebanon,  both  up  and  down  the  coast,  was  Phoenicia,! 
narrow  strip  of  territoiy  lying  along  the  shore,  in  length  from 
150  to  180  miles,"  and  in  breadth  varying  from  one  mile  to 
twenty,"  This  tract  consisted  of  a  mere  belt  of  sandy  land 
along  the  sea,  where  the  smiling  palm-groves  grow  from  which 
the  country  derived  its  name,"  of  a  broader  upland  region 
along  the  fiank  of  the  hills,  which  was  cultivated  in  grain,'*  and 
of  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  furnished  excellent 
timber."  Small  harbours,  sheltered  by  rocky  projections,  were 
frequent  along  the  coast.  Wood  cut  in  Lebanon  was  readily 
floated  down  the  many  streams  to  the  shore,  and  then  conveyed 
by  sea  to  the  ports.  A  narrow  and  scanty  land  made  commerce 
almost  a  necessity.  Here  accordingly  the  first  great  maritame 
nation  of  antiquity  grew  up.  The  Phcenician  fleets  explored 
the  Mediterranean  at  a  time  anterior  to  Homer,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Qreeks  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  of 
Northern  and  Western  Africa,  the  wares  of  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  Egypt."  Industry  and  enterprise  reaped  their  usui^ 
harvest  of  success ;  the  Fhceuicians  grew  in  wealth,  and  their 
towns  became  great  and  magnificent  cities.  In  the  time  when 
the  Babylonian  Empire  came  into  being,  the  narrow  tract  of 
Phoenicia — smaller  than  many  an  English  county — ^was  among 
the  most  valuable  countries  of  Asia ;  and  its  possession  was  far 


"  Mr.  Qzote  entiniateB  the  length  of 
Phcenicia  at  no  more  ihRD  120  milm 
(Hut.  of  Onme,  toL  iL  p.  UB,  2nd  edi- 
tion), which  is  little  mora  than  tha 
distance,  u  the  crow  fliei,  between 
Antoradua  and  Tyre,  lif  own  indintt- 
tion  is  to  extend  Pbreniiiut  northwitrds 
nt  leart  aa  high  ut  OaboU  (JtbtUAi,  and 
southwards  at  least  as  low  aa  Cumel. 
This  is  a  dialauoe,  as  the  crow  flies,  of 
full  180  miles.  |0a  the  difTerant  eati- 
mat«a  of  the  PhtEnicdan  coest-line,  as« 
the  author'a  Iferodottu,  ToL  i.  p.  US, 
note  ',  2Dd  edition.) 

_"  Scjlai  {Peripi.  p.  »»)  aays  ot  Phce- 
nida  that  it  waa  "  in  places  not  ten 
furloQga  across."  Hr.  Qrote  colls  it 
"  Dever  mon^  and  generally  much  leu^ 


than  20  miles  in  brmdth."  (ZTut,  <if 
Qrtectf  L  a.  c)  Mr.  Porter  apmli  ot 
the  "  plain  of  Fhcenicia  Proper "  u 
hating  "an  aveisge  breadth  of  abovt 
a  mUe."     [Baiulioot,  p,  398.) 

"  So  Stanley  (Stna*  onJ  PaUdiu,  p. 
263)  and  Twistleton  {BibliaJGiOiomirj, 
Others  regard  the  ni 
{ the  colour  of  tlie  r 
Sdomite,  Erythiaan,  i 
the  Uk«.     (Kenriok,  PKantda,  p.  86.) 

On  the  Fhieniciaii  palm-grora^  tet 
Stanley,  1.  s,  c, 

"  Stanley,  p.  262. 

"  See  1  Kings  T.  e  ;  2  Cair.ii.B,Wi 
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more  to  be  coveted  than  that  of  many  a  land  whose  area  was 
ten  or  twenty  timea  as  great. 

Eastward  of  Antilibanus,  in  the  tract  between  ^^t  range 
and  the  great  Syrian  desert,  was  another  veiy  important  dis- 
trict— the  district  which  the  Jews  called  "  Aram-Dammesek, 
and  which  now  forma  the  chief  part  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damas- 
cus. From  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Antilibanus  two  great  and 
numerous  smaller  streams  flow  down  into  the  Damascene  plain, 
and,  carrying  with  them  that  strange  fertilizing  power  which 
water  always  has  in  hot  climates,  convert  the  arid  sterility  of 
the  desert  into  a  garden  of  the  most  wonderful  beauty.  The 
Barada  and  Awaaj,  bursting  by  narrow  goii^s  from  the  moun- 
tun  chain,  scatter  themselves  in  ntunerons  channels  over  the 
great  flat,  intermingling  their  waters,  and  spreading  them  out 
90  widely,  that  for  a  cirele  of  tiiirty  miles  the  deep  verdure  of 
Oriental  vegetation  replaces  the  red  hue  of  the  Hauran.  Wal- 
aata,  planes,  poplars,  cjrpresses,  apricots,  orange-trees,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  olives,  wave  above ;  com  and  grass  of  the  most 
Inxnriant  growth,  below,'^  In  the  midst  of  this  great  mass  of 
foliage,  the  city  of  Damascus  "strikes  out  the  white  arms  of  its 
atreets  hither  and  thither  "  ^  among  the  trees,  now  hid  among 
them,  now  overtopping  them  with  its  domes  and  minarets,  the 
moet  beantiful  of  all  those  beautiful  towns  which  delight  the 
eye  of  the  artist  in  the  East.  In  the  south-west  towers  the 
snow-clad  peak  of  Hermon,  visible  from  every  part  of  the 
Dunascene  plain.  West,  norUi-west,  and  north,  stretehes  the 
long  Antilib«nus  range,  bare,  grey,  and  flat-topped,"  except 
where,  about  midway  in  its  course,  the  rounded  summit  of 
Jebel  Tiniyeh  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  line.^  Outside  the 
drcle  of  deep  verdure,  known  to  the  Orientals  aa  El  Merj 
("tlie  Meadow  "),  is  a  setting  or  framework  of  partially  culti- 
vable land,  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees  and  groves,  which  extend 
fen-  many  miles  over  the  plain.'  To  the  Damascus  country 
most  also  be  reckoned  those  many  charming  valleys  of  Hermon 

"  Porter,  Strndbock,  pp.  4S9,   MO  1  I  ■■  Btanief,  IXnai  and  FalaUnt,  f.tOt. 
Cbamey,  toL  1  p.  fi2T ;  Lynoh,  Bitpedi-      "  Torttr,  p.  470. 
Moa  la  a«  Dtad  Sta,  pp.  816  *M  82G.      |  '  Ibid.  p.  46B.         ■  Ibid.  p.  UO. 
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and  Antilibauus  which  opec  out  into  it,  sending  their  waters 
to  increase  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  long  ravine  of  the  Barada,'  and  the  romantic 
Wady  Halb6n,*  whose  vines  produced  the  famous  bever^ 
which  Damascus  anciently  supplied  at  once  to  the  Tyrian 
merchant-princes*  and  fcithe  voluptuous  Persian  kinga.* 

Below  the  Coele-Syrian  valley,  towards  the  south,  came 
Palestine,  the  Land  of  Lands  to  the  Christian,  the  country 
which  even  the  philosopher  must  acknowledge  to  have  had  a 
greater  influence  on  the  world's  history  than  any  other  tract 
which  can  be  brought  under  a  fdngle  ethnic  designation.  Pales- 
tine— etymologically  the  country  of  the  Philistines' — was  some- 
what unfortunately  named.  Philistine  influence  may  possibly 
have  extended  at  a  very  remote  period  over  the  whole  of  it;  but 
in  hbtorical  times  that  warlike  people  did  but  possess  a  comer 
of  the  tract,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole — the  low  coast 
region  from  Jamnia  to  Gaza.  Palestine  contained,  besides  this, 
the  regions  of  Qalilee,  Samaria,  and  Judiea,  to  the  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  those  of  Itunea,  Trachonitis,  Bashan,  and  Oilead, 
east  of  that  river.  It  was  a  tract  140  miles  long,  by  from  70  to 
100  broad,  containiug  probably  about  11,000  square  miles.  It 
was  thus  about  equal  in  size  to  Belgium,  while  it  was  less  than 
Holland  or  Hanover,  and  not  much  larger  than  the  principality 
of  Wales,  with  which  it  has  been  compared  by  a  recent  writer,' 

The  great  natural  division  of  the  country  is  the  Jordan  valley. 
This  remarkable  depression,  commencing  on  the  west  flank  of 


■  Tbii  nvitM  ii  wfU  dncribed  bf 
Stanley  (Sittai  and  PaUitint,  pp.  401, 
402),  uid  bj  Porter  {Hamdboolt,  pp.  458, 
*5B). 

'  Porter,  pp.  48C,  4M. 

*  Eiek.  ziriL  IS.  "Dunueui  wu 
tlij  merctunt  in  the  multitude  of  tlie 
mra  of  tbj  making,  for  the  multjtuds 
of  all  riches :  i»  tlu  vine  of  Mdhan  and 
white  wool." 

'  Strab.  XT.  %,%%%:  01  PaaCKtlt 
[rur  ni^Ov]  inv>  l^  /{  'AuffoE  r^ 
AIoXUm  furgfc'at,  obor  h'  It  'Lv^a.% 
lit*  ZoXu^iinw. 

'  The  word  first  ocean  in  Hendottu, 
who  generally  vuet  it  m  ui   kdjeotiT* 


(4  IIaXw0Tlri)  'Lvfbti — t6p»  ol  IIaXa»- 
ffTivH  (oXdlfurw),  and  attechea  it  ea- 
pecially  to  the  eoast'traet  [iL  104  ;  iiL 
G ;  Tii.  89).  It  Tepreoents  the  Hebrew 
PhUistim  (DmAc)  !att«r  lot  letta. 
Joaephua  alvraya  ealU  the  Pbilidmea  Ila- 

■  Hr.  Orove,  in  Dr.  Smitti'i  itiUM 
JMiviiarTi,  toL  ii  p,  663.  ITiii  writ« 
limita  the  name  of  Falert^ne  to  the  \xtA 
west  of  the  Jordan ;  but  the  praent 
author  prefoi  the  inder  aenae  which  a) 
more  uaual  among  modemi.  (Stanly, 
p^111,  112;Bi^>maoii,niLl,Prebo^ 
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Hermon,  nma  with  a  course  which  is  almost  due  south  from 
lat.  33°  25'  to  lat.  31°  iT,  where  it  is  merged  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  may  be  viewed,  however,  aa  a  continuatioa  of  the  valley, 
prolonging  it  to  lat.  31°  8',  This  valley  is  quite  unlike  any 
other  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  volcanic  rent  in  the  earth's 
surface,  a  broad  chasm  which  has  gaped  and  never  closed  up." 
Naturally,  it  should  terminate  at  Merom,  where  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  nearly  reached."  By  some  wonderful  convul- 
sion, or  at  any  rate  by  some  unusual  freak  of  Nature,  there  is 
a  channel  (aukatv)  Opened  out  from  Merom,  which  rapidly 
sinks  helow  the  sea  level,  and  allows  the  stream  to  flow  hastily, 
down  and  still  down,  from  Merom  to  Gennesareth,  and  from 
Qennesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  depression  reaches  its 
lowest  point,"  and  the  land  rising  into  a  ridge,  separates  the 
Jordan  valley  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akahah.  The 
Jordan  valley  divides  Palestine,  strongly  and  sharply,  into 
two  regions.  Its  depth,  its  inaccessibility  (for  it  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  highlands  on  either  side  down  a  few  steep 
watercourses),  and  the  difficulty  of  passing  across  it  (for  the 
Jordan  has  but  few  fords),  ^ve  it  a  separating  power  almost 
equal  to  tliat  of  an  arm  of  the  sea"  In  length  above  a  hun- 
dred miles,  in  width  varying  from  one  mile  to  ten,  and  aver- 
ting some  five  miles,  or  perhaps  six,  it  must  have  been 
valuable  as  a  territory,  possessing,  as  it  does,  a  rich  soil, 
abundant  water,  and  in  its  lower  portion  a  tropical  climate.^* 

On  either  side  of  the  deep  Jordan  cleft  lies  a  highland  of 
moderate  elevation,  on  the  right  that  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and 
Judsea,  on  the  left  Ihat  of  Itunea,  Bashan,  and  Gilead.  The 
right  or  western  highland  consists  of  a  mass  of  undulating  hills, 
with  rounded  tops,  composed  of  coarse  grey  stone,  covered,  or 


*  On  the  tnces  of  Tolcanio  action  In 
tba  Dcd^bourkood  of  the  Jordan,  see 
Robinii^  vol.  in.  pL  313  j  Stanlej,  p.  279 ; 
Ljnch,  AorrofHic,  pp.  Ill,  IIB,  KC 

>*  'The  exadi  elevBtion  or  depiMaion 
of  the  •erersl  parte  of  tlie  Jordan  vaUej 
ii  perhaps  not  even  jet  fully  asoertained. 
Aooording  to  Van  d!e  Velda,  the  level  of 
Heroin  u  120  feet  above  the  Uediter- 


GO  feet  above  that  aea.  {Oeoffr.  Jaimai, 
vol.  II.  p.  223.) 

"  The  surfaoeoftheDeadBeAiiinan 
ordinary  seaaon  about  1300  or  1320  feet 
below  the  levd  of  tba  Meditemnean. 
Ita  bed  ia  in  places  from  ISOO  to  ISOO 
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scarcely  covered,  with  a  scanty  soil,  but  cap&ble  of  cultivation  tn 
com,  olives,  and  figs.  This  region  is  most  productive  towards 
the  north, barer  and  more  arid  as  we  proceed  southwards  towards 
the  desert.  The  lowest  portion,  Judsea,  is  unpicturesque,  ill- 
watered,  and  almost  treeless ; "  the  central,  Samaria,  has  nume- 
roua  springs,  some  rich  plains,  many  wooded  heights,  and  in 
places  quite  a  sylvan  appearance;"  the  highest,  Galilee,  is  a 
land  of  water-brooks,  abounding  in  timber,  fertile  and  beautiM." 
The  average  height  of  the  whole  district  is  from  15O0  to  1300 
feet  above  the  Uediterranean.  Main  elevations  within  it  vsiy 
from  2500  to  4000  feet."  The  axis  of  the  range  is  towards  (lie 
East,  nearer,  that  is,  to  the  J  ordan  valley  than  to  the  sea.  It  ia 
a  peculiarity  of  the  highland  that  there  is  one  important  break 
in  it.  As  the  Lowland  mountains  of  Scotland  are  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  the  mount^na  of  the  Highlands  by  the  low  tract 
which  stretches  across  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  or  as  the  ranges  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell  are  divided 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  Swiss  mountains  by  tiio  flat  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Rhine  at  Ragatz  to  the  same  river  at  Waldshut, 
so  the  western  highland  of  Palestine  is  broken  in  twain  by  the 
famous  "  plwn  of  Esdraelon,"  which  runs  from  the  Bay  trf  Acre 
to  the  Jordan  valley  at  Beth-Shean  or  Scythopolis. 

E^ast  of  the  Jordan  no  such  depression  occurs,  the  highland 
there  being  continuous.  It  differs  from  the  western  highland 
chiefly  in  this — that  its  surface,  instead  of  being  broken  up  into 
a  confused  mass  of  rounded  hills,  is  a  table-land,  consisting  of  a 


'*  "  Thow  who  describe  F&leeUne  u 
beautifu],"  Biiyj  Dean  Stanley,  "must 
either  have  a  t  etj  ioaocurate  notioa  of 
what  coostitutfti  baiuty  of  Bctmory,  or 
must  have  viewed  the  oountrj  thToucli 
a  highl;  oolouied  medium.  .  .  .  Tie 
tanglsd  and  fedtureleei  hilla  of  the  Low- 
landi  of  Scotland  and  North  Wales  an 
parfaqa  the  nearaat  likenoe,  accessible 
to  Englialunen,  of  tha  general  landacapa 
of  Paleatiae  toutli  of  the  plain  of  E»- 
dnelon."  (SintU  and  Pal^int,  p.  ISA.) 
Compare  Beaufort,  Eggptia*  SqnJiArtt 

i  Syrian  Shrintt,  toL  ii.  p.  97 ;  and 
in  Bitter'a  Srdkunde,  toL  viii 


"  RobioBoii,  Sttardiei,  rol  iL  pp. 
SB,  98  ;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria  owf  PeUi- 
tint,  vol.  i.  p.  388 ;  Grove,  in  Dr. 
Smith'*  Baikal  Dictionary,  toL  iL  p. 

sea. 

"  Stanley,  p.  8SS  ;  Van  ds  Tdda, 
vol  L  p.  S8B  ;  Robinnm,  voL  iii  pp. 
8M-8SS. 

"  Jebel  Jurarak  ^  QalilM)  ii  <A- 
mated  at  4000  feet ;  Hebron  at  SDS» 
feet ;  Bated  (in  Qalilae)  at  S77S  feet; 
ttie  Mount  of  Oliva  at  2721  feet ;  Ebil 
Bad  Qeruim  at  2700  ;  Sinjil  at  seSS ; 
Vehj  Somwil  at  26B0  ;  and  lenmiaa 
at  26ia  iBibliMt  JHetionarj,  voL  >>• 
p.SS$.) 
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long  succession  of  slightly  undulating  pliuns."  Except  in  Tra- 
chonitis  and  southern  Itunea,  where  the  basaltic  rock  every- 
where crops  out "  the  soil  is  rich  and  productire,  the  country  in 
places  wooded  with  fine  trees,  and  the  herbage  luxuriant  On 
the  west  the  mountcuns  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  above  which  they  tower  to  the  height  of  3000  or 
WOO  feet.  The  outline  is  singularly  aniform ;  and  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  huge  wall  guarding  Palestine  on  this  side  from  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  Eastward  the  table-land  elopes 
gradually,  and  melta  into  the  sands  of  Arabia.  Here  water  and 
wood  are  scarce ;  but  the  soil  is  still  good,  and  bears  the  most 
abundant  crops.^ 

Finally,  Palestine  contains  the  tract  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  the  low  country  of  the  Philistines,  which  the  Jews  called 
the  ShepMlah^  tt^ther  with  a  continuation  of  this  tract  north- 
waids  to  the  roota  of  Carmel,  the  district  known  to  the  Jews  as 
"  Sharon,"  or  "  the  smooth  place." '  From  Carmel  to  the  Wady 
Sheriab,  where  the  Philistine  country  ended,  is  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles,  whidi  gives  the  length  of  ttie  region 
in  question.  Its  breadth  between  the  shore  and  the  highland 
varies  from  about  twenty-five  miles  in  the  south,  between  Gaza 
and  the  hills  of  Dan,  to  three  miles,  or  less,  in  the  north,  between 
Dor  and  the  border  of  Manasseh.  Ita  area  is  probably  from 
1400  to  1600  square  miles.  This  low  strip  is  along  ita  whole 
course  divided  into  two  parallel  belts  or  bands — the  first  a  flat 
sandy  tract  along  the  shore,  the  Rarrdeh  of  the  modem  Arabs ; 
the  second,  more  undulating,  a  region  of  broad  rolling  plains 
rich  in  com,  and  anciently  clothed  in  part  with  thick  woods,' 


"  GAaiiiej,  Sinai  and  Palatine,  ^.iU 
{"  A  wide  tabl^-luid,  tosoed  about  in 
«ild  omfiuioD  of  undulating  downs") ; 
Port«7,  Handdoot  of  Syria,  p.  2eSiA;a. 

■  Porter,  pp.  iSG  uid  608. 

■  A  recent  trmifeller  (Rot.  H.  B. 
Triitrun)  nre  itroDg  testimony  to  thii 
•Sect  at  the  meeting  of  the  Britufa 
AnociBtion  in  Bath,  September,  18S1. 

'  Bar8lt^>hUah,  "the  Shephelah  "  or 
"depneaed  plain,"  (from  ip^  "to  de- 
praw,")  ia  the  ordinary  term  applied 
tothiatractin  theoriginaL    TheLXX. 

VOL.  n. 


.8.) 


e  it  by  rt  vtlar  or  4 

timaa  they  regard  it 
(See  Jerem.  iixii. 
L  14  i  Obad.  IS  ;  1  Mac.  lii 


Sharon  (like  Mishor,  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  tians-Jordanic  table-land), 
ia  derived  From  *nS  "just,  atrught- 
forwud,"  and  thence  "  Isvel."  (See 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palatine,  p.  179, 
Appendix.) 
■  Stiab.  zri.  2,    \  27.    Etra  tptiiiia 

2  a 
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watered  by  reedy  Btre&ms,*  which  flow  down  from  the  great 
highland.  A.  valuable  tract  is  this  entire  plain,  bat  greatly 
exposed  to  ravage.  Even  tJie  aandy  belt  will  grow  iruit-trees; 
and  the  towns  which  staad  on  it,  aa  Gaza,  Jafia^  and  Ajihdod, 
are  surrounded  with  huge  groves  of  olives,  sycamores,  and 
palms,'  or  buried  in  orcbarda  and  gardens,  bright  with  pomfr- 
granates  and  orange-trees.*  The  more  inland  region  is  of  mar- 
vellous fertility.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  containing  scarcely  a 
pebble,  which  yields  year  aller  year  prodigious  crops  of  grain'— 
chiefly  wheat — without  manure  or  irrigation,  or  other  cultiva- 
tion than  a  light  ploughing.  Fhilistia  was  the  granary  of 
Syria,^  and  was  important  doubly,  first,  as  yielding  inexhaus- 
tible supplies  to  its  conqueror,  and  secondly,  aa  aflbrding  the 
readiest  passage  to  the  great  armies  which  contended  in  these 
regions  for  the  mastery  of  the  Eastern  World,* 

South  of  the  region  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
Palestine,  intervening  between  it  and  Egypt,  lay  a  tract  to  which 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  political  designation.  Herodotus  re- 
garded it  aa  a  portion  of  Arabia,  which  he  carried  acrosa  Uie 
valley  of  the  Arab^  and  made  abut  on  the  MediteiraDeaiL'* 
To  the  Jews  it  was  "  the  land  of  the  south  "  " — the  special 
countty  of  the  Amalekites.  By  Strabo's  Ume  it  had  come  to 
be  known  as  Idumaea,"  or  the  Edomite  country ;  and  under 
this  appellation  it  will  perhaps  be  most  convenient  to  describe 


'  The  modern  Arabs  call  ilie  upper 
bact  of  Sharon  bj  the  Duue  of  Ehaeaab, 
"the  Beedv."  (SUnle?,  p.  QS6.]  In 
old  tinuB  the  nedj  ohancter  uf  the 
atreainB  was  nurked  bj  the  nsme  of 
Eaiuh  (from  np,  ''a  cuie"),  giien 
to  one  of  them.     (Jooh.  iri  8  ;  xrii  8.) 

*  Eenrick,  Pktenida,  p.  28  ;  Robiuon, 
Jittearrlia,  vol  ii.  pp.  S6e,  37S  ;  Grove, 
in  Smith's  Siblical  DUtionarg,  toL  ii.  p. 
,672. 

•  Stanley,  p.  268. 

'  Thomson,  Tht  Land  and  tie  Bm^ 
p.  G52 ;  V^  do  Velde,  TrantU,  vol.  iL 
Pi  179  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaUMtiae,  p. 


'  The   ordinary   route   i^   innden 

&om  the  south  was  along  the  mnilinic 
plain,  and  either  round  Cumd  (which 
is  easily  rounded),  or  over  the  shoolder 
of  the  hiUs,  into  the  plain  of  Eadnelon. 
Hence  the  maroh  was  either  through 
Galilee  to  Ctal&Syria,  or  scro™  the  pluo 
toBeth-Shean  (8cythopo!iB),andthaioa 
by  Apheca  (FH)  and  Neve  (JVmo)  to 
Damascus.  Invaders  from  the  ncrth 
followed  the  earns  line,  but  in  the  re- 


"  Herod.  iiL  G. 

"  Num.  liiL  29  ;  Josh.  x.  40  ;  Ac 
"  Strah.  xn.  2,  ^  34.  I  think  it 
probable  that  Sn-lai  plaoed  Idumattw 
between  Syria  and  F^ypt ;  but  his  vak 
is  unfortunately  defective  in  this  place. 
(Ptrifl.  p.  10^  ed.  of  1700.) 
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it  here,  Idttmsea,  then,  was  the  tract  south  and  Bouth-west  of 
Falestiue  firom  about  lat  31°  10'.  It  reached  westward  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  which  were  at  this  time  marked  by  the 
Wady-el-Arish,"  aonthward  to  the  range  of  Sinai  and  the 
Elanitic  Uulf,  and  eastward  to  the  Great  Deeert.  Its  chief 
town  was  Fetra,  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  Axabah  valley. 
The  character  of  the  tract  is  for  the  most  part  a  hard  gravelly 
and  rocky  desert ;  hut  occasionally  there  is  good  herbage,  and 
soil  that  admits  of  cultivation ;  brilliant  flowers  and  luxuriantly 
growing  shrubs  bedeck  the  glens  and  terraces  of  the  Petra 
range ;  and  most  of  the  tract  produces  plants  and  bushes  on 
which  camels,  goats,  and  even  sheep  will  browse,  while  occa- 
uonal  pfdm  groves  furnish  a  grateful  shade  and  an  important 
fruit.'*  The  tract  divides  itself  into  four  regions — ^first,  a 
region  of  sand,  low  and  flat,  along  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Skephilah  without  its  feriJlity ;  next,  a  region  of  hard  gravelly 
plain  intersected  by  limestone  ridges,  and  raised  considerably 
above  the  sea  level,  the  Desert  of  EI-Tih,  or  of  "  the  Wander- 
ings ; "  then  the  long,  broad,  low  valley  of  the  Arabah,  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  an  imperceptible  water- 
shed," and  then  falls  gently  to  the  bead  of  the  GuLf  of  Akabah, 
a  region  of  hard  sand  thickly  dotted  with  bushes,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrent  courses ;  finally,  a  long  narrow 
region  of  mountains  and  hills  parallel  with  the  Arabab,"  con- 
stituting Idunuea  Proper,  or  the  original  Edom,  which,  though 
rocky  and  rugged,  is  fiill  of  fertile  glens,  ornamented  with  tr^ 
and  shrubs,  and  in  places  cultivated  in  terraces.''     In  shape 


"  Sob  2  K.  DiT.  7.  That  the  "mm 
of  Egypt "  here  mentioiied  ii  not  the 
Nile,  but  one  of  the  torrant-couraea 
vhich  run  from  the  pUtenu  to  the 
Uediterruiean,  ii  indicated  bj  tJie  vord 
Died  for  "river,"  which  ii  not  irtj, 
bat  ^  Of  all  the  toTTei]t.oounea  at 
preaeDt  eiiitiDg,  the  Wady-el-Arish  is 
the  bevt  fitted  Co  form  a  boundary. 

"  Palm  trees  are  found  at  *W«li«ti 
(Stanley,  p.  22) ;  aod  again  at  the 
Wady  Qhurandel  (ib.  p,  85), 

»  It  i«  aoarcely  yet  known  eiacUy 
where  the  water^ahed  a.  Stanley  plHcea 
it  about  four  houn  (11  milce)  north  ol 


the  Wady-OhuruodeL  {Syria  and  PaU»- 
fa-M,  L  a.  c) 

"  Thii  treot,  which  ia  the  original 
Edom  or  Iduman  Proper,  oanoBti  of 
three  jparallel  Tanges.  On  the  west, 
adjoimng  the  Arabah,  are  low  caloareoui 
hilU.  To  theee  aucoeeds  a  range  of 
igneoua  rooks,  chiefly  porphyry,  overlaid 
"bj  red  BmdMone,  which  reaches  the 
height  of  2000  feet.  Further  eaaC  ia  a 
range  of  limeatoDe,  1000  feet  higher, 
which  nnka  down  gently  into  the  pla- 
teau of  the  Arabian  Deeert.  {Biblkal 
J}ictu>nary,  toL  L  p.  488.) 

■'  Stanley,  p.  83. 
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the  tiact  was  a  rude  equare  or  oblong,  with  ita  sides  nearly 
•facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  its  length  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  being  130  milea,  and  its  width 
from  the  Wady-el-Arish  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Petra  mouQ- 
tains  120  miles.     The  area  is  thos  abont  1560  square  miles. 

Beyond  the  Wady-el-Arish  was  Egypt,  stretching  from  the 
Mediterraaean  southwards  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  d^reea, 
or  more  than  550  milee.  As  this  country  was  not,  however,  bo 
much  a  part  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  as  a  dependeacy  lying 
upon  its  borders,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  it  in  this 
place. 

One  region,  however,  remains  still  unnoticed  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire.  This  ia  Palmy- 
rfin^,  or  the  Syrian  Desert — the  tract  lying  between  Ccele-Syria 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  valley  of  the  middle  Euphrates  on  the 
other,  and  abutting  towards  the  south  on  the  great  Arabian 
Desert,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging.*^  It  ia  for 
the  most  part  a  hard  sandy  or  gravelly  plain,  intersected  by  low 
rocky  ranges,  and  either  barren  or  productive  only  of  some  sap- 
leas  shrubs  and  of  a  low  thin  grafls.  Occasionally,  however,  there 
are  oases,  where  the  fertility  is  considerable.  Such  an  oasis  is 
the  region  about  Palmyra  itself,  which  derived  ita  name  from 
the  palm  groves  in  the  vicinity ;  **  here  the  soil  is  good,  and  a 
large  tract  is  even  now  under  cultivation.  Another  oasis  b  that 
of  Kaiyateln,  which  is  watered  by  an  abundant  stream,  and  is 
well  wooded,  and  productive  of  grain."  The  Falmyr^o^,  how- 
ever, as  a  whole,  possesses  but  little  value,  except  as  a  passage 
country.  Though  large  armies  can  never  have  traversed  the 
desert  even  in  this  upper  region,  where  it  is  comparatively 
narrow,  trade  in  ancient  times  found  it  expedient  to  avoid  the 
long  detour  by  the  Orontes  valley,  Aleppo,  and  Bambak,  and 
to  proceed  directly  from  Damascus  by  way  of  Palmyra  to 
Thapsacus  on  the  Euphratea  Small  bands  of  light  troops  also 
occasionally  took  the  same  course ;  and  the  great  saving  of  dis- 

"  ChesDey.  EupkraU*  Expedition,  vol,  I  Uioiiffht  to  have  hod  ■ 

i-p.  B"  '   - 

'•  S 


But  both  dariTatioiu  an  doubtful  (Se« 
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tance  thas  effected  made  it  important  to  the  Babyloniaas  to 
possess  an  authority '  over  the  region  in  question. 

Such,  then,  in  its  geograpiiical  extent,  was  the  great  Babj- 
lonian  Empire.  Beaching  from  Laristan  on  the  one  side  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt  on  the  other,  its  direct  length  &om  east  to 
west  was  nearly  sixteen  degrees,  or  about  980  miles,  while  its 
length  for  all  practical  purposes,  owing  to  the  interposition  of 
the  desert  between  its  western  and  its  eastern  provinces,  was 
perhaps  not  less  than  1400  miles.  Its  width  was  very  dispi-o- 
portionate  to  this.  Between  Zagros  and  the  Arabian  Desert, 
where  the  width  was  the  greatest,  it  amounted  to  about  280 
miles ;  between  Amanus  and  Palmyra  it  was  350 ;  between 
the  Mons  Masius  and  the  middle  Euphrates  it  may  have  been 
200 ;  in  Syria  and  Idumsea  it  cannot  have  been  more  than  100 
or  160.  The  entire  area  of  the  Empire  waa  probably  from 
240,000  to  250,000  square  miles — which  is  about  the  present 
size  of  iltuBtria.  Its  shape  may  be  compared  roughly  to  a 
gnomon,  with  one  longer  and  one  shorter  arm. 

It  added  to  Uie  incoaTenience  of  this  long  straggling  form, 
which  made  a  rapid  concentration  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire 
impossible,  that  the  capital,  instead  of  occupying  a  central 
position,  was  placed  somewhat  low  in  the  longer  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  gnomon,  and  was  thus  nearly  1000  miles  removed 
from  the  frontier  province  of  the  west  Though  in  direct  dis- 
tance, as  the  crow  flies,  Babylon  is  not  more  than  450  miles 
&om  Damascus,  or  more  than  520  from  Jerusalem,  yet  the 
necessary  detour  by  Aleppo  is  so  great,  that  it  lengthens  the 
distance,  in  the  one  case  by  250,  in  the  other  by  380  milea. 
From  so  remote  a  centre  is  was  impossible  for  the  lifebiood  to 
drcnlate  veiy  vigorously  to  the  eztremitiea 

The  Empire  was  on  the  whole  fertile  and  well-watered. 
The  two  great  streams  of  Western  Asia — the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates — which  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  the  invalu- 
able fluid  to  tiie  most  important  of  the  provinces,  those  of  t^e 

'  ThJB  autbori^  Is  proved  by  the  I  L  20  :  AMt  ifiii^iaai  tXiyovrit  rapt- 
nMich  of  NsbuchikdiieEEar  tlirough  the  I  yfnre  jti  T^t  ip'iiiou  tit  Bafiv 
regioo.     (Bern.  ap.  Joeeph.  tanir.  Ap,   |  Xfiro, 
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south-east,  have  already  been  described  at  length ; '  as  have 
also  the  chief  streams  of  the  Uesopotamian  district,  the  Belik 
and  the  Khabour.'  But  as  yet  in  this  work  no  account  has 
been  given  of  a  number  of  important  rivera  in  the  extreme 
east  and  the  extreme  west,  on  which  the  fertility,  and  so  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire  very  greatly  depended.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  the  present  place  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

The  principal  rivera  of  the  extreme  east  were  the  Choaspea, 
or  modem  Kerkhah,  the  Fasitigris  or  Eolieus,  now  the  KuraD, 
the  Hedyphon  or  Hedypnus,  now  the  Jerahi,  and  the  Oroatis, 
at  present  the  Tab  or  Hindyan.  Of  these,  the  Oroatis,  which 
ia  the  most  eastern,  belongs  perhaps  more  to  Persia  than  to 
Babylon ;  but  its  lower  course  probably  fell  within  the  Susia- 
nian  territory.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  between  Shiraz  and 
Peraepolis,*  about  lat.  29°  45',  long.  52°  35'  E. ;  and  flows  to- 
wards the  Persian  Gulf  with  a  course  which  is  north-west  to 
Failiyun,  then  nearly  W.  to  Zehitun,  after  which  it^  becomes 
somewhat  south  of  west  to  Hindyan,  and  then  S.W.  by  S.  to 
the  aea.  The  length  of  the  stream,  without  counting  lesser 
windings,  is  200  miles;  its  width  at  Hindyan,  sixteen  miles 
above  its  mouth,  ie  eighty  yards,*  and  to  this  distance  it  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  of  twenty  tuns  burthen.'  At  first  its  waters 
are  pure  and  sweet,  but  they  gradually  become  corrupted,  and 
at  Hindyan  they  are  so  brackish  as  not  to  be  fit  for  use.^ 

The  Jerahi  rises  from  several  sources  in  the  Ruh  Maigun,'  a 
lofty  and  precipitous  range,  forming  the  continuation  of  the 
chain  of  Zagros,  about  long.  50°  to  51°,  and  lat.  31°  30*.  These 
head-streams  have  a  general  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The 
principal  of  them  la  the  Kerdistao  river,  which  rises  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Babahan,  and  flowing  sonth-west  to 
that  point,  then  bends  round  to  the  north,  and  runs  north-west 
nearly  to  the  fort  of  Mungasht,  where  it  resumes  its  original 
direction,  and  receiving  from  the  north-east  the  Abi  Zan^  or 


•  S»e  Tol  i.  pp,  B-1*. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  1S7,  ISB. 

•  Kinnmr,  Ptnian  Ernjrirt,  p.  B7  j 
Cheanej,  Snphrata  SxpaitHim,  idL  L 
p.  202.  '  KinDeir,  1.  ■.  & 


■  Chemey,  1.  B.  c  Tha  Tah  wu 
aaoGoded  in  I8Se  b;  Lieut  Whitelaokt^ 
of  the  IndiuL  Narj. 

*  Kinceir,  L  a.  o. 

•  Chesn^,  Tcd.  L  p.  200; 
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"  Yellow  River  " — a  delightful  stream  of  the  coldest  and  purest 
water  possible  * — becomes  known  as  the  Jerahi,"  and  carries  a 
large  body  of  water  as  far  as  Fellahiyeh  or  Dorak.  Near  Dorak 
the  waters  of  the  Jerahi  are  drawn  off  into  a  number  of  canals, 
and  the  river  is  thus  greatly  diminished ; "  but  still  the  stream 
stm^les  on,  and  proceeds  by  a  southerly  course  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  it  enters  near  Oadi  in  long.  48°  SS*.  The 
couise  of  the  Jerahi,  exclusively  of  the  smaller  windings,  is 
about  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  Tab  or  Hindyan.  In 
volume,  before  its  dispersion,  it  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  river.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about  a  hundred  yards  "  before 
it  reaches  Babahan,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  almost  &om  its 
junction  with  the  Abi  Zard.  Its  size  is,  however,  greatiy  re- 
duced in  its  lower  course,  and  travellers  who  skirt  the  coast 
regard  the  Tab  as  the  more  important  river." 

The  Euran  is  a  river  very  much  exceeding  in  size  both  the 
Tab  and  the  Jerahi. ^^  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
large  streams — the  Dizful  river  and  the  Kuran  proper,  or  river 
of  Shuster.  Of  these  the  Sbuster  stream  is  the  more  eastern. 
It  rises  in  the  Zarduh  Kuh,  or  "  Yellow  Mountain,""  in  lat. 
32°,  long.  51°,  almost  opposite  to  the  river  of  Isfahan.  From 
its  source  it  is  a  large  stream.  Its  direcUon  is  at  first  to  the 
south-east,  hut  after  a  while  it  sweeps  round  and  runs  con- 
siderably north  of  west;  and  this  course  it  pursues  through  the 
mountains,  receiving  tributaries  of  importance  from  both  sides, 
till,  near  Akhili,  it  turns  round  to  the  south,  and,  cutting  at  a 
right  angle  the  outermost  of  the  Zagros  ranges,  flows  down  with 
a  course  S.W.  by  S.  nearly  to  Shuster,  where,  in  consequence  of 
a  bund  or  dam'  thrown  across  it,  it  bifurcates,  and  passes  in 


*  Sir  H.  Ranlisaail,  iDthe/oHnwI  of 
Qm  Otographical  Soeiitf/,  toL  ii.  p.  SI. 

■■  Tub  nune  ii  oommonly  lued  in 
tLa  eouDtiy.  It  U  unknown,  however, 
to  Uie  Arabinn  gai^raphen. 

"  Cheawjr,  toL  l  p.  301 ;  Kinoeir,  p. 

"  lima  houdrad  and  &f^  feet 
(CbeoM^,  vol.  i.  p.  200.) 

"  Thu  was  tliA  coDciueian  of  Mao- 
doudd  Kinneir,  wbo  tnvslled  trom 
Bulbil*  toHindjMi,  uid  tLenoe  to  Qonk. 


(Periian  Enynrt,  ipp.  S6,  S7.) 

"  Kinntir,  p.  S7.  This  writer  goes 
■o  far  u  to  1^  that  the  Kuran,  in 
iti  lower  course,  eontaine  "  a  greater 
bodv  of  watar  than  either  tha  Tigrie 
or  uie  Euphratei  eepantelj  conudered. " 
(lb.  p.  293.) 

■*  Cheeney,  ToL  L  p.  19T ;  Oto- 
grapiicat  Ji/umal,  vol.  iri.  p.  GO. 

'  Thia  is  the  fiinoui  "  Bund  of  3ha- 
pur,"  oanBtnuital  by  the  conqueror  of 
VaUriao.    The  whtde  prooeM  of  CMt> 
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two  streams  to  the  right  and  to  the  lefl  of  the  town.  The 
right  branch,  which  carried  commonly  about  two-thirds  of  the 
water,*  proceeds  by  a  tortuous  course  of  nearly  forty  miles,  in 
a  direction  a  Tery  little  west  of  south,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Dizful  stream,  which  takes  place  about  two  milee  north  of  the 
little  town  of  Baudi-kir,  Just  below  that  town  the  left  brancfa, 
called  at  present  Abi-Gargar,*  which  has  made  a  considerable 
bend  to  the  east,  rejoins  the  main  stream,  which  thenceforth 
6owB  in  a  single  channel.  The  course  of  the  Kuran  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Dizful  branch,  including  nmin 
windings,  is  about  210  miles.  The  Dizful  branch  rises  from  two 
sources,  nearly  a  degree  apart,*  in  lat.  33°  50'.  These  streams 
run  respectively  south-east  and  south-west,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  to  their  junction  near  Bahrein/ whence  their  united  waters 
flow  in  a  tortuous  course  with  a  general  dii'ection  of  south,  for 
above  a  hundred  miles  to  the  outer  barrier  of  Zagros,  which 
they  penetrate  near  the  Diz  fort,  through  a  succession  of  chasms 
and  gorges.'  The  course  of  the  stream  from  this  point  is  souUi- 
west  through  the  hills  and  across  the  plain,  past  Dizfiil,  to  the 
place  where  it  receives  the  Balad-rud  from  the  west,  when  it 
changes  and  becomes  first  south  and  then  south-east  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  ShuBter  river  near  Bandi-kir,^  The  entire  course 
of  the  Dizful  stream  to  this  point  is  probably  not  less  than  280 
miles.^  Below  Bandi-kir,  the  Kuran,  now  become  "a  noble 
river,  exceeding  in  ^ze  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,"'  meanders 
across  the  plain  in  a  general  direction  of  S.S.W.,  past  the  towns 
of  Uris,  Ahwaz,  and  Ismaili,  to  Sablah,  when  it  turns  more  to 
the  west,  and  passing  Mohammerah,  empties  itself  into  the 


'  HtiDoe   called   the  Chab&F  Dangah 

(four  porta)  by  the  hidtorinnB  of  Timur, 
nhile  ths  left  branch  is  called  the  Du 
Daugah  (two  parte).  See  Pdtu  de  U 
Croii,  lorn.  iL  p.  183. 

'  Qeagraphital  Journal,  roL  ii.  p.  71. 

<  Cheaney,  £vpltrata  E^tditioti,  toL 
L  p.  IBS  1  6togTa]?hkal  JoinuU,  voL  u. 
p.  87. 

*  Bahrein  mean*  "the  two  riTers." 


*  Oeoffraphieal  JoHrniil,  L  s.  c 

'  Baiidi-ldr  a  emiDeaiuity  cmlted 
Bundakeel  by  MaodoiuJd  Kioneir  (Ptr- 
lian  Empire,  p.  87 ),  end  Beodergfail  bj 
Mr.  ljattaB.{OhaldaaandSutiaiia,  U*f 
to  illustrate  journeys.)  The  wiwd  ii 
formed  from  ^,  "  bitumen,"  becauMi  in 
the  dyke  at  tbu  place  the  BtoEua  an 
cemented  with  that  aubatuice.  (0»- 
gmpK.  Jownal,  L  a.  c.) 

'  This  ia  the  eiitiinate  of  CoL  Cbcen^. 
[Suphratei Bijitdition,  ToL  L  p.  197.) 

*  atagr^hic(dJoiir7ial,voLxn.p,B3. 
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Shat-el-Arab,'*  &boat  22  milea  below  Busm.  The  entire  couKe 
of  the  Kurao  from  its  most  remote  source,  exclusive  of  the 
lesser  windings,  is  not  less  than  430  miles. 

The  Kerkhah  (anciently  the  Choaspes  ^^)  is  formed  by  three 
streams  of  almost  equal  magnitude,  all  of  them  rising  in  the 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  Zagros  range.  The  central  of 
the  three  flows  from  the  southern  flank  of  Mount  Elwand 
(Orontes),  the  mountain  behind  Hamadan  (Ecbatuia),  and 
receives  on  the  right,  aOsr  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles, 
the  northern  or  Singur  branch,  and  ten  mites  further  on  the 
southern  or  Quran  branch,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Gamas-ab.  The  river  thus  formed  flows  westward  to 
Behistun,  after  which  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to 
the  south,  receiving  tributaries  on  both  hands,  and  winding 
among  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  ruined  city  of  Budbar. 
Here  it  bursts  through  the  outer  barrier  of  the  great  range, 
and,  receiving  the  large  stream  of  the  Kirrind  from  the  north- 
west, flows  S.S.E.  and  S.E.  along  the  foot  of  the  range,  between 
it  and  the  Kebir  Kuh,  till  it  meete  the  stream  of  the  Abi-Zal, 
when  it  finally  leaves  the  hills  and  flows  through  the  plain, 
pursuing  a  S.SJE.  direction  to  the  ruins  of  Susa,  which  lie  upon 
its  left  bank,  and  then  turning  to  the  S5.W.,  and  running  in 
that  direction  to  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  it  reaches  about  five 
miles  below  Kurnab.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  above  600 
miles ;  its  width,  at  some  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Abi-Zal,  is  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  yards." 

The  course  of  the  Kerkhah  was  not  always  exactly  such  as 
is  here  described.  Anciently  it  appears  to  have  bifurcated  at 
Pai  Ful,  18  or  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Susa,  and  to  have  sent  a  branch 

PertUm  Emjnre,  pp.  104,  105  ;  ChesDey, 
EupKraiet  £xpedUioa,  vol.  L  p.  201  ; 
O^gnaMail  Jovrjud,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87-93; 
vol.  i¥i.  pp.  91-94;  Loftua,  CAaWoo  amt 
Siuiana,  pp.  12S-430. 

"  The  oourea  of  the  Kerkhali  wm 
carefull;  explored  by  Sir  H,  RawlinaoD 
in  the  Tear  1833,  uid  i>  accuratol;  laid 
dotm  m  the  mui  acooinpaiijiiig  hi* 
Uemoir.  (See  Jovnud  of  lie  Ota- 
gn^Ual  Sodrtf,  voL  ix.  pp.  M-8S,uid 
nup  opp.  p.  120.) 


»  tfatorallf,  the  Kurun  hu  a  course 
of  ita  own  bj  which  it  enten  the  Per- 
«i«n   Quit.     This  cbanael  niDB   Bouth- 
emt  fTom  SabUh,  nearly  parallel  U 
Boh-a-Hiabir,   and  L      '       '    '^^'' 
broad.     (Chemej,  p. 
all  the  water  doi 
Guul — an   artlfii 
BbaWl-Arab. 

<■  On  the  identil^  of  theM  rtreuna 
lee  the  author's  Hemdatut,  toL  L  p.  260, 
Sud  edition ;  tod   compare   £Jjuieir'B 
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east  of  the  Susa  ruins,  whicli  absorbed  the  Shapur,  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Dizful  stream,  and  ran  into  the  Kuran  a  little 
above  Ahwaz."  The  remains  of  the  old  channel  are  still  to  be 
traced ; "  and  its  existence  explains  the  contusion,  observable 
in  ancient  times,  between  the  Kerkhah  and  Uie  Euran,  to 
each  of  which  streams,  in  certain  parte  of  their  course,  we  find 
the  name  EuliBUS  applied."  The  proper  Eulsus  (Ulai)  was 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Eerkhah  (Choaspes)  from  Pai  Pul  to 
Abwaz;  bub  the  name  was  naturally  extended  both  north- 
wards to  the  Choaspes  above  Fat  Pul "  and  southwards  to  the 
Euran  below  ALwaz."  The  latter  stream  was,  however,  known 
also,  both  in  its  upper  and  its  lower  course,  as  the  Pasitigiis. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Empire  the  rivers  were  less  con- 
siderable. Among  the  most  important  may  be  mentioned  the 
Sajnr,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Eoweilc,  or  river  of 
Aleppo,  the  Orontes,  or  river  of  Antioch,  the  Litany,  or  river 
of  Tyre,  the  Barada,  or  river  of  Damascus,  and  the  Jordan, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax. 

The  Sajur  rises  from  two  principal  sources  on  the  southern 
flanks  of  Amanus,  which,  after  running  a  short  distance,  unite 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Ain-Tab."  The  course  of  the  stream 
from  the  point  of  junction  is  south-east.  In  this  direction  it 
flows  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  channel  between  two  ranges  of 
hills  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  to  Tel  Ehalid,  a  remark- 
able conical  hill  crowned  by  ruins.  Here  it  receives  an  im- 
portant affluent — the  Eeraskat — from  tiie  west,  and  becomes 
suitable  for  boat  navigation.  At  the  same  time  its  course 
changes,  and  runs  eastward  for  about  12  miles ;  after  which 
the  stream  again  inclines  to  the  south,  and  keeping  an  KSJS. 
direction  for  14  or  15  miles,  enters  the  Euphrates  by  five 
mouths  in  about  lat.  36°  37'.  The  course  of  the  river  n 
probably  about  65  miles. 


"  Loftiu,  ChaUtEU  and  Siaiana,  pp. 
42J-4.<tl. 

"  Ibid.  l^.  424,  426. 

"  See  an  article  b;  the  autbor  on 
this  aubjeot  in  Smitli'i  Jiihlieal  Die- 
ttonory,  roL  iii  pp.  IfiSS,  IES7,  ad  toc 


Ulal 

■•  Plin.  ff,  if.  tL  81. 

"  AtTJan,  Sxp.  iL  viL  7. 

"  For  ■  full  account  of  the  Sajur.  lit 
Chesney,  Eujihrattt  ExpttUtioit,  toL  i> 
p41S. 
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The  Koweik,  or  river  of  Aleppo  (the  Chalus  of  Senophon"), 
rises  in  the  hills  south  of  Ain-T&b.  Springing  from  two  sources, 
one  of  -which  is  known  as  the  Baloklu-Su,  or  "  Fish  River,"**  it 
flows  at  first  eastward,  as  if  intending  to  join  the  Euphrates. 
On  reaching  the  plain  of  Aleppo,  however,  near  Sayyadok-Kol, 
it  receives  a  tributary  from  the  north,  which  gives  its  course  a 
southern  inclination;  andirom  this  point  it  proceeds  in  a  south 
and  south-westerly  direction,  winding  along  the  shallow  bed 
which  it  has  scooped  in  the  Aleppo  plain,  a  distance  of  60  miles, 
past  Aleppo  to  Kinniarin,  near  the  foot  of  the  Jebel-el-Sis." 
Here  its  further  progress  southward  ta  barred,  and  it  is  forced  to 
turn  to  the  east  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  it  skirts 
for  eight  or  ten  miles,  finally  entenng  the  small  lake  or  marsh  of 
ElMelakjinwhichitlosesitselfafter  a  course  of  about  80  miles. 

The  Orontes,  the  great  river  of  Assyria^  rises  in  the  Buka'a — 
the  deep  valley  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ccele-Syria  Proper 
— springing  from  a  number  of  small  brooks,'  which  flow  down 
from  the  Antilibanos  range  between  lat.  34'  5'  and  lat.  34°  12'. 
Its  most  remote  source  is  near  Yunin,  about  seven  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Baalbek.  The  stream  flows  at  first  N.W.  by  W.  into  the 
plain,  on  reaching  which  it  turns  at  a  right-angle  to  the  north- 
east, and  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Antilibsnus  range  as  far  as 
Lebweb,  where,  being  joined  by  a  larger  stream  from  the  south- 
east,' it  takes  its  direction  and  flows  N.W.  and  then  N.  across 
the  plain  to  tiie  foot  of  Lebanon.  Here  it  receives  the  waters 
of  a  much  more  abundant  fountfun,  vhich  wells  out  from  the 
roots  of  that  range,*  and  is  regarded  by  the  Orientals  as  the 
true  "head  of  the  stream."*    Thus  increased  the  river  flows 


._.  L  p.  Hi.     Xenopi  _.    .    . 

the  CholoB  vM  "full  of  large  6mL"  (vAf 

"  See  Chemei;  toL  i  p^.  412,  413, 

610,  611. 

■  SeeCheuMjiioLi.^.  SHuxlconi- 
OMS  the  ezMllent  mtp  u  Hr.  Parttx't 
Sandboot  nfSgna,  frmoirlucli  much  of 
the  dcaoiption  id  the  text  U  taken. 


'  Mr.  Porter  hfrnselt  ngaidi  Uiig 
qiring  u  the  proper  aource  of  the 
Orouto.      {Handbook,  p.  G7G.) 

*  Otograpkical  Journai,  ToL  vii.  pp. 
99,  100 ;  vol.  nvL  p.  53  ;  Sandboot  of 
Syria,  p.  S76.  CoL  Cheene;  ejToneaiul; 
pUoes  tiuH  foimtam  "  at  the  foot  of  the 
Anti-L«b(uioii."  (fupAmln  ^rpediiion, 
voL  LL  ■.<>.) 

*  Ituc&lledtheJmdJf]r,or'Totm. 
tun  of  the  Gl  Aaj"  (Oniit«a),  and  ie 
perbape  the  ume  with  the  J  m  of  N  uia> 
ben  xniT.  11, 
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northwards  for  a  short  space,  after  which  it  tarns  to  the  north- 
east, and  runs  in  a  deep  cleft*  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  pur- 
suing this  direction  for  15  or  16  miles  to  a  point  beyond 
Bibleh,  nearly  in  lat*  34°  SC.  Here  the  course  of'the  river 
again  changes,  becoming  slightly  west  of  north  to  the  I^ke  of 
Hems  (Buheiret-Hems),  which  is  nine  or  (en  miles  below 
Bibleh.  Issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Hems  about  lat.  Si"  43',  the 
Orontes  once  more  fiows  to  the  north-east,  and  in  five  or  six 
miles  reaches  Hems  itself,  which  it  leaves  on  its  right  hank. 
It  then  flows  for  twenty  miles  nearly  due  north,  after  which, 
on  approaching  Hamah  (Hamath),  it  makes  a  slight  bend  to 
the  east  round  the  foot  of  Jebel  Erbayn,'  and  then  entering 
the  rich  pasture  country  of  EU-Ghah,  runs  north-west  and  north 
to  the  "  Iron  Bridge  "  (Jisr  Hadid),  in  lat,  36°  11'.  It«  course 
thus  far  has  been  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  lain  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  tiie 
more  western  of  which  has  shut  it  out  from  the  sea.  At  Jisr 
Hadid  the  western  mounttuns  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Orontes, 
sweeping  round  their  base,  runs  first  west  and  then  south-west 
down  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch,  in  Qte  midst  of  the  most 
lovely  scenery,'  to  the  coast,  which  il  reaches  a  little  above 
the  S6th  parallel,  in  long.  35°  55'.  The  course  of  the  Orontes; 
exclusive  of  lesser  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable stream  almost  from  its  source.*  At  Ht^tiimh  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  thirteen  arches.*  At  Antioch  it  is  fifty  yards  in  width," 
and  runs  rapidly.  The  natives  now  call  it  the  Nahr-el-Asy, 
or  "  itebel  Kiver,    either  from  its  running  in  an  opposite  direo- 


■  From  200  to  400  feet  in  depth. 
(Portor,  Handbook,  L  i.  c.) 

<  Cheaney,  vol.  L  p.  S9S. 

*  Deui  Stanley  Bayi  the  tcenerj  here 
hu  been  compiired  to  that  of  the  W;e 
(Sinot  and  Faiatine,  p.  400).  Colonel 
CheeDsy  ipeaJu  of  "  nchlf  pictureeque 
slopes  }  "striking  sceoary  ;"  "itoop 
and  wooded  hills ;"  "  faaoka  Bitomed 
with  the  oleander,  tbe  arbutus,  and 
other  ahmba."  (Eaphrata  Expedition, 
ToL  L  p.  307.)   Mt.  Porter  sa;*,  "The 


bridle-patli  slong  tha  bank  of  the 
OrontM  winds  through  lu2iiiiant  afanib. 
beriea.  Tangled  thickets  <d  myrtle, 
oleander,  and  oUier  flowering  ahiiib^ 
make  a  gorgeoua  border  to  the  atream.** 
(Z/oiHUaoJ',  p.  602.)  Only  a  Uttle  Boadt 
of  the  Orontes,  in  this  put  of  itscoune^ 
wss  the  oelebrated  Daphne^ 

■  Porter,  Handbook,  p.  S7S. 

*  lurckbardt,  IWixfa  ia  i^/ria,  p. 


143. 


•  Porter,  p.  403. 
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tion  to  all  the  other  streama  of  the  country,"  or  (more  pro- 
bably) from  its  violence  and  impetaosity." 

There  is  one  tributary  of  the  Orontes  which  deserves  a 
cursory  mention.  This  is  the  Kara  Su,  or  "Black  River," 
which  reaches  it  from  the  Aga  Denghis,  or  Bahr-el-Ahiyad, 
about  five  miles  below  Jisr  Hadid  and  four  or  five  above 
Antioch.  This  stream  brmgs  into  the  Orontes  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  that  is  drained  &om  the  southern  side  of 
Amanus.  It  is  formed  by  a  union  of  two  rivers,  the  upper 
KtoA  Su  and  the  Afrin,  which  flow  into  the  Aga  Denghis 
(White  Sea),  or  Lake  of  Antioch,  from  the  north-west,  the  one 
entering  it  at  its  northern,  the  other  at  its  eastern  extremity. 
Both  are  considerable  streams ;  and  the  Kara  Su,  on  issuing 
from  the  lake,  carries  a  greater  body  of  water  than  the  Orontes 
itself,  '^  and  thus  adds  lazgely  to  the  volume  of  that  stream  in 
its  lower  course  from  the  point  of  j  unction  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Litany,  or  river  of  Tyre,  rises  from  a  source  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  bead  springs  of  the  Orontes.  The  almost 
imperceptible  watershed  of  the  Buka'a  runs  between  Yunin 
and  Baalbek,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  latter ;  ^*  and  when  it  is 
once  pa^ised,  the  drainage  of  the  water  is  southwards.  The 
highest  permanent  fountain  of  the  southern  stream  seems  to 
be  a  small  lake  near  Tel  Hushben,"  which  lies  about  six  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Baalbek  ruins.  Springing  from  this 
source  the  Litany  flows  along  the  lower  Buka'a  in  a  direction 
which  is  generally  a  httle  west  of  south,  receiving  on  either 
side  a  number  of  streamlets  and  rills  from  Libanus  and  Anti< 
hbanus,  and  ^ving  out  in  its  turn  numerous  canals  for  irriga- 
tion, which  fertilise  the  thirsty  soil  As  the  stream  descends 
with  numerous  windings,  but  still  with  the  same  general 
course,  the  valley  of  the  Buka'a  conti'acts  more  and  more, 
till  finally  it  terminates  in  a  gorge,  down  which  thunders  the 
Litany — a  gorge  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and   so 


"  This  a  Mr.  Porter's  ezplanation. 
(Mandbook,  p.  S76.) 

"  So  SiJiwu-xe,  u  quoted  by  Dean 
Bt«i]ey  [Sinai  and  PaUttine,  p.  276.) 

"  Cheenej,  Saphratu Eepaiilio»,YaL 
t  p.  888.  ' 


"  Porter,  BmMook,  p.  575.  The 
eleiatioD  of  tlie  watershed  above  the 
sea-leTel  is  about  3200  feet. 

"  Burckhardt,  Travdt  in  ;^7^  p. 
ID  i  CheeDej.SvphralaEi^di^an.ioL 
L  p.  SBS. 
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narrow,  that  in  one  place  it  is  actually  bridged  over  by  masses 
of  rock  which  have  fallen  from  the  jagged  eidea"  Narrower 
and  deeper  grows  Uie  gorge,  and  the  river  chafes  and  foams 
through  it,"  gradoally  workiug  itself  round  to  the  west,  and 
BO  clearing  a  way  through  the  very  roots  of  Lebanon  to  the 
low  coast  tract,  across  which  it  meanders  slowly,"  as  if  wearied 
with  its  long  struggle,  before  finally  emptying  itself  into  the 
sea.  The  course  of  Uie  Litany  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
from  70  to  75  miles. 

The  Barada,  or  river  of  Damascus,  rises  in  the  plain  of 
Zebdany — the  very  ceotre  of  the  Antilibanu&  It  has  its  real 
permanent  source  is  a  small  nameless  lake  "  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  plain,  about  lat.  33°  41' ;  but  in  winter  it  is  fed  by  streams 
flowing  from  the  valley  above,  especially  by  one  which  rises  in 
lat.  33°  46',  near  the  small  hamlet  of  Ain  Hawar.**  The  course 
of  the  Barada  from  the  email  lake  is  at  first  towards  the  east; 
but  it  soon  sweeps  round  and  flows  southward  for  about  four 
miles  to  the  lower  end  of  the  plain,  after  which  it  ^ain  turns 
to  the  east  and  enters  a  romantic  glen,  running  between  high 
cUSb,^^  and  cutting  through  the  main  ridge  of  the  Antilibanua 
between  the  Zebdany  plain  and  Suk,  the  Abila  of  the  ancients." 
From  Suk  the  river  flows  through  a  narrow  but  lovely  valley, 
in  a  coui:3e  which  has  a  general  direction  of  south-east,  past  Aiu 
Fijeh  (where  its  waters  are  greatly  increased),^  through  a  series 
of  gorges  and  glens,  to  the  point  where  the  roots  of  the  Anti* 
libanuB  sink  down  upon  the  plain,  when  it  bursts  forth  from 
the  mountains  and  scatters.^  Channels  are  drawn  from  it  on 
either  aide,  and  ita  waters  are  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
Heij,  which  it  covers  with  fine  trees  and  splendid  herbage. 


"  Porter,  p.  S71 ;  Robinson,  Later 
Baeardta,  p.  423. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  386,  S87. 

■*  CheBney,  Xi^hraUt  ExprdMait, 
vdL  L  p.  39S. 

■•  Porter,  p.  EBT.  The  elavBfaoq  of 
the  plain  of  Zebdaajia  about  3500  feet 

*  CoL  Cheanej  matea  thia  Uie  proper 
■ouTce  of  the  Barada  {Buf^rata  Expedi- 
ti/m,  T(d.  L  p.  S02).  Ie«  true  cbanctw 
ii  pointed  out  b;  Mr.  Porter  {JBeatdlnot, 


p.  658).     Compare  Bobinson,  Laler  Bt- 
Mardut,  p.  187. 
"  Porter,  p.  657. 

Oa  Ibe  proofs  of  Uiis  identitj  n> 

nson.  Later  Raeardta,  pp.  -ISO-t^ 

Porter,  p.  655  ;   Bofainaon,  p.  1711. 

The  quantity  of  water   givea  out  by 

Miia  fountain  oonsidenbly  ezceedt  thtt 

C&rriBd  by  the  Barada  atmTe  it. 

**  S«a  tbe  exceUeat   deocripliaD  in 
Stanley'!  Smtu  imd  PiiktUmt,  p,  Wi 
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Une  branch  passes  right  through  the  city,  cutting  it  ia  half. 
Others  inigate  the  gardens  bod  orchards  both  to  the  north 
aad  to  the  south.  Beyond  the  town  the  tendency  to  division 
atiU  continueB.  The  river,  weakened  greatly  through  the  irri- 
gation, separates  into  three  main  channels,  which  flow  with 
divei^ent  courses  towards  the  east,  and  terminate  in  two  lat^ 
swamps  or  lakes,  the  Bahret-esh-Shurkiyeh  and  the  Bahret-el- 
Kibliyeh,"  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  milea  from 
the  city.  The  Barada  is  a  short  stream,  its  entire  course  Irom 
the  plfun  of  Zebdany  not  much  exceeding  forty  miles.^ 

The  Jordan  ia  commonly  regarded  as  flowing  from  two  sources 
in  the  Huleh  or  plain  immediately  above  Lake  Merom,  one  at 
Banias  (the  andent  Paneas),  the  other  at  Tel-el-Kady,  which 
marks  the  site  of  L^sh  or  Dan?  But  the  true  highest  present 
source  of  the  river  is  the  spring  near  Hasbeiya,  called  Neba- 
es-Hasbany,  or  Ras-en-Neba.'  This  spring  rises  in  the  torrent- 
course  known  as  the  Wady-el-Teim,  which  descends  from  the 
north-west«m  flank  of  Hermon,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  great  gorge  of  the  Litany,  having  a  direction  from  north- 
eaat  to  south-west.  The  water  wells  forth  in  abundance  from 
the  foot  of  a  volcanic  bluff,  called  Bas-el-Anj&h,  lying  directly 
north  of  Hasbeiya,  and  is  immediately  used  to  turn  a  mill.  The 
course  of  the  streamlet  is  very  slightly  west  of  south  down  the 
Wady  to  the  Huleh  plain,  where  it  is  joined,  and  multiplied 
sevenfold,*  by  the  streams  from  Banajs  and  Tel-el-Kady, 
becoming  at  once  worthy  of  the  name  of  river.  Hence  it  runs 
almost  due  south  to  the  Merom  lake,  which  it  enters  in  lat. 
33°  Ti  through  a  reedy  and  marshy  tract  which  it  is  difficult  to 


*  Porter,  in  Hie  BibltoAeea  Saera, 
April,  ISM,  pp.  32S.3U;  BobinsoD, 
later  BaeanhieM,  Mi.  ISO,  451. 

>  Mr.  Porter  estunatM  Uu  coune  of 
the  Barada,  from  the  place  where  it 
leaTM  the  mountaiiiB  to  the  two  lakes, 
»t  20  mUeo.  (iTantJioai,  ^.  iW. )  Ita 
ooune  atncmg  ^e  moimtajug  Jwema  to 
be  of  about  tbe  taxaa  lengUi. 

*  These  sources  have  been  desoribed 
bj  manj  writers.  The  beet  description 
b  periiapa  that  of  Staolej  (Stntu  ami 
P^EtLuu,  pp.  3Se-391};   but  oompare 


452  ;  LTDch,  Narrative  iifan  ST^tditiim 
P>  Ott  IkaA  Sea,  p.  316. 

'  Dr.  Bobinson  eaUmates  the  Tolume 
of  the  Banias  source  as  double  that  of 
the  Hasbeiya  stream,  and  the  volume 
of  the  Tel-el-Kody  fountain  as  double 
that  of  the  Baniaa  one.  (ZoMr  Jia> 
MorcAe),  p.  S05.) 
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penetrate*  Issuing  from  Merom  in  lat  33°  3',  the  Jordan  flows 
at  first  sluggishly*  southward  to  "Jacob's  Bridge,"  passing 
which,  it  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  much  swifter 
current,  down  the  depressed  and  narrow  deft  between  Merom 
and  Tiberias,  descending  at  the  rate  of  fifty  feet  in  a  mile,'  and 
becoming  (as  has  been  said)  a  sort  of  "  continuous  waterfalL'  * 
Before  reaching  Tiberias,  its  course  bends  slightly  to  the  west 
of  south  for  about  two  miles,  and  it  pours  itself  into  that "  sea  " 
'n  about  lat.  32°  53'.  Quitting  the  sea  in  lat.  32°  42',  it  finally 
enters  the  track  called  the  Ghor,  the  still  loww  chasm  or  cleft 
which  intervenes  between  Tiberias  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Here  the  descent  of  the  stream  becomes  compara- 
tively gentle,  not  much  exceeding  three  feet  per  mile;  for 
though  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  lakes  is  less  than 
seventy  miles,  and  the  entire  fall  above  6O0  feet,  which  would 
seem  to  give  a  descent  of  nine  or  ten  feet  a  mile,  yet,  as  the 
course  of  the  river  throughout  this  part  of  its  career  is  tortuous 
in  the  extreme,'  the  fall  is  really  not  greater  than  above  indi- 
cated. Still  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  as  many  as  twenty-sereD 
rapids,"  or  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  seven  miles.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  the  Jordan  receives  two  important  tributaries, 
each  of  which  seems  to  deserve  a  few  words. 

The  Jarmuk,  or  Sheriat-el-Mandhur,  anciently  the  Eieromax, 
drains  the  water,  not  only  from  Gaulonitis  or  Jaulan,  the  coantiy 
immediately  east  and  south-east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  but  also 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the  ELauraiL*^    At  its  mouth  it  is 


•  Bobiiuoii,  Ratardia,  toI  iii.  p.  SiO. 

*  See  Col,  Wildeobrucb's  account  in 
the  /outtkU  of  tht  Oeographieal  Soeiety, 
vol.  iz.  p.  22s  ;  uid  compu«  L^ch, 
NarraUve,  p.  311  ;  Porter,  Basdiook, 
p.  427.  Col.  ChaBUBj  exactly  iu'orta 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  {Stqihratet 
Expedition,  toI.  i.  p.  400.) 

'  The  fall  between  the  lakee  of  Merom 
tod  Tiberiaa  appears  to  be  from  SOD  to 
700  feet.  The  direct  distance  is  little 
more  thaD  H  milee.  Ai  the  river  doea 
DOl  here  meaodermuch,  ita  entire  oourse 
iMn«caTcel;ezceedl3OTl4niiiea.  Ac- 
cording to  theee  numben,  the  fall  would 
be  between  13  and  64  feet  per  mile. 


'  CoL  ^Idenbruch,  in  Otegnfiiiti 
Joamal,  vol.  ix.  p.  228.  Compare  Porter, 
Sandbook,  p.  427;  Lynch,  Narralitt,^ 
311 ;  Petennann,  in  OtOffraplueat  Jour- 
nal, vol.  iviii.  p.  103  1  Ac. 

*  The  70  miles  of  actual  length  are 
increaaad  by  these  inultitudinoua  wind- 
ingB  to  200,  {Ofog'-apAieat  Jour»al,  voL 
iviii.  p.  114,  note ;  Stanley,  Aiui  and 
Palettint,  p.  277.)  The  remark  of  the 
Englieh  saitorB  deserree  to  be  remem- 
berad— "The  Jordan  IB  the  crookedtet 
riverwhatia."  {Jminuti  of  Uu  Atkb* 
Societg,  vol.  xviiL  p.  113.) 


Stanley,  p. 
Porter,  ,tfai 
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ISO  feet  wide,"  and  in  the  winter  it  brings  down  a  great  body 
of  water  into  the  Jordan.  In  sammer,  however,  it  shrinks  up 
into  an  inconsiderable  brook,  having  no  more  remote  sources 
than  the  perennial  springs  at  Mazarib,  Dilly,  and  one 'or  two 
other  places  on  the  plateau  of  Jaulan.  It  runs  tbrough  a 
fertile  country,  and  has  generally  a  deep  course  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  plain ;  ere  falling  into  the  Jordan  it  makes  its 
way  through  a  wild  ravine,  between  rugged  cliffs  of  basalt,  which 
are  in  places  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  Zurka,  or  Jabbok,  is  a  stream  of  the  same  character 
with  the  Hieromaz,  but  of  inferior  dimensions  and  importance. 
It  drains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  of  Gilead,  but  has 
no  veiy  remote  sources,  and  in  summer  only  carries  water 
through  a  few  miles  of  its  lower  course."  In  winter,  on  the 
contraiy,  it  is  a  roaring  stream  with  a  strong  current,  and 
sometimes  cannot  be  forded.  The  ravine  through  which  it 
flows  is  narrow,  deep,  and  in  some  places  wild.  Throughout 
nearly  its  whole  course  it  is  fiinged  by  thickets  of  cane  and 
oleander,  while  above,  it«  banks  are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak. 

The  Jordan  receives  the  Hieromaz  about  four  or  five  miles 
below  the  point  where  it  issues  Irom  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
the  Jabbok  about  half-way  between  that  lake  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  Augmented  by  these  streams,  and  others  of  less  impor- 
tance from  the  mountains  on  either  side,  it  becomes  a  river  of 
considerable  size,  being  opposite  Beth-shan  (BeiaoTi)  140  feet 
wide,  and  Uiree  feet  deep,'*  and  averaging,  in  its  lower  course, 
a  width  of  ninety  with  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet"  Its 
entire  course,  from  the  'fountain  near  Hasbeiya  to  the  Dead 
Sea^  including  the  passage  of  the  two  lakes  through  which  it 
flows,  is,  if  we  exclude  meanders,  about  130,  if  we  include 
them,  260  miles.  It  is  calculated  to  pour  into  the  Dead  Sea 
6,090,000  tons  of  water  daily." 


■*  Porter,  Bandbook,  p.  321.  Mr. 
Porter  a  the  authoritj  for  thii  eotdre 
notice  of  the  Hieromaz.  He  ia  far 
more  Bocimto  than  CoL  Chemey.  ,  (£«- 
pkrattM  J'zptdtfion,  vol.  i  p.  401.] 

"  PiBtar,  JJandtodi,  p.  310  ;  BtUkal 
IKeHiaiary,  toI.  L  p.  909. 

rOL.  IL  2   H 


"  Chemejr,  Tol.  i.  p.  WI  ;  Irby  and 
Honglea,  p.S01;Biirakhanlt^  Ttm^in 
Sgria,  p.  816. 

•*  Petetmann,  in  the  Journal  of  lH 
(Tra^op&KoI  Society,  vol.  zviii  p.  9S. 

■•  Cheeney,  1.  a.  c 
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Besides  these  rivers  the  Babylonian  tdtritory  comprised  & 
number  of  important  lakea  Of  Uiese  some  of  the  more  eastern 
have  been  described  in  a  former  volume :  as  the  Bahr-i-Nedjif 
in  Lower  Chaldtea,"  and  the  Lake  of  Khatouniyeh  in  the  tract 
between  the  Sinjar  and  the  Khabour."  It  was  chiefly,  however, 
towards  the  west  that  sheets  of  water  abounded:  the  principal 
of  these  were  the  Sabakhah,  the  Bahr-el-Melak,  and  the  Lake  of 
Antioch  in  Upper  Syria ;  the  Bahr-el-Kades,  or  Lake  of  Hems, 
in  the  central  region;  and  the  Damascus  ti^es,  the  Idke  ot 
Merom,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  id  the 
regions  lying  furthest  to  the  south.  Of  these  the  greater  num- 
ber were  salt,  and  of  little  value,  except  as  furnishing  the  salt 
of  commerce ;  but  four — the  Lake  of  Antioch,  the  Babr-el- 
Eades,  the  Lake  Merom,  and  the  Sea  of  Qalilee — were  fresh- 
water basins  lying  upon  the  courses  of  streams  which  ran 
through  them ;  and  these  not  only  diversified  the  scenery  by 
their  clear  bright  aspect,  but  were  of  considerable  value  to  tbe 
inhabitants,  as  fumbhing  them  with  many  excellent  sorts  offish 

Of  the  salt  lakes  the  most  eastern  was  the  Sabakhah.  This 
is  a  ba^in  of  long  and  narrow  form,  lying  on  and  just  below 
the  36th  parallel.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  route  from 
Balis  to  Aleppo,  and  is  nearly  equ^y  distant  between  the  two 
places.  Its  length  is  &om  twelve  to  thirteen  miles;  and  its 
width,  where  it  is  broadest,  is  about  five  miles.  It  receives 
from  the  north  the  waters  of  the  Nahr-el-Dhabab,  or  "Golden 
River"  (which  has  by  some  been  identified  with  the  Daiadu 
of  Xenophon*),  and  from  Uie  west  two  or  three  insignificant 
streams,  which  empty  themselves  into  its  western  extremity- 
The  lake  produces  a  large  quantity  of  salt,  especially  after  vet 
seasons,  which  ia  collected  and  sold  by  the  iidiabitanta  of  the 
surrounding  country.' 

The  Bahr-el-Melak,  the  lake  which  absorbs  the  Koweik,  or 
river  of  Aleppo,  is  less  than  twenty  miles  distant  frx)m  Ijke 
Sabakhah,  which  it  very  much  resembles  in  its  general  chs- 

"  See  voL  L  p.  It  I  oombab  the  view,  ind  endeenw*  *" 

"  IMd,  p.  188.  »hoir  that  the  Damdai  ws»  ■  bnn"  « 

'  So  CoL  Cheu>ey,  Bupimtti  Si^tdi,  ths  Euphrateo.  (TnatU  ia  dt  IV«* 
tioB,  ToL  L  p.    415).     Ui.  AinswoTth  |  pp.  SG,  M.)  '  Chennej,  L  •■  & 
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racter.  Its  ordiuaiy  length  is  about  nine  miles,  and  its  width 
three  or  fonr ;  but  in  winter  it  is  greatly  swollen  by  the  runs, 
and  at  that  time  it  spreads  out  so  widely  that  its  (urcumference 
sometimes  exceeds  fifty  miles.'  Much  salt  is  drawn  from  its 
bed  ID  the  dry  season,  and  a  large  part  of  Syria  is  hence  sup- 
plied with  the  commodity.  The  lake  is  covered  with  small 
islands,  and  greatly  frequented  hy  aquatic  birds — geese,  ducks, 
flamingoes,  and  the  like. 

The  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  are  three  in 
number,  and  are  all  of  a  very  similar  type.  They  are  inde- 
terminate in  size  and  shape,  changing  with  the  wetness  or  dry- 
ness of  the  season ;  and  it  is  possible  that  sometimes  they  may 
be  all  onited  in  one.*  The  most  northern,  which  is  called  the 
Bahret-esh-Shurkiyeh,  receives  about  half  the  surplus  water  of 
the  Barada,  t(^ther  with  some  streamlets  from  the  outlying 
i-anges  of  Antilibanus  towards  the  north,"  The  central  one, 
called  the  Bahret-el-Eibliyeh,  receives  the  rest  of  the  Barada 
water,  which  enters  it  by  three  or  four  branches  on  its  northern 
and  western  sides.  The  most  southern,  known  as  Bahret- 
Hijaneh,  is  the  receptacle  for  the  stream  of  the  Awaaj,  and 
takes  also  the  water  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Ledjah,  or 
region  of  Argob.  The  three  lakes  are  in  the  same  line — a  line 
which  runs  from  N.NJE^  to  S&W.  They  are,  or  at  least  were 
recently,  separated  by  tracts  of  dry  land  from  two  to  four 
miles  broad.*  Dense  thickets  of  toll  reeds  surround  them,  and 
in  summer  almost  cover  their  surfiu^.'  Like  the  Bahr-el- 
Melak,  they  are  a  home  for  water-fowl,  which  flock  to  them  in 
enormoos  numbers." 

By  &r  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  salt  lakes  is 
the  Great  Lake  of  the  South— the  Bahr  Lut  ("Sea  of  Lot"),  or 
Dead  Sea.    This  sheet  of  water,  which  has  always  attracted  the 


*  Cbemqr  {SvpKrala  E^^tdition,  vol 
L  p.  118}. 

■  Only  CDS  Uke  u  reoDgniwd  b;  the 
•■rlj  tnTsUan  anl  nup  mitken.  Even 
UoL  CIiemMj,  writjug  in  ISSO,  knows 
^ipwniUf  bat  ot  one.  {E^ralt*  Ex- 
piditiori,  V(J.  L  p.  602.)  The  Uirtt  lakM 
wers^  I  bdiava,  fint  noticed  isj  Hr. 
Fortir,  who  gaTS  «ii  Moouut  of  them  in 


the  JoHmal  t^  Him  QtegrofKUal  Soeietf, 
ToL  utL  mi.  49.46,  mud  m  the  Journal 
tf  Sacrtd  LiteratuTt,  toI.  iv.  pp.  219-259. 

•  Sea  Mr.  Voitmt  Handbook,  p.  4S7. 

'  See  the  map  o(  fijm  mttached  to 
tlie  fiiuutbawb,  and  likewiM  to  Dr.  Botnn< 
■dd'i  Lattr  Stuanhtt,  *A  Gn. 

'  Forter,  Hmdboak,  p.  4M. 

'  llad.  PL  197. 
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special  notice  and  observation  of  travellerB,  has  of  late  years 
been  scientifically  surveyed  by  officers  of  the  American  navy; 
and  its  shape,  its  size,  and  even  its  depth,  are  thns  known  with 
accuracy.'  The  Dead  Sea  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  would  be 
of  a  very  regnlar  contour,  were  it  not  for  a  remarkable  projec- 
tion from  its  eastern  shore  near  its  southern  extremity.  In 
this  place,  a  long  and  low  peninsula,  shaped  like  a  human 
foot,^'  projects  into  the  lake,  filling  up  two-thirds  of  its  width, 
and  thus  dividing  the  expanse  of  water  into  two  portions, 
which  are  connected  by  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  paesaga" 
The  entire  length  of  the  sea,  &om  north  to  south,  is  46  miles: 
its  greatest  width,  between  its  eastern  and  its  western  shores, 
is  10|  miles.  The  whole  area  is  estimated  at  250  geographical 
square  Dules."  Of  this  space  174  square  miles  belong  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lake  (the  true  "  Sea  "),  29  to  the  narrow 
channel,  and  46  to  the  southern  portion,  which  has  been  called 
"the  back-wator,""  or  "the  lagoon."^*  The  most  remaHiable 
difference  between  the  two  portions  of  the  lake  is  the  contrast 
tiiey  present  as  to  depth.  While  the  depth  of  the  northern 
portion  is  from  600  feet,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan,  to  800,  1000,  12U0,  and  even  1300  feet,  further 
down,  the  depth  c^  the  Ii^oon  is  nowhere  more  than  12  or  13 
feet;  and  in  places  it  is  so  shallow  that  it  has  been  found 


'  Great creditiBduebi the  AmericuiB 
for  the  spirit  irhich  (xmeeiTed  mA 
CBrried  out  Captain  Ljiicli'i  Expedition. 

The  result*  of  the  EipeditiQii  bays  been 
niade  public  parti;  b;  meuu  of  tha 
Offiehi  Beport  pubuahed  at  Baltimore 
in  ISSa,  but  in  more  detail  by  Captain 
Ljnch'B  private  tfarrtiUtx,  publiabed  at 
London  io  1848.  An  eiceUent  digoet 
of  the  infonnatiail  oontAined  in  these 
volumes,  aa  veil  ae  of  the  accounte  of 
otbeTB,  has  been  compiled  by  Hr.  Oeor^ 
Otots,  and  publiahed  in  the  third 
Totuffie  of  Dr.  Smitii's  B^Ueai  Sittiot*- 
>.  1173-1187. 


ZArnm,  oomparing  ite  ihape  witb  that  of 


ncaUti 


composed  of  chalk,  mail,  lod  npmm, 
which  projects  into  the  natunlbwin ol 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  wbils 
the  tongue  projecto  about  iil.  Uroi 
the  chaonel  u  reduced  to  two  ntika,  at 
in  dry  aeaaoDS  to  one.  (See  Irt^  and 
HongltH,  Travdt.  p.  4G4.) 

"  Orove,in  £titiaiJZ>iefiiin(>r3r,  ToL  L 
p.  1174.  All  these  meaauremeats  ue, 
it  must  be  remembered,  liable  to  a 
certun  amount  of  deraogemcnt  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  year  and  the 
wetness  or  dryness  of  the  seBSon.  Lines 
of  drift-wood  have  been  remarked, 
showing  in  places  a  difference  of  itvenl 
miUt  in  tiie  water  edge  at  different 
sesaons.  (Bobinson,  Ratarciti,  voL  ik 
pp.  488  and  872.) 

"  Irl^  aad  Hsnglea,  Tranb,  passim. 

■*  Orovth  m  Biblical  DicHanarg,  vol.  L 
p.  117*. 
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poseible,  in  eome  seasons,  to  ford  tbe  whole  way  across  from 
one  side  to  the  other."  The  peculiarities  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
compared  with  other  lakes,  are  its  depresfflcm  below  the  sea- 
leveL  its  buoyancy,  and  its  estxeme  saltness.  The  degree  of 
the  depression  iB  not  yet  certainly  known ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  at  lea^  aa  maoh  aa  1300  feet,^*  whereas  no 
other  lake  is  known  to  be  depressed  more  than  570  feeb.^^  The 
buoyancy  and  the  saltness  are  not  so  wholly  unparalleled. 
The  waterB  of  Lake  XTrumiyeh  are  probably  as  salt  and  as 
buoyant ;"  those  of  Lake  Elton  in  the  steppe  east  of  the  Wolga, 
and  of  certain  other  Russian  lakes,  appear  to  be  even  salter." 
But  with  these  few  exceptions  (if  they  are  exceptions),  the 
Dead  Sea  water  most  be  pronounced  to  be  the  heaviest  and 
s^test  water  known  to  ua  More  than  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
is  solid  matter  held  in  solution.  Of  tiiia  solid  matter  nearly 
one-third  is  common  salt,  which  ia  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  is  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Of  the  ti'esh-water  lakes  the  largest  and  most  important  is 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  This  sheet  of  water  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
with  an  axis,  like  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  very  nearly  due  ncoth 
and  south.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  thirteen,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  six  miles.^  Its  extreme  depth,  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained,  is  27^  fitthoms,  or  165  feef  The  Jordan  flows 
into  ite  upper  end  turbid  and  muddy,  and  issues  forth  at  its 
southern  extremity  clear  and  pellucid.  It  receives  also  the 
watera  of  a  considerable  number  of  small  streams  and  springs, 
some  of  which  are  warm  and  brackish ;  yet  its  own  water  is 
always  sweet,  coo^  and  transparent,  and  laving  everywhere 
a  shelving  pebbly   beach,   has  a  bright    sparkling  appear- 


"  SaeUen,  Woitt,  toL  i  p.  42S  (  toL 
H.e.  SGSi  tyncb,  Ifamtive,  f.  199; 
BoInnBrai,  JUltardut,  toL  ii.  p.  23G. 

**  Settuig  Mide  a  amgle  barometrical 
obaMTatioQ — that  of  Toa  Schubert  in 
ISCT — all  ths  other  MtimateB,  however 
made,  gire  a  depreaaioo  vuTiag  betnem 
1200  and  UiQ  f«et.  (S«e  Hi.  Orora'g 
iit)te,BibUadBietioiiars,To[.Lp.ins.} 

"  The  lake  Anal,  on  the  Somauli 
OOait,  opposite  Aden,  U  aud  to  be  de- 
preeaed  to  thi*  extent.     (Murchiaoo,  in 


'  The  watoa  of  take  Elton  {IdUm 
abj)  oontadn  from  31  to  2S  per  cent,  of 
■olid  matter,  while  tboae  of  the  "  B»d 
Sea"  near  Perekop  oontoinaboutSVper 
cant.  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Swoon- 
tain  about  26  per  cent. 

"  Porter,  Bandliook,  p.  113  ;  StAoley, 
atnai  and  Paltitine,  p.  302. 

"  Ljuch,  Narrvtivt,  p.  96, 
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ance."  The  banks  &re  lofty,  uid  in  general  destitute  of  ver- 
dure. What  exactly  is  the  amount  of  depression  below  the 
level  of  the  Ifediternuiean  remains  etill,  to  some  extent,  un- 
certain;  but  it  ia  probably  not  much  less  than  700  feet** 
Now,  as  formerly,  the  lake  produces  an  abundance  of  fish,  which 
are  pronounced,  by  those  who  have  partaken  of  them,  to  be 
"  delicious."  * 

Nine  miles  above  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  on  the  course  of  the 
same  stream,  is  the  &r  sm^er  basin  known  now  as  the  Babr-el- 
Holeh,  and  ancieniJy  (perhaps)  as  Merom*  This  is  a  mountain 
tarn,  varying  in  raze  as  the  seanon  is  wet  or  dry,'  bat  never 
apparently  more  tiiaa  about  seven  miles  long,  by  five  or  ox 
broad*  It  ia  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plun 
called  Huleh,  and  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  fiat  marshy 
ground,  thickly  set  with  reeds  and  canes,  which  make  the  Uke 
itself  almost  unapproachable*  The  depth  of  the  Huleh  is  not 
known.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  aquatic  birds,  and  is  s^d  to 
contain  an  abundant  supply  of  fish.* 

The  Bahr-el-Kadea,  or  Lake  of  Hems,  lies  on  the  course  of 
the  Oroutes,  about  130  miles  N.N.E.  of  Merom,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  south  of  the  Lake  of  Antioch.  It  is  a  small 
sheet  of  water,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  ntiles  long,  and  only 
two  or  three  wide,'  running  in  the  same  direction  with  the 


■  Porter,  in  £tUuiiIi>Ktiin)ary,  vol.  L 
p.  tie. 

"  Schubert  eBtimated  Uie  depreaiion 
ol  tlia  Sea  of  Tiberina  at  CSfi  Peril  feet 
{Jfwe,  vol.  iii.  p.  28i);Bertotl»t  230-8 
metro,  or  about  TOO  feet  (AiOettn  de  la 
SoeiiU  de  atoffr.  Oct  1S39).  LjiKih,  in 
hia  ifarraliiit  [ed.  of  1SE2),  PreEue,  p. 
vii,  calls  it  312  feet ;  ukd  hence  pro- 
beblj  Staule^'H  eitinute  of  BOO  (5huu 
and  PaUuine,  p.  276).  Hr.  Porter,  in 
ISeo,  cells  it  700  feet  IBHUcal  Die- 
tioTuirs,  vol  L  p.  876).  Mr.  Ffoulkee,  in 
the  same  year,  eayi  it  us  65S  feet  (ibid, 
p.  1130).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
Bcienlific  mirvej  of  the  whole  of  Pelee- 
tine  will  be  mode  before  maiij  jean 
are  over,  and  this,  with  other  limila]- 
quMtions,  Snsllf  lettled. 

'  Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  98. 

'  lliia  haa  been  generally  anumed  ; 
but  there  ate  really  vary  ilight  giouada 


forthewsnUDptioll.  Uerom  ia  noitioiMd 
but  in  one  paaeage  of  Seriptun  (JeiL 
XL  fi-7) ;  and  then  not  at  all  distinctb 
aaalakeL  Joaephua  calla  the  Ai4r-<£ 
StilA  the  SemeehonitiB.     

•  SeetberemarkaofCoL^radnibnidi 
in  the  Jmmw^  tfUu  atograjAiealSode^ 
Tol.  xz.  p.  228. 

*  Dean  Stanley  gives  the  dimeniioai 
of  Hie  kke  aa  7  milea  by  8  {Sinai  oad 
Patittaui,  p.  382) ;  CoL  Cbeoney  aa  T 
milea  by  31  {Eufkrata  Expiation,  toL 
L  p.  399,  note) ;  Hr.  Porter  aa  41  milea 
by  SI  {Handboot,  p.  435) ;  Dr.  RobiiinD 
aa  from  4  to  6  geograpbicad  milee  by  4 
(Rtuareha,  vol.  iiL  p.  430) ;  Hr.  OnK* 
as  3  milea  in  each  direction  {BUSed 
DieUona/ry,  toL  iL  p.  333). 

*  Bee  above,  p.  404,  note  *. 

•  Cheaney,  vim.  i 
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course  of  the  nvei',  which  here  turns  from  north  to  north-east. 
According  to  Abulfeda  ^  and  some  other  writers,  it  is  mainly,  if 
not  wholly,  artificial,  owing  its  ori^n  to  a  dam  or  embankment 
across  the  stream,  which  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.*  In  Abulfeda's 
time  the  construction  of  the  embankment  was  ascribed  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  the  lake  consequently  was  not  regarded 
as  having  had  any  existence  in  Babylonian  times;  but  traditions 


The  Hea.  of  Aatioch,  froiu  Uia  Kaau 

of  this  kind  are  little  to  be  trusted,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  work  above  mentioned,  constructed  apparently  with  a  view 
to  irrigation,  may  really  belong  to  a  very  much  earlier  age. 

Finally,  in  Northern  Syria,  115  miles  north  of  the  B^-el- 
Eades,  and  about  60  miles  N.W.W  of  the  Bahr-el-Melak,  is  the 
Bahr-el-Abyad  (White  Lake),  or  Sea  of  Antioch.    This  sheet  of 


(ton  0/  Oe  Eat,  vol.  i.  p.  IM) ;  CoL 
CImmm;  Bukcs  thsm  S  miles  by  9  (Ai- 
pirata  Expeditum,  toI.  i.  p.  iii).  Dr. 
R<d>iiuon  njB  the  laka  u  "  two  houn 
in  lo^di  by   one  in  breadth  "  [Zoiter 


Settar^a,  p.  G49),  or  tbout  fl  milea 
by  8. 

■  Tabula  Sfria,  ed.  Edhler,  p.  167. 

*  BdbinBOD,  Later  SaearcAti,  L  ■■  o. 
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water  is  a  paraUelogram  "  tlie  imgles  of  which  &c«  the  cardinal 
points :  in  it9  greater  diameter  it  extends  somewhat  more  than 
ten  miles,  while  it  is  about  seven  miles  across."  Its  depU>  (m 
the  western  side,  where  it  approaches  the  movmtaios,  is  six  or 
eight  feet;  but  elsewhere  it  is  generally  more  shallow,  not 
exceeding  three  or  four  feet."  It  lies  in  a  marshy  plain  called 
El-Umk,  and  is  thickly  fiinged  witJt  reeds  round  the  whole  of 
its  circumference.  From  the  silence  of  antiquity,  some  writers 
have  imagined  that  it  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times ;"  but  the 
observations  of  scientific  travellers  are  opposed  to  this  theory." 
The  lake  abounds  with  fish  of  several  kinds,  and  the  fisheiy 
attracts  and  employs  a  considerable  number  of  the  natives  who 
dwell  near  it" 

Besides  these  lakes,  there  were  contained  within  the  limits  of 
the  Empire  a  number  of  petty  tarns,  which  do  not  merit  parti- 
cular description.  Such  were  tbe  Bahr-el-Taka,"  and  other 
small  lakes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Orontes,  the  Birket- 
el-Limum  in  the  Lebanon,^'  and  the  Birket-er-Ram''  on  the 
southern  flank  of  Hermon.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
pursue  this  subject  ajiy  further.  But  a  few  words  must  be 
added  on  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire,  before  this  chapter  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  cities  of  the  Empire  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the 
dominant  country  and  those  of  the  provinces.  Those  of  the 
dominant  countiy  were,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  tbe 
towns  already  described  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  Chaldsa. 
Besides  Babylon  itself,  there  6ourished  in  the  Babylonian  period 
the  cities  of  Borsippa,  Doraba^  Sippaia  or  Sepharvaim,  Opis, 
Psittac^  Cutha,  Orchoe  or  Erech,  and  Diridotis  or  Teredtsi. 


•*  Chooej,  vol.  i  p.  8M. 

"  Then  (Umenmoiu,  given  hy  ReDoell 
[lUttitntiom  of  the  M^tdition  tf  Qfntt, 
p.  65),  Beein  to  bs  qiproved  bj  Ur. 
Aiiuworth  (T-raveLt  in  tit  Track,  p.  93, 
note),  who  himself  explored  the  hike, 

"  Cheanej,  ^pATnMi^Dpaiift*!^  toL 
L  p.  S9S. 

"  Beoiidl,  lU/ttMbniiotiM  oftiie  Exptdi- 
tian  of  Cyrut,  p,  65. 

"  Aiwwortli,  StttanAt*  •'»   Metopo- 


ta«*a,p.  290. 

"  Cheraej,  vol  L  p.  tVt. 

"  Famoiu  for  its  abuDdmt  tA. 
(Chcanej,  vol.  i.  p.  SS5.) 

"  BobinBon,  Later  ReiiartiJia,  p.  EH. 

"  Journal  if  AtiatU  Society,  vti  rri 
p.  S ;  Lynch,  Ofiaal  Seporl,  p.  HO. 
liiia  U  probably  the  uicicnt  Phiale, 
which  yni  bdieved  to  lupply  the  fo<A- 
tain  ftt  Buiiaa.     (Joaeph.  B.J.  iii.  1B> 

i7.) 
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The  sites  of  most  of  those  have  been  deacribed  in  the  first 
volume  i"  but  it  remains  to  atat«  briefiy  the  positions  of  some 
few  which  were  either  new  creations  or  comparatively  undis- 
tinguished in  the  earlier  times. 

Opts,  a  town  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Herodotus,'*  was  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the 
Tigrifl,  near  the  point  where  the  Diy&leh  or  Gyndes  joined 
the  main  river.  Its  position  was  south  of  the  Gyndes  embou- 
chure, and  it  might  be  reckoned  aa  lying  upon  either  river." 
The  true  name  of  the  place — that  which  it  bears  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions — was  Hupiya;  and  its  site  is  probably  marked 
by  the  mins  at  Kha&ji,  near  Baghdad,  which  place  is  thought 
to  retain,  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  original  appellation.**  Psit- 
tac^  or  Sitac^,^  the  town  which  gave  name  to  the  province  of 
Sittac^n^**  was  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Opis,  lying  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Tigris,  but  lower  down,  at  least  as  low  as 
the  modem  fort  of  the  Zobeid  chief.  Its  exact  site  has  not 
been  as  yet  discovered,  Teredon,or  Diridotis,  appears  to  have 
been  first  founded  by  Nebuchadnezzw."  Itlayon  the  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  little  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  protected  by  a  quay,  or  a  breakwater,  from  the  high  tides 
that  rolled  in  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  identifying  its  ute,  owing  to  the  extreme  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  Uie  coast-line,  and  the  course  of  the  river, 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Probably  it  should  be  sought 
about  Zobair,  or  a  little  further  inland. 

The  chief  provincial  cities  were  Susa  and  B&daca  in  Susians ; 
Anat,  Sirki,  and  Carchemish,  on  the  Middle  Euphrates;  Sidikan 


"  See  pp.  so,  31. 

"  Herod,  i.  189.  Xenophon  c*ll*  it 
"■  grest  atj"  (xiJXu  iieyi\ii,  Aaab,  iL 
i,  $  25).  Stnbo  Hiyi  it  had  ■  ood< 
ndenble  tiadv  (xvi.  1,  §  9). 

"  Hei-odotui,  Strabo,  and  Arriiut 
(St^.  Alex.  TiL  7)  place  it  on  the  Tigris. 
Xenophon  places  it  on  the  Phytcus  {Bu- 
paafaij  or  Diyaleh. 

°  Sir  H.  lUwlinsDD  In  the  sntlicir'i 
Berodotat  (vol.  L  p.  26],  note  *,  2nd 
•ditiun). 

"  Sitocd  ii  Um  tana  ccnunoDly  wed 


In  the  Oraeka  (Zen.  Awib.  iL  1,  S  18  ; 
X^aa,  BitL  An.  itL  4Z;  &c.) ;  but 
Stephen  of  Bycantium  haa  Piittaoi. 
In  the  cuneiform  inacriptioni  the  name 
JM  read  w  Patiiia,  without  the  ScyUuc 
guttural  Bading. 

"  Sittacta^  ia  made  a  prorince  of 
Babylonia  b^  Strabo  (it.  S,  i  12).  In 
Ptolemj  it  ia  a  province  at  Aaaym 
{Otograph.  ti.  1). 

*  Al^rdeuua  ap.  Euaeb.  Ptcev.  Eti.  ii 
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on  the  Ehaboar ;  Hatran  on  the  BUik ;  Hamath,  Damascus," 
and  Jerasalem,  in  Inner  Syria ;  T^^re,  Sidon,  Ashdod,  Ascalon, 
and  Gaza,  upon  the  coast.  Of  these,  Susa  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  important;  indeed,  it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire.  Here,  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Choaspes,  on  a  noble  and  well-watered  plain,  backed  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles  by  a  lofty  mountain  rang^  the 
fresh  breezes  from  whidi  tempered  the  summer  hea^,  was 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Eissian  kings,  proudly  placed  apw  t 
lofty  platform  or  mound,  and  commanding  a  wide  prospect  i^ 
the  rich  pastures  at  its  base,  which  extended  northwards  to  the 
roots  of  the  hilla,  and  in  every  other  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  Teach."  Clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  palace  mound,  more 
especially  on  its  eastern  side,  lay  the  ancient  town,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  traditional  Menmon,' «  ho  led  an  army  to  the  defence 
of  Troy.'  The  pure  and  sparkling  water  of  the  Choaspes*— a 
drink  fit  for  kings* — fiowed  near,  while  around  grew  palms, 
konars,  and  lemon-trees,'  the  plam  beyond  waving  wiUi  greei 
grass  and  golden  com.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  Baby- 
Ionian  kings,  who  certainly  mfuntained  a  palace  at  this  place,' 
andsent  high  officers  of  their  court  to"dotbeirbuaiiiee8"tbeie,' 
made  it  their  occasional  residence,  exchanging,  in  summer  and 
early  autumn,  the  heats  and  swamps  of  Babylon  for  the  com- 
paratively dry  and  cool  region  at  the  base  of  the  Lurish  hills. 
Bats  however  this  may  have  been,  at  any  rate  Susa,  long  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  little  inferior  to  Babylon  itself  most  have 
been  the  first  of  the  provincial  cities,  surpassing  all  the  rest  at 
once  in  size  and  in  magnificence. 


"  DMOBMua,  though  destroyad  by 
Tiglath-Pileaer  II.,  prubsblf  nan  roM 
from  its  miiu,  and  again  beams  an  im- 
portant dlf. 

"  For  *■  good  description  of  ths 
Mtuatiou  of  Sum  see  Loftus,  Ckaldaa 
aad  Stuiana,  p.  347.  Compare  the 
joumat  0/  tht  Geoffrapkieai  Society,  voL 
ii.  pp.  88-71. 

'  Herod.  T.  GS.  Sbsbo  aacriboB  the 
foundation  to  Tithonus,  Hanmon'a 
&thBr  (zy.  3,  §  2). 

■  Diod.  Sic.  iL   22 ;  ir.  76 ;  Pausan. 


I.  SI,  S  2- 

•  Berod.  L  ISS ;  Plutaich,  Dt  &ci2. 
p.  SDl,  D ;  Atheo.  iMfHMMpk  it  ?- 
171.    Hilton's  stateotenl— 

"  Than  Sua  hj  Clmqiei'  ta&a  (BHa. 
Thfl  diliik  of  HAv  but  kht^' 
ii  an  ezaggention  :  for  which,  howaici, 
there  ia  ■ome  cissnoal  authoritj.    (So- 
linus,  PolyhitL  %  ».) 

•  Loftus,  Ch>U(eaaiuI5i«(HUil.»» 

•  Dan.  viiL  2. 

'  Ibid,  vena  27. 
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AmoDg  tbe  other  cities,  Carcliemish  on  the  Upper  Euphra- 
tes, TytQ  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  and  Afihdod  on  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  held  the  highest  place.  CarcheniiBb,  which  has  been 
vnoigly  identified  with  Circeuum,'  lay  certMnly  high  ap  the 
river,*  and  most  likely  occupied  a  ate  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  Balis,  which  is  in  lat.  3$°  nearly.  It  was  the  key  of 
Syria  on  the  east,  commanding  the  ordinaiy  passage  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  being  the  only  great  city  in  this  qiiarter.  Tyre, 
which  had  by  this  time  surpassed  its  rival,  Sidon,^*  was  the 
chief  of  all  the  maritime  towns ;  and  its  possession  gave  the- 
mastery  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  power  which 
could  acquire  aud  nuuntain  it.  Ashdod  was  the  key  of  Syria 
upon  the  south,  being  a  place  of  great  strength,"  and  command- 
ing the  coast  route  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  which  was 
usually  pursued  by  armies.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  the  possession  of  Ashdod,  Tyre,  and  Carchemish,  involved 
the  lordship  of  Syria,  which  could  not  be  permanently  retained 
except  by  the  occupation  of  those  cities. 

The  countries  by  which  the  Babylonian  Empire  was  bounded 

were  Persia  on  the  east,  lledia  and  her  dependendes  on  the 

north,  Arabia  on  the  south,  and  Egypt  at  the  extreme  south- 

-  west.    Directly  to  the  west  she  had  no  neighbour,  her  territory 

being  on  that  side  washed  by  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  Persia,  which  must  be  described  at  length  in  the  next 
volume,  since  it  was  the  seat  of  Empire  during  the  Fifth 
Monarchy,  no  more  need  be  said  here  than  that  it  was  for  (be 
most  part  a  rug^;ed  and  sterile  countiy,  apt  to  produce  a  brave 
and  hardy  race,  but  incapable  of  sustaining  a  large  population. 
A  strong  barrier  separated  it  from  the  great  Mesopotamian 
lowland ; "  and  the  Babylonians,  by  occupying  a  few  easily 


*  Then  aunt  wu  mach  ground  (or 
fliM  idflntificatioii,  nnoe  Ctfoheau^ 
"  thefoit  of  Chamoih,"  iiclaariyijuile 
•  dutinct  Dune  from  Cir-ouiom.  The 
latter  U  peitufa  a  mode  of  niprnwiiiic 
tlm  Aa^jTum  Sirti, 

'  See  above,  p.  67. 

"  Tba  importanoe  of  Tyre   at 
time  ia   strongly  marked  bj  the  , 
Vlieciea  of  EmLUI  (xitL  S-21  ;  EtviL  |      "  See  above,  vol,  I  p.  ! 


2-SS  ;  zzviiL  2-10 ;  fto.},  vrhicli  barelv 
meatkni  Sidon  (zxriii.  31-33;  xzzii. 
SO). 

'■  TheitrengUiof  Aabdad,or  AaotoH, 
ma  ligiiallv  Aowd  by  ita  loog  n 

anoe   to   the   arm*  <3   P " 

(Herod,  a.  167).    Th 

, r _^..   _.   tobeoonnectedwith 

strongly  marked  bj  the  pro- 
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defensible  pfisseB,  could  readily  prevent  a  Persiao  anny  from 
deboaching  oq  their  fertile  plains.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  strength  of  the  repeat  is  ao  great,  that  in  the  hands  of 
brave  and  active  men  its  defence  is  easy;  and  the  Babylonians 
were  not  likely,  if  an  aggressive  Bpirit  led  to  their  pressiog 
eastward,  to  make  any  serious  impression  in  this  quarter,  01 
ever  greatly  to  advance  their  fixintier. 

To  Media,  the  power  which  bordered  her  upon  the  north, 
Babylonia,  on  the  contrary,  lay  wholly  open.  The  Medea,  pos- 
sessing Assyria  and  Armenia,  with  the  Upper  Tigris  valley,  and 
probably  the  Mons  Masius,  could  at  any  time,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  have  marched  armies  into  the  low  country,  and  resumed 
the  contest  in  which  As^ria  was  engaged  for  so  many  hundred 
years  with  the  great  people  of  the  south.  On  this  side  nature 
had  set  no  obstacles ;  and,  if  danger  threatened,  resistance  had 
to  be  made  by  means  of  those  artificial  works  which  are  ^w- 
dally  suited  for  fiat  countries.  Long  lines  ot  vail,  broad  dykes, 
huge  reservoirs,  by  means  of  which  laige  tractu  may  be  lud  un- 
der water,  form  the  natural  resort  in  such  a  case ;  and  to  such 
defences  as  Uiese  alone,  in  addition  to  her  armies,  could  Baby- 
lonia look  in  case  of  a  quarrel  nith  tiie  Medes.  On  this  aide, 
however,  she  for  many  years  felt  no  fear.  Political  arrange- 
ments and  family  ties  connected  her  with  the  Median  reigning 
house,"  and  she  looked  to  her  northern  neighbour  as  an  ally 
upon  whom  she  might  depend  for  aid,  rather  than  as  a  rival 
whose  ambitious  designs  were  to  be  watched  and  baffled. 

Babylonia  lay  open  also  on  the  side  of  Arabia.  Here,  bow- 
ever,  the  nature  of  the  country  is  such  that  population  moac  be 
always  sparse ;  and  the  habits  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  Hat 
political  union  which  can  aJone  make  a  race  really  fbnnidabls 
to  others.  Once  only  in  their  history,  under  the  excitement 
of  a  reli^ous  frenzy,  have  the  Arabs  issued  forth  from  the  great 
peninsula  on  an  errand  of  conquest.  In  general  they  are  content 
to  vex  and  harass  without  seriously  alarming  their  neighbours. 
The  vast  space  and  arid  character  of  the  peninsula  are  sdveise 
to  the  collection  and  the  movement  of  armies;  the  love  ofinde- 

"  Supra,  pa  394,  807,  398,  &«. 
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pendence  cherished  by  the  several  tribes  indisposes  them  to 
onion ;  the  affection  for  the  nomadic  life,  which  is  strongly  felt, 
disinclines  them  to  the  occapatiou  of  conquests.  Arabia,  as  a 
conterminoas  power,  is  troublesome,  but  rarely  dangerous :  one 
section  of  the  nation  may  almost  always  be  played  off  against 
another:  if  "their  hand  is  ^;ainst  every  man,"  "every  man's 
hand  "  is  also  "  against  them ; "  "  blood-feuds  divide  and  detu- 
mate  their  tribe»,  which  are  ever  taming  their  swords  agunst 
each  other ;  their  neighbours  generally  wish  them  ill,  and  will 
fall  upon  them,  if  they  can  take  them  at  a  disadvantage ;  it  is 
only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  can  veiy  rarely 
exist,  that  they  are  likely  even  to  attempt  anything  more 
serious  than  a  plundering  inroad.  Babylonia,  consequently, 
though  open  to  attack  on  the  side  of  the  south  as  well  as  on 
(hat  of  the  north,  had  little  to  fear  from  either  quarter.  The 
friendliness  of  ber  northern  neighbour,  and  (he  practical  weak- 
ness of  her  southern  one,  were  equal  securities  against  aggres- 
sion ^  and  thus  on  her  two  largest  and  most  exposed  frontiers 
the  Empire  dreaded  no  attack. 

But  it  was  otherwise  in  the  far  south-west.  Here  the  Empire 
borc'ered  upon  ^gypt,  a  rich  ajid  populous  country,  which  at  all 
times  covets  Syria,  and  is  often  strong  enough  to  seize  and  hold 
it  in  possession."  The  natural  frontier  is  moreover  weak,  no 
other  barrier  separating  between  Africa  and  Asia  than  a  narrow 
desert,  which  bas  never  yet  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  an 
army.'  From  the  side  of  Egypt,  if  from  no  other  quarter, 
Babylonia  might  expect  to  have  trouble.  Here  she  inherited 
ft\)m  her  predecessor,  Assyria,  an  old  hereditary  feud,  which 
might  at  any  time  break  out  into  active  hostility.   Here  was  an 


"  den.  ] 


i.  12. 


*  Egjrpt  appears  to  hare  held  Sjria 
during  the  1 8th  and  1  !Kh  dynsatdes  (ab. 
8.0.  lSOO-1250),  and  to  havs  diapnted 
its  poeaeaeioD  with  Axiyria,  from  about 
B.O.  723  to  B.a  670.  In  later  timeH  the 
Ptolemiea,  and  in  ddll  lat«r  the  Fati- 
mite  Calipha,  ruled  S3rria  from  Egypt. 
In  our  owQ  daji  the  eonqueat  wia 
■Ksrly  effected  b;  Ibrahim  Fash'i. 

'  The  Egyptian  armiea  readilj  CTuaaed 


it  during  iiu>  18th  and  19th  djnaalieB — 
the  Abb  jrianB  under  3«rgon  and  hia  «uo- 
oeaaors— the  Persiaiia  under  Cambysea, 
Daiiua,  ArtozerxeB  Longimanus,  Mne- 
mnn  and  AjiAierxes  OchuB — the  Qreekj) 
under  Alexander  and  hie  HucccmorB— the 
ArabianH  under  Amrou  and  Saladin — 
the  French  under  Napoleon.  Ab  the  real 
desert  does  not  muah  exceed  a  hundred 
mit«s  in  breadth,  armiee  can  carry  vith 
them  auffident  food,  forage,  and  water. 
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aocient,  powerful,and  well-organised  kingdom  apon  ber  borders, 
mth  claims  upon  that  portion  of  her  territory  whicti  it  was  moat 
difficult  for  her  to  defend  eSectively*  By  Bea*  and  by  land 
equally  the  etiip  of  Syrian  coast  lay  open  to  the  arms  of  Egypt^ 
who  was  free  to  choose  her  time,  and  pour  her  hosts  into  the 
country  when  the  attention  of  Babylon  was  directed  to  some 
other  quarter.  The  physical  and  political  circumetaocee  ahke 
pointed  to  hostile  transactions  between  Babylon  and  her  soath- 
westem  neighbour.  Whether  destruction  would  come  from  tliia 
quarter,  or  from  some  other,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
predict.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Eal^lw 
might  have  been  expected  to  contend  successfully  with  Egypt— 
that  she  had  little  to  fear  from  Arabia — that  against  Xersia 
Proper  it  might  have  been  anUcipated  that  she  would  be  able 
to  defend  herself — but  that  she  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Media.  The 
Babylonian  Empire  was  in  truth  an  empire  upon  sufferance. 
From  the  time  of  its  establishment  with  the  consent  of  the 
Medes,  the  Medea  might  at  any  time  have  destroyed  it.  The 
dynastic  tie  alone  prevented  this  result.  When  that  tie  wag 
snapped,  and  when  moreover,  by  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  Fersian 
enterprise  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  Median  power,  the  fete 
of  Babylon  was  sealed.  It  was  impossible  for  the  long  strag- 
gling Empire  of  the  south,  lying  chiedy  in  low,  Qa,t,  open 
regions,  to  resist  for  any  considerable  time  the  great  kingdom 
of  the  north,  of  the  high  plateau,  and  of  the  mountain-chains. 


it  Uiu  time.  Me  H«rod.  n.  181  and  1S& 
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CLIMATE  AND  PE0DUCTI0N3. 

.....  UiSlcn'  ripuiciar  hSa  Tt  rsXXol 

Sol  jtJjF  ml  xp""*'  *^P"  X'V^'"P"  i^'^o, 
'typ^  fiilpiXkou  ykavidir  X(9o»,  fl  rtpl  x^par 

DiOBTa  Per^.  D.  101)9-1013, 
r  iuup4  iptani  rSir  Aifli  Il^ur  Ai^iirjMt  nprir 

The  BabyloQiaD  Empire,  lying  as  it  did  between  the  thirtieth 
and  the  thirty-seventh  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  conaist- 
ing  mostly  of  comparatively  low  countries,  enjoyed  a  climate 
which  was,  upon  the  whole,  condderably  warmer  than  that  of 
Media,  and  less  subject  to  extreme  variations.  In  its  more 
southem  parta — Susiana,  Chaldiea  (or  Babylonia  Proper), 
Fhilistia,  and  Edom — the  intensity  of  the  sunm[ier  heat  must 
have  been  great ;  but  the  winters  were  mild  and  of  short  dura- 
ticn.  In  the  middle  regions  of  Central  Mesopotamia,  the 
Euphrates  valley,  the  FalmyrSn^,  Ccele-Syria,  Judeea,  and 
Fhcemcia,  while  the  winters  were  somewhat  colder  and  longer, 
the  summer  warmth  was  more  tolerable.  Towards  the  north, 
along  the  flanks  of  Masiua,  Taurus,  and  Amanus,  a  climate 
more  like  that  of  eastern  Media  prevailed,*  the  summers  being 
little  less  hot  than  those  of  the  middle  region,'  while  the 
winters  were  of  considerable  severity.  A  variety  of  climate 
thus  existed,  but  a  variety  within  somewhat  narrow  limits. 
The  r^on  was  altogether  hotter  and  drier  than  is  usual  in  the 
same  latitude.  The  close  proximity  of  the  great  Arahian  desert, 
the  small  size  of  the  adjoining  seas,  the  want  of  mountains 

■  Sopra,  pp.  2Sl-28ft.  *  See  toT.  L  p.  311. 
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within  the  region  having  any  great  elevatioD,'  and  the  gene^ 
ral  ahsence  of  timber,  combined  to  produce  an  amount  of  Iieat 
and  dryness  scarcely  known  elsewhere  outade  the  tropics. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  temperature,  and  of  the  climate 
generally,  in  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  £mpire. 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  Proper,  have  been  already  given,* 
and  on  these  points  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume. 
With  regard  to  the  remaining  provinces,  it  may  be  noticed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  climate  of  Susiana  differs  but  very 
slightly  from  that  of  Babylonia,  the  region  to  which  it  is  ad- 
jacent. The  heat  in  summer  is  excessive,  the  thermometer, 
even  in  the  hill  country,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  standing 
often  at  107°  Fahr.  in  the  shade.'  The  natives  construct  for 
themselves  eerdauba,  or  subterranean  apartments,  in  which  they 
live  during  the  day,*  thus  somewhat  reducing  the  temperature, 
but  probably  never  bringing  it  much  below  100  degreea^ 
They  sleep  at  night  in  the  open  air  on  the  fiat  roofs  of  their 
houses."  So  far  as  there  is  any  difference  of  climate  at  this 
season  between  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  heat,  though  scorching,  is  rarely  oppressive  ;*  and 
not  unfrequently  a  cool  invigorating  breeze  sets  in  from  the 
mountains,'*  which  refreshes  both  mind  and  body.  The 
winters  are  exceedingly  mild,  snow  being  unknown  on  the 
plains,  and  rare  on  the  mountains,  except  at  a  considerable 
elevation.''  At  this  time,  however — from  December  to  the  end 
of  March — rain  falls  in  tropical  abundance;'*    and  occasionally 


'  The  tnvTaga  elevation  of  the  Hona 
Hamiu  ia  eaUmAtod  at  1300  feet.  (Ains- 
wortli,  Sttearclui  in  Metopataniiii,  p.  2S.) 
Some  of  its  peaks  ore  of  oourae  coiudder- 
■bl;  higher.  Anuniu  ii  nid  to  obtain 
an  elei^tion  of  5387  feet.  (Cheane;, 
Eaphratet  Expedition,  ToL  L  p.  384.) 
The  greatest  height  of  Lehanon  u  10,200 
feet  [Nat.  Biitorg  Rei-itw.  No.  V.  p.  II) ; 
its  average  height  b«Dg  from  SOOO  feet 
to  SOOO.  HermoQ  is  thought  to  be  not 
muchlees  than  10,000.  (Porter,  Han^ 
bwJc,  p.  455.) 

•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  2S.30  and  210-212. 

*  LoftuB,  Chaldaa  and  Suaana,  p.  332. 
For  the   great   heat  of  the  regiOD  in 


andeqt  timeB,  aee  Stnibo,  zv.  3,  %  10. 

■  Loftue,  pp.  304,  311,  kc  ;  KiniMir, 
Pertiaa  Emjmt,  p.  107. 

'  Thia  ia  the  temperature  of  the  Kr- 
iauht  at  Bagdad,  whan  the  tempe>«- 
ture  of  the  open  air  ia  about  120°.  (See 
ToL  L  p.  28.) 

'  Kinneir,  L  a.  o. 

*  Ur.  Loftua  saya :  "  The  tempetatan 
waa  high,  but  it  waa  perfectly  deli^tful 
oooipwed  with  the  furnace  we  lud 
Tecentlj  quitted  at  Hohommenh." 
{ChalAta  and  3iitiaFia, -p.  307.) 

'*  Loftua,  pp.  290,  S07  ;  Kinneir,  p. 
106.  "  Kinneir,  p.  107, 

"  Loftua,  p.  810 ;  Kiuneir,  1  a.  o. 
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there  are  violent  hul-storms,"  vhicb  in^ct  serioas  injury  on 
the  crops.  The  epring-time  in  Suaiana  is  delightful.  Soft  aira 
fan  the  cheek,  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers ;  a  carpet  of  ver- 
dure is  spread  over  the  plains;  the  sky  ia  cloudlesB,  or  overspread 
with  a  thin  gauzy  veil;  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  too  great; 
the  rivers  run  with  full  hanka  and  fill  the  numerous  canals ; 
the  crops  advance  rapidly  towards  perfection ;  and  on  every 
aide  a  rich  luxuriant  growth  cheers  the  eye  of  the  traveller." 
On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Empire,  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
ft  moister,  and  on  the  whole  a  cooler  climate  prevails.  In 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Iiebanon  there  is  a  severe  winter,  which 
lasts  from  October  to  April;"*  much  snow  falls,  and  the  ther- 
mometer often  marks  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  of  frost.  On 
the  flanks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and'  in  the  highlands  of 
Upper  and  Ocele-Syria,  of  Damascus,  Samaria,  and  Judiea,  the 
cold  is  considerably  less ;  but  there  are  intervals  of  frost ;  snow 
ialls,  though  it  does  not  often  remain  long  upon  the  ground ; " 
and  prolonged  chilling  rains  make  the  winter  and  early  spring 
unpleasant.  In  the  low  re^ons,  on  Hie  other  hand,  in  the 
Shephdlah,  t^e  plain  of  Sharon,  the  Phoenician  coast  tract,  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  again  in  the  plain  of  Esdrae* 
Inn  and  the  remukable  depression  from  the  Uerom  lake  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  winters  are  exceedingly  mild ; "  frost  and  snow 
asB  unknown ;  the  lowest  temperature  is  produced  by  cold 
runs''  and  fogs,  ^  which  do  not  bring  the  thermometer  much 
below  40°.  During  the  summer  tJieee  low  r^ons,  especially 
the  Jordan  valley  or  Ghor,  are  excessvely  hot,  the  heat  being 
ordinarily  of  that  moist  kind  which  is  intolerably  oppressive.^ 
The  upland  plains  and  mountain  flanks  experience  also  a  high 


"  Kiimair,  L  ■.  «. 

"  "Nowhere," MfBHr.Loftui, "have 
I  nen  such  rich  vegetation  its  Uuit 
wtuoh  ebjthea  the  Tcrdant  plaiiu  of 
Shiuh"  (p.  S*9).  "It  was  d&Boult  to 
ride  aloDg  the  9hapur,"  writee  Sir  H. 
Rawliowin,  "  for  tjio  luiuriiutt  grus 
that  clothed  id  bouka  ;  and  aU  iround 
the  plaiD  was  covered  with  a  cupet  of 
the  richest  verdnn."  {Jownal  of  tht 
Otoffrapiueai  Sixiett/,  ToL  ix.  p.  71.) 
VOL.  It 


"  ChMmey, £uplr.  Exp.  vol.L  p.  £33. 

■■  Ibid.  p.  631 ;  RubinaoQ,  Sacarchtt, 
to).  iL  p,  97  ;  Qrove,  in  Smith's  BibliaU 
DKtionary,  voL  ii.  p.  692;  Joiepbua, 
S.  J.  It.  8,  5  3. 

"  ChesQey,  L  i.  c. ;  Grove,  p.  693. 

"  SeetMn,  vol  ii,  p.  SOO ;  Com- 
tpondanet  de  yapoUon,  Ho.  3993. 

"  Qrove,  1.  a.  c, 

*  Robinion,  Baearchtt,  toL  iii.  pp. 
221,  2S2,  ftc 
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temperatnre,  bat  there  the  heat  is  of  a  drier  character,  and  is 
not  greatly  complained  of ;  the  nighta  even  in  Bummer  are  cold, 
the  dewB  being  often  heavy ; "  cool  winds  blow  occaaionally, 
and  though  the  sky  is  for  months  without  a  cloud,  tlie  prevul- 
ing  heat  produces  no  injurious  effects  on  those  who  are  exposed 
to  it.**  la  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  heat  is  of  course 
still  less ;  re&eshing  breezes  blow  almost  constantly ;  and  the 
numerous  streams  and  woods  give  a  aeuso  of  coolness  beyond 
the  markings  of  the  thermometer. 

There  is  one  evil,  however,  to  which  almost  the  whole  Em- 
pire must  have  been  subject.  Alike  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  no  leas  than  in  Babylonia  Proper 
and  Susiano,  there  are  times  when  a  fierce  and  scorching  wind 
prevails  for  days  together — a  wind  whose  breath  withers  the 
herbage  and  is  unspeakably  depressing  to  man.  Called  in 
the  east  the  Skerghis,^  and  in  the  west  the  Khamai/n?  this 
fiery  sirocco  comes  laden  with  fine  particles  of  heated  sand, 
which  at  once  raise  the  temperature  and  render  the  ur  un- 
wholesome to  breathe.  In  Syria  these  winds  occur  commonly 
in  the  spring,  &om  February  to  April ;  *  but  in  Susiana  and 
Babylonia  the  time  for  them  is  tbe  height  of  summer,*  They 
blow  &om  various  quarters,  according  to  Uie  poration,  with  re- 
spect to  Arabia,  occupied  by  the  different  provinces.  In  Pales- 
tine the  worst  are  &om  the  east,'  the  direction  in  which  the 
desert  is  nearest;  in  Lower  Babylonia  they  are  from  Uie  south;* 
in  Susiana  from  the  west  or  the  north-west.'  During  their 
continuance  the  air  is  darkened,  a  lurid  glow  is  cast  over  the 
earth,  the  anim&l  world  pines  and  droops,  vegetation  languishes^ 
and,  if  the  traveller  cannot  obtain  shelter,  and  the  wind  con- 
tinues, he  may  sink  and  die  under  ita  deleterious  influence.' 


"  Qrore,  L  ■.  & ;  RobinBOD,  toL  iL  p. 


*  Cheme;,  Eitpkrata  ExptdMon,  vol. 
L  p.  S7S. 

WHdenbnicb,  m  quoted  bj  Hr. 
Gnivs  in  Smith'i  BtbUeai  Didvmary, 
Yol.  iL  p.  1192. 


*  Kinneir,  PtrtSatt  Smpirt,   p.  8S; 

Loftua,  Chaidaa  aiid  Suaaaa,  p.  2tl. 

*  Beaufort,  vol.  iL  p.  228. 

*  LoftUK,  L  E.  o. 

'  Eioneir,  t.  b.  o. 

'  3eeNiebuIir,i)eKfw(KmiibrjraU^ 
m.T.i;  BuTcUurdt,  TnmU,  p.  Iftl ; 
Chesney,  EvfkraUt  Bl^ptditioKt  toL  L 
pp.  E7e,  580. 
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The  climate  of  the  entire  tract  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Empire  was  probabl7  much  the  same  in  ancieot  times  aa 
in  our  own  days.  In  the  low  alluvial  pUuns  indeed  near  tiie 
Persian  Oulf  it  is  probable  that  v^etatioa  was  anciently  more 
abundant,  the  date-palm  being  cultivated  much  more  exten- 
sdvely  thenUianat  present;'  and  so  &r  it  might  appear  leason- 
ahle  to  conclude  that  the  climate  of  that  r^on  must  have  been 
moister  and  cooler  ihaa  it  now  is.  But  if  we  may  judge  by 
Straho's  account  of  Su»ana,  where  the  climatic  conditions  were 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Babylonia,  no  important  chai^  can  have 
taken  place,  for  Strabo  not  only  calls  the  climate  of  Susiana 
"  fieiy  and  scorching,"  "  but  says  that  in  Susa,  during  the 
height  of  summer,  if  a  lizard  or  a  snake  tried  to  cross  the  street 
about  noon-day,  he  was  baked  to  death  before  accomplishing 
half  the  distance.^^  Similarly  on  the  west,  though  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Palestine  is  now  much  more  denuded  of 
timber  than  it  was  formerly,"  and  its  climate  should  therefore 
be  both  warmer  and  drier,  yet  it  has  been  argued  with  great 
force  from  the  identity  of  the  modem  with  the  ancient  vege- 
tation, that  in  reality  there  can  have  been  no  considerable 
change."  If  then  there  has  been  such  permanency  of  climate 
in  the  two  re^ons  where  the  greatest  alteration  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  circumstances  whereby  climate  is  usually 
affected,  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  elsewhere  any  serious 
change  has  been  brought  about. 

The  chief  vegetable  productions  of  Babylonia  Proper  in 
ancient  times  are  thus  enumerated  by  Beroeos.  "  The  land  of 
the  Babylonians,"  he  says,  "  produces  wheat  as  an  indigenous 
plants  and  has  also  barley,  and  lentils,  and  vetches,  and  sesame ; 
the  banks  of  the  streams  and  the  marshes  supply  edible  roots. 


*  See  the  deaeription  of  Dionyntu  the 
geographer  Kt  the  head  of  this  chu>ter, 
and  compare  Herod,  i.  198  ;  Amm.  Maio. 
itiv.  3 ;  Zosim.  iiL  pp.  173-179. 

**  'Errupw  (Ot  lai/naTTipir,  Stnb. 
XT.  8,  5_  10. 

"  Ilnd.  Tji  yoBr  nipm  Ktd  reii 
t^l,  Hptvt  ixnaj^arrot  raS  i^Xlw  xari 


"  Benn,  in  Smith's  BOIieal  Die- 
tionary,  toL  i.  p.  681 ;  Stanley,  Sinai 
and  PaUtUne,  p.  121. 

■■  Sea  an  artkla  on  "The  Climate 
of  Palortine  in  Modem  oompared  to 
Anoient  Times,"  in  the  Sdiatbirgk  Nev 
PhOoKpSital  JoMnal,  April,  1862. 
3  t  3 
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called  gongcB,  vhich  have  the  taste  of  barley-cakes.  Palms,  too, 
grow  in  the  couDtry,  and  apples,  and  fruit-treee  of  various 
kinda""  Wheat,  it  will  be  observed,  and  barley  are  placed 
fiist,  since  it  was  especially  as  a  grain  country  that  Babylonia 
was  celebrated.  The  testimonies  of  Herodotus,  Theophrastus, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny  as  to  the  enormous  returns  which  the  Baby- 
lonian farmers  obtained  from  their  com  lands  have  been  already 
cited."  No  such  fertility  is  known  anywhere  in  modem  times; 
and,  unless  the  accounts  an  grossly  exaggerated,  we  must 
ascribe  it,  in  part,  to  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  a  virgin  soil, 
a  deep  and  rich  alluvium ;  in  part,  perhaps  to  a  peculiar  adap- 
tation of  the  soil  to  the  wheat  plant,  which  the  providence  of 
Ood  made  to  grow  spontaneously  in  this  region,  and  nowhere 
else,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth." 

Besides  wheat,  it  appears  that  barley,  millet,"  and  lentils 
were  cultivated  for  food,  while  vetches  were  grown  for  beasts, 
and  sesame  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  can  be  expressed  from 
its  seed.*^  All  grew  luxuriantly,  aad  the  returns  of  the  barley 
in  particular  are  stated  at  a  fabulous  amount."  But  the  pro- 
duction of  first  necessity  in  Babylonia  was  the  date-palm, 
which  flourished  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  region,  and 
probably  fumished  the  chief  food  of  the  greater  portiim  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  various  uses  to  which  it  was  applied  have 
been  stated  in  the  first  volume,**  where  a  representation  of  its 
mode  of  growth  has  been  also  given.*' 

In  the  adjoining  country  of  Susiana,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
alluvial  portion  of  it,  the  principal  productsofthee&rth  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  the  same  as  in  Babylonia,  while  the  fecundity 
of  tiie  soil  was  butr  little  less.    Wheat  and  barley  returoed  to 


"  Beroaiu,  Fr.  I,  5  2. 

"  8m  vol.  i.  pp.  ai,  SZ 

"  Niebuhr  wfa  Btxikinglj  on  Uu> 
■abject ;  "  Woher  also  kommt  dae  Qe- 
tmde  I  Ea  ist  eius  ummttelbore  Atu- 
stattung  dea  meiuchlichen  Stammes 
durch  Qott ;  ftUen  Ut  etnns  gegebeu  ; 
dea  Ajuat«ii  gab  er  eigeutlicbM  Kom, 
daa  AmericBDem  Uua.  Dieaer  Um- 
atand  TerdieiitenkBtlicbeErw%uilg;  er 
iat  eina  dw  bandgreiflichea  Spureu  von 


der  EixiehuDg  dee  nKDacUichai  0«- 
■chlechtea  durch  Gott«a  umnittdbara 
Leihmg  und  Voreehuiig."  ( Vorlragt 
ebtr  aite  OadiidUt,  toL  i.  p.  SI.) 

"  mUet^  which  is  omitted  by  B«- 
roBUB,  it  mentionad  among  Babjfimiiii 
products  b;  Herodotua  (L  193). 

■■  Berod.  L  a.  o. ;  Strab.  I*i-  1,  i  H. 

"  Three  huDdnd  fold.  (Stnb.La.u) 

•  See  p.  35. 

■■  See  p.  3i. 
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the  sower  a  buodred  or  even  two  hundred  fold.*°  The  date- 
palm  grew  plentifully,**  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  tike 
towns.**  Other  trees  also  were  common,*'  as  probably  konais, 
acacias,  and  poplars,  which  are  still  fonnd  scattered  in  tolerable 
abundance  over  the  plain  country."  The  neighbouring  monn- 
taina  could  fumiah  good  timber  of  Tarious  kinds;*'  but  it  appears 
that  the  palm  was  the  tree  chiefly  UB«d  for  building.^  If  we 
may  judge  the  past  by  the  present,  we  may  fiarther  suppose  that 
Susiana  produced  fruite  in  abundance ;  for  modem  travellers 
tell  us  that  there  is  not  a  fruit  known  in  Persia  which  does  not 
thrive  in  the  province  of  Rhuzistun.' 

Along  the  Euphrates  vaJley  to  a  considerable  distance — at 
least  as  far  as  Anah  (or  Hena) — the  character  of  the  country 
resembles  that  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana,  and  the  products 
cannot  have  been  very  diflerent.  About  Anah  the  date-palm 
begins  to  fail,  and  the  olive  first  makes  ita  appearance.*  Further 
up  a  chief  fruit  is  the  mulberry*  Still  higher,  in  northern 
Mesopotamia,  the  mulberry  is  comparatively  rare,  but  ita  place 
is  supplied  by  the  walnut,  the  vine,  and  the  pistachio-nut.*  This 
district  produces  also  good  crops  of  grain,  and  grows  oranges, 
pomegranates,  and  the  commoner  kinds  of  fruit  abundantly.* 

Across  the  Euphrates,  in  Northern  Syria,  the  country  is  less 
suited  for  grain  crops ;  but  trees  and  Bhrubs  of  all  kinds  grow 
luxuriantly,  the  pasture  is  excellent,  and  much  of  the  land  is 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton*    The  As^rian  kings 


"  Stnib.  xv.  3,  Ml. 
"  Ibid.  ivi.  1,  ^  «. 
"  The  Kulptures  of  Ajahur-bam-pal, 
rapraaentiitg  hu  mre  in  Suaiui*,  con- 


pecudl)'  PL  i»  in  LaTKrd'. 
of  f/inemh.  Second  Seriae. 

*  The  Amriaa  Bciilpturet  reprownt 
Vb  leaat  two,  if  not  three,  other  kinds  of 
trees  w  growing  in  Sunaiw.  (See  the 
Mmummlt,  Second  Scrica,  Pis.  iS,  iS, 
lad  40.) 

**  Loftm,  ChiMaa  and  Stuimta,  pp. 
S70,  316  ;  Ainsworth,  AeMoreia,  p.  132 ; 
OtograjA.  JounuU,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

•  Ibid.  »oL  ix  pp.  67.  »*,  99,  to. 
■■  Stnb.  XT.  3,  \  10. 


■  Kinndr,  Perrian  Butpirt,  p.  107. 
Amoag  the  fruits  eipreailj  mentuHMd 
»re  lemons,  orangae,  grapes,  apricots, 
melons,  cncnmbers  (Lofhis,  pp.  31S, 
814),  and  the  Arab  kltoii,  or   "Ainb 


'  Cheaney,  Supkrata  Si^editiiyn,  vol, 
L  p.  107. 

■  Mr.  Porter,  spesking  of  the  lower 
TuUer  of  the  Orontea,  eidaims — "  What 
a  noble  cotton-Seld  would  this  volley 
noAe  I "  (Haitdbooi,  p.  S19).  And  agaJQ 
he  saTi  of  tba  tract  about  the  lake  of 
Aniimsh  :  "  Th«  ground  ■mi  us  adapted 
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cut  timber  freqaenUy  in  this  tract ;''  acd  here  are  found  at  the 
present  day  enormous  pUnee,'  thick  foresta  of  oak,  pine,  and 
ilex,  walnuts,  willows,  poplars,  ash-trees,  birches,  larches,  and 
the  carob  or  locust  tree.*  Among  wild  shrubs  are  the  oleander 
with  its  ruddy  blossoms,  tbe  myrtle,  tiie  bay,  the  arbutus,  the 
clematis,  the  juniper,  and  the  honeysuckle;*"  among  coltivated 
fruit-trees,  the  orange,  the  pomegranate,  the  pistachio-nut^  the 
vine,  the  mulberry,  and  tlie  olive."  The  adis,  an  excellent 
pea,  and  the  Lycoperdon,  or  wild  potato,  grow  in  the  neigh- 
bom-hood  of  Aleppo."  The  castor-oil  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
plun  of  Edlib."  Melons,  cucumbers,"  and  moat  of  the  ordinary 
vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality 
everywhere. 

In  Southern  Syria  and  Palestine  most  of  the  same  fonns  of 
vegetation  occur,  with  several  others  of  quite  a  new  character. 
These  are  due  either  to  the  change  of  latitude,  or  to  the 
tropical  heat  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valley,  or  finally  to 
the  high  elevation  of  Hermon,  Lebanon,  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  date-palm  fringes  the  Syrian  shore  as  high  as  Beynitt"aod 
formerly  flouiished  in  the  Jordan  valley,"  where,  however,  it 
is  not  now  seen,  except  in  a  few  dwarfed  specimens  near  the 
Tiberias  lake."  The  banana  accompanies  the  date  along  the 
coast^  and  even  grows  as  far  north  as  Tripoli."  The  prickly 
pear,  introduced   &om  America,   has  completely  naturalised 


for  tlut  GultiTatioii  of  cotton"  (ib.  p. 

floe). 

'  See  ToL  L  p.  S07  ;  nipTB,  p.  89,  ka. 

'  Hr.  Ainaworth  speau  at  one  nni 
Bir  M  laeaBuriDg  86  feet  in  ciroum- 
farence,  and  of  uioUier,  in  tliB  vicuiitr 
of  the  ancient  Daphne, 
feet.    ISatareha,  p.  36.) 

*  Sea  Porter,  Handboei,  pp.  GS8,  509 ; 
Ainsworth,  p.  305  ;  Chenier,  toL  L  p. 
«2. 

"  Ibid,  pp  40S,  438-180;  Portm,  p. 
602. 

p.  «27,  439 ;  Porter, 


(Lad^yeh)  ww  celebrated,  uid  mt  «] 
ported  ta  Egjpt  in  large  a 
(atnb.  KvL  2,  }  e.) 


"  ChesD^,  vol.  L  p.  442. 

"  Porter,  p.  81B. 

"  Cheeney,  toL  1  p.  489. 

"  Ibid.  p.  469  ;  Porter,  p.  403. 

"  Jerioho  wn  known  »«  "  ths  dlj  of 
pBlmi"  (Deub.  xxxif.  3;  Judg.  L  IS, 
iii.  IS),  from  the  eitenaiie  palm-grofta 
whu^  Butrounded  it.  (Str&b.  zri.  3, 
§  41 ;  JoeepL  B.  J.  It.  8,  %  3.)  BDeedi 
WW  called  Uazason-Tunar,  "  tJie  icUng 
of  Palma"  (Qeu.  xir.  7).  The  palms  of 
Jericho  were  atill  flouriahing  in  the 
daya  of  the  Cruaaders.  (SUnkf,  Simai 
and  PaUaine,  p.  143.) 

"  RobiuBOD,  jReHorcAo,  loL  u.  p. 
265 ;  Hooker,  in  Smith's  Biblieal  Die- 
tumary,  vol.  ii.  p.  88B. 

>■  Hooker,  in  Smith'i  BOtieal  Dk- 
I  tionarn,  L  «.  o. 
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itself,  and  ia  in  general  request  for  hedging."  The  fig-mul- 
heny  (or  true  sycamore),  another  eoatbem  form,  is  also  com- 
mon, and  grows  to  a  considerable  Bize.**  Other  denizens  of 
warm  dimes,  unknown  in  Northern  Syria,  are  the  jujube,  the 
tamarisk,  the  ebeagnua  or  wild  olive,  the  gum-styrax  plant 
(Styrax  ojffieinaMs),  the  egg-plant,  the  Egyptian  papyms,  the 
Bugar-cane,  the  scarlet  misletoe,  the  solanum  that  produces  tlie 
"  Dead  Sea  apple"  (Solanum  Sodomoev/m.),  the  yellow-flowered 
acada,  and  the  liquorice  plant"  Among  the  forms  due  to 
high  elevation  are  the  famous  Lebanon  cedar,  several  oaks 
and  junipers,'  the  maple,  berberry,  jessamine,  ivy,  butcher's 
broom,  a  rhododendrcm,  and  the  gum-tragacanth  plant^  The 
fruits  additional  to  those  of  the  north  are  dates,  lemons, 
almonds,  shaddocks,  and  limes.^ 

The  chief  mineral  products  of  the  Empire  seem  to  have  been 
bitumen,  with  its  concomitanU,  naphtha  and  petroleum,  salt, 
sulphur,  nitre,  copper,  iron,  perhaps  silver,  and  several  sorts  of 
precious  stones.  Bitumen  was  furnished  in  great  abundance  by 
the  springs  at  Hit  or  Is,^  which  were  celebrated  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus;**  it  was  also  procured  irom  Ardericca*^  (Eir-Ab), 
and  probably  from  Ram  Ormuz,*^  in  Susiana^  and  likewise  &om 
the  Dead  Sea."  Salt  was  obtainable  from  tlie  variooB  lakes 
which  had  no  outlet,  as  especially  from  the  Sabakhah,**  the 
Bahr-el-MeliJc,^  the  Dead  Sea,'  and  a  small  lake  near  Tadmor 


"  Portar,  p.  101 ;  Hooksr,  1.  i.  0.  ; 
Oto^  in  Ba.  Die.  vol.  iL  p.  868. 

■  Hooker,  £.  A  JL  p.  684 ;  Cheiuey, 
ToL  i.  p.  512. 

*■  Hooker,  pp.  681-688 ;  Cbxmaej, 
*dL  i.  pp.  5SS-G37. 

"  A>thBQucn!iuCl9rru,tIieQ.£AnR- 
bergU  or  eutam^fiilia,  Ihe  Q.  Tmn,  <2. 
Libaui,  and  Q.  mauufera;  tbe  /uni- 
ptnt*  eoBomii*,  J.  fata^uma,  and 
oUian.     (Hooker,  p.  688.) 

•  IMd.  pp.  688,  68S. 

**  Ibid.  p.  681 :  CbeiDeT,  Tid.  L  pp. 
tfS,  180,  fto. 

*  Theee  sprinKB  oantiniie  piodoctiTS 
to  tbe  pnaent  day.  Thej  naTS  been 
wen  deuiribed  b?  the  late  Mr.  Bidi. 
{Pirt  Mtm^  ra  BiAybm,  pp.  63,  SI.) 

*•  B«fad.  i  170.    Sir  a  Wilkiiuon 


beliare*  Vbxi.  he  baa  found  a  mention  of 
bitumen  from  Hit  u  flu-l;  at  the  raign 
of  Thothmea  III.  ia  E^jpt.  (See  the 
author'!  Herodatti*,  toL  l  p.  261,  note  \ 
2nd  editioa.) 

'  Herod. Ti.ll9;/a»nM(!o/(fteffi». 
mipAtoal  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  Bl. 
"  Qeogra/pk.  /oumoZ,  1.  s.  c 
■•  Btnb.  ivi  2,  9  12  ;  Tacit.  HiA  t. 
S ;  Plin,  B.  S,  v.  IB. 

*  Supra,  p.  186. 
'  Bapni,  p.  M7. 

*  The  lidge  of  XJidmn  at  the  aoath* 
weatsm  extreioit?  of  the  Dead  Sea  ia  a 
mountun  of  rock-salt  (Bobineon,  Et- 
MinA<i,Tol.ii-p.l82.)  A  little  further 
to  the  north  ia  a  nabinl  ealt-pan,  the 
ftnto  d  KhtdO,  from  which  ths  Anba 
obtain  tup^ie*.    Tha  Jem  a^  that  tha 
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or  Palmyrt.*  The  Dead  Sea  gave  also  moet  proliatdy  botfa 
sulphur  and  nitre,  bufc  the  lattw  only  in  small  qoantities.* 
Copper  and  iron  seem  to  have  been  yielded  by  the  hills  of 
Palestine.*  SUva  was  perhaps  a  product  of  the  Anti-Lebanon.* 
It  may  be  doubted  irfaeUier  any  gems  were  really  found  in 
BabyloDia  itself,  which,  being  purely  alluvial,  poBseeaes  no 
stone  of  any  kind.  Host  likely  the  sorts  known  as  Babylonian 
came  from  the  neighbounng  Susiaoa,  whose  unexplored  moon- 
tuns  may  poesesa  many  li^  treasures.  According  to  Diony* 
aius,'  tbe  bed  of  the  Choaspes  produced  nomerous  agates,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  fiom  the  same  quarter  came  that  "  beryl 
more  preeiooa  ittaa  gold,"*  and  those  "hi^y  reputed  eaids,"' 
which  S&byl<Hi  seems  to  have  exported  to  other  countries.  The 
western  provinces  may,  however,  very  probably  have  furnished 
the  gems  which  we  ascribed  to  them,  as  amethysts,  which  are 
eaid  to  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petra,^  ala- 
baster, which  came  from  neu  Damascus,"  and  the  cyanna,  a 
kind  of  lapis-lazuli,"  which  was  a  production  c£  Phoenicia.'' 
No  doubt  the  Babylonian  love  of  geaa  caused  Uie  provinces  to 
be  carefully  searched  for  stones ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  yielded,  besides  the  varices  ak«ady  named,  and  the 
other  unknown  kinds  mentioned  by  PUny, "  maiiy,  if  not 
most,  of  the  materials  which  we  find  to  have  been  used  for 
seals  by  t^e  ancient  people.     These  sxe,  cornelian,  rock-crystal. 


Drad  Sea  aalt  was  nncieDtly  in  much 
lequMt  for  the  Temple  Mrvioe.  It  wu 
known  to  Oalen  under  the  nuue  of 
"Sodom  anlt"  (i\ri  Zotofii^  Dt 
Bimii.  Mtd.  PaevU.  It.  IB).  Zephaoiah 
(ab.  B.C.  e30)mentioiia  "lalt-pito"  in 
Uiie  neighbourhood  (ii.  9), 

■  Cbesney,  vol  L  p.  fi26.  Salt  vaa 
procurable  also  from  the  bitumen-pita 
at  Hit  (AinBwortb'a  Etmrtha,  p.  6fi) 
and  Ardericcft  (Herod,  vi.  IIB). 

*  Balls  of  nearly  pure  Buiphur  are 
found  on  the  abora  of  the  Daad  Sea  not 
unfrequently.  (Anderaon,  in  Lynch'a 
O^eUd  Rrport,  pp.  17S,  ISO,  137,  Ac) 
Nitre  is  found  aconrdiog  to  aome  tTaveJ. 
len  (Irby  uid  Hoagles,  pp.  4fil,  ibi) ; 
but  thair  report  ■■  not  univMially 
iBvditad.  (See  OroTe.  in  Smith'a  Bm- 
tat  DieHmury,  toL  iiL  p.  1183  d.) 


*  Dent.  viii.  9,  Cranpaie  BuMti.  H. 
B.  Tiii.  15, 17. 

■  Silrer  baa  been  found  in  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  in  modern  tinea.  (See  Bunk- 
hardt,  Trmdt,  pp.  33,  34.) 

'  Diooj^.  7>«n^.  11.  1073-1077. 

'  Ibid.  11.  1011-1018. 

*  Flin.  H.  N.  xxxriL  7.  "Baida 
laudatiBmioa  <9rc&  Babrlanem." 

»  Ibid.  TOvii.  0. 

"  Ibid.  zzxTiL   10  (g  M). 

"  See  King,  Antique  Otmt,  p.  46. 
Some  ba*e  regaided  the  nyanua  w  the 
aapphi™. 

"  Theophraitua,  Ih  lofid.  56  <p. 
899,  ed.  Heina.). 

»  Ai  the  Bucardia  (Flin.  H.  ff. 
EnviL  10,  g  G6),  the  Uormorit*  (ibid, 
g  63),  and  the  Sagda  (g  87). 
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chalcAdony,  onyx,  jwper,  qoarti:,  swp^itine,  raenito,  luematite, 
green  felspar,  pyrites,  loadstone,  and  amazon-stone. 

Stone  for  building  was  absent  frcon  Babylonia  Proper  and 
the  alluTial  tracts  of  Suaiano,  but  in  the  other  provinces  it 
abounded.  The  Eu^ratea  valley  could  furnish  stone  at  almost 
any  point  above  Hit ;  the  mountain  regions  of  Susiana  could 
supply  it  in  wlu^ver  quantity  might  be  required ;  and  in  the 
vestem  provinoes  it  was  only  too  plentiiul.  Near  to  Baby- 
]<Hiia  the  most  common  kind  was  limestone ;  ^  but  about  Had- 
disab  oa  the  Euphrates  there  was  also  a  giitty,  siliciouB  rock 
altentfriing  with  iron-stone,"  and  in  the  Arabian  Desert  were 
euidstone  and  granite."  Such  stone  aa  was  used  in  Babylon 
itself,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  low  country,  probably  either 
came  down  the  Euphrates,'*  or  was  brought  by  cuials  from  the 
adjacent  parte  of  Aiabia.  The  quiuitity,  howevw,  thus  con- 
sumed was  small,  the  Babylonians  being  content  for  most  uses 
with  the  brick,  of  which  their  own  territwy  gave  them  a  sup- 
ply practically  inexhaustible. 

The  principal  wild  udmals  known  to  have  inhabited  Uie  Em- 
pire in  ancient  times  are  the  following : — the  lion,  the  panUier 
or  large  leopard,  the  bunting  leopard,  the  bear,  the  hy»na,  the 
wild  ox,  the  bu^o  (?),  the  wild  ass,  the  stag,  the  antelope,  the 
ibex  or  wild  goat,  the  wild  sheep,  the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  the 
jackal,  the  fox,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit."  Of  these,  the  lion, 
leopard,  bear,  stag,  wolf,  jackal,  and  fox  seem  to  have  been 
veiy  widely  difiused,*'  while  the  remainder  were  rarer,  and, 


"  Ainmrorth,  Jiaeardia,  pp.  90,  Bl, 

••  Id.  Travel!  in  «i<  Tmii,  p.  82. 

"  See  aboTB^  toI.  i.  pp.  2G  and  38. 

"  Xeo.  Anab,  L  5,  {  6. 

"  HoBt  of  these  '"i"*"'*  are  men- 
tioDed  ID  the  Inecriptioa  of  Anbur-mr- 
pal,  whieh  reoord*  tike  rasulte  of  his 
huntiiig  in  Northern  Sjtm  and  the 
adjacent  port  of  Heeopotamia.  (See 
aboTB,  p.  eo.)  Those  not  found  in  that  - 
tist  are  meotioiied  in  Scripture  among 
the  anjmala  of  Palestine. 

*  lions  are  represented  in  early 
Babylonian  reliefs  (Loftuo,  p.  253). 
Ther  are  found  at  the  present  day  in 
Sunana  (Loftus,  p.  SS3),  in  Babylonia 


(ib.  p^  361),  on  the  middle  Euphrates 
and  Khabour  (Layaid,  Niatwft  and  iu 
Jtemairu,  voL  iL  p.  iS  ;  JVm.  and  Bab. 
p.  295)  i  and  in  Upper  Syria  {Chaenej, 
Tol.  L  p.  H%).  Ancieauy  they  were 
Gonnoon  in  PideMin«  (Judg.  xiv.  5 ; 
1  £.  xiii  2i  J  XI.  86  ;  2  K.  irii  25  ; 
ha.).  Bears  were  likewise  common  in 
Palestine  (1  Sam.  zvii.  84  ;  2  K.  ii.  24  -, 
Ac).  They  are  still  found  in  Harmon 
(Porter,  p.  4S8),  and  in  all  the  wooded 
parts  at  Syria  and  Uesopotamia  (Aine- 
worth,  in  Cheoney's  Eupir.  Exp.  vol.  i. 
p.  728).    The  other  «"'■"»!«  mentioned 
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generally  speaking,  confined  to  certain  localitjes.  The  vild 
aas  was  met  with  aniy  in  the  dry  parts  of  MesopotanuA  and 
perhaps  of  Syria,^  the  buffalo  and  wild  boar  only  in  moist  re- 
gions, along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  among  marshes.*  The  wild 
OS  was  altogether  scarce ; '  the  wild  sheep,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
hare  *  were  probably  not  common. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  as  present  denizens  of  the  region, 
and  therefore  probably  belon^ng  to  it  in  andent  times,  the 
lynx,  the  wild  cat,  the  ratel,  the  sable,  the  genet,  the  badger, 
the  otter,  the  beaver,  the  polecat,  the  jerboa,  the  rat,  the 
mouse,  the  marmot,  the  porcupine,  the  squirrel,'  and  perhaps 
the  alligator*  Of  these  the  commonest  at  the  present  day  are 
porcupines,  badgers,  otters,  rats,  mice,  and  jerboas.  The  ratel, 
sable,  and  genet  belong  only  to  the  north ;  ^  the  beaver  is  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  Khabour  and   middle   Euphrates;'  the 


'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  ^  2.  The  frequent 
unntioD  <rf  the  wild  an  by  the  Hebrew 
poeta  (Job  tL  S  ;  xxir.  S  ;  luii.  G  ;  Is. 
■zxiL  14  ;  Jer.  il  2t :  Hoe.  riu.  » ; 
Ac.)  Menu  to  impl/  that  the  umtul 
came  under  tlieir  obaervation.  This 
would  onlf  be  if  it  frequented  the 
Syrian  dasert. 

*  Aa  in  Sunana  (Ainsworth,  lU- 
teareJut,  pp.  86,  137),  Babylaiuii  (supra. 


Hare  mttiiig,  from  a  Babylonian 
cylinder. 

*  Thia  liat  ii  given  on  the  authority 
of  lit.  AinsworUi  {BeieaTiAa,  pp.  37- 
42),  with  the  two  ezceptioDa  of  the 
wild-cat  and  the  badger.  Thcee  ue 
added  on  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  Raw- 

*  The  officers  of  Colonel  Chesney's 
eipeditioD  are  nid  to  bate  aeeo  seientl 
time*  some  kind  of  crooodiie  or  alligator 


vol.  L  p.  iO),  parts  of  Ueaopatamia 
(Cheney,  voL  i.  p.  728),  Syria  (itad.  p. 
636),  and  Paleatme  (Lyni^  AarrotMC, 
p.  218). 

'  Seeabove,Tol.Lp.C13;voLiLp.2Il. 

*  The  hate  is  Kunetimea  r^nsnted 
n.     We  sao  it 


either  lyuig  down,  or  ouried  in  Uw 
hand  by  the  two  hind  legs,  mudi  ai  w* 
carry  hares  naw-a-daya, 


which  lived  in  the  Euphrates.  (Chenn-, 
voL  t  p.  589 ;  Ainaworth'i  Rettardui. 
p.  46.)     But  they  Auled  to  procure  * 


Aimworih,    in    Chesoej'e   Ei^r- 
Erp.  vol.  i.  p.  728. 

>  Chesney,  vol.  L  p.  142 ;  Lvard'i 
Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  29S. 
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alligator,  if  a  denizen  of  the  region  at  all,  exists  only  in  the 
Euphrates. 

The  chief  birds  of  the  region  are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons, 
owls,  hawks,  manj  kinda  of  crows,  magpie8,jackdaw8,  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  nightingales,  larks,  sparrows,  goldfinches,  swallows, 
doves  of  fourteen  kinds,  fi-ancolios,  rock  partridges,  gray  par- 
tridges, black  partridges,  quails,  pheasants,  capercailzies,  bus- 
tards, fiamingoes,  pelicans,  cormorants,  storks,  herons,  ctanes, 
wild-geese,  ducks,  teal,  kingfishers,  snipes,  woodcocks,  the  sand- 
grouse,  the  hoopoe,  the  green  parrot,  the  becafico,  the  locust- 
bird,  the  humming-bird  (?),  and  the  bee-eater.*  The  eagle, 
pheasant,  capercsJMe,  quail,  parrot,  locust-bird,  becafico,  and 
bununing-binl  are  rare ;  ^^  the  remainder  are  all  tolerably  com- 
mon. Besides  tiiese,  we  know  that  in  andent  times  ostriches 
were  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,^  though  now  they 
have  retreated  further  south  into  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Perhaps  bitterns  may  also  formerly  have  frequented  some  of 
tlie  countries  belon^ng  to  it,*^  though  tbey  are  not  mentioned 
among  the  birds  of  the  region  by  modem  writers.^' 

There  is  a  bird  of  the  heron  species,  or  rather  of  a  species 
between  the  heron  and  the  stork,  which  seems  to  deserve  a  few 
words  of  special  description.    It  is  found  chiefiy  in  Northern 


*  See  Mr.  AinswnrUi'i  kcconnt  ot  tlie 
Hesopotanuan  birds  in  his  Siicarcha, 
pp.  42-4G  ;  oud  oampare  the  list  in  CoL 
CHiD^a  work.  Appendix  to  toL  L  pp. 
7W,  731. 

"  The  caperoailiis  or  cock  of  the 
wood,  and  two  kindi  of  pheaaanta,  fre- 
qoent  the  woodi  of  nortlieiii  Syria, 
where  the  green  parrot  ia  abo  found  ooca- 
iii<mally(Chem8y,Tol.i.pp.4*Saiid781). 
Eagles  are  aeen  on  Harmon  (Porter,  p. 
453),  Lebanon,  and  in  Oppar  Syria  (Chee- 
ney.vid  i.p.  731);  looust-birdBinUpper 
Syria  (ib.  p.  443)  and  Palestine  (Kobin- 
■on,  vol.  iiL  p.  262);  the  becafico  ia 
only  a  bird  of  passage  (Chesoey.  vol.  L  p. 
731);  the  huQiEding'bird  is  Mud  to  have 
been  seen  b;  Commander  Lynoh  at  the 
Ron  them  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Narraiive, 
p.  300) ;  bat  this  fact  requires  conflnna- 


occnaional  Tiutant  of  the  J 
rolling  paatonl  coui 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (aee  his  AgMri  on 
tfu  Birdt  ofPaUtime,  pubhahed  in  the 
Proettdiryi  <tf  Vit  Lmuion  2oal«gieai 
SoeUtg,  Not.  S,  1864). 

"  Mr.  Honghton  believes  the  Intteni 
to  be  intended  by  the  idppSd  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  ia  mentioned  in  cconection 
with  both  Babylon  (U.  iiiiv.  11)  and 
Ninsreh  (Ze^  iL  14).  See  Smith'a 
Biblical  Diettonmy,  ToL  iiL  Appendix, 
p.  iixL 

"  The  bittern  waa  not  ohMried  b; 
CoL  Chesney  or  Mr.  Ainsworth.  Nor 
ia  it  noticed  by  either  Hr.  Lofbas  or 
Hr.  lAyani  CoL  U.  Smith  says  he  was 
"  informed  that  it  had  been  seen  on  the 
mina  of  Ctwipbon"  (Kitto,  BibUaU 
Ogdcpadia,  ad  too.  Kippid) ;  bnt  I  find 
no  othar  mention  of  it  ti  a  habitant  of 
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Syria,  in  the  plain  of  Aleppo  and  the  distiicte  watered  l^  the 
Koweik  and  Sajur  livers.  The  Arabs  call  it  Tair-el-Baovf,  or 
"the  magnificent."  This  bird  is  of  a  grayish-white,  the  breast 
white,  the  joints  of  the  wings  tipped  with  scaiiet,  and  the  onder 
part  of  the  beak  scarlet,  the  apper  part  being  of  a  blackish- 
gray.  The  beak  is  nearly  five  inches  long,  and  two-thirds  rf 
an  inch  thick.  The  circumference  of  the  eye  is  red ;  the  feet 
are  of  a  deep  yellow ;  and  the  bird  in  its  general  form  strongly 
resembles  the  stork  ;  but  its  colour  is  darker.  It  is  four  feet 
high,  and  covers  a  breadth  of  nine  feet  when  the  wings  are 
spread.  The  birds  of  this  species  are  wont  to  collect  in  la^ 
flocks  on  the  North  Syrian  rivers,  and  to  arrange  themselves 
in  several  rows  across  the  streams  where  they  are  shallovreat. 
Here  they  squat  side  by  side,  as  close  to  one  another  as  pos- 
sible, and  spread  out  their  tails  E^ainst  the  current,  thus  fonning 
a  temporary  dam.  The  %vater  drains ofi'below  them,  and  when 
it  has  reached  its  lowest  point,  at  a  signal  from  one  of  Ijieir 
number  who  from  tiie  bank  watches  the  proceedings,  they  rise 
and  swoop  upon  the  fish,  frogs,  &c.,  which  the  lowering  of  the 
water  has  exposed  to  view," 
Fish  are  abundant  in  the  Obaldiean  marshes,  and  in  almost 
_  all     the     fresh-vater 

lakes  and  riveis.  The 
Tigris  and  Euphrates 
yield  chiefly  barbel 
uid  carp;"  but  the 
}  former  stream  has 
also  eels,  trout,  chub, 
Babyloman  Fid.,  from  the  Sculpture..  ghad  -  fish,      Slluruses, 

and  many  kinds  which  have  no  English  names."  The  Koweik 
contains  the  Aleppo  eel  (Ophidium.  Tnasbacambalm),  a  very  rare 
variety;"  and  in  other  streams  of  Northern  Syria  are  found  lam- 
preys, bream,  dace,  and  the  black-fish  (JUacropteroTiotus  niger), 
besides  carp,  trout,  chub,  and  barbel."     Chub,  lH«am,  and  the 

"  SeeHr.  ViDMotQermain'sdeecri)).  I       "  See  Hr.   AinsTorth'fl  liit  in  Cd. 
Uon  in  CoL  Cheaney'e  wuit,  vol.  L  pp.      CheMiey'a  work,  toL  L  p.  739. 
731,  782.  "  AiDBWorth,  RaearAa,  p.  45. 

"*  Cheney,  Td.  i.  p.  108.  |       "  Cbenie;,  voL  i.  p.  Hi. 
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alunu  are  taken  in  the  Sea  of  Oslilee."    The  black-fish  is  ez- 
tmnelyabuudant  in  iheBahr>«l-Takaand  the  Lake  of  Antioch.** 

Among  reptiles  may  be  noticed,  besides  snokee,  lizards,  and 
Erogs,  vhich  are  nuniaY>aB,  the  followii^  less  common  species — 
igtuuioes,  tortoises  of  two  kinds,  chameleons,  and  mouitora.'^ 
Bats  also  'were  common  in  Babylonia  Proper,^  where  they 
grew  to  a  great  size.  Of  insecbs  the  most  remarkable  are 
scorpions,  tarantulas,  and  locusts.**  These  last  come  suddenly 
in  coontiess  myriads  with  the  wind,  aod,  settling  on  the  crops, 
rapidly  destroy  all  the  hopes  of  the  hus- 
bandman, aft«r  which  they  strip  the  shrubs 
and  trees  of  their  leavee,  reducing  rich 
districts  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  < 
time  to  tbe  condition  of  bowling  wilder- 
nesses. If  it  were  not  for  the  locust-bird,  Lo«"t».t~°'"Cyliiid«. 
which  is  coBstantiy  keeping  down  their  numbers,  these  de- 
structive insects  would  probably  increase  so  as  to  ruin  utterly 
the  various  re^ons  exposed  to  their  ravages. 

Tbe  domestic  atiimftla  employed  in  the  countries  which  com- 
posed th»  Empire  were  camels, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  bufialoes,  cows 
and  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs. 
Mules  as  well  as  horses  seem  to  ^ 
have  been  anciently  used  in  war 
by  the  people  of  the  more  southern 
r^ons — by  the  Susianians  at  any 
rate,**  if  not  also  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. Sometimes  they  were  rid- 
den; sometimes  they  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  carts  or  chariots. 
They  were  spirited  and  active  ani- 
inals,  eviden^y  of  a  fine  breed,  such  as  that  for  which  Ehuzistan 


Hule  (Kojtuijik}. 


>*  Rotniuion,  Saeanha,  vol.  iii.  p. 
261.  Commfiuder  Ljach  speaka  of  Sve 
kjndi  of  fiab— all  good — aa  produced  by 
thw  lake  {NarratiTe,  p.  96) ;  but  he  Can 
only  ore  thair  Arabic  names. 

*  OiesDey,  vol.  i.  pp.  39S  ud  3B7. 

*  Ainiworib,  Btteardia,  p.  46. 


"  Strab.  rri  1,  8  7- 

"  Cbmaej,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

"  See  the  soulpturae  of  ABghur-beni- 
pel,  nhich  repraaeDt  his  campajgna  m 
SuMaiiB,  especially  tho  -'  —  '  ' 
Ut.  Lt^ard  in  hii  Mm 
Seriea,  F1&  16  and  4S. 
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is  famons  at  tiie  present  day.**  The  asses  from  vhich  theae 
mulea  were  produced  most  also  have  been  of  superior  quality, 
like  the  breed  for  which  Baghdad  is  even  now  &idous."  The 
Babylonian  horses  are  not  likely  to  have  been  nearly  bo  good ; 
for  this  animal  does  not  flourish  in  a  climate  which  is  at  once 
moist  and  hot  Still,  at  any  rate  under  the  Persians,  Babylonia 
seems  to  hava  been  a  great  breeding-place  for  horses,  since  ^e 


ian  Uonn  (Eojunjik). 

stud  of  a  nogle  satrap  consisted  of  800  stallions  and  16,000 
mares.'  If  we  may  judge  of  the  character  of  Babylonian  fn»a 
that  of  Susianian  steeds,  we  may  consider  the  breed  to  have 
been  strong  and  large  limbed,  but  not  very  handsome,  the  head 
being  too  lai^  and  the  1^  too  short  for  beauty. 

The  Babylonians  were  also  from  very  early  times  &moiis 
for  their  breed  of  dc^.  The  teblet  engraved  in  a  former 
volume,*  which  gives  a  representation  of  a  Babylonian  hoDnd, 
is  probably  of  a  high  antiquity,  not  later  than  the  period  of  the 
Empire.  Dogs  are  abo  not  unfrequently  represented  on  andent 
Babylonian  stones  and  cylinders.*     It  would  seem  that,  aa  in 


*  L«;srd,  KinevA  and  Baiylori,  p. 
44S,  nota 

»  IKd.  p.  472. 

'  Herod.  L  192.  Compare  the  SOO 
■Ullioni  and  SO.OOO  nuutia,  whioh  Be- 
leucui  SimlMt   kept  in   Uu   Orontee 


v>Ub;,  Dear  Apunek.    (Stnli.  in.  i 

no.) 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  2S6. 

■  CuQimore,  CUitubn,  No.  6J ;  U- 
jud,  CWte  de  tfitlm,  Wm.  iriii.  i; 
zxxTiL  2 ;  xzxTUL  1 ;  ftft 
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Assyria,  there  were  two  principal  breeds,  one  Bomewliat  clumsy 

and  heavy,  of  a  character  not  unlike  that  of 

our  mastiff,  the  other  of  a  much  lighter  make, 

nearly  resembling  our  greyhound.    The  former 

kind  is  probably  the  breed  known  as  Indian,* 

which  was  kept  up  by  continual  importations 

from  the  country  whence  it  was  originally 

derived.' 

We  have  no  evidence  that  camels  were  em- 
ployed in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  either  hy  the  Babylonians 
themselves  or  by  their  neighbours,  the  Susiaoians;  but  in 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  in  Syria,  and  in  Palestine  they  had  been 
in  use  irom  a  very  early  date.  The  Amalekites  and  the  Midi- 
anites  found  them  serviceable  in  war;*  and  the  latter  people 
employed  them  also  as  beasts  oF  burden  in  their  caravan  bade.^ 
The  Syrians  of  Upper  Mesopotamia  rode  upon  them  in  their 
journeys.'  It  appears  that  they  were  also  sometimes  yoked  to 
chariots,*  though  from  their  size  and  clumsiness  they  woiUd  be 
but  ill  fitted  for  beasts  of  draught. 

Buffaloes  were,  it  is  probable,  domesticated  by  the  Bahy1o> 
niana  at  an  early  date.      The  animal  seems  to  have  been  indi- 


Oxen,  from  Babjlonian  Cjlindin. 

geoous  in  the  country,'*  and  it  is  far  better  suited  for  the 
marshy  regions  of  Lower  Babylonia  and  Susiana*'  than  cattle 
(tf  the  ordinary  kind.    It  is  perhaps  a  buffiilo  which  is  repre- 


'  B«rod.  I  ■.  c 

*  CtCMM,  Indiea,  S  S. 

•  Judg.  vu.  12 ;  1  Sun.  xzx.  17. 
'  Qua.  xxivii.  25. 

•  Ibid.  uiv.  ei  ;  TTTJ,  17. 

*  iMiftb  xjd-  7. 

**  AmcHig  tlie  bewta  huntsd  by  th« 


Aa^rian  kingi  ue  tbonglit  to  be  wild 
buffidoca.    (Supn.  p.  61.) 

"  On  tlis  buAloes  of  tben  diitricts 
te'Lottaa,ChaldaaandSutiana,pp.M, 
862  ;  Ufud,  ^iiievtA  and  Bai>yt<m,  p. 
G6S ;  AiiuwcwUi,  StteartAa,  p.  137. 
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sented  on  an  ancient  tablet  already  referred  to,"  where  a  lioi 
is  disturbed  in  tlie  middle  of  his  feast  off  a  prostivte  'mi'T'ftl  by 
a  man  armed  with  a  hatchet.  Cows  and  oxen,  however,  of  the 
common  kind  ore  occasionally  represented  on  the  cylinders," 
where  they  seem  sometimes  to  represent  animals  about  to  be 
offered  to  the  gods.  Goats  also  appear  fi^ueotly  in  this 
capacity ;  **  and  they  were  probably  more  common  than  sheep, 
at  any  rate  in  the  more  southern  districts.  Of  Babyloniu 
sheep  we  have  no  representations  at  all  on  the  monuments; 
but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  a  country  which  used  wool  so 
largely**  was  content  to  be  without  them.  At  any  rate  they 
abounded  in  the  provinces,  forming  the  chief  wealth  t^  the 
more  northern  nations." 


"  Supn,  p.  489,  note".     The  tablet  I  te.  ;  Lkjard,  P1«.xzztL  13;  zuiu.7; 
ii  figiii«d  by  Hr.  Loftoi,  p.  253.  I  zixviiL  3  ;  Ac. 

"  Cullimora,  Cj/Unden,  Hoe.  88,  M,         "See  below,  p.  S70, 
82,  138  ;  lajard,  CvUe  de  MUhra,  Pie.         "  See  the  Amrion  Inscriplitoa,  m*- 
ziu.  7 ;  ivi.  1  1  iTiii.  G  ;  &c.  nn.    CoHpem  Qen.  zsix.  3;  JiAii.  I| 

I'  Cummora,   Noi.   SS,  28,  4S,   E2,  !  zliL  IL 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  PEOPLE. 

"  Ths  Chdteaiu,  that  bitter  and  hsatj  nation."— Hasak.  L  6. 

The  Babylonians,  who,  under  Nabopolaesar  and  Nebucltad- 
nezzar,  held  the  second  place  among  the  nations  of  the  East, 
-were  emphaticaJly  a  mixed  race.  The  ancient  people  from 
whom  they  were  in  the  main  descended — the  Chaldieans  of 
the  First  Empire — possessed  this  chaiaoter  to  a  considerable 
extent,  since  they  united  Cushite  vith  Turuii&n  blood,  and 
contained  moreover  a  slight  Semitic  and  probably  a  slight 
Allan  elemeni*  But  the  Babylonians  of  later  times — the 
Chaldfeaos  of  the  Hebrew  prophets' — must  have  been  very 
much  more  a  mixed  race  than  their  earlier  namesakes — partly 
in  cousec|uence  of  the  policy  of  colonisation  ptusned  systema- 
tically by  the  later  Assyriankings,  partly  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  them  by  conquerors.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Arab  dynasty,  which  bore  sway  in  the 
country  from  about  B.C.  1646  till  B.C  1300,  it  is  ceittun  that 
the  Assyrians  conquered  Babylon  about  b.c.  1300,  and  almost 
certain  that  they  established  an  Assyrian  family  upon  the 
throne  of  Nimrod,  which  held  for  some  considerable  time  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  country.'  It  was  natural  that  under 
a  dynasty  of  Semites,  Semitic  blood  should  flow  freely  into  the 
lower  region,  Semitic  usages  and  modes  of  thought  become  pre- 
valent, and  the  spoken  language  of  the  country  pass  from  a 
Turanian  or  Turano-Cushite  to  a  Semitic  type.  The  previous 
Chaldfeon  race  blended,  apparently,  with  the  new  comers,  and 

I  abore,  toI.  L  pp.  it,  4G.  I 

9  prophete  very  nrely  lua  Uie 
word   "  Biibylonian."     I   believe   it  ii 

□nl;  found  ui  Eiek.  nijl.  19  and  17.  | 

vol.il 
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a  people  wbb  produced  in  vhicb  the  three  elements — the  Se- 
mitic, the  Turanian,  and  the  Coshite — held  about  equal  shares. 
The  colonisation  of  the  Sai^nid  kings  added  probably  other 
elements  in  small  proportions,*  and  the  result  was  that  among 
all  the  nations  inhabiting  Western  Asia,  there  can  have  been 
none  so  thoroughly  deserving  the  title  of  a  "mingled  people"* 
as  the  Babylonians  of  Uie  later  Empire. 

In  mixtures  of  this  kind  it  is  almost  always  found  that  some 
one  element  practically  preponderates,  and  assumes  to  itself 
the  right  of  fashioning  and  forming  the  general  character  of 
the  race.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  this  formative  element 
should  be  laiger  than  any  other ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
and  sometimes  is  extremely  small ;'  for  it  does  not  wwk  by 
its  mass,  but  by  ita  innate  force  and  strong  vital  energy.  Li 
Babyloziia,  the  element  which  showed  itself  to  possess  this 
superi(»r  vitality,  which  practically  asserted  its  pre-eminence 
and  proceeded  to  mould  the  national  character,  was  the  Semitic. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  by  the  time  of  the  later 
Empire  the  Babylonians  had  become  thoroughly  Semitized; 
BO  much  so,  that  ordinary  observers  scarcely  disttugoished  them 
from  their  purely  Semitic  neighbours,  the  Assyrians.'  No  doubt 
there  were  differences  which  a  Hippocrates  or  an  Aristotle 
could  have  detected — differences  resulting  from  mixed  descent, 
as  well  as  differences  arising  from  climate  and  phy^cal  geo- 
graphyj  but,  speaking  broadly,  it  must  be  sud  that  the  Semitic 
element,  introduced  into  Babylonia  from  the  north,  had  ao  pre- 
vailed by  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  that  the 
race  was  no  longer  one  «ui  genena,  but  was  a  mere  variety  of 
the  well  known  and  widely  spread  Semitic  type. 


<  The  16(1161118111  of  foreiguen  in 
Bibf loow  b;  the  Sufanid  kiogi  a  not 
•xpraalj  reoorded,  but  nuj  be  u- 
■uined  from  their  generml  pncCioe,  com- 
bined with  the  f»at  Uut  tlief  made 
room  for  luch  ft  populmtion  b;  lAigely 
deporting  the  native  inbabituiti.  (Sm 
t  K.  ZTiL  24  ;  Eir.  It.  S  ;  end  compere 
•bove,  pp.  IG2,  18S,  kc) 

*  Jeremiah  apeaks  of  the  "  mingled 
people  "  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (1.  37) ; 
but  the  nferenoe  is  peHupe  mther  to 


loniuia  theaadTe*. 

•  Note  the  MM  of  tbe  HeUaoic  de- 
ment in  Qreeoe — »t  any  rate  uoonliDg 
to  Herodotus— ri  'EXXipudr  .  .  .  Ar 

ipfuiilttriw,     aHfrrat     H    rX^^     rwr 
AlvAiv   ToXX&,    fidXirrs    tptrtrxfp^ 

""^  Hatod.  i.  UK,  178 ;  ai.  » 
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We  possess  but  few  notices,  and  fewer  assured  representa- 
tions, from  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  Babylonians.     Except  upon  the  cylinders,  there 
are  extant  only  three  or  four  representations  of  the  human 
form'  by  Babylonian  artists,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  this 
fonn  occurs,  we  cannot  always  feel  at  all  certain  that  the  inten- 
tion is  to  portray  a  human  being.    A.  few  Assyrian  bas-relie& 
probably  represent  cunpaigns  in  Babylonia;*  but  the  Asciyrians 
vary  their  human  type  so  little,  that  these  sculptures  must  not 
be  regarded  as  conveying  to  us  very  exact  information.     The 
cylinders  are  too  rudely  executed  to  be  of  much  service,  and 
they  seem  to  preserve  on  archaic  type  which  originated  with 
the  Proto-Chaldaeans.    If  we  might  trust  the  figures  upon  them 
Us  at  all  nearly  representing  the   truth,  we  should  have  to 
regard  the  Babylonians  as  of  much  slighter  and  sparer  frames 
than  their  northern  neighbours,  of  a  physique  in  fact  approach- 
ing to  meagreness.    The  Assyrian  sculptures,  however,  are  far 
from  bearing  out  this  idea ;  from  them  it  would  seem  that  the 
frames  of  the  Babylonians  were  as  brawny  and  massive  as  those 
of  the  Assyrians  themselveB,whileinfeaturetherewas  not  much 
difference  between  the  nations.    Foreheads  straight   but  not 
high,  noseswell  formed  but  some- 
what depressed,  full  lips,  and  a 
well-marked  rounded  chin,  con- 
stitute the  physiognomy  of  the 
Babylonians  as  it  appears  upon 
the  sculptures  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   This  representation  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  few  sped-  Babylonian  Hen, 

mens    of    act4al     sculpture    left         from  the  AMjrian  sculpturea. 

by  themselves.    In  these  the  type  approaches  nearly  to  the 


*  The  miwt  importent  noi^  of  thii 
kind  u  the  representation  of  a  Babj- 
lonian  ling  (probably  Merodach-adan- 
aUii)  on  a  black  atone  in  the  Britiah 
Museum,  which  will  be  found  engraved 
at  p.  EaO.  Other  inatanc««  are — 1,  the 
mrrior  and  the  priest  in  the'  tablet 
bom  ^-Pal-i-Zohab,  girsn  at  p.  7  of 


ToL  iiL,  which,  however,  u  pariiapt 
rather  Cushite  than  SemiUo;  2,  the 
man  accompanying  the  BabyloDian 
hound  (La^ard,  Nm.  and  Bob.  p.  627) ; 
and  S,  the  mipeifect  flgorea  on  the  trim 
Tepreaented  below,  p,  662. 

*  Layard,    JfomtmeRtt   o^  IfinerA, 
Second  Seiies,  FU  SS,  27,  and  28. 
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ABsyrian,  while  there  is  still  such  an  amount  of  difTerence  be 
renders  it  tpletably  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  productions 
of  the  two  nations.     The  eye  is  larger,  and 
not  BO  decidedly  almcmd-^aped ;  the   nose 
is  shorter,  and  its  depression  is  still  more 
marked ;  while  the  general  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  altogether  more  commonplace. 
These  differences  may  be  probably  referred 
to  the  influence  which  was  exercised  upon 
the  phjMcal  form  of  the  race  by  the  primi- 
tive or  Proto-Chaldaean  element,  an  influence 
which   appears  to  have  been  considerable. 
This  element,  as  baa  been  already  observed," 
Babyloniui  WomMi,   was   predominantly   Cuahite;    and  there  is 
from  the  taiM.      yg^gon  ^  believe  that  the  Cusbite  race  was 
connected  not  very  remotely  with  the  negro.    In  Susiana,  where 
the  Cuflhite  blood  was  maintMned  in  tolerable  punty— %- 
meeans  and  Kisaiaos  exist- 
ing side  by  side,  instead 
of   blending  together"— 
there  was,  if  we  may  trust 
the   Assyrian    remwns,   a 
very  decided  prevalency  of 
a  n^ro  type  of  ctnmte- 
'  nance,  as  the  acconpany- 
ii^     specimens,    carefully 
copied  from  the  sculptures, 
will  render  evident    The 

short  crisp  curls;  the  eye  was  Lirge,  the  nose  and  mouth  nearly 
in  the  same  line,  the  lips  thick.  Such  a  physiognomy  as  the 
Babylonian  appears  to  have  been  would  naturaUy  arise  from  an 
intermixture  of  a  race  like  the  Assyrian  with  one  resembling 


-  SiiTirs-D   *97  That  moKlynUEMm  ire™  oem»«--™r 

"  l^rSir.^  «iri«,ce  m  Su-  to  I.Uow  ftom  G«..  x.  ^„I-_j»»^ 

num  of  Elym!^  and  KisumnB.  see  "  Kimui  '  we  hite^probeUj  »  oMxl^ 

Stmb.  iTi  1,  g  17,  and  PWlemy,  -n.  3.  I  ottion  ot  "  Cuahita. 
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that  which  the  later  sculpturea  represent  as  the  main  race  in- 
habitiDg  Susiaoa.^ 

Herodotus  remarks  that  the  Babylonians  wore  their  hair 
long ; "  and  this  remark  is  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  the 
native  remains.  These  in  general  represent  the  hair  as  form- 
ing a  single  stiflf  and  heavy  curl  at  the  back  of  the  head 
(No.  3).  Sometimes,  however,  they  make  it  take  the  shape  of 
long  flowing  locks,  which  depend  over  the  back  (No.  1),  or  over 
the  back  and  shoul<lers  (No.  4),  reaching  nearly  to  the  waist. 


Occasionally,  in  lieu  of  these  commoner  types,  we  have  one 
which  closely  resembles  the  Assyrian,  the  hair  forming  a  round 
mass  behind  the  head  (Na  2),  on  which  we  can  sometimes 
trace  indications  of  a  slight  wave.  The  national  fashion,  that  to 
which  Herodotus  alludes,  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  three 
commoner  modes.  Where  the  round  mass  is  worn,  we  have 
probably  an  Assyrian  fashion,  which  the  Babylonians  aped 
daring  the  time  of  that  people's  pre-eminence.^* 

"  Tha  ■cnlptufM  of  Aahur-buii-Fe]  mitio  countenance.    It  u  comparatiTsI; 

exhibit  tvo  completelj  appoaiie  typed  rare,  the  aegro  type  greatly  predomi- 

of  Siuianiaa  physiogDomy — one  Jewish,  nating.  "  Herod.  L  tSS. 

the  other  approaching  to  the  negro.     In         "  It  will  be  obMrrsd  that  the  Aaay- 

tbe  former  we  have  probabl;  the  El«-  rian  Mulpturei,  while  theygave  a  pecu- 
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Besides  their  flowing  hair,  the  Babjlonians  are  represented 
frequently  with  a  large  beard.  This  ia  generally  longer  than 
the  Assyrian,  descending  nearly  to  the  wust.  Sometimes  it 
curls  crisply  upon  the  face,  but  below  the  chin  depends  over 
the  breast  in  long,  straight  locks.  At  other  times  it  droops 
])eq)endicularly  from  the  cheeks  and  the  under  Up."  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  beard  is  shaven  oS,  and  the  whole  face 
ia  smooth  and  hwrless.* 

The  ChaJchean  females,  as  represented  by  the  Assyrians,*  are 
tall  and  large-limbed.  Their  pfaymognomy  is  Assyrian,  their 
h&ir  not  very  abundant.  The  Babylonian  cylindera,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  the  hair  long  and  conspicuous,  while  the  forma  aie 
quite  as  spare  and  meagre  as  those  of  the  men. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  physical  type  of 
the  later  Babylonians  was  nearly  that  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours. A  somewhat  sparer  form,  longer  and  more  flowing 
hair,  and  features  less  stem  and  strong,  may  perhaps  have  cha- 
racterized them.  They  were  also,  it  is  probable,  of  a  darker 
complexion  than  the  Assyrians,  being  to  some  extent  Ethio- 
pians by  descent,  and  inhabiting  a  region  which  lies  four 
degrees  nearer  to  the  tropics  than  Assyria.  The  Cha'ab  Arabs, 
the  present  possessors  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Babylonia, 
are  nearly  bUck  ;*  and  the  "  black  Syrians,"  cf  whom  Strabo 
speaks,*  seem  intended  to  represent  the  BabylooiansL 

Among  the  moral  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  people, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  their  intellectual  ability.  Inheriting  a 
legacy  of  scientific  knowledge,  astronomical  and  arithmetical, 
&om  the  Froto-Cbaldieans,"  they  seem  to  have  not  only  main- 
tuned  but  considerably  advanced  these  stnences  by  their  own 


■houldere.    Tbey  gensrall;  repnaeat 
*■  worn  smooth  on  the  top  of  the  hoad, 
utd  depending  from  tbe  ean  to  the 
ihouldtu*  in  a  nuniber  of  large,  imooth, 
hnry  ourU.   (See  the  woodcu^  p.  4ee.) 

"  Heie  *gain  the  Asajriui  utiata 
tone  down  the  Babylonian  peculiarity, 
generally  repreeenting  the  beard  M  not 
much  longer  than  their  own. 

'  n>«  ^oats  upoa  tile  i^liiidan  are 


alwaya  beardleK.  We  oumot  tamoat 
them  to  have  been  almys,  if  indead 
they  irare  ever,  eunucha.  Nanaiua,  ■ 
Babylonian  prince,  ia  said  by  Nicolaa  of 
DamaacuB  to  hare  bean  "right  vrall 
ahavau  "  {lanf  i^nyi^nr  tS  itiXa,  Ft.  10, 
p.  360). 

'  Layarcl,  Xonummtt  qf  JWw"*, 
Second  Series,  Pis.  2S,  27,  and  38. 

'  Ijotiia,CAaidaaa>idSiuiaiia,f.iSS. 

*  Strab.  xvi  1,  3  2. 

'  Bee  »boTB,  toL  i.  pp.  100-10*. 
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efforts.  Their  "wisdom  and  learning "  are  celebrated  hj  the 
Jewish  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel ; '  the  Father  of 
History  records  their  valuable  inventions ; ''  and  an  Aristotle 
was  not  ashamed  to  be  beholden  to  them  for  scientific  data.' 
They  were  good  observers  of  astronomical  phenomena,  careful 
recorders  of  such  observations,*  and  mathematicians  of  no  small 
repute.^°  Unfortunately,  tbey  mixed  with  their  really  suentific 
studies  those  occult  pursuits  which,  in  ages  and  countries  where 
the  limiia  of  true  science  are  not  known,  are  always  apt  to 
seduce  students  Irom  the  right  path,  having  attractions  against 
which  few  men  are  proof,  so  long  as  it  is  believed  that  they 
can  really  accomplish  the  end  that  they  propose  to  themselves. 
The  Babylonians  were  astrologers  no  less  than  astronomers ;  ^* 
they  professed  to  cast  nativities,  to  expound  dreams,  and  to 
foretell  events  by  means  of  the  stars ;  and  though  there  were 
always  a  certain  number  who  kept  within  the  Intimate 
bounds  of  science,  and  repudiated  the  astrolo^c^  pretensions 
of  their  brethren,"  yet  on  the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  that 
their  astronomy  was  fatally  tinged  with  a  mystic  and  unscien- 
tific element. 

In  dose  connection  with  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  Baby- 
loniana,  was  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  led  them  to  eng^e 
in  traffic  and  to  adventure  themselves  upon  the  ocean  in  ships. 
In  a  future  chapter  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  extent  and 
probable  direction  of  this  commerce."  It  is  suffident  to  observe 
in  the  present  place  that  the  same  turn  of  mind  which  made  the 
Fhoeuieians  anciently  the  great  carriers  between  the  East  and 


•  See  Iwiali  ilvii  10  :  "Thj  vitiem 
■nd  thy  huntledge,  it  hsth  perrertcd 
tbee."  Jeiem.L  SG  ;  "  A  nrOTd  U  upon 
the  Chaldeeuu,  nuth  the  Lord,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  <d  Babylon,  and 
upon  her  princes,  and  upon  her  vite 
"    Dan.  i.  1 :  "The  lomw^  irf  Uu 


*  H«ri>d.  E  IDS.  It  is  nnceri^ 
however,  il  Ott  SsmitiEed  Babylonians, 
or  the  early  Cfaaldnans,  are  tlie  people 
inteoded  by  Herodotoa. 

*  SMUiefaDiouspa«MigeotBui]pIi<' 


p.  101,  note  '. 

•  Flin.  S.  jr.  TiL  56 ;  Diod.  Slo.  0. 
SO,  g  2. 

»  Strab.  CTi.  1,  8  8. 

"  Istioh  Ilvii  IS  ;  Dan.  iL  2  ;  Diod. 
Sio.  ii.  29,  §  2 ;  Stnb.  L  «.  o. ;  Vitruv. 

■*  St^w  (L  B.  c),  after  ipeaking  of 
Uie  ChaldtBan  aatnnunaen,  says  :  rpoir- 
raaSrrai  ii  r  I V  ( f  Kid  XiriSXio- 
Xoycv,  oh  ti  jcaraS^x"T"'  >' 
Ircpoi.  Bat,  in  Tsalit;,  astrology  was 
the  role^  para  astronrany  the  ran  ez- 
oeptioii. 
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Weet,  and  which  in  modem  times  has  rendered  the  Jews  ao 
successful  in  various  branches  of  trade,  seems  to  have  chuac- 
terized  the  Semitized  Babylonians,  whose  land  vaa  emphar 
tically  "  a  land  of  traffic,"  and  their  chief  aij  "  a  city  of  mer- 
chants"  " 

The  trading  spirit  which  was  thus  stronf^y  developed  in  the 
Babylonian  people,  led  naturally  to  the  two  somewhat  opponte 
vices  of  avarice  and  over-lnzuriouaness.  Not  content  with 
honourable  gains,  the  Babylonians  "  coveted  an  evil  covetooo- 
uesB,"  as  we  learn  both  from  ^bakkuk  and  Jeremiah."  The 
"shameful  custom"  mentioned  by  Herodotus,"  which  required 
as  a  religous  duty  that  every  Babylonian  woman,  rich  <a  fo<xr, 
highborn  or  humble,  should  once  in  her  life  prostitute  herself 
in  the  temple  of  Beltis,  was  probably  based  on  the  desire  of 
attracting  strangers  to  the  capital,  who  would  either  bring  with 
them  valuable  commodities  or  purchase  the  productions  of  the 
counby.  The  public  auction  of  manrisgeable  virgins"  bad 
most  likely  a  similar  intention.  If  we  nkay  believe  Curtias,** 
strangers  might  at  any  time  purchase  the  gratification  of  ai^ 
pasuon  they  might  feel,  &om  the  avarice  of  parents  or  husbands. 

The  luzuiy  of  the  Babylonians  is  a  constant  theme  with  both 
sacred  and  pro&ne  writers.  The  "daughter  of  the  Chaldnaoa" 
was  "tender  and  delicate,""  "given  to  pleasures,""  apt  to'dwell 
carelessly."  "  Her  young  men  made  themselves  "as  princes  to 
look  at— exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,"" — paint- 
ing their  iacea,  wearing  earrings,  and  clothing  themselves  in 
robes  of  soil  and  rich  material.**  Extensive  polygamy  pte- 
vuled.**  The  pleasures  of  the  table  were  carried  to  excess. 
Drunkenness  was  common.**    Rich  unguents  were  invented.** 


"  Eisk.  xvii.  i.  Compare  Lnlih 
iliU.  U. 

u  Hat»k.  il  9  ;  Jenm.  IL  18. 

"  Herod.  L  19a.  See  im  tbi*  cuftom 
the  remark*  of  Hseren.  (Atiatic  Ha- 
(MRU,  YoL  ii.  p.  11»,  E.  T.) 

>'  Herod.  L  186  ;  Sic  Dam.  Ft.  131. 

"  Q.  Curt  Bitt.  Alex.  v.  1  (p.  112,  ed. 
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The  tables  groaned  under  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver  plate." 
la  eveiy  possible  way  the  Eabyloniana  practised  iuxuriousDeas 
of  living,  and  in  respect  of  soltness  and  self-indulgence  they 
certainly  did  not  &I1  short  of  any  nation  of  antiquity. 

There  was,  however,  a  harder  and  sterner  side  to  the  Baby- 
lonian character.  Despite  their  love  of  luxury,  they  were  at 
all  times  brave  and  skilful  in  war ;  and,  during  the  period  of 
their  greatest  strength,  they  were  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Hahakkuk  describes  them,  drawing 
evidently  from  the  life, as  "bitter  and  hasty,"  and  again  as 
"  terrible  and  dreadful — their  horses'  hoofs  swifter  than  the 
leopard's,  and  more  fierce  than  the  evening  wolves."  ^  Hence 
they  "  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke  "  " — 
they  "  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  did  shake  kingdoms"  *" — 
they  cuiied  all  before  them  in  their  great  enterprises,  seldom ' 
aUowing  themselves  to  he  foiled  by  resistance,  or  turned  from 
their  course  by  pity.  Exercised  for  centuries  in  long  and  fierce 
wars  with  the  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  Assyrians,  they 
were  no  sooner  quit  of  this  enemy,  and  able  to  take  an  aggres- 
uve  attitude,  than  they  showed  themselves  no  unworthy  succes- 
sors of  that  long-dominant  nation,  so  far  as  energy,  valour,  and 
militioy  skill  constitute  desert.  They  carried  their  victorious 
aims  &om  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Qulf  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile;  wherever  they  went,  they  rapidly  established  their  power, 
crushing  all  resistance,  and  fully  meriting  the  remarkable  title, 
which  they  seem  to  have  received  &om  some  of  those  who  had 
felt  their  attacks,  of  "  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth."  ^ 

The  military  successes  of  the  Babylonians  were  accompained 
with  needless  vidence,  and  with  outrages  not  unusual  in  the 
East,  which  the  historian  must  nevertheless  regard  as  at  once 
crimes  and  follies.  The  transplantation  of  conquered  races — a 
part  of  the  policy  of  Assyria  which  the  Chaldseans  adopted — 
may  perhaps  have  been  morally  defensible,  notwithstanding  the 


d  by  Poddoniui  (Pr.  80).  Com- 
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sufferings  which  it  inTolved.'  But  the  mutilations  of  prisoners,' 
the  weaiy  imprisonments,*  the  massacre  of  non-combatanta,* 
the  refinement  of  cruelty  shoTra  in  the  execution  of  children 
before  the  eyes  of  their  fathers,* — these  and  similar  atrocities, 
which  are  recorded  of  the  Babjioniana,  are  wholly  without  ex- 
cuse, since  tfaey  did  not  so  much  terrify  as  exasperate  the  con- 
quered nations,  and  thus  rather  endangered  than  added  strength 
or  security  to  the  empire.  A.  savage  and  inhuman  temper  is 
betrayed  by  these  harsh  punishments, — a  temper  common  in 
Asiatics,  but  none  the  less  reprehen^ble  on  that  account, — one 
that  led  its  possessors  to  sacrifice  interest  to  vengeance,  and 
the  peace  of  a  kingdom  to  a  tiger-like  thirst  for  blood.  Nor 
was  this  cruel  temper  shown  only  towards  the  subject  nations 
and  captives  taken  in  war.  Babylonian  nobles  trembled  for 
their  heads  if  they  incurred  by  a  slight  fault  the  displeasure  of 
the  monarch ;  ^  and  even  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  king- 
dom, the  learned  and  venerable  "  Chald^eans,"  ran  on  one  occa- 
uon  the  risk  of  being  exterminated,  because  they  could  not 
expound  a  dream  which  the  king  had  forgotten.'  If  a  monarch 
displeased  his  court,  and  was  regarded  as  having  a  bad  dis- 
position. It  was  not  thought  enough  simply  to  make  away  with 
him,  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  torture.'  Among  recognised 
punishments  were  cutting  to  pieces  and  casting  into  a  heated 
furnace.'"  The  bouses  of  offenders  were  pulled  down  and  made 
into  dunghills,"  These  practices  imply  a  "violence"  and 
cruelty  beyond  the  ordinary  Oriental  limit;  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  when  final  judgment  was  denounced  against 
Babylon,  it  was  declared  to  be  sent,  in  a  great  measure  "  be- 
cause of  men's  blood,  and  for  the  violence  of  the  land — of  Qio 
city,  and  all  that  dwelt  therein."  " 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  add  that  the  Babylonians  were 
a  proud  people.     Pride  is  unfortunately  the  invariable  accom- 
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panimeiLt  of  success,  id  the  nation,  if  not  in  the  individual ;  and 
the  sudden  elevation  of  Babylon  from  a  subject  to  a  dominant 
power  must  have  been  peculiarly  trying,  more  especially  to  the 
Oriented  temperament.'  The  spirit  which  culminated  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when,  walking  in  the  palace  of  his  kingdom,  and 
surveying  the  magnificent  buildings  which  he  had  raised  on 
every  side  from  the  plunder  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  by 
the  labour  of  their  captive  bands,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  not  tJiis 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  by  the  might  of  my  power 
and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  "  " — was  rife  in  the  people 
generally,  who,  naturally  enough,  believed  themselves  superior 
to  every  other  nation  upon  the  earth.  "  I  am,  and  tliere  is  none 
else  beside  me,"  was  the  thought,  if  not  the  speech,  of  the 
people,"  whose  arrogancy  was  perhaps  somewhat  less  offensive 
than  that  of  the  Assyrians,  but  was  quite  as  intense  and  as 
deep-seated." 

The  Babylonians,  notwithstanding  their  pride,  their  cruelty, 
their  covetousness,  and  their  love  of  luxury,  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  been,  according  to  their  lighte,  a  religious 
people.  The  temple  in  Babylonia  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  of  the 
palace,  but  has  almost  the  same  pre-eminenoe  over  other  build- 
ings which  it  claims  in  £gypt.  The  vast  mass  of  the  Birs-i- 
Nimrud  is  sufficient  to  show  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  sacred  edifices ;  and  the 
costly  ornamentation  lavished  on  such  buildings  is,  aa  we  shall 
hereafter  find,"  even  more  remarkable  than  their  size.  Vast 
sums  were  also  expended  on  images  of  the  gods,"  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  the  religion;  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  worship 
exhibited  a  rare  splendour  and  magnificence."  The  monarchs 
were  devout  worshippera  of  the  various  deities,  and  gave  much 
of  their  attention  to  the  building  and  repair  of  tmples,  the 
erection  of  images,  and  the  hke.     They  bestowed  on  their 


"  Dbo.  it.  !0. 

"  IstUh  zItu.  8  :  "  Thou  nyest  in 
(Un£  ]uart,  I  am,  uid  nooa  elae  beside 
me."    Compare  ver.  10. 

■*  Compare  luiah  liiL  II  ;  lir.  18, 
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children  names  iudicafiye  of  religious  feeling,"  uid  implying 
real  &iUi  in  the  power  of  the  gods  to  protect  their  votaries. 
The  people  generally  afiected  similar  names — names  contuning, 
in  almost  every  case,  a  god's  name  as  one  of  their  elemento.* 
The  seals  or  signets  which  formed  almost  a  neoeesaiy  part  <A 
each  man's  costume,**  were,  except  in  rare  instances,  of  a  reli- 
gious character.  Even  in  btuiquets,  where  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that  thoughts  of  religion  would  be  laid  aside,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  practice  during  the  drinking  to  rehearse  the 
praises  of  the  deities.** 

We  are  told  by  Nicolas  of  Damascoa  that  the  BabylMiians 
coltivated  two  virtues  especi^y,  honesty  and  calmness.  * 
Honesty  is  the  natural,  almoet  the  necessary  virtue  of  tmder^ 
who  soon  find  tiiat  it  is  the  best  policy  to  be  fiur  and  just  in 
their  dealings.  We  may  well  believe  ih&i  this  intelligent 
people  had  the  wisdom  to  see  their  true  interests,  and  to 
understand  that  trade  can  never  prosper  onless  conducted  with 
int^rity  and  straightforwardnesa  The  very  fact  that  their 
trade  did  prosper,  that  their  goods  were  everywhere  in  re- 
quest,^ is  sufficient  proof  of  their  commercial  honesty,  and 
of  their  saperiority  to  those  tricks  which  speedily  rain  a  com- 
merce. 

Calmness  is  not  a  common  Oriental  virtue.  It  is  not  even  in 
general  very  highly  appretnated,  being  apt  to  strike  the  Hvely, 
sensitive,  and  pasmonate  Eastern  as  mere  dulnees  and  apathy. 
In  China,  however,  it  is  a  point  of  honour  that  tim  outward 
demeanour  should  be  calm  and  pladd  under  any  amount  of 
provocation;  and  indignation,  fierceness,  even  baste,  are  re- 
garded as  signs  of  incomplete  dvilisation,  which  the  disciples 
ctf  Confucius  love  to  note  in  their  would-be  rivals  of  the  West. 


"  Ab  Nftbu-knduri-iidr,  which  meuti 
"Nebo  is  the  protector  of  londmArkB  ;" 
Bel-Bhsr-izzir,  which  is  "  Bel  protect* 
the  king,"  and  Enl-Merodxih  (llu- 
Merodiu^t,  whioh  nu,;  be  "Iferodwh 
is  ft  god." 

"  Am  Belibiu,  BaloiB,  ITeml-dureMT, 
Shamg&r-nebo,  Nebu-EaT-B^a,  Naboni- 
dus,  Ac.  Ac 

»  Herad.  L  195. 


pnindUie  ^ods  of  g 
of  bnm,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  ituuii. 
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We  may  conceive  th&t  some  similar  notion  waa  entertained 
by  the  proud  BabylonianB,  -who  no  doubt  r^arded  themselves 
as  infinitely  saperior  in  manners  and  cultm^,  no  less  than 
in  scientific  attainments,  to  tlie  "  barbarians "  of  Ferua  and 
Qreece.  While  rage  boiled  in  their  hearts,  and  commands  to 
torture  and  destroy  fell  ftom  their  tongues,  etiquette  may  have 
required  that  the  countenance  should  be  unmoved,  the  eye 
serene,  the  voice  low  and  gentle.  Such  contrasts  are  not  un- 
commonly seen  in  the  polite  Mandarin,  whose  apparent  calm- 
ness drives  his  European  antagonist  to  despur;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Babylonians  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
before  our  era  had  attained  to  an  equal  power  of  restnuning  the 
expresedon  of  feeling.  But  real  gentieness,  meekness,  and  placa- 
bility were  certainly  not  the  attributes  of  a  people  who  were  so 
fierce  in  ttieir  wars  and  bo  cruel  in  thur  punishments. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


THE  CAPITAL. 


BSKi^lta  ^aitaoTiranr  jtul  t^vpirarar. —  HeBOS.  L  179. 

BAB7L0II,  the  capital  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  ■was  prohably 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  cityof  the  ancient  world.  A 
dim  tradition  current  in  the  Eaat  gave,  it  is  true,  a  greater 
extent,  if  not  a  greater  splendour,  to  the  metropolis  of  AasTrift; 
but  this  tradition  firat  appears  in  ages  long  subsequent  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  more  northern  city ;  ^  and  it  is 
contradicted  hy  the  testimony  of  facts.  The  walla  of  Nineveh 
have  been  completely  traced,  and  indicate  a  city  three  miles  in 
length,  by  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  containing 
an  area  of  about  1800  English  acres.'    Of  this  area  less  than 

'  one-tenth  is  occupied  by  ruins  of  any  pretension.*  On  the 
admitted  site  of  Babylon  striking  masses  of  ruin  cover  a  space 
considerably  larger  than  that  which  at  Nineveh  constitutes  the 

.  whole  area  of  the  town.*  Beyond  this  space  in  every  direction, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  are  detached  mounds  indicatJng 
the  former  existence  of  edifices  of  some  size,  while  the  inter- 
mediate ground  between  these  mounds  and  the  main  mina 
fAioyr  distinct  traces  of  its  having  been  built  upon  in  former 
daya* 
Of  the  actual  size  of  the  town,  modem  research  gives  ns  no 


'  The  tradition  is  Birt  found  in  tko 
time  of  AuguBtiu,  in  the  i*ork>  of  Dio- 
donu  uid  Strmbo.  Strebo  n.jn  vaguely 
tlut  MinsTeh  mi  "much  larger  tham 
Ballon"  (ra\i>  iitl{ut  r^  Ba^cXi^nH, 


*  The  two  moundg  of  Eajunjik  and 
Ifebbi  Yunua  cover  together  an  an>  of 
140  acns.  (See  aboTC,  toL  L  ni.  2U, 
254.} 
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clear  and  definite  notion.  One  explorer*  only  has  come  away 
from  the  country  with  an  idea  that  the  general  position  of  the 
detached  monnds,  by  which  the  plain  around  Hillah  is  dotted, 
enables  him  to  draw  the  lines  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  mark 
oat  the  exact  position  of  the  city.  But  the  veiy  maps  and 
plans  which  are  put  forward  in  support  of  this  -view  show  that 
it  rests  mainly  on  hypothesis;'  nor  is  complete  confidence 
placed  in  the  surveys  on  which  the  maps  and  plans  have  been 
constructed.  The  English  surveys,  which  have  been  unfortn- 
nately  lost,'  are  said  not  to  have  placed  the  detached  mounds 
ia  any  such  decided  lines  as  M.  Oppert  believes  them  to  oc- 
cupy, and  the  general  impression  of  the  British  officers  who 
were  employed  on  the  service  is  that  "  no  vestige  of  the  walla 
of  Babylon  has  been  as  yet  discovered."  * 

For  the  size  and  plan  of  the  city  we  are  thus  of  necessity 
thrown  back  upon  the  reports  of  ancient  authors.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  such  reports  are  in  this,  or  in  any  other  case, 
deserving  of  implicit  credence.  The  ancient  historians,  even 
the  more  trustworthy  of  them,  are  in  the  habit  of  exa^;eTating 
in  their  nombera ; '"  and  on  such  subjects  as  measurements, 
they  were  apt  to  take  on  trust  the  declarations  of  their  native 
guides,  who  would  be  sure  to  make  over-statements.  Still, 
in  this  instance  we  have  so  many  distinct  authorities — eye- 
witnesses of  the  fiu;ts — and  some  of  them  belonging  to  times 
when  sdentific  accuracy  had  begun  to  be  appredated,  tJiat  we 
must  be  very  incredulous  if  we  do  not  accept  their  witjiess,  so 
far  as  it  is  consentient^  and  not  intrinsically  very  improbable. 

According  to  Herodotus,"  an  eye-witness,"  and  the  earliest 


■  K.  Oppeit.  Saa  hi*  Si^pidaimt 
tdaOifiipt  »  MitopalaMit,  torn.  L  eh. 
Tiii.  pp.  S20-2H. 

'  Tmi  il  mrtioalarlv  obBBnUs  witli 
nnieat  to  Um  Ft«iiM  tovont'i  "outer 
mil,"  whkh  hai  ntUj  no  fnmd&tiDD  at 
all  in  tha  t^Mgraph;  id  tbe  ooontiy. 

'  A  Mortej  ol  tlu  prin^pal  niiiu  wm 
iiu4a  aad  haa  b«en  pabliahed  b;  Captain 
flalbj ;  but  tlie  mon  elaborate  plua  U 
ilutain  JeiM*,  wbkli  imlnded  all  the 
Bofhlxniruig  countrj,  have  been  mia- 


laid,  and  are  not  at  present  avtulable. 

•  Balby,  Manoir,  p.  8. 

"  On  tlw  nnmenoal  exaggenitiani  of 
Herodotui,  aee  die  antbor'i  Enaj  pre- 
Ozed  to  bia  HtmhUi*,  toL  i.  pp.  S2,  S8, 
note  \  &id  edition. 

"  Herod,  i  178. 

■■  I  think  no  diaoening  reader  can 
peruae  the  aooonnt  of  Baibjlaa  and  die 
adjacent  region  givoi  by  Herodotua  (i. 
178-195),  inthont  feeling  that  the  writer 
■eU  aa  haring 
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authority  on  the  sahject,  the  eneevnte  of  Babylon  was  a  square, 
120  stades  (about  14  miles)  each  way — the  entire  drcuit  of  the 
wall  being  thua  56  miles,  and  the  area  enclosed  within  tbem 


falling  little  ehort  of  200  square  miles.    CteBias,"  also  an  eye- 
witness, and  the  next  writer  on  the  aubjecty  reduced  the  drcnit 

«eeii  the  aiy  koA  country.    Thus  the   I  which  do  mndem  critie  hu  inipogiHd. 
question  oE  whether  he  was  ui  ^e-  ■■  Ap.  Died.  3i&  iL  7,  |  S. 

witoeu  or  not  dei>eii(lB  on  hu  veracity,  | 
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of  the  walls  to  360  stades,  or  41  miles,  and  made  the  area  con- 
sequently little  more  thoa  100  square  miles.  These  two  esti- 
mates are  respectively  the  greatest  and  the  least  that  have 
come  down  to  as.  The  historians  of  Alexander,  while  con- 
forming nearly  to  the  statements  of  Ctesias,  a  Uttle  enlarge  his 
dimensions,  making  the  circuit  S65,  368,  or  385  stades.**  The 
differences  here  are  inconsiderable ;  and  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished, on  a  weight  of  testimony  which  we  rarely  possess  in 
such  a  matter,  that  the  walls  of  thid  great  town  were  about 
forty  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosed  an  area  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Landgraviat  of  Hesse- Homburg. 

lb  is  diiEcult  to  suppose  that  the  real  city — the  streets  and 
squares — can  at  any  time  have  occupied  one-half  of  this 
enormous  area.  A  clear  space,  we  are  told,  was  left  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  inside  the  wall" — like  the  potncervtvm  of  the 
Romans — upon  which  no  houses  were  allowed  to  be  built. 
When  houses  began,  they  were  far  from  being  continuous ; 
gardens,  orchards,  even  fields,  were  interapersed  among  the 
buildings ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  inhabitants,  when 
besieged,  could  grow  sufficient  com  for  their  own  consumption 
within  the  walls."  Still  the  whole  area  was  laid  out  with 
straight  streets,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  with  roads  (for  the 
houses  cannot  have  been  continuous  along  them),  which  cut 
one  another  everywhere  at  right  angles,"  like  the  streets  of 
some  German  towns. '^  The  wall  of  the  town  was  pierced  with 
a  hundred  gates,"  twenty -five  (we  may  suppose)  in  each  face, 
and  the  roads  led  straight  to  these  portals,  the  whole  area 
being  thus  cut  up  into  square  blocks.  The  houses  were  in 
general  lofty,  being  three  or  even  four  stories  high.*"    They 


"  Clitarchui  made  the  drcumference 
86S  stadia  {to.  Diod.  Sic  1.  i.  c.) ;  Q. 
Curtiua,  868  \jri1.  Altx.  t.  1) ;  Stnbo, 
perhapa  foUowIng  Ifeorohna,  mads  it 
SS6  [Strab.  zrl  1,  g  S). 

"  Q.  Curt.  L  B.  a  The  perfectly  dear 
■paee,  aooording  to  this  writer,  extended 
for  two  itadea — nevl;  a  quarter  of  a 
mile — from  the  waU. 

"  Ibid.  Herodotdi,  however,  repro- 
■enta  Lab^nietu*,  the  lait  king,  aa  oare- 
fully  proriaioiiiiig  the  oitf  befna  ita 
VOL.  II. 


liwe  b;  Cyrua  (L  190). 

"  Herod,  i.  180. 

"  Usnnhdm,  (or  instance.  InQreece 
thia  mode  of  bjing  out  a  town  woa 
called  'Irrodiii^u  riiaiaa,  from  the 
architect  of  the  Pineus,  who  laid  out 
the  town  there,  and  &laa  the  dtj  oE 
Thurii,  in  tbii  fashion,  (See  Arist.  Pal. 
Til  10  ;  Heajch.  Lex,  >id  too.  'Itwot. 
ri/i.  ;  Phot.  A(£.  Zway.  p.  Ill ;  Diod. 
aia  xil  10.) 

»  Herod.  L  178.  *•  IMd.  180. 
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■re  Biid  to  ^Te  had  Taolted  too&,  wMch  were  not  pTotected 
eKtenully  with  any  tiling,  Binoe  tiie  climate  vas  so  diy  m  to 
render  saoh  a  protection  onneceaBaiy^  The  beams  used  in 
the  honsee  vere  of  palm-wood,  all  other  timber  being  bUbtix  in 
the  country ;  and  snob  pillara  as  the  houses  could  boast  were  of 
the  same  material  The  constructitm  of  these  last  was  very 
rode.  Around  posts  of  palm-wood  were  twisted  wisps  of  rushes, 
which  were  covered  with  plaster,  and  then  coloured  acoording 
to  tlie  taste  of  the  owner.^ 

Tlie  Eaphratea  ran  through  the  town,  dividing  it  nearly  in 
bale*  Its  hajiks  were  lined  throughout  with  quays  of  brick 
laid  in  bitumen,  and  were  farther  guarded  by  two  walls  of 
toick,  whidi  skirted  them  along  their  whole  length.  In  each 
of  these  walls  were  twenty-five  gates,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  streets  which  gave  upon  tiie  river ;  and  outside 
each  gate  was  a  sloped  landing-place,  by  which  you  could 
descend  to  the  water's  edge,  if  you  had  occasion  to  cross  the 
liver.*  Boats  were  kept  ready  at  these  laading-places  to  convey 
passengers  from  ^de  to  side  ;  while  for  those  who  disliked  this 
method  ol  conveyance  a  bridge  was  provided  of  a  somewhat 
peculiar  construction.  A  number  of  stone  piers  were  erected 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  firmly  clamped  tc^ether  with  fasten- 
ings of  iron  and  lead ;  wooden  drawbridges  connected  pier  with 
pier  during  the  day,  and  on  these  passengers  passed  over ;  but 
at  night  they  were  withdrawn,  in  order  Utat  the  bridge  might 
not  be  used  daring  the  darlc^  Diodorus  declares  that  beadcs 
this  bridge,  to  which  he  assigns  a  length  of  five  stades  (about 
2000  yards)  and  a  breadth  of  30  feet,*  Uie  two  sides  of  the  river 
were  joined  together  "by  a  tunnel,  which  was  fifteen  feet  wide 
and  twelve  high  to  the  spring  of  its  Bjched  roof.* 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  whieh  the  city  contained 
were  the  two  palaces,  one  on  either  mde  of  the  river,  and  the 
great  temple  of  Belas.    Herodotus  describes'  the  great  temple 

"  BtnbL  xfL  1, 1 S.  I      •  Ibid.  180.  •  IM.  1S«. 

>  Stnb.   L  ■.  o.  H^  Ttfc  mfkan         '  Diod-SiciL  S,|9.        *  lUil.*,  |L 

-rrpi^trm  in  r^  taXdn^  txairla  rqw-         '  Henid.  L  181.   Compan  fitnk.  xri. 
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as  contained  within  a  square  enclosure,  two  stades  (nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile)  both  in  length  and  breadth.  Its  chief  feature 
was  the  mggurat  or  tower,  a  huge  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  built 
(like  all  Balg'lonian  temple-towers)  in  stages,  square  being 
emplaced  on  square,  and  a  sort  of  rude  pyramid  being  thus 
formed,*  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  main  shrine  of  the  god. 
The  basement  platform  of  the  Belus  tower  was,  Herodotus  tells 
ns,  a  stade,  or  rather  more  than  200  yards,  each  way.  The 
number  of  stages  was  eight.  The  ascent  to  the  highest  stage, 
which  contained  the  shrine  of  the  god,  was  on  the  outside,  and 
consisted  either  of  steps,  or  of  an  inclined  plane,  carried  round 
the  four  sides  of  the  building,  and  in  this  way  conducting  to 
the  top.  According  to  Strabo  the  tower  was  astade  (606  feet 
9  inches)  in  height ;  but  this  estimate,  if  it  is  anything  more 
than  a  conjecture,  must  represent  rather  the  length  of  the 
winding  ascent  than  the  real  altitude  of  the  building.  The 
great  pyramid  itself  was  only  4S0  feet  high ;  and  it  is  very 
qneetionable  whether  any  Babylonian  building  ever  equalled  it. 
About  half-way  up  the  ascent  was  a  resting-place  with  seats, 
where  peraons  commonly  sat  a  while  on  titeir  way  to  the 
summit.*  The  shrine  which  crowned  the  edifice  was  large  and 
rich.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  contained  no  image;  but 
only  a  golden  table  and  a  lat^  couch,  covered  with  a  handsome 
drapery.  This,  however,  was  after  the  Persian  conquest  and 
the  plunder  of  its  principal  tressures.  Freyiously,  if  we  may 
heHeve  Diodorus,'*  the  shrine  was  occupied  by  three  colossal 
images  of  gold — one  of  Bel,  one  of  Beltis,  and  a  third  of  Rhea 
or  Ishtor.  Before  tJie  image  of  Beltis  were  two  golden  lions, 
and  near  them  two  enormous  serpents  of  silver,  each  thirty 
talents  in  weight.  The  golden  table — forty  feet  l<nig  and 
fifteen  broad — was  in  front  of  these  statues ;  and  upon  it  stood 
two  huge  drink ing-cups,  of  the  same  weight  as  the  serpents. 
The  shrine  also  contained  two  enormous  censers  and  three 
golden  bowls,  one  for  each  of  the  three  deities." 
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At  tbe  base  of  the  tower  was  a  second  shriae  or  chapel, 
which  ia.  the  time  of  Herodotus  contained  a  sitting  image  of 
Bel,  made  of  gold,  with  a  golden  table  in  front  of  it,  and  a  stand 
for  the  image,  of  the  same  precious  metal."  Here,  too,  Persian 
avarice  had  been  busy ;  for  anciently  this  shrine  had  possessed 
a  second  statue,  which  was  a  human  figure  twelve  cubits  high, 
made  of  solid  gold."  The  shrine  was  also  rich  in  private 
offerings.  Outside  the  building,  but  within  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure, were  two  altars,  a  smaller  one  of  gold,  on  which  it  was 
customary  to  offer  sucklings,  and  a  laiger  one,  probably  of 
stone,  where  the  worshippers  sacrificed  fnll-grown  victims." 

The  great  palace  was  a  building  of  still  lai^r  dimensions 
than  the  great  tomple.  According  to  Diodorus,  it  was  situated 
within  a  triple  enclosure,  the  innermost  wall  being  twenty 
stades,  the  second  forty  stades,  and  the  outermost  sixty  slides 
(nearly  seven  miles),  in  drcamference."  The  outer  wall  was 
built  entirely  of  plain  baked  brick.  The  middle  and  inner 
walls  were  of  the  same  matorial,  fronted  with  enamelled  bricks 
representing  bunting  scenes.  The  figures,  according  to  this 
author,  were  larger  than  the  life,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
great  variety  of  animal  forms.  There  were  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, a  certain  number  of  human  forms  to  enliven  the  scene ; 
and  among  these  were  two — a  man  thrusting  his  spear  through 
a  lion,  uid  a  woman  on  horseback  aiming  at  a  leopard  with  hei 
javelin — which  the  later  Greeks  believed  to  represent  the 
mythic  Ninus  and  Semiramis."  Of  the  character  of  the  apart- 
menta  we  hear  nothing ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  palace  had 
three  gates,  two  of  which  were  of  bronze,  and  that  these  had 
to  be  opened  and  shut  by  a  machine." 

But  the  main  glory  of  the  palace  was  its  pleasure-ground — 


"  Herod,  i.  1S3.  The  Cbaldiraii 
priesta  told  Herodotus  that  the  gold  of 
the  image,  table,  and  BtfkOd,  weigbed 
altogether  800  talents. 

"  Herod,  1.  a.  o. 

"  The  great  altar  was  also  that 
which  &  thousMid  talents'  weight  of 
fraokiDbease  wu  oETered  annuall;  at  the 
feiitival  of  tbe  god.     (Herod.  1.  a.  c.) 

"  Diod.  Sio.   iL   8,    J   4.      Quintua 


Curtiiu  knom,  however,  of  onl;  <km 
enolaiiire,  which  correaponds  ta  the 
iunermoat  wall  of  Diodonu,  hanng  > 
cdrcuit  of  tweotT  Btades.  According  to 
CiirtJuB,  this  w^  wu  SO  feet  high,  «»1 
its  found&tiona  were  laid  30  feet  balow 
the  lurftuH  of  the  aoiL  {JOd.  iJ«- 
Maga.  v.  1.) 

•*  Diod.  Sic.  ii 

■'  Ibid.  £  7. 
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the  "  Han^ng  Gardena,"  which  the  Greeks  regarded  as  one  of 
the  aeven  wonders  of  tiie  world."  This  extraordinary  eonstnic- 
tioQ,  which  owed  its  erection  to  the  whim  of  a  woman,'*  was  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  measured  400  Greek  feet."*  It  was 
supported  upon  several  tiers  of  open  arches,  huilt  one  over  the 
other,  like  the  walls  of  a  classic  theatre,"  and  sustaining  at 
each  stage,  or  stoiy,  a  solid  platform,  from  which  the  piers  of 
the  next  tier  of  arches  rose.  The  building  towered  into  the 
tur  to  the  height  of  at  least  seventy-five  feet,  and  was  covered 
at  the  top  with  a  great  mass  of  earth,  in  which  there  grew  not 
merely  flowers  and  shrubs,  but  trees  also  of  the  largest  size.^ 
Water  was  supplied  from  the  Euphrates  through  pipes,  and 
was  raised  (it  is  said)  by  a  screw  working  on  the  principle  of 
Archimedes.*  To  prevent  the  moisture  from  penetrating  into 
the  brick-work  and  gradually  destroying  the  buUding,  there 
were  interposed  between  the  bricks  and  the  mass  of  soil,  fii-st 
a  layer  of  reeda  mized  with  bitumen,  then  a  double  layer  of 
burnt  brick  cemented  with  gypsum,  and  thirdly  a  coating  of 
sheet  lead,*  The  ascent  to  the  garden  was  by  steps.*  On  the 
way  up,  among  the  arches  which  sustained  the  building,  were 
stately  apartments,*  which  must  have  been  pleasant  from  their 
coolness.  There  was  also  a  chamber  within  the  structure  con- 
taining the  machinery  by  which  the  water  was  raised.' 

Of  the  smaller  palace,  which  was  opposite  to  the  larger  one, 
on  the  other  side  the  river,  but  few  details  have  come  down  to 
uB.    Like  the  larger  palace,  it  was  guarded  by  a  triple  enclo- 


Xi2t  ol  rpAt  Tovre  TtrayiiifOi  (xtL  1, 
^  6  ;  compare  Diod.  Sic  v.  37,  i  3),  It 
U  more  probable  that  the  water  van 
really  raised  by  meanB  of  euckets  and 
pullejl.  [See  above,  voL  L  p.  404.J 
■  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10,  ^  6 

*  Strab.  ].  8.  c.     'H  8'  irariTu  ntfii 
wpovfiiata  (Xifuurvriiii  fx**- 

'  AuuTcu  SwnXuEoi.   Died.  Sic  ii  10, 

*  Ibid.    For  TepreaentfttJODB  of  Ab- 

Eyrian  "  banging  gardena,"  Boe  toI,  L 
pp.  220,  SSS,  This  gardeD  at 'Babylon 
moat,  however,  tukve  been  far  more 
Mupljcated  and  more  sUtelv. 


»  Strab.  ivi.  1.  %  6. 

•*  See  below,  eh.  viiL 

*  Diod.  Sic  iL  10,  4  a 

"  Ibid.       &FT«    Ti/r    wpiao'f'ir    ctrat 

'  Diod.  Sie.  iL  10,  ^  G.  Quintu£ 
Curtiiu  Bays  that  the  trunks  of  some  of 
thetreeewere  12feetiiidiame(«r.  {Hiti. 
Alec  Magn.  v.  1.)  Strabo  relataa  th&t 
■ome  of  IJie  piera  were  made  hollow,  and 
filled  with  earth,  for  the  trees  to  strike 
thur  roTto  dmm  them.  But  few  treea 
have  a  tap-root. 

'  This  ii  the  explanation  given  ot 
Strabo'e  «>xXliu,  ti  in  ri  Biup  Srriyor 
tit  T^  K%wor   i-wi  To6  'Si^pinv  evrt- 
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sure,  the  entire  circuit  of  vhich  nteasured  (it  ia  sud)  thirty 
stadea.'  It  contained  a  Dumber  of  bitNue  statues,  vhicb  tbe 
Greeks  believed  to  represent  the  god  Belus,  and  the  sovereigiu 
Ninus  fiDd  Semiramis,  together  with  their  officers.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  battle  scenes  and  hunting  scenes,  vividly 
represented  by  means  of  bricks  painted  and  enamelled. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  town  and  its  chief 
ediHces,  if  we  may  believe  the  descriptions  of  eye-witnesaee. 
The  walls  which  enclosed  and  guarded  the  whole— or  which, 
perhaps  one  should  rather  say,  guarded  the  district  within 
which  Babylon  was  placed-^have  been  already  mentioned  as 
remarkaUe  for  their  great  extent,*  but  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  a  more  special  and  minute  description.  Like  the 
"  Hanging  Gardens,"  they  were  included  among  the  "  world's 
seven  wonders,""  and,  according  to  every  account  given  ot 
them,  their  magnitude  and  construction  were  remarkal^. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  according  to  tbe  lowest  <^ 
tbe  ancient  estimates,  the  entire  length  of  the  walls  was  360 
stades,  or  more  than  forty-one  miles.  With  respect  to  the  width, 
we  have  two  very  different  statements,"  one  by  Herodotus 
and  the  other  by  Clitarchus  and  Strabo.  Herodotus*'  makes 
the  width  50  royal  cubits,  or  about  S5  Eugliah  feet,  Strabo 
and  Q.  Curtius  reduced  the  estimate  to  32  feet."  There  is  still 
greater  dbcrepaney  with  respect  to  the  height  of  the  walla. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  height  was  200  royal  cubits,  oi  300 
royal  feet  (about  335  Eoglish  feet) ;  Ctesias  made  it  50  fathoms. 


*  Diod.  Sio.  ii.  3,  g  7. 

*  napari^ai  Koi  tvr^yia,  Diod.  Sic. 
1.  a.  c  ThU  tMemeat  oi  Cbe  subject* 
of  Babjlonian  onuuneDbttion  ia  k  oam- 
pletely  in  hajmou;  with  the  practice  of 
tbe  Aaeyriuis,  that  we  canDot  doubt  ita 
truth.  War  Bc«na>  and  himtjng  acenea 
are  dt^cidedlj  those  which  predominated 
on  the  walls  of  an  Aaajrim  palace,  (gee 
vol  L  p.  344.)  It  it  curioua  to  find  the 
wne  habits  continuing  in  the  same 
regioas  aa  late  as  the  time  of  the  Em- 


beatiBa  multiplici  ' 
lia  : "  t«  which  the  author  addj  the 
remark,  "  neo  enim  apud  eca  piogitar 
Tsl  fingitui  aliud  pnetar  «aiiai  OMlea  at 


p.  G13. 


I.S6- 


of  Pliny  (B.  Jf.  tL 
£S),  which  Solinua  copies  {IVmkiM.  c 
60),  ma;  periiapa  not  rest  an  dala  di»- 
tinct  from  thuaa  of  Herodotua  Theat 
writeia  ma;  merely  soften  down  the 
cubits  of  Herodotus  into  feeL 

•■  Herod.  L  178. 

"  Btmb.  L  a.  ft  1  Q.  Curtim,  ».  L 
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or  300  ordiDarjr  Greek  feet  ;**  PUDy  and  Soiinus,"  aobstitating 
feet  for  the  royal  cubits  of  Herodotus,  made  the  altitude  235 
feet;  FhiloBtratoe"  and  Q.  Curtins,"  foUowing  perhaps  soma 
one  of  Alexander's  historiana,  gave  for  the  height  160  feet ; 
finallj  Clitarchas,  as  reported  hj  Diodoms  Sicolus,"  and 
Shrabo,"  who  probably  followed  him,  have  left  us  the  very 
moderate  estimate  of  75  feet.  It  lb  impossible  to  reconcile  , 
these  numbers.  The  mippoaition  that  some  of  them  belong  ' 
properly  to  the  outer,  anJd  others  to  the  inner  vail,**  will  nob 
ezplun  the  discrepaneiea— for  the  measurements  cannot  by  any 
ingenuity  be  reduced  to  two  sets  of  dimensions?  The  only  oon- 
olosion  which  it  seems  possible  to  draw  from  the  conflicting  testi- 
mony is,  that  the  numbers  were  either  rough  guesses  made  by 
very  unskilful  travellers,  or  else  were  (in  most  cases)  intmtional 
ex^gerations  palmed  upon  them  by  the  native  eioeroni.  Still 
the  broad  facts  remain — first,  that  the  walls  enclosed  an  enco-- 
mous  space,  which  was  very  partially  occupied  by  buildings  •' 


"  Ap.  Diod.  Sic  a  7,  J  3- 

"  Sea  the  pumgea  quoted  in  note  ". 
Plinj  BUd  aolinuB  makB  the  roysl  foot 
eioesd  the  oommoD  oae  by  tlte  Mme 
amount  (3  flngera'  breadth)  by  which 
Qorodotui  nguds  the  Foya]  ueiceeding 
the  commoo  cubit. 

"  PLiloatr.  VU.  Akx.  Tyan.  i.  26. 

"  Q.  Curt,  Lie 

"*  Diod.  Sic  ii.  r,  S  i 

"  Strab.  ivi.  1,  j  6. 

*  Thk  i»  M.  Opperf.  vimr.  ^e* 
hia    ExpkUtiim    tdaiiijipit    ea    Mita- 


tha  p 


K  wu,  he  balievai,  Iha 


flirt  to  luggcat  it.  (Bee  hie  utide  on 
Babylon  in  Dr.  Smith'a  BUtliad  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  L  p.  ISO.)  On  the  whole, 
howeva',  the  view  appnn  to  him  not 
to  be  tenable. 

I  Without  reckoning  the  late  and 
ahaurd  Orodua,  who  ffa*e  the  wall  a 
breadth  of  376  feet  [Hid.  a.  6),  or  the 
blDnderinx  Bcholiaat  on  JuienaJ  {Sai. 
X  171),  who  reTsried  the  numben  of 
Fliay  and  Solinus,  for  the  hdght  and 
braadtli,  it  murt  be  aaid  that  there  are 


height,  I 


CtalH  (M  ftthomi) 
Fllnr  (200  i<ijtX  (Xgt) 
■■ (ditto)  ., 


I-  Cnrtlu  (IM . 

■■■■   RlinKMcK 

o  (diUa)    , 


If-Plethn)..    -    IMit 


.    (Wtaral  mWla)..    U 


(Umialftia 


*  Sm  Ariat   Pol.  iii.   1.     TiHai>rir  I'   I 
taut    t^Tl  col  BojSuXi^,   nii  ra«'B  frit  1 


Xtuf   fy    yt    ^ovlv    JoXdicuIat    rpinir 

Xfui.    Confare  Jtnm.  U.  31, 
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secondly,  that  they  were  of  great  and  imusaal  thickness;*  and 
thirdly,  that  they  were  of  a  TOst  height* — seventy  or  eighty 
feet  at  least  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  alter  the  wear  and  tear 
of  centoriee  and  the  violence  of  at  least  three  cooqaerors.* 

The  general  character  of  the  construction  is  open  to  hut 
little  doubt.  The  wall  was  made  of  bricks,  ^ther  baked  in 
kilns,*  or  (more  probably)  dried  in  the  sun,  and  laid  in  a 
cement  of  bitumen,  with  occasional  layers  of  reeds  between  the 
courses.  Externally  it  was  protected  by  a  wide  and  deep  moat. 
On  the  sonunit  were  low  towers,'  rising  above  the  wall  to  the 
height  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet,'  and  probably  serving  as 
goard-fooms  for  the  defenders.  These  towers  are  said  to  have 
been  250  in  number  ;  *  they  were  least  numeroas  on  the  western 
&ce  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  ran  along  the  marshes."  They 
were  probably  angular,  not  round ;  and  instead  of  extending 
through  t^e  wbde  thickness  of  the  wall,  they  were  placed 
along  its  outer  and  inner  edge,  tower  &cing  tower,  with  a  wide 
space  between  them — "  enough,"  Herodotus  says,  "  for  a  four- 
horse  chariot  to  turn  in."  "  The  wall  did  not  depend  on  them 
for  its  strength,  but  on  its  own  height  and  thickness,  which 
were  such  as  to  render  scaling  and  mining  equally  hopeless. 

Such  was  Babylon,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
ancients — a  great  city,  built  on  a  very  regular  plan,  surrounded 
by  populous  suburbs  interspersed  among  fields  and  gardens, 
the  whole  being  included  within  a  large  square  strongly  forti- 
fied enoeinte.  When  we  turn  from  this  picture  of  the  past  to 
contemplate  the  present  ctmdibion  of.  the  localities,  we  are  at 
first  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  small  traces  which  remain 
of  so  vast  and  wonderful  a  metropolis,  "  The  broad  walls  of 
Babylon "  are  "  utterly  broken "  down,  and  her  "  high  gates 
homed  witii  fire,"  **  "  The  golden  city  hath  ceased,"  "  God  has  . 


'  Jerem.  IL  68.         *  Ibid.  ver.  GS. 

*  Cttub,  Dariiu,  uid  Xema. 

'  So  HerodOtUl  (L  179,  i\r{iaarrtt 
ti  vXirAwi  IioriLi,  Amivar  airii  Ir 
Kuivlaai).  But  its  m^  be  tolerably 
certain  that  crude  brick  formed  the 


B  of  burnt  brick. 


'  8e«  the  dsBcriptiaii 


*  Q.   Cuttiua   Mj«   10  feet  (t. 
Stntbo,  10  GubiU  (zvi  1,  g  i). 

*  Diod.  Sic  ii  7,  S  i. 

»  lWd.S5.  "  Berod-L* 

"  Jerem.  li.  S8. 
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"  swept  it  Witt  the  besom  of  destruction."  "  "  The  glory  of 
the  kingcloias,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  is  be- 
come "as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Oomorrha."'*  The 
traveller  who  passes  through  the  land  is  at  first  inclined  to  say 
that  there  are  no  ruins,  no  remains,  of  the  mighty  city  which 
once  lorded  it  over  the  earth.  By  and  by,  however,  he  b^ins 
to  see  that  though  ruins,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  scarcely  exist — ^though  there  are  no  arches,  no  pillars, 
but  one  or  two  appeuunces  of  masonry  even — ^yet  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  traces  of  exactly  Uiat  kind  which  it 
was  prophesied  Babylon  should  leave."  Vast  "heaps"  or 
mounds,  shapeless  and  unsightly,  are  scattered  at  intervals 
over  the  entire  region  where  it  is  certain  that  Babylcm  anciently 
stood,  and  between  the  "  heaps  "  the  soil  is  in  many  places  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  pottery  and  bricks,  and  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  nitre,  iniallible  indications  of  its  having  once  been 
covered  with  buildings.  As  the  traveller  descends  southward 
from  Baghdad  he  finds  these  iadications  increase,  until,  on  Hear- 
ing the  Euphrates,  a  few  mUes  beyond  Mohawil,  he  notes  that 
they  have  become  continuous,  and  finds  himself  in  a  region  of 
mounds,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size. 

These  mounds  begin  about  five  mUra  above  Hillah,'  and 
extend  for  a  distance  of  above  three  miles '  fi^m  north  to  south 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  lying  principally  on  its  left  or 
eastern  bank.  The  ruins  on  this  side  consist  chiefly  of  three 
great  masses  of  building.  The  most  northern,  to  which  the 
Arabs  of  the  present  day  apply  the  name  of  BABIL  * — the  true 
native  appeUation  of  the  ancient  city  * — is  &  vast  pile  of  brick- 
work of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape,  with  precipitous  sides 


'*  IhubIi  liT.  23.        "  Ibid.  xiii.  1». 
u  jerem.  IL  S7.  "And  Babjloa  slwll 
Ixcone  heaps."    Compare  1.  26. 

'  Sixl^oiiBBudyaidBluearljSiinilea), 
■ccording  to  Captain  Selbj.  {Nemoiroa 
the  Bim*  ofBahi/iim,  p.  i.) 

■  Thia  is  tba  HujeliM  ("Uie  over- 
turned ")  of  Bich  IMtTKoirl  on  Babj/Utn, 
purim),  and  Ker  Porter  (Travdt,  vol.  iL 
pp.  33»— SIS).     The  Araba  now  ^ply 


the  Dame  Mujelibd  to  the  central  or 
Kaar  heqi  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab,  p. 
606). 

*  The  final  syllable  in  BabjJ-on  is  a 
Oreek  uominatiTal  ending,  lie  real 
nuoe  of  the  dt;  waa  Sab-il,  "the 
Gate  of  the  God  II,"  or  "  the  Gate  of 
God."  The  Jena  changed  the  name 
to   Babel    (>^)   in  derialTe  reference 
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furrowed  by  rovinea,  and  with  s  flat  top.  Of  the  four  face  of 
the  ruin  tbe  southern  seema  to  be  the  most  perfect*  It  ex- 
tends a  distance  of  about  200  yards,*  or  almost  ezactJy  a  atade, 
and  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  &om  vest  to  east    At  its 


Tiew  of  the  BabQ  Hound  from  tlie  Eur. 

eastern  extremity  it  forms  a  right  aogle  -with  the  east  face,' 
which  runs  nearly  due  north  for  about  180  yards,'  also  almost 
in  a  straight  line.  The  western  and  northern  faces  are  appa- 
rently much  worn  away.    Here  are  the  chief  ravines,  and  here 


•■  Oppert,  EtpidUion  icUniifiqut,  torn. 
l^.  1S9. 

■  Rich  made  the  length  of  the  south 
tide  of  Bsbil  219  yaida  {Firit  Memoir, 

?.  aS) ;  H.  Oppert  (1.  i,  o.)  nukw  it 
80  mOrtt  (197  jarfa). 


'  Oppert,  1.  %.  • 
•  Rich,L  1.C 


plot)  of  the 

{TravtU. 

ordiiui; 


ComnraM-C 
Ker  Porier'*  1 
p.  340)  ia  BO 
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ia  the  greatest  seeming  deviation  from  the  original  lines  of 
the  hnilding.  The  greatest  height  of  the  Babil  monnd  is  130 
or  140  feet.*  It  is  mainly  composed  of  son-dried  brick,  bet 
shows  signs  of  haviiig  been  &ced  with  fire-burnt  brick,  carefully 
cemented  wiUi  an  excellent  white  mortar."*  The  bricks  of  this 
outer  being  betu*  the  name  and  titles  of  NebuchadnezzEU*.  A 
very  small  portion  of  the  original  structure  has  been  laid  bare 
— enough  however  to  diow  that  the  lines  of  the  building  did 
not  slope  like  those  of  a  pyramid,*'  but  were  perpendicular,  and 
that  the  side  walls  had,  at  intervals,  the  support  of  buttresses.'* 

This  vast  building,  whatever  it  was,  stood  within  a  square 
enclosure,  two  sides  of  which,  the  northern  and  eastern,  are  still 
very  distinctly  marked."  A  ^ 
long  low  line  of  rampart  runs  ^^ 
for  400  yards  parallel  to  the 
east  face  of  the  building,  at  a 
distance  of  120  or  130  yards, 
and  a  similar  but  somewhat 
longer  line  of  mound  runs 
parallel  to  the  north  face  at 
rather  a  greater  distance  from 
it.  On  the  west  a  third  line 
could  be  t»ced  in  a,  early  "^^^,'J^>,M°-4^'3"" 
part  of  the  present  century ; " 

but  it  appears  to  be  now  obliterated.  Here  and  on  the  south 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  canal,"  the  construction  of  which 
may  have  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  southern,  and  ot 
Uie  lower  part  of  the  western  line. 

Below  the  Babil  mound,  which  stands  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  ruins,  are  two  principal  masses — the  more  northern  known 


*  Bieh  ntdnuted  tha  height  of  the 
8.E.  or  higbeit  angle  at  HI  feet.  H. 
Oppert  gJTea  the  greatest  height  of  the 
ruin  aa  40  mitra,  or  181  feet.  (Expi- 
diUm,  torn.  i.  p.  168.) 

>*  Layard,  Niriath  and  Babj/lim,  p. 
605. 

"  H.  ^>pert  regards  the  Babil  mound 
w  the  "Tomb  of  Beliut,"  which  he  diji- 
tisguiihea  from  tlie  Temple  of  BeL    Ha 


givM  it  the  shape  of  a  t^nunid,  inelined 
at  on  angle  of  about  0G  degreee. 

"  Layoni, !.  a.  o. 

"  SeBthepUii»ofKerPorter(7'™nrf», 
ToL  ii.  pL  73,  opp.  p.  8*8)  and  Selby. 
H.  Oppert  wholly  omita  tbia  tneditU. 

'•  Ker  Porter,  p.  8«. 

"  See  the  above  plan,  which  followi 
the  map  of  Captain  Selby. 
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to  the  Arabs  as  EL  KASR,  "  the  Palace,"  and  the  more  southern 
as  "  the  movrnd  of  Amran,"  from  the  tomb  of  a  reputed  prophet 
AmWin-ibn-Ali,  wbich  crowns  its  summit."     The  Kasr  mound 
is  aa  oblong  square,  about 
*  700    yards    long    by    600 
broad,"  with  the  sides  facing 
the    cardinal    points.       Ita 
height"  above  the  plain  is 
70  feet.    Its  longer  direction 
is  from  north  to  south.     As 
&r  as  it  has  been  pene- 
trated, it  consists  mainly  ot 
rubbish — loose  bricks,  tiles. 

Ground  plan  of  the  Kwr  Mound,  according   ""^    fragments    of     stone." 
to  M.  Oppert.  In  a  few  places   only  are 

A.Rni«.ofi^B.8<^t^t».c.coi--iu».^g^  uudisturbed  remains 
of  building.  One  such  relic  is  a  subterranean  passage,  seven 
feet  in  height,  floored  and  walled  with  baked  brick,  and 
covered  in  at  the  top  with  great  blocks  of  sandstone,*  which 
may  either  have  been  a  secret  exit,  or  more  probably  an 
enormous  drain.  Another  is  the  Kasr,  or  "palace"  proper, 
whence  the  mound  has  its  name  This  is  a,  fragment  of 
excellent  brick  masonry  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation, 
consisting  of  walls,  piers,  and  buttresses,  and  in  places  orna- 
mented with  pilasters,^  but  of  too  fragmentary  a  character  to 
furnish  the  modem  enquirer  with  any  clue  to  the  original  plan 
of  the  building.  The  bricks  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  of 
the  best  possible  quality,  nearly  resembling  our  fire-bricks.' 
They  are  stamped,  one  and  all,  with  the  name  and  titles  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  mortar  in  which  they  are  laid  is  a  fine 
lime  cement,  which  adheres  so  closely  to  the  bricks  that  it  ia 

"  lAjard,    Nin,    and   Bah,   p.    SOS ;  |  Ul  oblcmg  ihape. 

LoftuB,  ChaJdita  and  Sunono,  p.  17.  "  Ker  Portar,  p.  855. 

"  "Seven   hundred    yardB   boUi    in  "  Lajord,  Kin.  atid  Bab.  p.  606. 

length  and  breadth"  {Rich,  Knt  Me-  "  Rich,  Fint  Memoir,   pj).  23,  2*  j 

moir,  p.  2S).    "  It*  length  ia  nearly  800  Lajard,  p.  606. 

yurda,  tt«  breadth  BOO"  {Ker  Porter,  '  Layanl,   pp.   605,   606.      Compua 

TranU,  vol.  ii.  p.  355).     Captain  Selby  Rich,  p,  25. 

and  H.  Oppert  agree  in  giving  the  ruin  {       '  Rich,  pp.  22  uid  SI. 
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difficult  to  obtain  a  specimen  entire.'  In  tlie  dust  at  the  foot 
of  the  walls  are  numerous  fragments  of  brick,  punted,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  enamel  or  glaze.*  Here,  too,  have  been 
found  a  few  fragments  of  sculptured  atone,"  aad  slabs  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  erection  of  a  palatial  edifice  by  Nebucbad* 
nezzar.*  Near  the  northern  edge  of  the  mound,  and  about 
midway  in  its  breadth,  is  a  colossal  figure  of  a  lion,'  rudely 
carved  in  black  basalt,  standing  over  the  prostrate  figure  of  a 
man  with  arms  outstretched.  A  single  tree  grows  on  the  huge 
rain,  which  the  Arabs  declare  to  be  of  a  species  not  known 
elsewhere,  and  regard  as  a  remnant  of  the  hanging  garden  of 
Bokht-i-nazar.  It  is  a  tamarisk  of  no  rare  kind,  but  of  very 
great  age,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  its  exposed  position, 
the  growth  and  foliage  are  somewhat  peculiar." 

South  of  the  Kasr  mound,  at  the  distance  of  aboi^  800  yards, 
iathe  remaining  great  mass  of  ruins,  the  moundof  JumJuma,or 
of  Amran  The  general  shape  of  this  mound  is  triangular,*  but 
it  is  very  irregular  and  ill-defined,  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
accurate  description."  Ite  three  sides  face  respectively  a  little 
east  of  north,  a  little  south  of  east,  and  a  little  south  of  west. 
The  south-western  side,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  seems  to  have  been  imce  washed  by  the  river," 
is  longer  than  either  of  the  others,  extending  a  distance  of  above 
a  thousand  yards,"  while  the  south-eastern  may  be  800  yards, 
and  the  north-eastern  700.     Innumerable  ravines  traverse  the 


*  Ls;ard,  p.  606 ;  Rich,  p.  25 ;  Ker 
Fortor,  vcd.  u.  pp.  365,  Sflfl. 

*  Layud,  p.  507 ;  Oppert,  torn.  L  p. 

*  Ai  the  Maze  dinx)T«red  b;  Hr. 
L*ykrd  {mn.  and  Bid.  p.  SOS),  of  which 
B  reprnentatioD  is  giyen  below  (p.  GS2), 
and  one  or  two  fngiaeati  reooverad  by 
the  French. 

*  See  the  euthor'a  Htrvdotta,  toL  iL 
p,  480,  Sod  edition.  Compare  Oppert, 
&aiidiiian,  torn.  L  p.  111). 

'  Lajwd,  •a.  607 ;  Oppert,  torn.  L  p. 
148.  AoonJing  to  the  Utter  auth<^, 
the  length  of  the  lion  ia  four  tn^rc*,  or 
l^  taet,  and  ita  height  three  nitra,  or 
0  (eet  10  inchei. 

'  Oppert,  pp.  147, 144 


•  Ker  Porter,  vol.  iL  p.  S71.  M.  Op- 
pert calla  it  a  trepeanm  {p.  167),  but 
fuB  plan  ia,  rough);  Bpeaking,  n  triaiigle. 
Rich  lays  it  ia  ahaped  lite  a  quadrant 
(p.  21). 

"  LftTard,  Nm.  and  Bab.  p.  509,  note. 

"  See  the  author's  artjole  on  "  Baby- 
lon "  in  Dr.  Smith's  B&Ueal  Dicttonari/, 
vol.  L  p,  151.  Compare  Oppart,  Expidi- 
(ion,  torn.  L  p.  157. 

"  Bioh  wfi  the  length  ia  1100  yards, 
and  the  greatest  bn&dth  800  (p.  21). 
U.  Oppert  oalls  the  gmtaBt  length  500 
milTtt  [617  Tarda)  ;  but  his  own  plan 
ahows  a  distance  of  600  taitra  (658 
yarda).  Capt.  SalbT's  map  agreee  neuly 
with  Rich. 
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mound  on  every  side,  penetrating  it  neai'ly  to  its  centre.    The 
surface  is  a  series  of  undulations.    Neither  masoniy  nor  sculp- 
ture ia  anywhere  apparent.    All  that  meet«  the  eye  ia  a  m&ea 
of  debria  ;  and  the  researches  hitherto  made  have  &iled  to  bring 
to  hght  any  distinct  bnces  of 
building.    Occasional  bricks 
are  found,  generally  of  poor 
material,   and    bearing    the 
names  and  tities  of  some  of 
the  earlier  Babyloniai    mo- 
oarchs ;    but    the    trenches 
opened  in  the  pile  have  in 
'  no  caae  laid  bare  even  the 
sinallest  fragment  of  a  wall." 
Besides  the  remains  which 
have  been  already  described, 
the  meet  remarkable  are  cw- 
tain  long  lines  of  rampart  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  which 
lie  out«ide  the  other  ruins, 
enclosing    them  all,  except 
the  mound  of  Babil.    On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  there 
is  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  place,  a  douUe  line  of  wall  or  ram- 
part, having  a  direction  nearly  due  north  and  eouth,^  which 
lies  east  of  the  Kasr  and  Amran  mounds,  at  the  distance  from 
them  of  about  1000  yards.    Beyond  this  is  a  single  line  of  ram- 
put  to  the  north-east,  traceable  for  about  two  milea,  the  directicKi 
of  which  is  nearly  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  a  double 
line  of  rampart  to  the  south-east,'  traceable  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  with  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west.     The  two 
lines  in  this  last  case  are  from  600  to  700  yards  apart,  and 
diverge  from  one  another  as  they  run  out  to  the  north-easL 


"  See  UTsrd,  Nin.  and  Bai.  p.  MB. 

'  Sae  the  pinna  of  Ricli,  Ker  Forter, 
and  Selbr,  which  oil  mark  rery  du- 
tioctlj  the  double  line  in  queation. 
Ca.pt,  Selbj'B  survey  milea  the  two  lines 
not  quite  porsJlel,  and  gives  both  of 
them  K  alight  letming  to  the  west  of 


north.     H.    Oppert'*   dIh)   i  , 
them  vei7  meagrely  tai  untruly. 

'  H.  Oppert  has  only  a  miigle  fine 
here  ;  but  a  double  line  is  shoim  by  all 
the  other  authoriliea.  The  true  cbto- 
tion  of  the  line  wh  for  the  fint  tima 
giTen  by  Cq>tain  Selbj. 
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The  inner  of  the  two  meets  the  north-eastern  rampart  nearly  at 
a  right  angle,  and  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  same  irork.  It  is 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  line  of  fortificatdon  ia  ancient, 
and  not  rather  a  constructioa  belonging  to  Parthian  times.* 

A  low  line  of  mounds  is  traceable  between  the  western  face 
of  the  Amran  and  Kasr  hills,  and  the  present  eastern  buik  of 
the  river,  bounding  a  sort  of  narrow  valley,  in  which  either  the 
main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  or  at  any  rate  a  branch  from  it, 
seems  anciently  to  have  flowed. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  the  chief  remains  are  of  the 
same  kind.  West  of  the  river,  a  rampart,  twenty  feet  high,* 
runs  for  nearly  a  mile*  parallel  with  thci  general  line  of  the 
Amran  mound,  at  the  distance  of  about  1000  yards  from  the 
old  course  of  the  stream.  At  either  extremity  the  line  of  the 
rampart  turns  at  a  right  angle,  mnnii^  down  towards  the  river, 
and  being  traceable  towards  the  north  for  400  yards  and  to- 
wards the  south  for  fifty  or  sixty.*  It  ie  evident  that  there 
was  once,  before  the  stream  flowed  in  its  present  channel,  a  rect- 
angular enclosure,  a  mile  long  and  1000  yards  broad,  opposite 
to  the  Amran  mound;  and  there  are  indications  that  within 
this  enceinte  was  at  least  one  important  building,  which  was 
situated  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure,  on  the  banks 
of  the  old  course  of  the  river.  The  bricks  found  at  this  point 
bear  the  name  of  Neriglissar. 

There  are  also,  besides  these  ramparts  and  the  great  masses 
of  ruin  above  described,  a  vast  number  of  scattered  and  irre- 
gular heaps  or  hillocks  on  both  sddes  of  the  river,  chiefly,  how- 
ever,  upon  the  eastern  bank.  Of  these  one  only  seems  to  de- 
serve distinct  mention.  This  is  the  mound  called  El  Homeiia, 
"  theRed," — which  liesdue  east  of  the  Kasr,  distant  from  it  about 
800  yards, — a  mound  sud  to  be  300  yards  long  by  100  wide,' 


*  Tbii  is  tlie  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Rftw- 
lineon.  U.  Oppcrt  regards  the  work  u 
B&by  Ionian. 

*  So  Ciwt.  Selby.  See  hi*  Map,  Sheet  L 

*  The  line  bu  BevenJ  gnpa,  mora 
especiallj  one  vei7  wide  one  in  tiie 
middle  i  throu^  which  no  fewer  tbao 
five  cuuIb  have  pamed  at  some  time  or 


other.    But  the  p 


oa  ti  tba  big- 
nifficientlj  indi- 
laorigiDBUf  con- 
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and  to  attain  an  elevation  of  60  or  70  feet'  It  is  composed 
of  liaked  brick  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  must  have  been 
a  building  of  a  very  considerable  heigbt  resting  upon  a  some- 
wbat  confined  base.  Its  bricks  are  inscribed  along  their  edges, 
not  (as  is  the  usual  practice)  on  their  lower  face.' 

The  only  other  ancient  work  of  any  importance  of  which  some 
remains  are  still  to'be  traced,  is  a  brick  embankment  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream  between  the  Kasr  and  the  Babil  mounds/" 
extending  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  yards  in  a  line  which  has 
a  slight  curve  and  a  general  direction  of  S.SwW.  The  bricks  of 
this  embankment  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  of  great  hard- 
ness.*^ They  are  laid  wholly  in  bitumen.  The  legend  which 
they  beu-  shows  that  the  quay  was  constructed  by  Nabonidus. 

Such  then  are  the  ruins  of  Babylon — the  whole  that  can 
now  with  certunty  be  assigned  to  the  "beauty  of  the  Chal- 
deea'  excellency  "" — the  "great  Babylon"  of  Nebuchadnezzar.^' 
Within  a  space  little  more  than  three  miles  long  and  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  broad  are  contained  all  the  undoubted  remains  " 
of  the  greatest  city  of  the  old  world.  These  remains,  however, 
do  not  serve  in  any  way  to  define  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
place.  They  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  nitrous  soil,  and 
by  low  heaps  which  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
excavate,  butwhich  the  bestjudges  assign  to  the  same  era  as  the 
great  mounds,  and  believe  to  mark  the  sites  of  the  lesser  temples 
and  the  other  public  buildings  of  the  ancient  city.  Masses 
of  this  kind  are  most  irequent  to  the  north  and  east.  Some- 
tidaes  they  are  almost  continuous  for  miles ;  and  if  we  take  the 


■  Kar  Porter,  L  b.  c.  Captain  Selbj 
nukw  the  height  SS  feet  (eee  hU  Hap, 
Sheet  L).  H-  Oppert  cnUa  the  moiuid 
"very  \ottj"  (tria.flovi),  but  he  give* 
no  estimate  of  ite  height.  [fijAUtan, 
torn.  i.  p.  183.) 

■  Ker  Porter,  toI,  iL  p.  SS4. 

"  Tbiii  pmbuikiaeDt  a  placed  too  tow 
in  the  very  imperfect  chart  of  the  mine, 
which  the  author  drew  for  the  fint 
edition  of  his  Mcrodotvt  (vol.  ii.  p.  S7I). 
He  Dwea  an  apology  to  M.  Oppert  for 
Laving  found  fault  with  bis  emplace- 
ment of  the  work.  Capt.  Selby's  mrTej' 
■hows  that  in  this  point  M.  Oppert  was 
VOL.  It 


L  19. 


"  Dan.  i 


i,  p.  18*. 
■     30. 


^*  Aa  we  do  not  taav  what  poaitii 
ID  the  dt;  Uie  Royal  quarter  occupied 
(for  we  must  not  pnisa  thp  rr  fUaif  of 
Herodotus),  we  cannot  eay  with  abaolute 
ctrfoi'nty  tliat  the  city  contained  even 
such  groups  as,  for  instance,  those  east 
and  north-eoat  of  Babi),  or  again  those 
on  the  west  bank  opposite  the  quay  of 
Nabonidu*.  It  is  m  course  highly  pro- 
iaMt  that  these  and  all  oUier  nnghbour> 
ing  mounds  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
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Kaar  mound  as  a  centre,  and  mark  about  it  ao  area  extending 
five  miles  in  each  direction  (which  would  give  a  city  of  the  sIk 
described  by  Ctesiaa  and  the  historianB  of  Alexander),  we  shall 
scarcely  find  a  single  square  mile  of  the  hundred  without  some 
indications  of  ancient  buildings  npon  its  sur&ca  The  case  is 
not  like  that  of  Nineveh,  where  outside  the  walls  the  country 
is  for  a  considerable  distance  singularly  bare  of  ruins.^  The 
mass  of  Babylonian  remains  extending  from  Babil  to  Amran  - 
does  not  correspond  to  the  whole  enceinte  of  Nineveh,  but  to 
the  mound  of  Royunjik.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being,  not 
the  city,  but  "the  heart  of  the  city"" — the  "Royal  quarter"" 
outside  of  which  were  the  sb^ets  and  squares,  and  still  further 
off,  the  vanished  walls.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  southem 
capital  should  have  so  greatly  exceeded  the  dimendona  of  the 
northern  one.  But,  if  we  follow  the  indications  presented  by 
the  respective  sites,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  Uiere  was 
really  this  remarkable  difference. 

It  baa  to  be  considered  in  conclusion  how  &r  we  can  identify 
the  various  ruins  above  described  with  the  known  buildings  of 
the  ancient  capital,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  recon- 
struct upon  the  existing  remains  the  true  plan  of  the  city. 
Fancy,  if  it  discards  the  guidance  of  fact,  may  of  course  with 
tiie  greatest  ease  compose  plans  of  a  charming  completeness. 
A  rigid  adherence  to  existing  data  will  produce,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  somewhat  meagre  and  fragmentary  result ;  but  most 
persons  will  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  nuudm 
of  Hesiod  ^  applies — vKkov  ^fuav  iravroi; — "  the  half  is  prefer- 
able to  the  whole." 

The  one  identification  which  may  be  made  upon  certain  and 
indeed  indisputable  evidence  is  that  of  the  Kaesr  mound  with 
the  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar.^*  The  tradition  which 
has  attached  the  name  of  Kasr  or  "  FaUce  "  to  tUs  heap  ia 

■*  See  above,  toL  L  p.  2G0.  "  M.  Owart  (StfidUiim  idaitiijM, 

"  I^Tard,  NiaaeA  and  Bab^im,  p.  Hapi)  calk  the  wkola  aatt  of  niiiB 

491 : — "  Southward  of   Bab«l  for  the  from  Babil  to  Juttna  tlie  "  iMi  rtgal* 

diatuue  of  neaj-lj  three  miles  there  a  de  Babylone." 

almoM  an  uninteirupted  tine  of  mouDds,  "  Hea.  Op.aD.La, 

thanaciKotvaistii^ti<M,eoUaUdtogtUier  »  Beroaui, Fr.  1«. 
at  in  At  htart  of  a  great  tili/." 
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confirmed  by  inscriptioDB  upon  slabs  fouod  on  ihe  spot,  wher&- 
in  Mebucbadnezzar  declares  tbo  building  to  be  his  "  Grand 
Palace."^  The  bricks  of  that  part  of  the  ruin  which  remains 
uncovered  bear,  one  and  all,  the  name  of  this  king ;'  and  it  is 
thu@  clear  that  here  stood  in  ancient  times  the  great  work 
of  which  Berosus  speaks  as  remarkable  for  iia  height  and 
splendour.*  K  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  were  needed  after 
evidence  of  so  decisive  a  character,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  between  the  remains  found  on  the  mound  and 
the  description  left  us  of  the  "  greater  palace  "  by  Diodorus. 
Diodorus  relates  that  the  walls  of  this  edifice  were  adorned 
with  coloured  representations  of  hunting  scenes/  and  modem 
explorers  find  that  the  whole  soil  of  the  mound,  and  especially 
the  part  on  which  the  fragment  of  ruin  stands,  is  fiiU  of  broken 
pieces  of  enamelled  brick,  varied  in  hue,  and  evidently  con- 
taining portions  of  human  and  nuinrn.!  fMrns.' 

But  if  the  Easr  represents  the  palace  built  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  is  generaUy  allowed  by  those  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  subject,'  it  seems  to  follow  almost  as  a  certainty,^ 
that  the  &mran  mound  is  the  site  of  that  old  palatial  edifice  to 
which  the  erection  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  an  addition.  Berosus 
expresslystates  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  building  "  adjoined  upon" 
the  former  palace,^  a  description  which  is  furly  applicable  to  the 
Amran  mound  by  means  of  a  certain  latitude  of  interpretation. 


'  Aeinrdiiiz  to  H.  Oppett,  nveral 
pavement  aUbs  found  on  the  Kur 
mound  bear  the  (ollowiog  inscriptjoii : 

"Oraod  police  of  NebucbodueiEar, 
king  ol  Babjlon,  son  of  'St.bopdlaami, 
king  of  Bab/loD,  vho  walked  ia  tha 
vonbip  of  the  gods  Kabo  and  Uerodoch, 
his  lords. " 

See  the  Sedition  leteiitifique,  torn.  L 
p.  149. 

The  bncks  are  lU  laid  with  the  itucrip- 
tion  dmnnvanil,  a  sura  >ign  that  the; 
have  never  been  disturbed,  but  remaia 
M   NebududiwEEar'a    builders   placed 

*  Baraatu,  Fr.  14.  Ba<ri><u  .  ,  .  &> 

ri  fiir  Ariimi/ia  Kal  rJji'  irfpar  raikv- 
rAtiof  repiairir  faon  in  thf  \iyiir. 
*Diod.  Sio.  iL  S,ie, 


Oppert,  Expidilton  icientifiqut,  tcm,  L 
pp.  143-149.  PortioiiH  of  a  lion,  of  a 
horse,  and  of  a  human  face,  have  been 
diatinctlv  recognised. 

*  U.  Opp«rt  Bgreee  on  this  point  with 
Hr.  lAjanl  and  Sir  Henr;  Rawlinson 
{Exiiedition,  torn.  i.  pp.  140-1£6). 

'  M.  Oppert  (Sxpidiiion,  torn,  i,  pp. 
lST-167)  argues  that  the  Mound  of 
Amran  represents  the  ancient "  hauging 
gardens."  But  his  own  estiinate  of  ita 
area  is  16  hectares  (37  acres),  while  the 
area  of  the  "hauging  |ardens"  was  less 
than  four  acres  according  to  Strabo  (xvl, 
1,  S  6)  and  Diodorus  (ii.  10,  f  2). 

'  Bems.  1.  a  e,  JJpoataTiativaat 
roTi  nTpuoii  PavAilaii  Irtpa  fiairiXtui 
txi/itra  airvr.  M.  Oppert  wholly 
omits  to  locate  die  ancient  palace, 
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but  which  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  of  the  other  ruins.  Tbia 
ailment  would  be  coQclusive,  even  if  it  stood  alone.  It  has, 
however,  received  an  important  corroboration  in  the  course  of 
recent  researches.  From  the  Amran  mound,  and  &om  this  part 
of  Babylon  only,  have  monuments  been  recovered  of  an  earlier 
date  than  Nebuchadnezzar.*  Here  and  here  alone  did  the  eariy 
kings  leave  memorials  of  their  presence  in  Babylon ;  and  here 
consequently,  we  may  presume,  stood  the  ancient  royal  residence. 
If,  then,  all  the  principal  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Babil  mound  and  the  long  lines 
marking  walls  or  embankments,  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
"  great  palace  "  or  "  citadel "  of  the  classical  writers,  we  moat 
recognise  in  the  remains  west  of  the  andent  course  of  the  river 
— the  oblong  square  enclosure  and  the  important  buildii^  at  its 
south-east  angle  " — the  second  or  "  smaller  palace  "  of  Ctesias, 
which  was  joined  to  the  larger  one,  according  to  that  writer, 
by  a  bridge  and  a  tunnel."  This  edifice,  built  or  at  any  rate 
repaired  by  Nerigliaaar,"  lay  directly  opposite  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  eastern  palace,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  river, 
which  anciently  flowed  along  the  western  face  of  the  Kasr  and 
Amran  mounds.  The  exact  position  of  the  bridge  cannot  be 
fixed."  With  regard  to  the  tunnel,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  such  construction  was  ever  made.^*  The  "  Father  of 
History  "  is  wholly  silent  on  the  subject,  while  he  carefully 
describes  the  bridge,  a  work  far  less  extraordinary.  The  tooiiel 
rests  on  the  authority  of  two  writers  only — Diodorus  "  and 
Philostratus  " — ^who  both  wrote  after  Babylon  was  completely 
ruined.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  imaginations  of  the  inventive 
Ctesias,  from  whom  Diodorus  evidenUy  derived  all  the  main 
points  of  his  description. 


PL 


Sae  BritiA  Mvtnm  StrU*,  *ol.  L 
iiL  No.  7  i  PL  xlviu.  No.  S. 
Seeoboye,  p.  I 


"  Diod.  Sic  u.  8,  S  S  ;  B,  f  a. 

"  The  brioki  of  thia  ruin  are  stamped 
with  NerigliBBBr'a  name.  Here  too  vta 
found  hia  cylinder  with  the  iiucription 
giren  in  the  Britith  JfuMum  Sena, 
ToL  i.  PL  67. 

"  U.  Oppert  r^ordi  the  hiidge  of 


Diodorua  (ii.  S, )  3)  *4  ft  pun  ionoliai 
(£gi.  tdatti/iyiie,  torn.  L  p.  1S3).  H< 
Buppoaea  the  real  bridge— U>at  ct  E<n>- 
dotua  and  QuintnaCuTtiaa — tohaTC  beoi 
"alttUeuuthof  Hillah"(ibid.).  But 
this  ii  a  matt  oonjecture. 

"  The  tunnel  ii  aoMptod  I^  K.  Q? 
pert  (L  a.  a.), 

"  Diod.  Sio.  iL  »,  E  2. 

»  Philoatr.  Vit.  ^oO.  TfM.  I  S5. 
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Thus  far  Uiere  is  no  great  difficulty  in  identifying  the  exist- 
ing remuns  vith  buildinga  mentioned  by  ancient  authors; 
but,  at  the  point  to  which  we  are  now  come,  the  subject  grows 
exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more  than 
reasonable  conjectures  upon  the  true  character  of  the  remaining 
ruins.  The  descriptions  of  ancient  writere  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  we  should  find  among  the  niina  unmistakable  traces 
of  the  great  temple  of  Belus,  and  at  least  some  indication  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Hanging  Gardens.  These  two  famous 
constructions  can  scarcely,  one  would  think,  have  wholly 
perished.  More  especi^y,  the  Belua  temple,  which  was  a 
stade  square,"  and  (according  to  some)  a  stade  in  height,'' 
nmat  almost  of  necessity  have  a  representative  among  the 
existing  remains.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and 
the  controversy  is  thereby  narrowed  to  the  question,  which  of 
two  great  ruins — ^the  only  two  entitled  by  their  size  and  situa- 
tion to  attention — has  ihe  better  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
great  and  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  ancient  Babylon. 

That  the  mound  of  Babil  is  the  ziggurtU  or  tower  of  a  Baby- 
loman  temple  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  Its  square  shape,  its 
solid  construction,  its  isolated  grandeur,  its  careful  emplacement 
with  the  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points,"  uid  its  close  resem- 
blance to  other  known  Babylonian  temple-towers,  sufficiently 
mark  it  for  a  building  of  this  character,  or  at  any  rate  raise  a 
presumption  which  it  would  require  very  strong  reasons  indeed 
to  overcome.  Its  size  moreover  corresponds  well  with  the  ac- 
counts which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Belus  temple,^  and  its  name  and  proximity  to  the  other  main 
ruins  show  that  it  belonged  certt^y  to  the  ancient  capital. 
Against  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  remuns  of  the  temple 
of  Bolus  two  objections  only  can  be  ai^ed: — these  are  the 
absence  of  any  appearance  of  stages,  or  even  of  a  pyramidical 
shape,  from  the  present  ruin,  and  its  position  on  the  same  side  of 

"  Herod.  L  ISl  j  Stmb.  iri  1,  {  E.  I  csrdiiui]  poiatA      But  for  die  tMtro- 

■*  Strab.  L  B.  c    Diod.  Sio.  iL  9,  g  4.  nomicd  purposM  which  the  towers  sub- 

T^Ur  Kotf*  irrepPoK-fir.  nerved  [Diod.  Sic.  L  a.  c)  it  was  indif- 

'■  It  i>  more  uniil  in  BnbylonU  for  ferent  which  arnuigemeut  WM  MUi|ited. 

the  BH^u  of  >  temple-tower  to  face  the  {       *  S«a  nbore,  p.  51G. 
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the  Euphrates  with  the  pal&ce.  Herodotus  expressly  declares 
that  the  temple  of  Belus  and  the  royal  palace  were  apon 
opposite  sides  of  the  river,"  and  states,  moreover,  that  the 
temple  was  built  in  stages,  which  rose  one  above  the  other 
to  the  number  of  eight.*'  Now  these  two  circumstances,  which 
do  not  belong  at  present  to  the  Babil  mound,  attach  to  a  rain 
distant  irom  it  about  eleven  or  twelve  miles — a  ruin  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  coontiy,  and 
which,  if  Babylon  had  really  been  of  the  size  asserted  by 
Herodotus,  might  possibly  have  been  included  within  the  walls. 
The  Birs-i-Nimnid  had  certainly  seven,  probably  eight  stages, 
and  it  is  the  only  ruin  on  the  present  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  which  is  at  once  sufficiently  grand  to  answer  to 
the  descriptions  of  the  Belus  temple,  and  sufficiently  new  to 
the  other  ruina  to  make  its  original  inclusion  within  the  walls 
not  absolutely  impossible.  Hence,  ever  since  the  attention  of 
scholar  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  Babylonian  topo- 
graphy, opinion  has  been  divided  on  the  question  before  us, 
and  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  maintain  that  the 
Birs-i-Nimrud  is  the  true  temple  of  Belus,'  if  not  also  the  actual 
tower  of  Babel,'  whose  erecUon  led  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  general  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Adam. 

With  this  latter  identification  we  are  not  in  the  present 
place  concerned.  With  respect  to  the  view  that  the  Birs  is  ita 
sanctuary  of  Belus,  it  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  size  of  the  building  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  ascribed 
to  the  Belus  temple;* — secondly,  that  it  was  dedicated  to 


«  Herod,  i.  130, 181. 

■  Ibid. 

<  This  opinion  wis  trtt  put  forwd 
bj  Hr.  SicL  See  his  Firtl  Mmmr  on 
Babyton,  pp.  51-53  ;  Second  Memoir,  pp. 
80-34.  Hin  views  wera  opposed  bj 
H&jor  Rennell  in  an  article  published 
ID  tiie  Ardiaologia,  London,  ISIU.  Thej 
were  reeuerted  and  mimly  defended 
by  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  in  1822  {Travit, 
ToL  a.  pp.  316.327).  Heerea  Klopted 
them  in  1824,  in  tjie  fourth  edition  of 
hie  R^eiiioni  {Aiiatie  Nation*,  toL  iL 
pp.  172-17&) ;  ud  >bout  ISSS  Niebnhr 


fpoke  {evounibl;  of  them  in  hie  W 
turea (Fortptfje, toL  L  p.  SO).  Reoeot^ 
Vbej  luve  been  maintuned  and  oa- 
piouily  iUuitrated  bj  M.  Oppert  [Exfi- 
ditum  leienliflqite,  tarn.  L  pp.  200-216). 
'  "    Ker  Port«r,  ToL  iL  p.  817 ;  Hee- 


p.  15(4. 

Eoppoead  that  the  dimenaionB  e<  the  Bin 
would  correspood  eofficientl;  with  tboee 
of  the  BeluB  temple  [Pint  Memoir,  p.  *»); 
bat  Sii  H.  BawliiHca  found,  ob  ta>. 
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Nebo,  who  caoDot  be  indentified  with  Bel ;  *  and  Uiirdly,  th&t 
tt  is  not  really  any  part  of  the  remains  of  tlie  ancient  capital, 
but  belongs  to  an  entirely  distinct  town.  The  cylinders  found 
in  the  rain  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  declare  the  building  to 
have  been  "  the  wonder  of  Borsippa ;  "*  and  Bor&ippa,  according 
to  all  the  ancient  authorities,  was  a  town  by  itself — an  entirely 
distinct  place  from  Babylon.*  To  include  Borsippa  within  the 
outer  wall  of  Babylon,'  b  to  run  counter  to  all  the  authorities 
cm  the  subject,  the  inscriptions,  the  native  writer,  Berosus,''  and 
the  classical  geographers  generally.  Nor  is  the  position  thus 
assigned  to  the  Bolus  temple  in  harmony  with  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  which  alone  causes  explorers  to  seek  for  the 
temple  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  For,  though  the  exprea- 
non  which  this  writer  uses  ^  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
temple  was  in  the  exact  centre  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  town,  it  certainly  implies  that  it  lay  tovxtrda  the  middle  of 
one  division — weU  within  it — and  not  upon  its  outskirts.  It 
is  indeed  inconceivable  that  the  main  sanctuary  of  the  place, 
where  the  kings  constantly  offered  their  worship,  should  have 
been  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  palace !  The  distance  between 
the  Amran  mound  and  Babil,  which  is  about  two  miles,  b 
quite  as  great  as  probability  will  allow  us  to  believe  existed 
between  the  old  residence  of  tiie  kings  and  the  sacred  shrine 
to  which  they  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  resorting. 

Stilt  there  remain  as  objections  to  the  identification  of  the 
great  temple  with  the  Babil  mound  the  two  arguments  already 


Belling  into  the  mound,  that  the  original 
base  of  th«  Bin  towar  wu  a  sqiure 
of  only  272  feet.  Ths  Balm  temple  iraa 
>  iqiure  of  606  feet. 

*  To  meet  this  sTffumeat,  U.  Oppert 
baa  iDTentod  the  term  Bel-Nebn,  for 
irtiifdi  there  is  sbaolut^  no  foundation. 

*  See  the  author's  Serodotut,  toL  ii. 
p.  435,2Dded. 

*  Bee  BeroBus,  Pr.  14  ;  Strab.  iri.  1, 
7;  Anion,  Fi.  20;  Justin,  ziL  IS; 
Steph.  BjE.  ad  voc.  to. 

'  Aa  H.  Oppert  does.  Sea  the  plan, 
p.  GI2. 

*  H.  Oppert  endeavours  to  recondle 
hii  view  irith  that  of  the  later  geo- 
gibbers  by  aajing  tltat  though  Borsippa 


vru  originally  within  Babylon,  it. 
within  Uke  outer  wall,  it  afterwiirda,  . 
when  the  outer  wall  waa  destroyed  by 
Donua  Hyitaspia,  came  to  be  outside 
the  town  and  a  distinct  place.  But  it 
is  at  the  time  of  Cyrus's  mege,  when  all 
the  defenoea  ware  in  the  moist  perfect 
oonditian,  that  Beroaus  mokefl  Cyrus 
"  march  away "  from  Babylon  to  the 
siege  of  Borsippa. 

'  'Ew  Si  ^atS  ixartpv  T^  TMiec 
trmixun,  ir  iticv  (Herod.  L  181). 
Compare  the  eipresdon  of  Arrian 
{£tp.  Alez.  yil  17) :— 'O  yip  -n/a  Bi[- 
Xou    Kit    ir    iU«Ti    rg    T^i    V    rfi' 
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noticed.  The  Babil  mound  haa  no  appearance  of  stages  such  aa 
the  Birs  presents,  nor  has  it  even  a  pyramidlcal  shape.  It  is  a 
hnge  platform  with  a  nearly  level  top,  and  sinks,  rather  tbaji 
rises,  in  the  centre.  What  has  become,  it  is  asked,  of  the 
seven  upper  sta^^  of  the  great  Belus  tower,  if  this  ruin  repre- 
sents it  ?  Whither  have  they  vanished  ?  How  is  it  that  in 
crumbling  down  they  have  not  lefl  something  like  a  heap 
towards  the  middle  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  Belus  tower  has  not  been  the  mere  work  of  tbe 
elements — ^it  was  violently  broken  down  either  by  Xerxes,  or  by 
some  later  king,"*  who  may  have  completely  removed  all  Uie 
upper  stages.  Again,  it  has  served  as  a  quarry  to  the  huntera 
after  bricks  for  more  than  twenty  centuries ;  '^  bo  that  it  is 
only  Burprising  that  it  still  retains  so  much  of  its  original  shape. 
Further,  when  Alexander  entered  Babylon  more  than  2000  years 
ago,  10,000  men  were  employed  for  several  weeks  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  and  laying  bare  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing."  It  is  quite  posuble  that  a  conical  mass  of  crumbled  brick 
may  have  been  romoved  from  the  top  of  the  mound  at  this  time. 
The  difficulty  remains  that  the  Babil  mound  is  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Palace, 
whereas  Herodotus  makes  the  two  buildings  balance  each 
other,  one  on  the  light  and  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream.  Now  here  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  observed  that 
Herodotus  is  the  only  writer  who  does  this.  No  other  ancient 
author  tells  us  anything  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
buildings.  We  have  thus  nothing  to  explain  but  the  bald 
statement  of  a  single  writer — a  writer  no  doubt  of  great 
authority,  but  still  one  not  wholly  infallible.  We  might  aay, 
then,  that  Herodotus  probably  made  a  mistake — that  his 
memory  &iled  him  in  this  instance,  or  that  he  mistook  his 


**  Anun  Bi;i  by  XsrzaB  (rdCrM'  riv 
rti^  S4p(ytt  nr^viayv,  L  ■.  c).  So 
Strabo  (xri.  1,  g  S).  Bat  Herodotua 
Baema  to  have  fomid  tha  building  intact; 
uid  his  visit  must  bare  fallen  in  thi 
raign  o[  ArtaieneB.  Xen»  plundered 
tbe  temple  (Uerod.  L 183),  Euid  maj  there- 


fore in  after  timee  have  been  titougbt  to 
luve  deatroyed  it,  though  the  deetnic. 
tion  wH  by  k  later  king. 

"  Rich,  Fint  Mtmoir,  p.  31 ;  Layrud, 
Sintvth  and  Babi/ion,  p.  606  ;  Luftui^ 
Ckaidaa  and  Sutiana,  p.  18. 
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notes  on  the  subject,"  Or  we  may  explain  his  error  by 
BSppoung  that  he  confounded  a  canal  Irom  the  Euphrates, 
which  seems  to  have  andeotly  passed  between  Uie  Bahil 
mound  and  ti\p  Kaar  "  (called  Sfubil  by  Nebuchadnezzar)  with 
the  main  stream.  Or,  finally,  we  may  conceive  that  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  the  old  palace  lay  in  ruins,  and  that  the  palace 
of  Neriglissar  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream  was  that  of  which 
he  spoke.  It  is  at  any  rate  remarkable,  considering  how  his 
authority  is  quoted  as  fixing  the  site  of  the  Belus  tower  to  tiie 
west  bank,  that,  in  the  only  place  where  he  gives  us  any 
intimation  of  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  he  would  have 
placed  the  tower,  it  is  ihe  east  and  not  the  west  bank  to  which 
his  words  point.  He  makes  those  who  saw  the  treachery  of 
Zopyros  at  the  Belian  and  Eissdan  gates,  which  must  have 
been  to  the  east  of  the  city,"  at  once  take  refuge  in  the  famous 
sanctuary,"  which  he  imphes  was  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  beet  to  r^ard  the  Babil 
mound  as  the  ziggu/rat  of  the  great  temple  of  Bel  (called  by 
some  "  the  tomb  of  Belus ")"  which  tiie  Persians  destroyed 
and  which  Alexander  intended  to  restore.  With  regard  to  the 
"  hanging  gardens,"  as  they  were  an  erection  of  less  than  half 
the  size  of  the  tower,"  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  snppoee  that 
distinct  traces  most  remain  of  them.  Their  debrie  may  be 
omfused  with  those  of  the  Kasi-  mound,  on  which  one  writer 
places  theuL^  Or  they  may  have  stood  between  the  Kasr  and 
Amran  ruins,  where  are  now  some  mounds  of  no  great  height. 


*  Hsrodotua  did  not  klwaT*  tain 
uotei.  He  appwli  lometuiica  to  hii 
rta/llection  tA  the  numben  mentioned 
to  biin  by  his  infoimanta.    [Sm  ii  125.) 

"  See  the  plan,  p.  fi39. 

'*  Town-gates  are  named  in  the  East 
from  the  place*  to  which  thej  lead. 
(Rich,  Pint  Mrmovr,  p.  SS.)  The  Eii- 
■ian  gatoK  led  to  Suiiana,  which  wai 
towud*  the  eaat  Tim  Beliu  probably 
led  to  Kiffer,  the  "city  of  Belua."  (Sea 
abore,  toL  i.  p.  118.)  Niffei  liei  aoultk- 
••■t  lA  Babylon. 

'•  Herod.  iiL  I6S. 

"  Ai  by  Strabo  (1.  «.  c).  When  H. 
Oppart  identifies  the  Babil  mound  with 
Ihia  tomb,  he  \a  really  odmittins  tJut  lA 


wu  the  Belus  temple-tower.  For  there 
ia  nut  the  ihadow  of  a  doubt  t^t  the 
"tomb  of  Belua"  and  the  "temple  of 
Belui "  ar«  one  and  the  aame  boildiug. 
(Compare  Strah.  srj.  1,  g  S,  with  Arrian, 
Tit.  17,  Mtd  both  with  Herod.  L  183,  ai 
JU.) 

"  The  hanging  gkraaia  wera  a  square 
of  100  (Oreek)  feet  eooh  way  ;  the  Belus 
tower  was  a  square  of  SOO  feat  The 
area  of  the  one  wu  160,000  square  feet; 
that  of  the  other  S60,000,  or  oonsidentbly 
more  than  double. 

'  Q.  Curt.  But.  Alex.  t.  1 :— "Super 
arccmlgatum  Oneoorum  fabuli*  mu-a- 
culum  peomlM  burti  sunt."  The  an  ot 
Curtius  is  the  ptlsMh 
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Or,  possibly,  their  tnie  mte  is  in  the  modem  El  Momeira,  the 
remarkable  red  monnil  vhich  lies  east  ot  the  Kaar  at  Uie 
diatance  of  aboat  800  yards,  and  attains  an  elevatioD  of  nxty- 
five  feet.  Though  this  boilding  is  not  ntnated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Enphrates,  where  Strabo  and  Diodoras  place  the  gardens,* 
it  abuts  apon  a  koig  low  valley  into  which  the  Euphrates 
water  seems  formerly  to  have  been  introduced,  and  which  may 
therefore  have  been  giren  the  name  <^  the  river.  This  ideoti- 
ficati<m  is,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  v&y  doabtfiiL 

The  two  lines  of  mounds  which  enclose  the  long  low  yaUey 
above  mentioned  are  probably  the  remains  of  ui  ^nbaokiaeat 
which  here  confined  the  waters  of  a  great  reservoir.  Nebu- 
chadne^sr  relates  Ui&t  he  constracted  a  laige  reservoir,  which 
he  calls  the  YapurShapa,  in  Babylon,*  and  led  water  into  it 
by  means  of  an  "  eastern  canal " — the  Sk^nl.  The  Skdnl 
canal,  it  is  probable,  left  the  Euphrates  at  some  point  betweai 
Babil  and  the  Kasr,  and  ran  across  with  a  coune  nearly  bom 
west  to  east  to  the  top  of  the  TapurShapu,.  This  reservoir 
Bcems  to  have  been  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  parallel(^;ram, 
running  neariy  from  north  to  south,  which  shut  in  the  great 
palace  on  the  east  and  protected  it  like  a  huge  moaL  Most 
likely  it  communicated  with  the  Euphrates  towards  the  south 
by  a  second  canal,  the  exact  line  of  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Thus  the  palatial  residence  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
looked  in  both  directions  upon  broad  sheets  of  water,  an  agree- 
able prospect  in  ao  hot  a  dimate ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  assignment  of  a  doable  channel  to  the  Euphrates,  its  floods 
were  the  more  readily  controlled,  and  the  city  was  preserved 
&om  those-  terrible  inundations,  which  in  modem  times  have 
often  threatened  the  existence  of  Baghdad.* 

The  other  lines  of  mound  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river 
may  either  be  Parthian  works,*  or  (possibly)  they  may  be  ihe 
remains  of  some  of  those  lofty  walla'  whereby,  according  to 

Strab.  rri.  1,  t  G 1  Diod.  Sio.  iL  10, 
|1 

'  See  tlie  tnuulation  of  Uie  Standard 
Tiucriptioii  of  NebuFhadnenu',  which  ii 
given  ia  the  Af  peadii.  Note  A. 
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DiodoruB,  tbe  greater  palace  was  Burrouuded  and  defended.' 
The  fragments  of  them  which  remain  are  so  placed  that  if  the 
lines  were  produced  they  would  include  all  the  principal  ruins 
on  the  left  bank  except  the  Babil  tower.  They  may  therefore 
.  be  the  old  defences  of  the  Eastern  palace ;  thoagh,  if  so,  it  is 
strange  that  they  run  in  lines  which  are  neither  straight  nor 
parallel  to  those  of  the  buildings  enclosed  by  them.  Tia 
irregularity  of  these  ramparts  is  certainly  a  very  strong  arga- 
ment  in  favour  of  their  having  been  the  work  of  a  people 
considerably  more  barbarous  and  ignorant  than  the  Baby 
li)nians. 

■  Cuid.  Sic.  il  3,  £1  5  (uid  e. 
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im-potioylf   irirruii  drBpiiriiii  fxaofi,  KtU   Siiri  i 
ToiDjt  T^i  Sttiiplat. — DiOD.  Sic.  u.  81. 

That  the  Babylonians  were  among  tfae  most  ingenious  of  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  before  their  conquest  by  the  Permans, 
is  generally  admitted.  The  classical  writers  commcmly  parallel 
them  with  the  Egyptians;^  and  though,  from  their  habit  of 
confusing  Babylon  with  Assyria,  it  is  not  always  quite  certain 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  southern  country — the  real 
Babylonians — are  meant,  still  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
people  ctf  the  lower  Euphrates  were  regarded  as  at  least  equally 
advanced  in  civilization  with  those  of  the  NUe  valley  and  the 
Delta.  The  branches  of  knowledge  wherein  by  general  consent 
the  Babylonians  principally  excelled  were  architecture  and 
astronomy.  Of  their  architectural  works  two  at  least  were 
reckoned  among  the  "fieven  Wonders,"*  while  others,  not 
elevated  to  this  exalted  rank,  were  yet  considered  to  be  among 
the  most  curious  and  admirable  of  Oriental  constructions.*  In 
astronomical  science  they  were  thought  to  have  far  excelled 
ail  other  nations,*  and  the  first  (Greeks  who  made  much  pro- 
gress in  the  subject  confessed  themselves  the  humble  disciplee 
of  Babylcmian  teachers.' 


■  Herod.  L  S3  ;  H.  ]09  ;  Diod.  Sia 
ii.  29,  g  3 ;  Ac 

'  Ths  "  walla "  uid  Uie  "  bulging; 
nrdeiu."  (Stnb.  xri.  1,  g  G.)  Compare 
Q.  Cnrt.  Bit.  Alex.  Magn.  t.  1,  g  32 ; 
Hnju.  At.  a  32S :  Cumodor.  Yanar. 
Tit  16. 


biiia  Orientii   open   nanieratul  Mi." 
{BUt.  AUx.  Mam.  t.  1,  g  29.) 

•  Died.  Sio.  ii.  81.     B«e  Uu>  hMdiog 
to  thi*  ch^tor. 

*  Hippcrdiui,  irtM,  Moordins  to  Do- 
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In  the  account,  which  it  ia  proposed  to  give,  in  this  place, 
of  Babylonian  art  and  science,  so  far  as  they  are  respectively 
known  to  us,  the  priority  will  be  assigned  to  art,  which  ia  an 
earlier  product  of  the  human  mind  than  science ;  and  among 
the  arte  the  first  place  will  be  given  to  architecture,  as  at  onoe 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  the  one  in  which 
the  Babylonians  attcuned  their  greatest  excellence.  It  is  as 
builders  that  the  primitive  Chaldean  people,  the  progenitors  of 
the  Babylonians,  first  appear  before  us  in  history ;  *  and  it  was 
on  his  buildings  that  the  great  king  of  the  later  Empire,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, specially  prided  himself.'  When  Herodotus  visited 
Babylon,  he  was  struck  cbiefiy  by  its  extniordinaiy  edifices ;  ^ 
and  it  is  the  acqount  which  the  Greek  writers  gave  of  these 
erections  that  has,  more  than  anything  else,  procured  for  the 
Babylonians  the  fame  that  they  posseas  and  the  position  that 
they  hold  among  the  six  or  seven  leading  nations  of  the  old 
world. 

The  architecture  of  the  Babylonians  seems  to  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  Temple.  While  their  palaces,  their  bridges,  their 
walls,  even  their  private  houses  were  remarkable,  their  grandest 
works,  their  most  elaborate  efibrte,  were  dedicated  to  the  honour 
and  service,  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  TemjJe  takes  in 
Babylonia  the  same  sort  <^  rank  which  it  has  in  I^ypt  and 
in  Greece.  It  ia  not^  as  in  Assyria,*  a  mere  adjunct  of  the 
paUce.  It  stands  "bj  itself  in  proud  independence,  as  the  great 
building  of  a  city,  or  a  part  of  a  city  r^*  it  isy  if  not  ahscdatety 
larger,  at  any  rate  loftier  and  more  conapicnous  than  any  other 


lamtn*  [Suloirt  SAttrononie  antierme, 
torn.  L  p.  181),  "Uid  the  fouiid&tioD  of 
Mtronomy  amons  the  Oreeka,"  Epoke 
of  the  BAbyloDuiu  u  astronoimcal 
obwrrats  fnim  a  fabuloiul;  ramot« 
antiqnit;.  (Prooliu,  ia  Titn.  p.  31,  C.) 
Arutotle  admitted  th&t  the  Oreekn  were 
greatly  indebted  for  aatronomieal  bda 
to  Mu>  Babylonian*  *nd  Egyptians.  {De 
Oaio,  iL  12,  %  8.)  PtolBmy  made  largo 
hm  oI  the  Babyloubui  otmemtimm  of 
«clip«a.  Sir  Cumemll  Lewia  aUowa 
that  "  tha  Oraaka  weie  in  the  habit  <rf 
attrihating  the  inventian  and  original 
coltintion  ti  mItntaoBq  «ith«r  t»  dw 


Bsl^ioiiiBtia  cr  to  the  Egyp^ana,  and 
repreaeDt«d  the  «ariie>t  adeutifie  Ontk 
aatronomen  aa  having  denied  their 
knowledga  from  Babylonian  or  from 
Egyptiaa  prieata."  (jlitranoMy  ^  tiie 
AndmU,  p.  256.)  He  oouaiden,  indeed, 
that  in  thua  yielding  bbe  credit  of  dia- 
ooTory  to  others  the?  deputed  from 
tiie  truth ;  but  he  doea  not  giTS  an^ 
aufficient  rnaaoat  U 
Odd.  iL  3-6. 


t  doea  not  gire  anj 
ir  thia  emkiui  belief 


'  Dan.  i 


,80. 


•  Bvod.  L  as,  178-183. 

*  See  above,  p.  03. 
X  HemLLlSL 
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edifice :  it  often  boasts  a  magnificent  adornment :  the  value  of 
the  offerings  which  are  deposited  in  it  is  enormous :  in  every 
lespect  it  rivals  the  pfdace,  while  in  some  it  has  a  decided  pre- 
eminence. It  draws  all  eyes  by  its  superior  height  and  some- 
times by  its  costly  ornamentation ;  it  inspires  awe  by  the  re- 
ligious associations  which  belong  to  it ;  finally,  it  is  a  strong- 
hold aa  well  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  may  fiimiah  a  refuge  to 
thoaaands  in  time  of  danger.*' 

A  Babylonian  temple  seema  to  have  stood  commonly  within 
a  walled  enclosare.  In  the  case  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon,  the  enclosure  is  said  to  have  been  a  square  of  two 
stades  each  way,"  of,  in  other  words,  to  have  contuned  an  area 
of  thirty  acres.  The  temple  itself  ordinarily  consisted  of  two 
parte.  Ite  most  essential  feature  was  a  eiggurai,  or  tower, 
which  was  either  square,  or  at  any  rate  rectangular,  and  built 
in  stages,  the  smallest  number  of  such  stages  being  two,  and 
the  largest  known  number  seven.'*  At  the  summit  of  the 
tower  was  probably  in  every  case  a  shrine,  or  chapel,  of  greater 
or  leas  size,  containing  altars  and  images.  The  ascent  to  this 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  towers,  which  were  entirely  solid ; 
and  it  generally  wound  round  tiie  different  fiu^s  of  the  towers, 
ascending  them  either  by  means  of  steps  or  by  an  inclined 
plane.  Special  care  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  emplacement 
of  the  tower,  either  ite  sides  or  its  angles  being  made  exactly 
to  confront  the  cardinal  pointe.  It  is  said  that  the  temple- 
towers  were  used  not  merely  for  religious  purposes  but  also  as 
observatories,'*  a  use  with  a  view  to  which  this  arrangement  of 
their  position  would  have  been  serviceable. 

Besides  the  shrine  at  the  summit  of  the  temple-tower  or 
ziggtvrai,  there  was  commonly  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  or  at 
any  rate  somewhere  within  the  enclosure,  a  second  shrine  or 
chapel,  in  which  the  ordinary  worshipper,  who  wished  to  spare 
himself  the  long  aacent,  made  his  offerings.    Here  again  Uie 


L  181.     d(^  fToBii^  nim^ 


temple  ot  Brim  at  Bat^lon,  lie  pro- 
bablj  oouato  Uw  ihriiw  it  th?  top  ai  a 
■Uge.  Note  hi*  wordi  :  ir  diri^  TcXew. 
Toiip  tipvt  n^t  hnvTt  ft^ot  (L  b.  c). 
K  DiixL  Sic  ii  0,  S  4. 
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omameDtation  was  most  costly,  lavish  use  bciug  made  of  tiie 
precioua  metals  for  images  and  other  fumiture."  Altars  of 
different  sizes  were  placed  in  the  open  air  in  the  vicinitj  of  this 
lower  shrine,  ba  which  were  sacrificed  different  classes  of  vic- 
tims, gold  being  used  occasionally  as  the  material  of  the  altar.' 

The  general  appearance  of  a  Babylonian  temple,  or  at  any 
rate  of  its  chief  feature,  the  tower  or  ziggurat,  will  be  best 
gathered  from  a  more  particular  descriptioa  of  a  single  building 
of  the  kind ;  and  the  building  which  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  take  for  that  purpose  is  that  remarkable  edifice  which  strikes 
modems  with  more  admiration  than  any  other  now  existing  in 
the  country,'  and  which  has  also  been  more  completely  and 
more  carefully  examined  than  any  other  Babylonian  ruin  * — 
the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  or  ancient  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa.  The 
plan  of  this  tower  has  been  almost  completely  made  out  from 
data  still  existing  on  the  spot ;  and  a  reatoraUon  of  the  original 
building  may  be  given  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty. 

Upon  a  platform  of  crude  brick,*  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  the  first  or  basement  stage 
of  the  great  edifice,  an  exact  square,  272  feet  each  way,  and 
probably  twenty-six  feet  in  perpendicular  height,'  On  this 
was  erected  a  second  stage  of  exactly  the  same  height,  but  a 
square  of  only  230  feet;  which  however  was  not  placed  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  fitst,  but  further  from  its  north-eastern 
than  its  south-western  edge,  twelve  feet  only  from  the  one  and 


"  Herod,  i.  188.  '  Ibid. 

*  See  Rich,  Fira  Memoir,  pp.  84-37 ; 
Sramd  Memoir,  pp.  80-32  ;  Ker  Portar, 
vol.  ii  pp.  800-318  ;  laywil,  NinerA 
ond  Baboon,  p.  496  ;  Ix^ui,  ChiMtca 
a,t\d  SMtiana,  p.  27  ;  Oppert,  Sxpiditiint 
•cVTilfjCfUf,  torn.  L  p.  200. 

'  See  iiie  Jaamalof  the  AnatieSofMtf/, 
ToL  zviiL  ut.  i ,  where  a,  full  vctwuDt 
kt  given  by  Sir  H.  Bawlingon  o(  the 
labours  by  which  ha  disoorered  the  true 
pUn  of  the  building.  H.  Oppert'g 
mpeouliLtions  in  bii  ExpiditiiHi  icienii- 
fiqut  (torn.  L  pp.  200-209),  which  rest 
ujioQ  no  origioal  neeuchei,  and  con- 
tradict all  tlie  dimensions  which  Sir  H. 
BawlinnHi  oblained  bj  laborioua  tun- 


nelling and  careful  a 

doubt  ingcnioua  ;  but  they  can  acucely 

be  regarded  u  baring  any  acientifo 

*  H.  Oppert  helievM  this  "platloim" 
to  have  been  part  of  a  lofrer  stage 
which  would  have  been  found  by  re- 
moving the  Kiil  Bt  ito  htee.  Tlui  ii 
perhaps  poenble,  but  at  preaent  there  ii 
Qo  proof  of  it. 

*  Sir  H.  fiawlinson  ezcaTated  imly  to 
the  depth  of  IT  feet.  The  MBirrnmnnt 
of  26  feet  to  this  stage  resto  upon  the 
ascertained  fact  that  both  fhe  aecMld 
and  the  third  ataze  were  exactly  of  tbia 
height.  {JounuU  of  Hit  AtiatU  SodOf, 
vol.  xriii  p.  IS.) 
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thirty  feet  from  the  other.  The  third  st^Q,  which  was  im- 
posed in  the  eame  way  upon  the  second,  was  also  twenty-six 
feet  high,  and  was  a  square  of  188  feet.  Thus  far  the  plan 
had  been  uniform  and  without  any  variety ;  but  at  this  point 
an  alteration  took  place.  The  height  of  the  fourth  stage, 
instead  of  being  twenty-six,  was  only  fifteen  feet*  In  other 
respects  however  the  old  numbers  were  maintained  ;  the  fourth 
stage  was  diminished  equally  with  the  others,  and  was  conse- 
quently a  square  of  146  feet.  It  was  emplaced  upon  the  stage 
below  it  exactly  as  the  former  stages  had  been.     The  remaining; 


*  It  will  be  found  heresitor  tlukt  this 

fourth  atoge  was  that  of  the  Sun,  luid 

thxt  it  was  probably  covert  with  thin 

plates  of  gold.  This  would  give  a  reason 

VOL,  II. 


I  tor  the  diminutiun  of  bright  at  the 
point,  aince  thereby  would  be  effected  & 
saving  of  more  than  two-fifths  of  this 

I  gold. 

2N 
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Etages  probably  followed  the  same  rule  of  diminution ' — tbe  fifth 
being  a  square  of  104,  the  sixth  one  of  62,  and  the  seventh  one  of 
20  feet.  Each  of  these  stages  hod  a  height  of  fifteen  feet.  Upon 
the  seventh  or  final  sta^  was  erected  the  shrine  or  tabernacle, 
which  was  probably  also  fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  the  same 
length  and  breadth.  Thus  the  entire  height  of  the  building, 
allowing  three  feet  for  the  crude-brick  platform,  was  156  feet' 
The  ornamentation  of  the  edifice  was  chiefly  by  means  of 
colour.  The  seven  stages  represented  the  Seven  Spheres,  in 
which  moved  (according  to  ancient  Chaldsean  astronomy)  the 
seven  planets.  To  each  planet  fancy,  partly  grounding  itself 
upon  fact,  had  from  of  old  assigned  a  peculiar  tint  or  hue. 
The  Sun  was  golden,  the  Moon  silver;  the  distant  Saturn, 
almost  beyond  the  region  of  light,  was  black ;  Jupiter  waa 
orange ;  *  the  fiery  Mars  was  red ;  Venus  was  a  pale  Naples 
yellow;  Mercury  a  deep  blue.  The  seven  stages  of  the  tower, 
like  the  seven  walls  of  Ecbatana,'"  gave  a  visible  embodiment 
to  these  fancies.  The  basement  stage,  asmgned  to  Saturn,  waa 
blackened  by  means  of  a  coating  of  bitumen  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  masoniy ; "  the  second  stage,  assigned  to  Jupiter, 
obtained  the  appropriate  orange  colour  by  means  of  a  facing  of 
burnt  bricks  of  that  hue ; "  the  third  stage,  that  of  Mars,  was 
made  blood-red  by  the  use  of  half-burnt  bricks  formed  of  a 
bright  red  day;"  the  fourth  stage,  assigned  to  ihe  Sun,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  actually  covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold ;  '* 


*  Ths  upper  portion  of  the  Bin  u  in 
ttw  ruined  >  coDdition  to  hUow  of  the 
varification  oE  tiisse  eatimateK.  Tbey 
follow  u  deductiona  from  the  ucer- 
tajned  dimenaioiu  of  the  lower  etegee, 
and  cBpecisU;  from  the  proved  fact, 
that  the  alteretjoii  in  the  height  of  the 
fourth  stage  wu  not  Bccompaoied  by 
any  change  in  the  rate  ot  diuuuution  of 
theoquare. 

'  dipt.  Jonn'smeaaurement  with  the 
theodolite  makes  the  preeent  height  of 
the  building  above  the  alluTialplain  1G3  J 
feet.  If  than  the  plan  of  the  temple  ae- 
■umed  in  the  text  be  comet,  it  hae  loet 
teas  than  three  feet  of  its  original  height. 

*  Or  "oaiidal-wood  colour"  fiandaii, 
Pera.  ;  aarSapdximt,  Oreek).  The  foun- 


dation for  this  colour,  oi  for  that  of 
Hon  and  Veauo,  wa>  probably  tli« 
actual  hue  of  the  planet. 

"  Herod.  L  98.     See  above,  p.  289. 

"  Journal  of  At  Atiatie  Soewty,  nd. 
zviiL  p.  IS. 

"  Ibid.p.19.      ■■  Ibid. pp. Bond 20. 

"  These  plates  of  course  do  Dot  re- 
main in  «(Ca.  The  evidence  of  their 
orifiiuJ  employment  ia  to  be  found, 
1.  m  the  mutilated  appenraihs  ot  tha 
preeent  face  of   this  stage,   which    i« 

broken  aa  if  with  blows  of  the  pick- 
axe" {A:  Soe.  Joum.  p.  20);  2.  iu 
statements  mode  by  Nebuchadnemu' 
that  the  walla  of  bit  tanplea  were  often 
"  clothed  with  gold  ;"  3.  in  the  parallel 
omaniantatioD  of  Ecbatana  (Hanid.  L  9SJ. 
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the  fifth,  the  etage  of  Venus,  received  a  pale  yellow  tint  from 
the  employment  of  bricks  of  that  hue ; "  the  sixth,  the  sphere 
of  Mercury,  was  given  an  azure  tint  by  vitriCaction,  the  whole 
stage  having  been  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  after  it  waB 
erected,  whereby  the  bricks  composing  it  were  converted  into 
a  mass  of  blue  slag ;"  the  seventh  stage,  that  of  the  Moon,  was 
probably,  like  the  fourth,  coated  with  actual  plates  of  metal" 
Thus  the  building  rose  up  in  stripes  of  varied  colour,  arranged 
almost  as  nature's  cunning  arranges  hues  in  the  rainbow,  tones 
of  red  coming  first,  succeeded  by  a  broad  stripe  of  yellow,  the 
yellow  being  followed  by  blue.  Above  thb  the  glowing  silvery 
summit  melted  into  the  bright  sheen  of  the  sky. 

The  Caces  of  the  various  stages  were,  as  a  general  rule,  flat 
and  unbroken,  unless  it  were  by  a  stair  or  ascent, **  of  which 
however  there  has  been  found  no  trace.  But  there  were  two 
exceptions  to  this  general  plainness.  The  basement  stage  was 
indented  with  a  number  of  shallow  squared  recesses,  which 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  a  decoration."  The  face  of 
the  third  stage  was  weak  on  account  of  its  material,  which  was 
brick  but  half-burnt  Here  then  the  builders,  not  for  orna- 
ment's sake,  but  to  strengthen  their  work,  gave  to  the  wall  the 
support  of  a  number  of  shallow  butb^sses.  They  also  departed 
from  their  usual  practice,  by  substituting  for  the  rigid  perpen- 
dicular of  the  other  faces  a  slight  slope  outwards  for  some 
distance  from  the  base.*"  These  arrangements,  which  are  appa* 
rently  part  of  the  ori^nal  work,  and  not  remedies  applied 
s'ibsequcntly,  imply  considerable  knowledge  of  architectural 


••  A:  Soc  Joum.  pp.  21,  22. 

■*  ibid.  pp.  6,7.  iW  TitrifxiUoa  of 
the  upper  portion*  of  tha  lovar  hM 
givennae  ti>  ttiebdirf — uolduBeD)k- 
min  of  Tudek— th&t  it  had  be«n  struck 
b;  lightning,  and  >o  destroyed,  whemoe 
be  uid  others  ugued  that  it  was  the 
tnv  tower  of  B»beL  But  the  vitrifiio- 
tion  Bueme  really  to  have  been  the  work 
of  msD,  and  its  object  was  to  produce  k 
blue  colour. 

"  Thia  is  a  conjecture,  grounded  upon 
Uu  parallal  cm*  of  Ecbatoiui  (Herod. 


1.  1.  e,)  and  the  analog;  of  the  fourth 
ttage.    Stie  note  ". 

■*  Sil  H.  BawlinaoQ  believes  that 
■tairOMM  occupied  most  of  the  norUi- 
eastern  face  or  trae  front  of  the  build- 
ing. lAi.  Soc  Jmimal,raL  xriii  p.  19.) 

"  Ibid.  p.  18.  Similar  reoewca  aduni 
the  great  Temple-tawer  at  Nimmd  (ne 
voL  i,  p.  316),  and  man;  buildinp  of 
NebududneEzar  (Loftua,  Chaldaa  onJ 
SutioJia,  p.  246,  Ac). 

"  JotinuU  of  tie  AtiaUe  Soeittt/,  tuI. 
zviiL  p.  10. 
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principles  on  the  pari  of  ite  builders,  and  no  little  ingenaity 
in  taming  architectural  resoarces  to  accotmt. 

With  respect  to  the  shrine  which  was  emplaced  upon  the 
topmost,  or  silver  stage,  little  is  definitely  known.  It  appears 
to  have  been  of  brick ; "  and  we  may  perhaps  conclude  frum 
the  analogy  of  the  old  Chaldtean  shiines  at  the  summits  of 
towers,'^  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Belus  shrine  at  Babylon,'* 
that  it  was  richly  ornamented  both  within  and  without;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  state  anything  as  to  the  exact  character  of 
the  ornamentation. 

The  Tower  is  to  be  regarded  as  fronting  to  the  north-east, 
the  coolest  side  and  *Jiat  leaist  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  time  that  they  become  oppressive  in  Babylonia.  On  this 
side  was  the  ascent,  which  consisted  probably  of  a  broad  sttur- 
cBse  extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  building.  The 
side  platforms  (those  towards  the  south-east  and  north-west) — 
at  any  rate  of  the  first  and  second  stages,  probably  of  all— were 
occupied  by  a  series  of  chambers  abutting  upon  the  perpen- 
dicular wall,'  as  the  priests'  chambers  of  Solomon's  temple 
abutted  upon  the  side  walls  of  that  building.'  In  these  were 
doubtless  lodged  the  priests  and  other  attendants  upon  the 
temple  service.  The  side  chambers  seem  sometimes  to  have 
communicated  with  vaulted  apartments  within  the  solid  mass 
(rf  the  structure,*  like  those  of  which  we  hear  in  the  structure 
supporting  the  "  hanging  gardens."*  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  internal  staircases,  connecting  the  vaulted 
apartments  of  one  stage  with  those  of  another;  but  the  ruin 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored  for  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  was  such  communication. 

The  great  Tower  is  thought  to  have  been  approached  through 
a  vestibule  of  considerable  size.*    Towards  the  north-east  the 


■■  Sir  H.  Rawlinwn  tlunkl  that  Uie 
upper  part  □(  the  ■"«*'"£  ruin  belongi 
to  this  ■hrine. 

"  Sapra,  toL  L  pp.  79,  SI,  82,  &o. 

"  Heiod.  i.  181. 

'  JourmU  of  Iht  Aiialie  Soeuty,  toL 
XTiii,  p.  1». 


■  1  King!  Ti.  6. 

*  At.  Soe,  Journal,  p.  11.  Compsrs 
p.  19.  '  Diod.  Sic  ii  10,  g  0. 

*  Sir  H.  BawlioaoQ,  in  tlia  Journal  of 
tie  A  I.  ifeddy,  YOL  iviiL  p.  Ifl.  M. 
Oppert  thinks  differently  {Sxpidiiion 
teieitt^g%it,  torn.  L  p.  206), 
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existing  niin  is  prolonged  in  an  irregular  manner ;  and  it  is 
imagined  that  this  prolongation  marks  the  ute  of  a  Testibule 
or  propflseum,  originally  distinct  &om  the  tower,  but  now, 
through  the  crumbling  down  of  both  buildings,  confused  with 
its  ruins.  As  no  scientific  examination  has  been  made  of  this 
part  of  the  mound,  the  above  supposition  can  only  be  r^arded 
as  a  conjecture  Possibly  the  excrescence  does  not  so  much 
mark  a  vestibule  aa  a  second  shrine,  like  that  wluch  is  said  to 
have  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  Belus  Tower  at  Babylon.*  Till, 
however,  additional  researches  have  been  made,  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  restoring  the  plan  or  elevation  of  this  part  of  the 
temple.' 

From  the  temples  of  the  Babylonians  we  may  now  pass  to 
their  palaces — constructions  inferior  in  height  and  grandeur, 
but  covering  a  greater  space,  involving  a  larger  amount  of 
labour,  and  adoiitting  of  more  architectural  variety.  Unfortu- 
nately the  palaces  have  suffered  firom  the  ravages  of  time  even 
more  than  the  temples,  and  in  considering  their  plan  and  cha- 
racter we  obtain  little  help  from  the  existing  remains.  Still, 
something  nuiy  be  learnt  of  them  from  this  source,  and  where 
it  &ils  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  eke  out  the  scantiness 
of  OUT  materials  l^  drawing  &om  the  elaborate  descriptions  of 
Diodorus  sudi  points  as  have  probability  in  their  favour. 

The  Babylonian  palace,  like  the  Assyrian^  and  the  Susianian,' 
stood  upon  a  lofty  mound  or  platform.  This  arrangement  pro- 
vided at  once  for  safety,  for  enjoyment,  and  for  health.  It 
secured  a  pure  air,  freedom  from  the  molestation  of  insects,  and 
a  position  only  assailable  at  a  few  points."  The  ordinary  shape 
of  the  palace  mound  appears  to  have  been  square;"  its  eleva- 
tion was  probably  not  lees  than  50  or  60  feet."    It  was  com- 

"  Aa  the  aidea  ot  tLe  pUtfom  mra 
perpeudiculor,  tha  only  placM  dt  irtiidl 
It  could  be  attacked  were  its  stairan*. 

"  The  aquue  shape  of  the  Eur 
mouad  i>  Tei7  decided.  See  the  pUo, 
■upra,  p.  S2i.  AwQnrun  platfornu  woe 
in  genend  ractangular  (tupim,  voL  i  p. 


•  Herod.  L  1S8. 
'  U.  Oppert  ettempti  Oiia  reetontioii 

Caee  his  Plates,  Etiai  de  Seitaaraiion  lit 
la  lour  da  tept  Planittt),  but  aocom- 
pliahm  it  in  >  tauaar  vhXah  i*  vei; 

'  Sapia,  vol.  i,  pp.  278-280. 

*  See  the  aulbor's  Herodotui,  -nA.  iii. 
pp.  207,  308,  2nd  edition.  Compare 
LoaiiB.C%aUiBiian<iSuniiiui,  pp.  3  43.34S. 
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posed  munly  of  aun-dried  bricks,  which  however  were  almost 
certainly  enclosed  externally  by  a  facing  of  burnt  brick,  and 
may  have  been  furtlier  strengthened  within  by  walls  of  the 
same  material,  which  perhaps  traversed  the  whole  mound." 
The  entire  mass  seema  to  have  been  carefully  drained,  and  the 
collected  waters  were  conveyed  through  subterranean  channels 
to  the  level  of  the  plain  at  the  mound's  base."  The  summit  of 
the  platform  was  no  doubt  paved,  either  with  stone  or  burnt 
brick — mainly,  it  is  probable,  with  the  latter;  since  the  former 
material  was  scarce,  and  though  a  certain  number  of  stone 
pavement  slabs  have  been  found,"  they  are  too  rare  and  scat- 
tered to  imply  anything  like  the  general  use  of  stone  paving. 
Upon  the  platform,  most  likely  towards  its  centre,**  rose  the 
actnal  palace,  not  built  (like  the  Assyrian  palaces)  of  crude 
brick  faced  with  a  better  material,  but  constructed  wholly  of 
the  finest  and  hardest  burnt  brick  laid  in  a  mortar  of  extreme 
tenacity,*^  with  walls  of  enormous  thickness,^  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  mound,  and  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Neither  the  ground-plan  nor  the  elevation  of  a  Babylonian 
palace  can  be  given ;  nor  can  even  a  conjectural  restoration  of 
autih  a  building  be  made,  since  the  small  fragment  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's palace  which  remains  has  defied  all  attempts  to 
reduce  it  to  system."     We  can  only  say  that  the  lines  of  the 


hoghtof  the  Itel^loiuan  mounds,  which 
have  Mldom  been  uoertaioed  icieiitiG- 
callj.  Bioh  nticuitee  the  Amrui  mound 
at  60  oi  SO  feet  {Pirtt  Memair,  p.  21) ; 
H.  Oppert  at  30  mitra  {Sxpidition, 
torn.  L  p_.  168),  or  naarlj  lOO  feat  The 
•net  height  of  the  Eosr  mouDd  I  do 
not  find  iMUiiUited ;  but  Bioh  sa^  that 
one  of  iti  raTiuee  in  "  10  or  60  feet 
deep"  (Firtlftmoir,  p.  23).  I  anuma 
it  therefore  to  be  higher  thao  the  Am- 
ran  mound  ;  and  I  inugine  that  both 
attain,  in  places,  u  aleraUoa  of  80  or 
90  feet.  Of  thU  height  I  conceive  that 
at  anj  rate  not  more  than  30  feet  can 
be  aeaigned  to  the  dibrii  of  the  actual 
palace,  and  that  the  remainder  miut  be 
the  height  of  the  mound  or  platform 
on  whioh  it  atood. 

"  Suoh  walla  BBem  to  occur  wherever 
the  intiuiul  BtmctuTB  of  the  Eaar  mound 


ia  laid  bare.  (Rich,  Arri  Memoir,  p.  24; 
Ker  Porter,  Tnadt,  voL  ii.  p.  36»,  360; 
I^yard,  AmenA  aad  Babi/kin,  p.  604.) 

"  aee  above,  p.  S24. 

"  Oppert, Bj^pidUion teientifiqutjtoia. 
L  p.  119.  These  pavement  elabe  were 
aquare,  about  20  inchea  each  way. 

"  The  eiieting  remaina  of  building 
are  situated  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Kaar  mound.    (See  the  pUn,  p.  624). 

"  Rich,  p.  26  ;  Ker  Porter,  voL  a.  p, 
S60;La.!aid,NineMhandBalr3iUin,p.5W. 

"  The  ailBting  watU  of  the  K^  are 
sight  feet  thick.     (Rich.  L  s.  o.) 

"  La;ard,  iVtn.  and  Bab.  1.  s.  o.  "I 
sought  in  vain  for  some  clue  to  Uie 
general  plan  of  the  edifice."  Even  U. 
Oppert,  who  ia  seldom  stopped  by  a 
difflcul^,  can  onlf  venture  to  rapreacoit 
the  building  as  a  huge  square  covering 
not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  mouud. 
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bailding  were  straight ;  that  the  walls  rose,  at  any  r&be  to  a 
considerable  height,  without  windows ;  and  that  the  fiatnees 
of  the  straight  line  was  broken  by  numerona  buttresses  and 
pilasters.*"    We  have  also  evidence  that  occasionally  there  was 
an  ornamentation  of  the  building,  either  within  or  without,  by 
means  of  sculptured  stone  shibs,*'  on  which  were  represented 
figures  of  a  small  size,  careiully  wrought.     The  general  oma- 
mentaUon,    however,   ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal, 
I  we  may  well  believe  to 
have  been  such  as  Dio- 
dorus     states  ** — coloured 
representations  on  brick  of 
war-scenes  and  hunting- 
scenes,  the  counterparts  in 
a  certain  sense   of  those 
magnificent    bas-reliefs 
which  everywhere  clothed 
the  walls  of  palaces  in  As- 
syria   It  has  been  already 
noUced  that  abundant  re- 
mains  of  such   represen- 
tations have   been  found 
upon  the   Kasr  mound." 
They  seem  to  have  alter- 
Run  of .  Stone  Prnw.  from  the  Kaar  Mound,  ^g^^ed  with  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, in  white  on  a 
blue  ground,  or  else  with  a  patterning  of  rosettes  in  the  same 
colours." 

Of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  royal  palaces,  of  their 
height,  their  number  of  stories,  their  roofing,  and  their  lighting, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  The  statement  made  by  Herodotus, 
that  many  of  the  private  houses  in  the  town  had  three  or  four 
stories,^  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  palaces 

"  Mch,  p.  26  :  Layard,  p.  606.  i       "  Sno  above,  p.  525. 

"  Layard,  p.  508.  "  Oppert,  £gwf^(iiHi  KtmCiitfw,  tom. 

"  Diod.  Sic.  iL  S,  3  a.  |  i.  p.  Hi.  "  Harod.  i.  ISO. 
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were  built  similarly ;  bat  no  ancient  author  tells  us  tbat  this 
was  BO.  The  &ct  tbat  the  walls  which  exist,  though  of  con- 
siderable height,  show  no  traces  of  windows,  would  seem  to 
impl^  that  the  lighting,  as  in  Assyria,^  was  from  the  top  of 
the  apartment,  either  itom  the  ceiling,  or  from  apertures  in 
the  part  of  the  walla  adjoining  the  ceiling.  Altogether,  such 
evideQce  as  exists  favours  the  notion  that  the  Babylonian 
palace,  in  its  character  and  general  arrangements,  resembled  the 
Assyrian,  with  only  the  two  differences,  that  the  Babylonian 
was  wholly  constructed  of  burnt  brick,  while  in  the  Assyrian 
the  sun-dried  material  was  employed  to  a  large  extent ;  and, 
further,  that  in  Babylonia  the  decoration  of  the  walla  was 
made,  not  by  slabs  of  alabaster,  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
country,  but  mainly — almost  entirely — by  coloured  repre- 
sentations upon  the  brickwork." 

Among  the  adjuncts  of  the  principal  palace  at  Babylon  was 
the  remarkable  construction  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  "the  Hanging  Garden."  The  accounts  which  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  and  Q.  Ourtius  give  of  this  structure'  are  not  perhaps 
altogether  trustworthy;  still,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  in  the 
main  at  least  founded  on  fact.^  We  may  safely  believe  that  a 
lofty  structure  was  raised  at  Babylon  on  several  tiera  of  arches,^ 
which  supported  at  the  top  a  mass  of  earth,  wherein  grew,  not 
merely  flowers  and  ahmbs,  but  trees  of  a  considerable  size.  The 
Assyrians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  erecting  structures  of  a  some- 
what similar  kind,  artificial  elevations  to  support  a  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubs ;  but  they  were  content  to  place  their  garden 
at  the  summit  of  a  single  row  of  pillars  or  arches,*  and  thus  to 
give  it  a  very  moderate  height.    At  Babylon,  the  object  was 


"  See  abova,  toL  L  pp.  S01-S07. 

"  The  tiiexe  above  given  (p.  ^52)  i 
the  only  fragment  of  atone  onmment 
that  baa  beeo  found. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10,  5§  2-B  ;  Strab.  ivi 
1,  J  6 ;  Q.  Curt.  V.  1. 

'  Stnbo  and  Curtiua  both  clearl;  de- 
scribe the  "  H&Dgiug  QardsD  "  {rir 
xptiOBTiii  icflxor)  M  atill  enating  in 
th^  time.  CurtiuH  eipreegly  decUreg, 
I  "  Hno  molee  inTJolata  durat." 

'  £ei   Porter   imagines    the   Babj- 


loniana  to  have  been  unaoquainted  irith 
the  arch,  and  therefore  Buppoaea,  inatead 
of  (ircheo,  piera  roofed  in  with  long 
blocks  of  Btono  (Trmdt.  toL  it  p,  363). 
But  Sir  H.  RawliDBon  found  the  mteraol 
chamber  in  the  Bira  covered  ia  with  a 
vaulted  roof  {Jonrnai  of  At.  Simtly,  vol. 
iiiii.  p.  11) ;  and  ardiee  have  been 
found  even  in  the  early  Qialdiean  build- 
ingg.  (See  above,  to!.  L  p.  82.) 
'  Supra,  vol.  L  pp.  310,  58S. 
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to  produce  an  artificial  imitatioa  of  a  monntain.*    For  thin 

purpose   several   tiers   of  arches  were  necessary;  and  these 

appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  manner  of  a  Ronum 

amphitheatre,  one  directly  over  another,  so  that  the  outer  wall 

formed  from  summit  to  base  a  single  perpendicular  line.*     Of 

the  height  of  the  structure  various  accounts  are  ^ven,^  while 

no  writer  reports  the  number  of  the  tiers  of  arches.     Hence 

there  are  no  sufficient  data  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  edifice."    . 

Of  the  walls  and  bridge  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  ordinary  houses 

u  of  the  people,  little  more  is   known   than  has 

J  been  already  reported  in  the  geaeral  description 

\         of  the  capital*    It  does  not  appear  that  they 

/possessed  any  vety  great  architectural  merit 
/\\     Some  skill  was  shown  in  constructing  the  piers 
\  *  of  the  bridge,  which  presented  an  angle  to  the 
\  current  and  then  a  curved  line,  along  which  the 

!  water  slid  gently.^*  The  loftiness  of  the  houses, 
which  were  of  three  or  four  stories,"  is  cer- 
tainly surprising,  since  Oriental  houses  have 
very  rarely  more  than  two  stories.  Their  con- 
struction, however,  seems  to  have  been  mde; 
and  the  pillara  especially — posts  of  palm,  sur- 
rounded with  wisps  of  rushes,  and  then  plastered  and  painted" 
—indicate  a  low  condition  of  taste  and  a  poor  and  coarse  style 
of  domestic  architecture. 

The  material  used  by  the  Babylonians  in  their  constructions 
seems  to  have  been  ahnost  entirely  brick.  Like  the  early 
Chaldseans,"  they  employed  bricks  of  two  kinds,  both  the  ruder 


n 


>  BerosuB,  Fr.  li ;  Diod.  Sic  L  b.  c. ; 
Q.  Cuit.  1.  B.  c 

■  This  U,  I  think,  the  meaning  of 
Diodorus,  whan  he  saya  that  the  appear- 
BOCe  was  that  of  a  theatre.  CErri  i' 
i  Tapdfcuret  .  .  .  .  rii  tUoSoniat  SX- 
X«t  i(  aXXoir  tx<iir,&tT*  riiw  wpitr- 
a^(i>  <li>oi  SraTpoiiSH.) 

'  Curtiiu  and  Diodorus  both  make 
the  height  that  of  the  walla  of  Babylon, 
which  ^e  former,  howerer,  eitim&tea  at 
150  and  the  latter  at  300  feet  Ciirtiua 
places  the  garden  on  the  palaoe  mound 
("  super  an»  "),  which  would  imply  for 


irlOO 

feet. 

■  H.  Oppot  attempts  a  reconatnidMo 
of  the  ground-plan  {Sxpiditioit,  map> 
and  plana).  He  makes  liie  atagea  nine 
in  number,  and  eac^  of  amaller  ai» 
than  the  one  below  it. 

•  Supra,  pp.  511  and  518.G20. 

'•  Diod.  Sic.  iL  8,  S  2. 

"  Herod.  L  180. 

"   "    '  "      See  above,  p. 


GI4. 


"  Supra,  ToL  L  p.  71. 
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Btm-dried  sort,  and  the  very  superior  kilu-bEiked  article.  The 
fonner,  however,  was  only  applied  to  platforms,  and  to  the 
interior  of  palace  mounds  and  of  very  thick  walls,  and  was 
never  made  by  the  later  people  the  sole  material  of  a  building.'* 
In  every  case  there  was  at  least  a  reveteTtient  of  kiln-dried  brick, 
while  the  grander  huildiugs  were  wholly  constructed  of  it.^ 
The  baked  bricks  used  were  of  several  different  qualities,  and 
(within  rather  narrow  limits)  of  ditferent  sizes.  The  finest 
quality  of  brick  was  yellow,  approaching  to  our  Stourbridge  or 
fire-brick;"  another  very  hard  kind  was  blue,  approaching  to 
black ;"  the  commoner  and  coarser  sorts  were  pink  or  red,  and 


piie2gr~ 

-^  '■■""   -.--f^" 

' ;.  J 

:\    '^ 

i>C.-/' 

'  i(- 

Babylonian  Brick, 

these  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  but  half-baked,  in  which 
case  they  were  weak  and  friable.**  The  shape  was  always 
square ;  and  the  dimensions  varied  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen inches  for  the  length  and  breadth,  aud  between  three  and 
[  four  inches  for  the  thickness."  At  the  corners  of  buildings, 
I  half-bricks  were  used  in  the  alternate  rows,  since  otherwise 
the  joinings  muBt  have  heen  all  one  exactiy  over  another.    The 


"  Ai  it  wa«  by  tlie  eulj  ChaldKMM. 
(Sea  ToL  i  pp.  7*.  7E.) 

**  Tbe  walls  of  the  Easr,  which  are 


uut  their  whole  breadth. 


"  Ibid.   p.   62.     Camp(u:e  At.   Sac 
Journal,  toI.  iriiL  p.  6,  note  '. 
"  Ai.  Soe,  Journai,  toL  zriii  p.  9. 
"  Compare  Rich,  Ptril  Memoir,  p.  61 ; 

Sir  H.  Rawlinwin,  in  the  Joamal  iff  the 
Aiiatic  Soeitty,  vol.  iviiL  p.  S  ;  and  VL 
Oppart,  ExfitUtiaa,  torn,  i  p.  143. 
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bricks  were  always  made  with  a  mould,  and  were  commonly 
stAmped  on  one  face  with  an  inscription.*  They  were,  of 
course,  ordinarily  laid  horizontally.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  was  a  departure  fix)m  this  practice.  Rows  of  bricks 
were  placed  vertJcally,  separated  from  one  another  by  single 
horizontal  layers."  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  conducing  to  strength,  since  it  occurs  only  where 
there  is  an  evident  intention  of  supporting  a  weak  coostmc- 
tion  by  the  use  of  special  architectural  expedients. 

The  Babylonian  builders  made  use  of  three  different  kinds  of 
cement."  The  most  indifferent  was  crude  clay,  or  mud,  whidi 
was  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  to  give  it  greater  tenacity,  and 
was  applied  in  layers  of  extraordinary  Uiickness.^  This  was 
(it  is  probable)  employed  only  where  it  was  requisite  that  the 
face  of  the  building  should  have  a  certain  colour.  A  cement 
superior  to  clay,  but  not  of  any  very  high  value,  unless  as  a 
preventive  against  damp,  was  bitumen,  which  was  very  gene- 
rally used  in  basements  and  in  other  structures  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water.  Mortar,  however,  or  lime  cement  was  far  more 
commonly  employed  than  either  of  the  others,  and  was  of  very 
excellent  quality,  equal  indeed  to  the  best  Roman  material** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  effect  of  the  more 
ambitious  efforts  of  the  Babylonian  architects  was  grand  and 
imposing.  Even  now,  in  their  desolation  and  ruin,  their  great 
aze  renders  them  impressive ;  and  there  are  times  and  states 
of  abnosphere  under  which  they  fill  the  beholder  with  a  sort  of 
admiring  awe,*  akin  to  ihe  feeling  which  is  called  forth  by  the 


"  The  stamp  on  BnbyloiiiaD  biicka  ii 
klwajB  lunk  below  the  surftu».  It  is  of 
a.  aquBre  or  reotongulor  foim,  and  oc- 
ean oommonly  towanlB  the  middle  of 
ODO  of  the  two  larger  (acee.  The  letter* 
are  indeotcd  upon  tho  clif ,  and  must 
conaequeDtlf  bare  stood  out  in  relief 
upon  the  woodeu  or  metal  atamp  which 
impreBaed  them.  H,  Oppert  obaerrca 
tbat  the  uae  of  auck  a  stamp  waa  the 
first  beginoing  of  priatiiif  ("  ui 


t  d'iiopruDerie,    R/jtidUion, 
p.  142).   The  BtBjnped  face  of  the  brick 
wae  alwaTS  placed  downwards. 
"  Tbia  amngement'waa  foimd  b; 


Sir  Henry  Bawlioson  in  one  of  tha 
abtgee  of  the  Bin-i-Nimrud  (JotuiidJ  <^ 
Ai.  SocmQf,  toL  iriii.  p.  10-) 

"  Rich,  JtrH  Memoir,  p.  62. 

'  At  tiie  Birs,  the  red  clay  cement 
used  in  the  third  stage  has  a  depth  o( 
two  inches.      (A:  Soc.  JourK.  <a,  S.) 

**  On  the  eicellence  of  the  Babylonian 
mortar,  see  Rich,  p.  26 ;  LayMtl,  Namik 
and  Saiyhn,  p.  606. 

■  See  Rich,  Fim  Memoir,  pp.  86, 38. 
Compare  M.  Oppert  (Ibjiidition,  tmn.  i 
p.  200),  who  aajB :  "  Le  Bita-Nimnnid 
apparalt  bientM  aprte  la  aortie  de  Hillah 
comme  wu  mmtagne  que  Ton  cnMt  poo- 
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coatemplatioii  of  the  great  works  of  nature.  Rude  and  inarti- 
ficial in  their  idea  and  general  construction,  without  ardiiteo- 
tural  embeUiahment,  without  variety,  without  any  beauty  of 
form,  they  yet  affect  men  by  their  mere  mass,  producing  a  direct 
impression  of  sublimity,  and  at  the  same  time  arousing  a  senti- 
ment of  wonder  at  the  indomitable  perseverance  which  from 
materiala  so  unpromising  could  produce  such  gigantic  results. 
In  their  original  condition,  when  they  were  adorned  with  colour, 
with  a  lavish  display  of  the  precious  metals,  with  pictured 
representations  of  human  life,  and  perhaps  with  statuary  of  a 
rough  kind,  they  must  have  added  to  the  impression  produced 
by  size  a  sense  of  richness  and  barbaric  magniticence.  The 
African  spirit,  which  loves  gaudy  hues  and  costly  ornament, 
was  still  strong  among  the  Babylonians,  even  after  they  had 
been  Semitized;  and  by  the  side  of  Assyria,  her  colder  and 
more  correct  northern  sister.  Babylonia  showed  herself  a  true 
child  of  the  soutii — rich,  glowing,  careless  of  Uie  laws  of  taste, 
bent  on  provoking  admiration  by  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  her 
appearance. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
Babylonian  numetic  art.  The  specimens  discovered  are  so  few, 
so  fragmentary,  and  in  some  instances  so  worn  by  time  and 
exposure,  that  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  doing  justice  to 
the  people  in  respect  of  this  portion  of  their  civilization.  Set- 
ting aside  the  intaglios  on  seals  and  gems,  which  have  such  a 
general  character  of  quaintness  and  grotesqueness,  or  at  any 
rate  of  formality,  that  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  many  of  them 
as  the  serious  efforts  of  artists  doing  their  best,  we  possess  not 
half  a  dozen  specimens  of  the  mimetic  art  of  the  people  in 
question.  We  have  one  sculpture  in  the  rmbnd,  one  or  two 
modelled  clay  figures,  a  few  bas-relie&,  one  figure  of  a  king 
engraved  on  stone,  and  a  few  animal  forms  represented  on  the 


T<nr  atteindra  inuu&iiateinsnt  «t  qui 
raoule  toujoun.  Hail  Iffftt  ttt  btett 
i  quand  ratmoaph^,  et 


et  demie ;  toutb-coup  )e  brouQlard  s«ni- 
ble  as  d^irer  comme  un  ridettu,  et  iui 
entreroir  la  masse  ooloaaale  du  Bi»- 
Kimnnid,  d'autant  plus  inUreasante  que 
BOD  aapeot  nous  fisppa  de  plus  prie  et 
d'anamam^oomplite       
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same  material.  Nothing  more  has  reached  us  but  fragments 
of  pictorial  representations  too  small  for  criticism  to  pronomice 
upon,  and  descriptions  of  ancient  writers  too  incomplete  to  be 
of  any  great  value. 

The  single  Babylonian  sculpture  in  Ihe  round  which  has 
come  down  to  our  times  is  the  colossal  lion  standing  over  the 
prostrate  figure  of  a  man,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Easr 
mound,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.'  The  accounts  of 
travellers  uniformly  state  that  it  is  a  work  of  no  merit' — either 
barbarously  executed,  or  left  unfinished  by  the  sculptor* — and 
probably  much  worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather.    A  sketch 


Lion  Btaiiduig  over  a  Prostrate  Man  (Babylon). 

made  by  a  recent  visitor'  and  kindly  communicated  to  the 
author,  seems  to  show  that,  while  tbe  general  form  of  the 
animal  was  tolerably  well  hit  ofl^  tbe  proportions  were  in  some 
respects  misconceived,  and  the  details  not  only  rudely  but    ' 


'  See  above,  p.  G25. 

'  Ker  Porter  calls  the  figure  one  "of 
vetj  nido  worlcmanBhip  "  {TrartU,  vol. 
ii.  p.  106).  Mr.  Lajard  taji  it  ii 
"  either  bo  barbarous!;  eiacuted  as  to 
BhoT  very  little  progreea  in  art,"  or 
else  "  left  unfinisbed  by  the  Kulptor." 
{Ninadi  and  Babylmi,  p.  507.)  Mr. 
LoftUB  speaks  of  it  as  "nmgh^  cut." 
(Chatdita  and  aaiiaMa,  V- 19.)    H.  Op- 


I,"  aad  apeaka  of  its  "  i^eur  minime 
oomme  (euvre  d'arL"  {Exfiidilum,lom. 
I  p.  Hi.) 

^  So,  besides  Hr.  Uyud  (L  t.  c),  U. 
HoQua,  who  accompanied  If.  I'^and 
(/i?unuiJ  aiiatiqiu,  Juin,  18SS,  p.  fSS), 
and  M.  Oppert. 

*  Mr.  Claude  Clark,  now  gawwa  <d 
tlie  HiUbuy  PriKn,  Soutliwuk. 
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incorrectly  reodered.  The  extreme  shortness  of  the  legs  and 
the  extreme  thickness  of  the  tail,  are  the  most  prominent 
errors ;  there  ia  also  great  awkwardness  in  the  whole  repre- 
sentation of  the  beast's  shoulder.  The  head  is  so  mutilated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjecture  its  contour. 
Still  the  whole  figure  is  not  without  a  certain  air  of  grandeur 
and  majesty. 

The  human  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  animal  form.  The 
prostrate  man  is  altogether  shapeless,  and  can  never,  it  would 
seem,  have  been  very  much  better  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Modelled  figures  in  clay  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  best  is 
one  figured  by  Ker  Porter,'  which  represents  a  mother  with 
a  child  in  her  arms.  The 
mother  is  seated  in  a  natural 
and  not  ungraceful  attitude 
on  a  rough  square  pedestal. 
She  is  naked  except  for  a 
hood,  or  mantilla,  which 
covers  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  back,  and  a  narrow 
apron  which  hangs  down  ui 
front.  She  wears  earrings 
and  a  bracelet.  The  child, 
which  sleeps  on  her  left 
shoulder,  wears  a  shirt  open 
in  front,  and  a  short  but  full 
tunic,  which  is  gathered  into 
plaits.  Both  figures  are  in 
simple  and  natural  taste,  but 
tiie  limbs  of  the  infant  are 

somewhat  too  thin  and  deK-       j^^^  ^  ^^  y^^  ^  B^^^l^^, 
cate.    The  statuette  is  about 

three  inches  and  a  half  Ugh,  and  shows  signs  of  having  been 
covered  with  a  tinted  glaze. 


'  Trwtl*,  voL  ii.  PI.  80,  fig.  8. 
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The  single  figure  of  a  king  which  we  possess '  is  clumsy  and 
ungraceful  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  ela- 
borate omameDtation  of 
the  head-dress  and  the 
robes,  which  have  a  finish 
equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Assyrian  specimens.  The 
general  proportions  are 
not  bad;  but  the  form 
is  stifl",  and  the  drawing 
of  the  right  hand  is  pe- 
culiarly faulty,  since  it 
would  be  scarcely  pos- 
rable  to  bold  arrows  in 
the  nianner  represented.^ 
The  engraved  animal 
forma  have  a  certain 
amount  of  merit.  The 
figure  of  a  dog  fitting, 
which  is  common  on  the 
"black  stones,"'  is  drawn 
with  Bpint;  and  a  bird, 
sometimes  regarded  as 
a  cock,  but  more  re- 
sembliog  a  bustard,  id 
touched  with  a  delicate 
hand,  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced superior  to  any 
Rgar«af>B»bjl»^Kk^p™b.bl,Marod«h.^^gy^^    reptesentation 


<  This  figure  is  ongiBTed  on  a  large 
black  atone  brought  from  Babylau,  and 
DOW  in  the  British  Muaeum.  It  probably 
npresentB  the  king  Henidach'Uidin-aUu, 
whowaired  with  Tigiath-Pilesec  I.  about 
B.C.  1120.     (See  above,  pp.  77,  78.) 

'  The  artist  has  Bomewliat  improved 
the  drawing  of  this  hand  in  the  wood- 
cut.    In  the  original  more  it  seen  of  the 


fingers  ;  and  Uie  thumb  do«s  cot  toucli 


'  The  dog  probabl;  m. 
itetlatiOD  ora  star — peHiapa  the  Dog-«tar. 
The  type  is  a  fl»ed  one,  and  occurs  on 
seela  and  genu  no  leea  Ihaji  on  the  "black 
stones."  {See  Eer  Porter,  vol.  u.  PI.  80, 
fig.  2  ;  Lsjai^  Oatit  de  Miiira,  PI.  ilvi. 
6gi.  23  and  S4 ;  PI.  Uv.  B  %.  IS.) 
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of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  hound  on  a  ba3-relief,  given  in  the 
iirat  volume  of  this  work,'  is  also  good ;  ^id  the  cylindets 
exhibit  figures  of 
goata,  cows,  deer, 
und  even  mon- 
keys,'* which  are 
lanthful  and  meri- 
torious.  (See  next 

It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the 
main  characteristic 
of  the  engravings  ■ 
on  gems  and  cylin- 
ders, considered  as 
works  of  mimetic 
6rt,  ia  their  quaint- 
ness  andgrotesque- 
ness.  A  few  speci- 
mens, taken  almost 
at  random  from 
the  admirable  col- 
lection of  M.  Felix 
Lajard,  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate 
this  feature.  In 
one"  the  central 
position  is  occu- 
pied by  a  human  figure  whose  left  arm  has  two  elbow-jointo, 
while  towards  the  right  two  sitUng  figures  tJireaten  one  another 
with  their  fists,  in  the  upper  quarter,  and  in  the  lower  two 


Figure  of  n  Bird  (from  the  laue  «bMM). 


•  See  vol.  i,  p.  235,  No.  11.  The  date 
of  this  likblet  u  uncertain  ;  but  Sir  H. 
RawliiuoQ  a  on  the  whole  inclined  to 
ragwd  it  u  Babjlonian  rather  thou 
Proto-Choldeean. 

"  For  the  goats  and  cows,  see  aboTe, 
p.  t95.     The  exquisite  figure  of  a  deer 

vol,,  n. 


,  p.  66%  and  the  quaint  draw- 
ing of  a  monkey  pUpng  the  pipe,  ere 
given  by  M.  Lajard  {CaUe  de  Mt  hra,  PL 
Ut.  B,  No,  8,  and  PI.  iiii.  No.  7)  fnan 
c;Iinden  in  the  oollectioaa  of  the  Duo 
de  Luynea  and  the  Biblioth^ue  Royaler 
"  Ujaid,  Pt.  xuiii.  No.  G. 

2  o 
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nondescript  animals  do  the  same  with  their  jaws.  The  entire 
drawing  of  this  d^ign  seems  to  be  intentionally  rude.  The  &ce8 
ofthe  main  figures  are 


evidently  intended  to 
he  ridiculous ;  and 
the  heads  of  the  two 
animivlB  are  extrava- 
gantly grotesque.  On 
another  cylinder " 
three  nondescriptani- 
mals  play  the  prin- 
cipal part.  One  of 
them  is  on  the  point 
of  taking  into  his 
mouth  the  head  of  a 
man  who  vainly  tries 
to  escape  by  flight. 
Another,  with  the 
head  of  a  pike,  tries 
to  devour  the  third, 
which  has  the  head 
of  a  bird  and  the  body 
of  a  goat.  This  kind 
intention  seems  to  be 
disputed  by  a  naked 
man  with  a  long 
beard,  who  seizes  the 
fish-headed  monster 
with  hia  right  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time 
administers  from  be- 
hind a  severe   kick 


Qrotesque  Figures  al  Ueh  uid  AuiuutlK 
(from  a  cylinder). 


with  his  right  foot.  The  heads  of  the  three  main  monsters, 
the  tail  and  trousers  of  the  principal  one,  and  the  whole  of 
the  small  figure  in  front  of  the  flying  man,  are  exceedingly 

"  Lajvd,  PI.  BO.  No.  S. 
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Men  uid  Muiuters  Ifrom  a  cylinder). 


qufunt>  and  remind  one  of  the  pencil  of  Fuseli.  The  third 
of  the  designs  "  approaches  nearly  to  the  modem  caricature. 
It  ia  a  draw.ng  ^ 
in  two  portions. 
The  upper  lire 
of  figures"  re- 
presents a  pro- 
cession of  wor- 
shippers who 
bear  in  solemn 
state  their  offer- 
ings to  a  god. 
In  the  lower 
line  this  occu- 
pation is  turned 
to  a  jest  Non- 
descript ani- 
mals bring  with  Serig-comie  Drawiug  (.from  a  oylmJerJ. 

a    serio  -  comic 

air  offerings  which  consist  chiefly  of  game,  while  a  man  in  a 
mask  seeks  to  steal  away  the  sacred  tree  from  the  temple 
wherein  the  scene  is  enacted. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  elaborate  and  most  artistic  of  the 
Babylonian  works  of  art  were  of  a  kind  which  has  almost 
whoUy  perished.  What  bas-relief  waa  to  the  Assyrian,  what 
painting  is  to  modems,  that  enamelling  upon  brick  appears  to 
have  been  to  the  people  of  Babylon.  The  mimetic  power, 
which  delights  in  representing  to  itself  the  forms  and  actions 
of  men,  found  a  vent  in  this  curious  byway  of  the  graphic  art ; 
and  "  the  images  of  the  Chaldfeans,  portrayed  upon  the  wall, 
with  vermilion,"^  and  other  hues,  formed  the  favourite  adorn- 
ment of  palaces  and  public  buildings,  at  once  employing  the 
artist,  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  native  connoisseur,  and 
attracting  the  admiration  of  the  foreigner ' 


"  Lajard,  PL  udi.  No.  1.  I 

'*  Tbe  upper  line  bu  been  omitted, 
u  containing  notbiog  quMUt  or  gro- 


'  Ezeb.  iziiL  U. 

'  Ibid.  ™r.  Id.   "  A«  soon  m  she  «aw 
em  with  her  eyes  ehe  doted  upon 
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The  artistic  merit  of  these  works  can  only  be  conjectared. 
The  admiration  of  the  Jews,  or  even  that  of  Diodonis,*  who 
must  be  viewed  here  as  the  echo  of  Ctesias,  is  do  sure  test ;  for 
the  Jews  were  a  people  veiy  devoid  of  tnte  artistic  appre- 
cia.tion ;  and  Ctesias  was  bent  on  exaggerating  the  wonders  of 
foreign  countries  to  the  Qreeks.  The  fact  of  the  excellence  of 
Assyrian  art  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  lends  however  support 
to  the  view  that  the  wall-paioting  of  the  Babylonians  had 
some  real  artistic  excellence.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
there  was  any  very  material  difference,  in  respect  of  taste  and 
{esthetic  power,  between  the  two  cognate  nations,  or  that  the 
Babylonians  under  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  very  greatly  short  of 
the  Assyrians  under  Asshur-bani-pal.  It  is  evident  that  the 
same  subjects — war  scenes  and  hunting  scenes* — approved 
themselves  to  both  people ;  and  it  is  likely  that  their  treat- 
ment was  not  very  different.  Even  in  the  matter  of  colour, 
the  contrast  was  not  sharp  nor  strong;  for  the  Awyrians 
partially  coloured  their  bas-reliefs.* 

The  tints  chiefly  employed  by  the  Babylonians  in  their 
coloured  representations  were  white,  blue,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black.*  The  blue  was  of  different  shades,  sometimes  bright  and 
deep,  sometimes  exceedingly  pale.  The  yellow  was  somewhat 
dull,  resembling  our  yellow  ochre.  The  brown  was  this  samo 
hue  darkened.  In  comparatively  rare  instances  the  Baby- 
lonians made  use  of  a  red,  which  they  probably  obtained  with 
some  difficulty.  Objects  were  coloured,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
according  to  their  natural  tiots — ^water  a  light  blue,  ground 
yellow,  the  shafts  of  spears  black,  lions  a  tawny  brown,  &c.^ 
No  attempt  was  made  to  shade  the  figures  or  the  landscape, 
much  less  to  produce  auygeneral  effect  by  means  ofchiaToacuro  ; 
but  the  artist  trusted  for  his  eflect  to  a  careful  delineation  of 
forma,  and  ajudicious  arrangement  of  simple  hues. 

Considerable  metallurgic  knowledge  and  skill  were  shown  in 


L  8,  8  ft      ZlJa    ■ 


*  JIapantftu  ital  KiirittM.    Diod.  Sic 


ii.  8,  S  7. 
*  3w  abons  toL  i.  pp.  842,  86S. 

Opperi,  K^idition,  t«m.  L  p.  lA 

'  ODDBrt.  D.   lU. 
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the  composition  of  the  pigments,  and  the  preparation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  glaze  wherewith  they  are  covered.  The  red  used 
was  a  Bub-oxide  of  copper; "  the  yellow  was  sometimes  oxide 
of  iron,*  sometimes  antimoniate  of  lead — -the  Naples  yellow 
of  modem  artists ;  *"  the  blue  was  either  cobalt  or  oxide  of 
copper;"  the  white  was  oxide  of  tin."  Oxide  of  lead  was  added 
in  some  cases,  not  as  a  colouring  matter,  but  as  a  flux,  to  facilitate 
the  fusion  of  the  glaze."  In  other  cases  the  pigment  used  was 
covered  with  a  vitreous  coat  of  an  alkaline  silicate  of  alumina.^* 

The  pigments  were  not  applied  to  an  entirely  flat  surface. 
Prior  to  the  reception  of  the  colouring  matter  and  the  glaze, 
each  brick  was  modelled  by  the  hand,  the  figures  being  carefully 
traced  out,  and  a  slight  elevation  given  to  the  more  important 
objecta."  A  very  low  bas-relief  was  thus  produced,  to  which 
the  colours  were  subsequently  applied,  and  the  brick  was  then 
baked  in  the  furnace. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  bricks  were  not  modelled  ringly 
and  separately.  A  large  mass  of  clay  was  (it  is  thought)  taken," 
sufficient  to  contain  a  whole  subject,  or  at  any  rate  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  subject.  On  this  the  modeller  made  out  his  design 
in  low  relief.  The  mass  of  clay  was  then  cut  np  into  bricks, 
and  each  brick  was  taken  and  painted  separately  with  the 
proper  colours,"  after  which  they  were  all  placed  in  the  furnace 
and  baked."  When  baked,  they  were  restored  to  their  original 
places  in  the  design,  a  thin  layer  of  the  finest  mortar  serving 
to  keep  them  in  place. 


•  I^jud,  p.  IM.  nota. 

•  Birch,  AtuMDi  Potter,  YoLL  p.  Iti. 
>•  La;wd,  1.  1.  D. 

"  Tlu  Frendi  obeioMi^  who  uuljaed 
bricks  from  the  Bin  towarda  tlie  close 
of  the  list  oentury,  foiukl  the  ookniring 
matter  of  the  blue  tint  to  Im  oobdt. 
{Birch,  L  s.  c)  Id  the  Bkbyloniui  briolo 
uulyied  b  j  Sir  H.  de  la  Beohe  and  Dr. 
Persy  the  blue  glue  wis  oxide  of  ooppor. 

"  Biroh,  p.  149.  "  Id.  p.  H8. 

**  This  statement  is  mode  on  the  an- 

thority  of  M.  Oppert.  (Expidilum,  tout. 
L  pp.  144, 145.)   No  other  traveller  lias 

ntmarked  an  inequality  of  surface  on 


the  enamelled  biielu. 

"  H.  Thomaa,  who  aocompanied  U. 
Oppert  as  artist,  is  the  author  of  this 
theoiy  as  to  the  mode  in  wliioh  these 
works  el  art  were  deei|;ned  and  aze- 

"  The  wpaiate  punting  and  enamel- 
ling of  the  brioks  is  proved  by  the  fact 
Uut  the  oolouring  matter  and  the  glase 
hare  often  run  over  from  the  side 
painted  to  all  the  adjoining  soi&oes. 
(Oppert,  tom.  L  p.  14f>.) 

"  Mr.  Biroh  belieiee  that  they  were 
partially  baked  before  the  colour  was 
applied  Uncimt  PvUtrn,  vol.  L  p.  12S), 
and  retnined  to  the  kiln  afterwards. 
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From  the  mimetic  art  of  the  Babyloniana,  and  the  branches 
of  knowledge  connected  with  it,  we  may  now  pass  to  the 
purely  mechanical  arts, — as  the  art  by  which  hard  stones  were 
cut,  and  those  of  agriculture,  metallurgy,  potteiy,  weaving, 
carpet-making,  embroidery,  and  the  like. 

The  stonea  shaped,  bored,  and'engraved  by  Babylonian  arti- 
sans were  not  merely  the  softer  and  more  easily  worked  kinds, 
as  alabaster,  serpentine,  and  lapis-lazuli,  but  also  the  harder 
sorts, — cornelian,  agate,  quartz,  jasper,  sienite,  loadstone,  and 
green  felspar  or  amazon-stone."  These  can  certainly  not  have 
been  cut  without  emery,  and  scarcely  without  such  devices  as 
rapidly  revolving  pointe,  or  discs,  of  the  kind  used  by  modem 
lapidaries.  Though  the  devices  are  in  general  rude,  the  work  if 
sometimes  exceedingly  delicate,  and  implies  a  complete  mastery 
over  tools  and  materials,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  artistic  power. 
As  far  es  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  goes,  the  Babyloniatie 
may  challenge  comparisoo  with  the  most  advanced  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity :  they  decidedly  excel  the  Egyptians,"  and 
fall  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  work  in  some  of  the  Babylonian 
se^  an<J  gems  raises  a  suspicion  that  they'must  have  been 
engraved  by  the  help  of  a  powerful  magnifying-glass.  A  lens 
has  been  found  in  Assyria;^  and  there  is  much  reason  te  believe 
that  the  convenience  was  at  least  as  well  known  in  the  lowet 
country.*^  Glass  "waa  certainly  in  use,**  and  was  cut  into  such 
shapes  as  were  required.  It  is  at  any  rate  exceedingly  likely  that 
mi^:nifying-glasses,  which  were  undoubtedly  known  to  theGreeks 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,**  were  employed  by  the  artisans 
of  Babylon  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Empire. 

Of  Babylonian  metal-work  we  have  scarcely  any  direct  means 
of  judging.     The  accounts  of  ancient  authors  imply  that  the 


"  It  is  difficult  in  moet  ii 
decide  from  the  cjlinders  themselTsa 
whether  they  &n  B&bjloDiui  or  Aa- 

r'  in.  We  moBt  be  chieSj  guided  by 
locality  where  they  were  found.  It 
ii  believed  that  (^liiiderB  have  been 
found  in  Babylonia  of  all  these  ma- 

*  See  King'B  Ant,  Otnu,  p.  127,  note. 


"  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

"  We  nhall  find  below  that,  on  astro- 
nomical grounds,  the  poBaeeaion  oflsnsn 
by  the  Babyloniamt  is  to  be  suapacted. 

'  The  Babylonian  mounda  an  corered 
with  frumenta  of  glan.  (Layard,  Nin. 
and  Bab.  p.  607.) 

••  Aristoph.  Ifyb.  746-718,  ed.  Both 
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Babylonians  dealt  freely  -with  the  material,  using  gold  and  nlver 
for  Btataes,  fdmiture,  and  utensils,  bronze  for  gates  and  images, 
and  iron  sometimes  for  the  latt«r.'     We  may  assume  that  they 
likewise  employed  bronze  and  iron  for  tools  and  weapons,  since 
those  metals  were  certainly  so  used  by  the  Assyrians.     Lead 
was  made  of  service  in  building; '  where  iron  was  also  employed, 
if  great  strength  was  needed.'    The  golden  images  are  said  to 
have  been  sometimes  solid,*  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  them 
to  have  been  cast  in  a  mould ;  but  undoubtedly  in  most  cases 
the  gold  was  a  mere  external  covering,  and  waa.applied  in  plates, 
which  were  hammered  into  shape'  upon  some  cheaper  substance 
below.     Silver  was  no  doubt  used  abo  in  plates,  more  especially 
when  applied  externally  to  walls,'  or  internally  to  the  wood- 
worlt  of  palaces;^  but  the  silver  images,  ornamental  figures, 
and  utensils  of  which  we  hear,  were  most  probably  solid.     The 
bronze  works  must  have  been  remarkable.     We  are  told  that 
both  the  town  and  the  palace  gates  were  of  this  material,^  and 
it  is  implied  that  the  latter  were  too  heavy  to  be  opened  in  the 
ordinary  manner.*    Castings  on  an  enormous  scale  would  be 
requisite  for  such  purposes ;  and  the  Baby- 
lonians must  thus  have  possessed  the  art  of 
running  into  a  single  mould  vast  masses  of 
metal.     Probably  the  gates  here  mentioned 
were  solid :'"  but  occasionally,  it  would  seem, 
the  Babylonians  had  gates  of  a  different  kind, 

composed  of  a  number  of  perpendicular  bars,  '  _ 

./,,..        ^  ,  ^  .  •^  J  L  .  Gate  and  Gatew^ 

united  by  horizontal  ones  above  and  below,     (from  a  criinder). 

as  in  the  accompanjong  woodcut."     They  had 

also,  it  would  appear,  metal  gateways  of  a  similar  character. 


'  See  Daniel,  iii.  1 ;  w.  *  ;  Herod,  i 
181-183  ;  Diod.  Sic  ii,  8,  |  7  ;  S,  S  5. 

»  Herod,  i.  188  ;  Diod.  Sic.  iL  10,  §  B. 

*  Ai  in  the  pien  of  the  great  bri^e. 
(Herod.  1.  ■.  c.) 

'  Herod.  L  183. 

'  2*v^XiiTa.     Diod.  Sic.  ii.  B,  S  5. 

"  Supra,  p.  548. 

'  Nebuchadnezzar  atatee  frequeiitl7 
tiiat  the  walla  of  hia  buildiii|;a  are 
„  clothed  with  wlyer," 

■  Herod.  L  179 ;  Diod.  Sio.  iL  6,  g  7. 


o  have  beeD 


*  They  are  said  ti 
b;  a  machine.     (Diod.  Sio.  1.  s 

"  Like  thoae  made  by  Herod  the 
Great  for  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Sdl.  Jvd. 
T.  6,  %  8),  which  requinKl  20  men  to 
dose  them  (ibid.  vL  &,  g  3).  We  have 
no  certain  repr«eiitatJons  ol  Babylonioa 
town-gatee ;  but  thoae  drawn  by  the 
Aaayriana  are  always  aolid. 

"  This  gate  and  gateway  are  repro- 
(tented  upon  a  cylinder  figured  by  La- 
jvd.     iOidtt  de  MithTtt,  FL  zU.  fig.  6.) 
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The  metal-work  of  personal  onumentB,  each  as  Inticelets  and 
armlets,  aad  again  that  of  dagger  handles,  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  work  of  the  AacfyrianB." 
Small  figures  ia  bronze  were  occasionally  cast  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, which  were  sometimes  pro- 
bably used  as  amulets,  while  perhaps 
more  generally  they  were  mere  orna- 
ments of  houses,  furniture,  and  the 
like.  Among  these  may  be  noticed 
figures  of  [doga  in  a  sitting  posture," 
much  resembling  the  dog  represented 
among  the  constellations,'*  figures 
of  men,  grotesque  in  character,  and 
figures  of  monsters.  An  interesting 
specimen,  which  combines  a  man  and 
a  monster,  was  found  by  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter  at  Babylon." 

The  pottery  of  the  Babylonians 
was  of  excellent    quality,  and   is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Assyrian,  which  it  resembles  alike  in 
form  and  in  material.^*     The  bricks 
of  the  best  period  were  on  the  whole 
better  than  any  used  in  the  sister 
country,  and  may  compare  for  hard- 
ness and  fineness  with  the  best  Bo- 
man.    The  earthenware  is  of  a  fine  terra-cotta,  generally  of 
a  light  red  colour,  and  slightly  baked,  but  occasionally  of  a 
yellow  hue,  with  a  tinge  of  green.     It  consists  of  cups,  jars, 
vases,  and  other  vessels.    They  appear  to  have  been  made 
upon  the  wheel,"  and  are  in  general  unomamented.    From 


■*  Sm  tli«  figure  of  ■  king  (mpra,  p. 
660).  Ths  bracelet  luve  the  almoM 
innriabU  naette  of  the  Ainrnna 
(■upnt,  voL  i.  p.  4S0).  Tbe  digger 
bandits  are  like  Uion  figured  toI.  i.  p. 
460,  fint  woodcut. 

"  Ker  Porter,  Tnucti,  vol,  l  p.  *26. 

"  Seeabor^p.  Sfll;BIKliIl&a,p.574- 


"  See  the  Travdi,  toL   iL  PI.   80, 

"  Birch,  AneiaU  Pottery,  to),  i  p. 
141.  Cumpara  the  Bpecimeiia  of  Amtj- 
rian  pottery  repreeeuted  in  Uia  firat 
Toliuue  of  the  preaant  work  (pp.  St- 
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representAtioiis  upon  tlie  cylinders,^"  it  appears  that  the  shapes 
were  often  elegant  Long  and  narrow  vases  with  thin  necks 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  water  vessels ;  these  had  rounded 
or  pointed  bases,  and  required  therefore  the  support  of  a  stand. 
Thin  jugs  were  also  in  use,  with  slight  elegant  handles.  It  is 
conjectured  that  sometimes  modelled  figures  may  have  been 
introduced  at  the  sides  as  handles  to  the  vases; "  but  neither 
the  cylinders  nor  the  extant  remains  confirm  this  supposition. 
The  only  ornamentation  hitherto  observed  cousists  in  a  double 
band  which  seems  to  have  been  carried  round  some  <ii  the  vases 
in  an  incomplete  spiral.^  The  vases  sometimes  have  two 
handles ;  but  they  are  plain  and  small,  adding  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  the  vessels.  Occasionally  the  whole  vessel  is  glazed 
with  a  rich  blue  colour. 


The  Babylonians  cerUunly  employed  glass  for  vessels  of  a 
small  size.^  They  appear  not  to  have  been  very  skilM 
blowers,  since  their  bottles  are  not  unfrequently  misshapen. 
They  generally  stained  their  glass  with  some  colouring  matter 
and  occasionally  ornamented  it  with  a  ribbing.  Whether  they 
were  able  to  form  masses  of  glass  of  any  considerable  size, 
whether  they  used  it,  lite  the  Egyptians,**  for  beads  and 


"  SeeI«j)ird,Fla.xxxm.fig.  1 ;  hit. 
%;  S  ;  uid  liv.  A,  fig.  9. 

»  Birch, Jneun(Po«ery,Tol.Lp.l4S. 

*  See  above,  woodcut  No.  2,  where 
both  TUea  are  tliiu  oroameDted. 

"  Several  amall  glius  bottlna  were 
found  b;  tic.  Lajard  in  tha  mound  uf 


BabiL  (Nintrth  and  Babylon,  p.  G03.) 
Broken  glam  it  abundant  in  the  rubbish 
of  the  mounds  geneiallT.  (Rich,  Firit 
Memoir,  p.   29;   Ker  Porter,   Travdt, 
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liugles,  or  for  mosaics,  is  uncertain.  If  wa  suppdse  a  fonnda- 
iion  in  fact  for  Pliny's  stoiy  of  the  great  emerald  (?)  presented 
by  a  king  of  Babylon  to  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,**  ve  must  con- 


Babfl< 


elude  that  very  considerable  masses  of  glass  vere  produced  by 
the  Babylonians,  at  least  occasionally;  for  the  said  emerald, 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  of  any  other  material,  was  four 
cubits  (or  slx  feet)  long  and  three  cubits  (or  four  and  a  half 
feet)  broad. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  Babylonians  none  obtained 
such  high  repute  in  ancient  times  as  their  textile  &biic& 
Their  carpets  especially  were  of  great  celebrity,  and  were 
largely  exported  to  foreign  countries.**  They  were  dyed  of 
various  colours,  and  represented  objects  similar  to  those  found 
on  the  gems,  as  griffins  and  such  like  monstera.**  Their 
position  in  the  ancient  world  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is 
now  borne  by  the  fabrics  of  Turkey  a&d  Persia,  which  are 
deservedly  preferred  to  those  of  all  other  countries. 

Next  to  their  carpets,  the  highest  character  was  bome  by 
their  muelius.  Formed  of  the  finest  cotton,  and  dyed  of  the 
most  brilli&nt  colours,  they  seemed  to  Uie  Oriental  the  very 
best  possible  material  for  drees.  The  Persian  IdngB  preferred 
them  for  their  own  wear;^  and  they  had  an  early  fame  in 
foreign  countries  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Babylonia." 


■  Plin.  S.  W.  nxviL  5. 

**  Athen.  Dtipn.  t.  p.  197 ;   AttUd, 
Exp.  Al.  vi.  29, 
^  Atheo.  I.  «.  c. 

■  Arriui,  L  e.  c 


"  The  "gpodlj  Babjloniah  garmeDt " 
ooreted  by  Achan  in  PaleeUne  ehortlr 
after  the  Exodus  of  the  Jewi  (Josh.  viL 
21)  a  indica^Te  of  Uie  early  oelebrit}' 
of  Bat^loniiD  appueL. 
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It  is  probable  tbat  they  were  sometimes  embroidered  with 
delicate  patterns,  sucb  as  those  which  may  be  seen  on  the  gar- 
menta  of  the  early  Babylonian  king  (iigured  page  660). 

Besides  wooUea  and  cotton  fabrics,  the  Babylonians  also 
manufactured  a  good  deal  of  linen  cloth,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  manufacture  being  Boraippa."  Thia  material  waa  pro- 
duced, it  is  probable,  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  long  linen 
robes  being  generally  worn  by  the  people." 

From  the  arts  of  the  Babylonians  we  may  now  pass  to  their 
Bcience^an  obscure  subject,  but  one  which  possesses  more  than 
common  interest.  If  the  classical  writers  were  correct  in  their 
belief  that  Chaldsea  was  the  birthplace  of  Astronomy,  and  that 
their  own  astronomical  science  was  derived  mainly  from  this 
quarter,*  it  must  be  well  worth  inquiry  what  the  amount  of 
knowledge  was  which  the  Babylonians  attained  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  what  were  the  means  whereby  they  made  their 
discoveries. 

On  the  broad  flat  plains  of  Chald^ea,  where  the  entire 
celestial  hemisphere  is  continually  visible  to  every  eye,*  and 
the  clear  transparent  atmosphere  shows  night  after  night  the 
heavens  gemmed  with  countless  stars,  each  shining  with  a 
brilliancy  unknown  in  our  moist  northern  climes,  the  attention 
of  man  was  naturally  turned  earlier  than  ebewhere  to  these 
luminous  bodies,  and  attempts  were  made  to  grasp,  and  reduce 
to  scientific  form,  the  array  of  facts  which  nature  presented  to 
the  eye  in  a  confused  and  tangled  mass.     It  required  no  very 


"  Strab.  iTi  I,  8  7. 

■  Herod.  L  196. 

■  &eePlat..^pMtoM.  p.  PST;  Hipparcb. 
ttp,  Procl.  tn  nm.  p.  71,  ed.  Sdmeider ; 
Pbtenix  Colopb.  ap.  Athen.  Dtim.  lii. 
p.  G30,  E ;  Diod.  Sic  ii  31 ;  Cic  Dt  Din. 
I  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.-n.  28 ;  Mmil.  i.  *0. 
4G  ;  *o.  The  lata  Sir  Comewall  Lewis 
questioned  the  truth  of  tiuB  belief,  and 
HBerted  that  "  the  later  Qreeka  appear 
to  have  beea  wantiDg  in  that  national 
spirit  which  leads  modem  historiaiu  of 
science  to  contend  for  the  claimB  of  their 
own  counttTmen  to  inreatioiiB  and  dis- 
ooreriee."    But  he  failed  to  addace  any 

It  proof  of  this  strange  idioejik- 


CTBBy  of  the  later  Qreeks,  which  in  his 
own  mind  seems  to  have  mt«d  on  a 
conviction  that  the  lively,  intelligent 
Greeks  could  not  have  been  so  indebted 
BS  t&ey  uid  tliE7  were  to  "  the  obtuse, 
iminventive,  and  immovable  intellect  of 
Orientals."  {AMtronomj/  of  tin  ^Ncicntt, 
pp.  2S0,  291.) 

'  Compare  Cio.  Dt  Din,  L  s.  c.  "Prin- 
cdpio  As^rrii,  nt  ab  ultimis  auctoiitatem 
repetom,  proptef  planitinn  magnitudi- 
nemqut  Ttffionunt  quat  ineoldiaiU,  cum 
ocslunt  ab  omni  parte  patens  atqua 
apertum  iDtuerentnr,  tisjectiones  mo- 
tusque  stellarum  obseiritaverunt."    . 
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long  course  of  observation  to  acquaint  men  with  a  truth,  -which 
at  first  Bight  none  would  Lave  suspected — nunely,  that  tlie 
luminous  points  whereof  the  sky  was  full  were  of  two  kinds, 
some  always  maintuning  the  same  position  relatively  to  one 
another,  while  others  were  constantly  flanging  their  places, 
and  as  it  were  wandering  about  the  sky.  It  is  certain  that  Uie 
Babylonians  at  a  very  early  date'  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars  those  remarkable  five,  which,  from  their  wandering  pro- 
pensities, the  Greeks  called  the  "  planets,"  and  which  are  the 
only  erratic  stars  that  the  naked  eye,  or  that  even  the  tde- 
scope,  except  at  a  veiy  high  power,  can  discern.  With  tiiese 
five  they  were  soon  led  to  class  the  Moon,  which  was  eaedly 
observed  to  be  a  wandering  luminary,  changing  her  place 
among  the  fixed  stare  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Ultimately, 
it  came  to  be  perceived  that  the  Sun  too  rose  and  set  at  difierent 
parts  of  the  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  different  constella- 
tions, and  that  consequently  the  great  luminary  was  itself  also 
a  wanderer,  having  a  path  in  the  sky  which  it  was  possible,  by 
means  of  careful  observation,  to  mark  out. 

But  to  do  ihia,  to  mark  out  with  accuracy  the  courses  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  among  the  fixed  stars,  it  was  neoessary,  or  at 
least  convenient,  to  arrange  the  stars  themsolves  into  groups. 
Thus,  too,  and  thus  only,  was  it  possible  to  give  form  and  order 
to  the  cUa6tic  confusion  in  which  the  stars  seem  at  first  ught 
to  lie,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  their  intervals,  the  difference 
in  their  magnitude,  and  tiieir  apparent  countlesBness.  The  most 
uneducated  eye,  when  raised  to  the  stury  heavens  on  a  dear 
night,  fixes  here  and  there  upon  groups  of  stars:  in  the  north, 
Cassiopeia,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Pleiades — ^below  the  Equator, 
the  Southern  Cross — must  at  all  times  have  impressed  those 
who  beheld  them  with  a  certain  sense  of  unity.  Thus  the  idea 
of  a  "  constellation  "  is  formed ;  and  this  once  done,  the  mind 
naturally  progresses  in  the  same  direction,  and  little  by  little 

■  Tbs  oosmogoDf  of  the  B&byloiuAiu.  [  The  planetary  character  of  tfae  five  gada, 
tm  dociibed  b;  Berosui,  has  the  air  of  Nin,  Herodach,  Neigal,  lahtar,  and 
B  vtTj  high  antiquitj  about  it  In  thia  Nebo,  belooga  eroa  to  Pioto-CbaldaiBn 
dovument  the  "five  plonebi"  are  dia-  |  tiioea.  (Sea  abov^  voL  L  pp.  ISl-lU) 
tinctif  meatiolied.     (Beroa.  Fr.'I,  £  6.)  I 
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the  whole  sky  *  is  mapped  ont  into  certain  portions  or  districts 
to  which  names  are  given — names  taken  from  some  resemblance, 
real  or  fancied,  between  the  shapes  of  the  several  groups  and 
objects  Buniliar  to  the  early  observers.  This  branch  of  practical 
astronomy  is  termed  "  uranography  "  by  modems ;  its  utility  is 
very  considerable ;  thus  and  thus  only  can  we  particularise  the 
individual  stars  of  which  we  wish  to  apeak;*  thus  and  thus 
only  can  we  retain  in  our  memory '  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  stars  and  their  positions  relatively  to  each  other. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  early  Babylon'aa 
aatronomy  the  subject  of  uranography  occupied  a  prominent 
place.     The  Chaldean  astronomers   not  only  seized  on  and 
named  those  natural  groups  which  force  themselves  upon  the 
eye,  hut  artificially  arranged  the  whole  heavens  into  a  certain 
number  of  constellations  or  asterisms.     The  very  system  of 
uranography  which  muntains  itself  to  the 
present  day  on  our  celestial  globes  and 
maps,  and  which  is  still  acknowledged — 
albeit  under  protest' — in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  scientifib  astronomers,  came  in  all 
probability  from  this  source,  reaching  us 
from  the  Arabians,  who  took  it  from  the 
Greeka,  who  derived  it  from  the  Baby- 
lonians. ■  The  Zodiacal  constellations,  at   ' 
,„y  r.te,  or  those  tough  wUch  the  '5:^TSS3Sr 
sun's  course  Ues,  would  seem  to  have  had 
this  origin;  and  many  of  them  may  be  distinctly  recognised 

'  Sir  Jotm  Heractel  obserres  that  a 

proper  ByHtem  of  eonBteilfttioaa  ia  valu- 

"""'.B  "m  an  artificial  memory."    (Out- 

et  of  Aitronon^,  p.  131,  note.) 

'  AstrooomeTV  ore  eald  at  the  preeent 

day  to  "treat  lightly  or  altogether  to 

disregard "  the    ouUmes  of  men  and 

monateia  which  figure  on  our  celeeldal 

globea  ;  uid  tlia  actual  arTBUgement  ia 

cauBe   confiuiioii    and    inooQ. 

I.     (Herschel,  1.  a.  o.)     But  the 

tenniDDlogy  IB  atill  used,  and  a  Leonio, 

P  Soorpii,  ftc,  remain  Uie  sola  eiprea- 

Eioni  l^  nhich  the  particular  itara  can 

be  dedgnated. 


tions  irhicb  interveoe  between  one  con- 
Bbillatioo  and  another.  The  stan  in 
theae  portlonB  are  called    "  unformed 

*  The  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
are  aaaigned  to  the  aeveral  atars  in  each 
Oonstellation  ;  a  to  the  largeet,  p  to  the 
next  largest,  and  to  on.  Thue  aatro- 
nomera  apeak  of  "  p  Virginia,"  "  y  Fis- 
diim,"  "  8  Lyne,"  and  thereby  indicate 
to  tadi  other  distinctly  the  particular 
Btar  about  which  tiiey  hare  something 
to  aay,  (See  FargusaoQ'a  Aitronomy,  p. 
232.) 
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on  Babylonian  monuments  which  are  plainly  of  a  stellar 
character*  The  accompanying  representation,  taken  from  a 
conical  black  stone  in  the  British  Maseum,  and  belon^ug  to 
the  twelfth  century  before  our  era,  is  not  perhaps,  strictly 


speaking,  a  zo^ac,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  an  arrangement 
of  constellations  according  to  the  forms  assigned  them  in 
Babylonian  urant^raphy.     The  Bam,  the  Bull,  the  Scorpion, 

*  The  Btellu-  chRTBcter  of  nich  monu-  I  where  the  male  uid  female  Bun  na3  tlw 
menta  aa  that  engraTed  aboTe  a  Buffi-   I   cnMent  mooil  ire  dearlj  represeDtcd. 
denllj  iudlaated  bj  the  ctotnl  group,  | 
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the  SeTpent,  the  Dog,  the  Arrow,  the  Eagle  or  "Vulture,  may 
all  be  detected  on  the  stooe  in  question,  as  may  similar  fonns 
variously  arranged  on  other  similar  monuments. 

The  Bal)ylonians  called  the  Zodiacal  constellations  the 
"  Houses  of  the  Sun,"  and  distinguished  from  them  another 
set  of  asterisms,  which  they  denominated  the  "  Houses  of  the 
Moon."  As  the  Sun  and  Moon  both  move  through  the  sky  in 
nearly  the  same  plane,  the  path  of  the  Moon  merely  crossing 
and  recrossing  that  of  the  Sun,  but  never  diverging  from  it 
fmiher  than  a  few  degrees,  it  would  seem  that  these  "  Houses 
of  the  Moon,"  or  lunar  asterisms,*  must  liave  been  a  division  of 
the  Zodiacal  stars  different  from  that  employed  with  respect 
to  the  sun,  either  in  the  number  of  the  "  Houses,"  or  in  the 
point  of  separation  between  "  House  "  and  "  House." 

The  Babylonians  observed  and  calculated  eclipses ;  but  their 
power  of  calculation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  based  on 
scientific  knowledge,  nor  to  have  necessarily  implied  sound 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  eclipses  or  as  to  the  size,  distance, 
and  real  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  knowledge 
which  they  possessed  was  empirical.  Their  habits  of  observa- 
tion led  them  to  discover  the  period  of  223  lunations  or  18 
years  10  days.'^  after  which  eclipses — especially  those  of  the 
moon — recur  again  in  the  same  order.  Their  acquaintance 
with  this  cycle  would  enable  them  to  predict  lunar  eclipses 
with  accuracy  for  many  ages,  and  solar  eclipses  without  much 
inaccuracy  for  the  next  cycle  or  two. 

That  the  Babylonians  carefully  noted  and  recorded  eclipses 
is  witnessed  by  Ptolemy,'  who  had  access  to  a  continuous 
series  of  such  observations  reaching  hack  from  his  own  time 
to  B.C.  747.  Five  of  these — aU  eclipses  of  the  moon — were  de- 
scribed by  Hipparchus*  from  Babylonian  sources,  and  are 
found  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  modem  science.  They 
belong  to  the  years  B.c.  721,  720,  621,  and  523.  One  of  them, 
that  of  BiC.  721,  was  total  at  Babylon.     The  others   were 


'  Tb«  "  Hoiuea  of  the  Hood,"  or  di-  ]  ■*  Oeminui,  g  IS.    The  exact  period 

lisioiu  of  the  luii&r  Zodioo,  ore  lud  ia  IS  jeai^  10  dsTs,  7  hours,  and  43 

to  h>v«  been  known  tlso  both  to  (ho  I  minutog.               '  JUagn.  Bgnlax,  iii  S. 

Gtuucoe  and  tli«  In^Una.  |  ''  Iti.  ir.  S,  8  j  t.  14 
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partial,  the  portion  of  the  mooa  obscured  varying  from  v^ne 
digit  to  seven. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  observation  of  eclipses 
by  the  Babylonians  commenced  with  Nabonassar.'  Ptolemy 
indeed  implies  that  the  series  extant  in  his  day  went  no 
higher;*  hut  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  vhich 
Berosus  mentioned,'  that  Nabonassar  destroyed,  as  &r  as  he 
was  able,  the  previously  existing  obaervations,  in  order  that 
exact  chronology  might  commence  with  his  own  reign. 

Other  astronomical  achievements  of  the  Babylonians  were  the 
following.  They  accomplished  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars, 
of  which  the  Greeks  made  use  in  compiling  their  stellar  tables.* 
They  observed  and  recorded  their  observations  upon  occulta- 
tions  of  the  planets  by  the  sun  and  moon.'  They  invented  the 
gnomon  and  the  polos,'  two  kinds  of  sun-dial,  by  means  of 
which  tiiey  were  able  to  measure  time  during  the  day,  and  to 
fix  the  true  length  of  the  solar  day,  with  suffident  accunwy. 
They  determined  correctly  within  a  small  fraction  the  length 
of  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon.*  They  knew  that  the 
true  length  of  the  solar  year  was  365  days  and  a  quarter, 
neaxly."  They  noticed  comets,  which  they  beheved  to  be  per- 
manent bodies,  revolving  in  orbits  like  those  of  the  planets, 
only  greater."  They  ascribed  eclipses  of  the  sun  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the  earth."    They 


*  Ktbd  if  we  (wt  ande  the  teetiinon; 
of  Porphyry,  recorded  by  SimiJiciuB 
(ad  Ariirt.  Dt  Calo,  p.  SOS,  A),  on 
■ocount  of  the  exaggerated  number  of 
the  Greek  text  (Lewie,  JtCrononjr  cj^  tb; 
Aneientt,  p.  286),  we  hftye  rtiU  im- 
portant teatimoiiy  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Babylonian  obHervationa  :  1.  in  the 
worda  of  Ariatotle,  »l  r  d  \  a  t  rcriHnr- 

K&ra     it     nXttvT  ur     trOr 

Tla^vKiatoi  (Dt  Calo,  iL  12,  g  S  ;  2.  in 
those  of  Diodonu  quot«d  at  Uie  bead  of 
this  chapter  ;  3.  in  thoea  of  the  author 
of  the  Platonic  Epinomii  (|  »,  p.  987), 
of  Pliny,  Cicaro,  and  otlwra.  (See  above, 
p.  B71,  note  ',) 

*  Magn.  Syatax.  iil  S.  Bb  rj)r  dp- 
X4r  TcS  Satieraaripav  finriXitat  .  .  . 


'  Ap.  SynooU.  Onno^n^A.  p.  207,  B, 
'A»i  St  Nn^oKwajwu  reit  j(pirait  riji 
rut  iiOrtpaif  txrfyitttt  XuXiaTiit  i^npt- 
Puaa^  .  .  .  iriiiii  .  .  .  Nd^SovMW/wf 
mimyrfiw  rdi  rpa^ia  tut  tfi  avrai 

•  Scholiart.  ad  Aiat.  763. 
'  Aristot  De  Colo,  iL  12,  S  S. 
»  Herod.  iL  109. 


•  IWd. 


iir,ToLiLp.2Gl. 
length  of  the 


The  exact   length  c 

_  ,earia  gaid  to  have  been  385 

days,  6  houn,  and  11  minatet,  which 
'~  an  eioees  of  two  Bectrndi  only  orer 

le  tnie  (mderial)  year. 

"  Ibid.  Lac  Vince  quotea  Diodorn* 

.  hia  auUiDrity,  but  I  hare  not  been 

>le  to  Sod  the  ponage. 

"  AriEtot  Dt  Oa!o,  L  a. «. 
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Iiad  notions  not  far  from  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  relative 
distance  from  the  earth  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  Adopt- 
ing, as  was  natural,  a  geocentric  system,  they  decided  that  the 
Moon  occupied  the  position  nearest  to  the  earth ;"  that  bey^kd 
the  Moon  was  Mercury,  beyond  Mercury  Venus,  heyond  Venus 
Mars,  beyond  Mars  Jupiter,  and  heyond  Jupiter,  in  the  remotest 
position  of  all,  Saturn.^*  This  arrangement  was  probably  based 
upon  a  knowledge,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  periodic  times 
which  the  several  bodies  occupy  in  their  (real  or  apparent)  revo- 
lutions. From  the  difference  in  the  times  the  Babylonians  as- 
sumed a  corresponding  difference  in  the  size  of  the  orbits,  and  - 
consequently  a  greater  or  less  distance  fi-om  the  common  centre. 

Thus  far  the  astronomical  achievements  of  the  Babylonians 
rest  upon  the  express  testimony  of  ancient  writers — a  testi- 
mony  conBrmed  in  many  respects  by  the  monuments  already 
deciphered.  It  is  suspected  that,  when  the  astronomical  tablets 
which  exist  by  hundreds  in  the  British  Museum  come  to  be 
thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  found  that  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Chaldffian  sages  with  astronomical  phenomena,  if  not 
also  with  astoouomical  laws,  went  conuderably  beyond  the 
point  at  which  we  should  place  it  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers."  There  is  sud  to  be  distinct  evi- 
dence that  they  observed  (he  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
strong  reason  to  beheve  that  they  were  acquainted  likewise 
with  the  seven  satellites  of  Saturn.  Moreover,  the  general 
laws  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  have 
been  so  &r  known  to  them  that  they  coold  state  by  anticipa- 
tion the  position  of  the  various  planets  throughout  tbo  year. 

In  order  to  attiun  the  astronomical  knowledge  which  they 
seem  to  have  possessed,  the  Babylouians  must  undoubtedly  have 
employed  a  certain  number  of  instruments.  The  invention  of 
snn-dials,  as  already  observed,'*  is  distinctly  assigned  to  them. 


<*  Diod.  Sici.  iL  31,  i  6. 

"  The  lUTBiigsineDt  at  tha  great 
Um^  at  Bondppa,  tlreadf  d«acribed,  ia 
%  muQdeDt  proof  of  the  (tatement  in  Um 
text. 

"  The  utroaomisal  tablets  ducoTer«d 
{d  Meeopotamia  have  doit  for  miq«  tim* 

VOL.   II. 


ocoupisd  the  attention  of  Sit  H.  Sawlin- 
■on.  It  ii  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  giro 
to  the  world,  before  many  iDontha  are 
past,  the  reeulta  of  hla  atudiai.  Thvj 
cannot  tail  to  ba  highly  intei — ^ — 
'■  Supta,  p.  67B. 
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Besides  th^e  contrivances  for  measuring  time  during  the  day, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  they  must  have  posseg.sed  means  of 
measuring  tame  during  the  night  The  clepsydra,  or  wmter- 
clock,  which  vas  in  common  use  unong  the  Greeks  as  eairiy  as 
the  fifth  century  before  our  era,"  was  probaUy  introduced  into 
Greece  from  the  E^ast,  and  is  likely  to  have  been  a  Babylonian 
invention.  The  astrolabe,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  alti- 
tude of  stars  above  the  horizon,  which  was  known  to  Ptolemy, 
may  also  reasonably  be  assigned  to  them.  It  has  genendly 
been  assumed  that  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  telescope.'* 
But  if  the  satellites  of  Saturn  are  really  mentioned,  an  it  is 
thought  that  they  are,  upon  some  of  t^e  tablets,  it  wiU  follow — 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us — that  the  Babylonians  poesessed 
optical  instruments  of  the  nature  of  telescopes,  since  it  is  im- 
possible, even  in  the  clear  and  vapourless  sky  of  Chaldeea,  to 
discern  the  faint  moons  of  that  distant  planet  without  lenses. 
A  lens,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  a  fair  magnifying  power, 
has  been  discovered  among  the  Mesopotamian  ruins."  A  people 
ingenious  enough  to  discover  the  magnifying-glass  would  be 
naturally  led  on  to  the  invention  of  its  opposite.  When  once 
lenses  of  the  two  contrary  kinds  existed,  the  elements  of  a 
telescope  were  in  being.  We  could  not  assume  from  these 
data  that  the  discovery  was  made ;  but  if  it  shall  ultimately 
be  substantiated  that  bodies  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  were 
observed  by  the  Babylonians,  we  need  feel  no  difficulty  in 
ascribing  to  them  the  possession  of  some  telescopic  iostrument. 
The  astronomical  zeal  of  the  Babylonians  was  in  general,  it 
must  be  confessed,  no  simple  and  pure  love  of  an  abstract 
science.  A  school  of  pure  astronomers  existed  among  them ;  ^ 
but  the  bulk  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  study  undoubtedly 
pursued  it  in  the  belief  that  the  heavenly  bodies  had  a  myste- 
rious influence,  not  only  upon  the  seasons,  but  upon  the  Uvea 
and  actions  of  men — an  influence  which  it  was  possible  to  dis- 


"  Sm  AlbMb-  Acham.  B5S  ;  Vap. 
SS,  827. 

"  Sir  Q.  C  Lewii  went  bo  far  «fl  to 
deny  to  the  Babylomuu,  id  general 
termi,  the  use  ot  mj  uutniments  whtA- 


soever,     {Altrtmony  of  the  Aita 
277,  278.) 

"  See  above,  toL  i.  p.  S80. 

■  Smb.  xvL  1,  }  6. 
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cover  and  to  foretcU  by  prolonged  and  careful  obaervation. 
The  ancient  writers.  Biblical  and  other,^  atate  this  fact  in  the 
strongest  way ;  and  the  extant  astronomical  remains  dbtinctly 
confirm  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  tablets  are  of  an  astro- 
logical character,  recording  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  singly,  in  conjunction,  or  in  opposition,  upon 
all  sublunary  affairs,  from  the  fate  of  empires  to  the  washing 
of  hands  or  the  paring  of  nails.  The  modem  prophetical  al- 
manack is  the  legitimate  descendant  and  the  sufficient  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Chaldee  Ephemeris,  which  was  just  as 
silly,  just  as  pretentious,  and  just  as  worthless. 

The  Chaldee  astrology  was,  primarily  and  mainly,  genetb- 
lialogical.'  It  inquired  under  what  aspect  of  the  heavens 
persons  were  bom,  or  conceived*  and,  from  the  position  of  the 
celestial  bodies  at  one  or  other  of  these  momenta,  it  professed  to 
deduce  the  whole  life  and  fortunes  of  the  individual  Accord- 
ing to  Diodoriis,"  it  was  believed  that  a  particulw  star  or  con- 
stellation presided  over  the  birth  of  each  person,  and  thence- 
forward exercised  over  his  life  a  special  malign  or  benignant 
influence.  But  his  lot  depended,  not  on  this  star  alone,  but  on 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  a  certain  moment.  To  cast 
the  horoscope  was  to  reproduce  this  aspect,  and  then  to  read 
by  means  of  it  the  individual's  fiitare. 

Chaldee  astrology  was  not,  however,  limited  to  genethlialogy. 
The  Chaldeeans  professed  to  predict  from  the  stars  such  things 
as  the  changes  of  the  weather,  high  winds  and  storms,  great 
heats,  the  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  the 
like.*    They  published  Usts  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and 


i.  li 

ap.  Prod.  Qm 

F.i  und  oompwe  Iioiah  zlm  IS,  Dtiu. 

iL  2,  ftc 

*  Stiab.  L  t.  0.;  Sext.  Empir.  Adv. 
Math.  X.  27 ;  Vitruv.  ix.  4 ;  Cic.  2)e  Din. 
E  12 ;  &c. 

'  Many  of  the  aDcdent  aatrologera  re- 
garded the  moment  ot  oonceptiSa  aa  the 
bue  natal  hour,  and  cut  tlie  horoaoope 


>'■) 


Seit  Emp.  L  S.O.;  Cens^ria.  j 

Od.  ii.  17,  17-22 ;  Juy.  Sat.  ijt.  248. 

■  Diod.  Sic  iL  80,  g  6.  IlaTJ  fiiw 
yip  mii/iATiiir  /teyiBi'  JSijXoC*  dtVroAf 
(i.  e.  rai><  iirr/pil),  rwi  Bi  Sn^pw  4 
Kau/idTur  Irripfiokit,  lari  Bi  Sri  JM|IU)- 
T&r  iariptw  jriTOkdi,  tri  H  ^Xiov  rt 
ml  viXiHii  iKXttf^ti,  KoX  nur/ioitt,  m) 
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